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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Reader will expect fome account of the Life, 

Writings, and Character of the Author to be pre- 
fixed to this complete edition of his Works. He is there- 
fore informed, that a Difcourfe to that effect hath been 
prepared, and will be publifhed; but not now, for rea- 
fons that will be feen hereafter. However, it may be 
proper to add, that the purchafer of this edition will be 
entitled to a Copy of the Difcourfe, whenever it comes 
out, on his producing a ticket, which for that purpofe 
will be delivered to him by the Bookfeller. 


All I have to fay, at prefent, of the Author's WORKS; 
is, That they have been printed carefully from his laft 
corrections and improvements; and arranged in that 
order, which was judged moft convenient. 


Of the new tracts, included in this edition, the moft 
confiderable is, The NINTH Book of the Divine Legation ; 
printed, fo far as it goes, by the Author himfelf, but 

VoL. I. a2 left 
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left unfinifhed. This Difcourfe muft be interefting to the 
reader; but will not appear to have all the novelty which 
he may expect. The reafon is, that the Author had 
laid afide all thoughts of compleating this book for many 
years, and had, in the mean time, employed fome parts 
of it in his other Works. From thefe, when he at length 
reſumed that intention, he extracted-many paſſages, which: 
are now again inferted in their place. 


Thus much I thought fit to fay of this additional Book, 
that the Reader may come the better prepared to the pe- 
rufal of it. For the reft, he is referred to.the Author's. 


Lire, at large. 


Great Roffel-Street, 
Bloamfbury, R 
Feb. 6, 1988, e 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 


FIRST PRINTED IN 1794. 


WILLIAM WARBURTON was defcended from an 
antient and very confiderable family in Chefhire, at the 
head of which is the prefent Sir Peter Warburton, baronet, 
of Arley, in that county. 

I leave the reft to the Genealogift ; and go no farther 
back in his pedigree than to his grandfather, of the fame 
name, who diftinguifhed himfelf in the civil wars of the 
la century. He was of the Royal party, and fhewed his 
zeal and activity in that caufe by ferving under Sir George 
Booth at the affair of Chefter. I mention this little cir- 
cumftance chiefly for the ufe I fhall make of it elfewhere. 
All that I know more of him, is, That he married 
Frances, daughter of Robert Awfield of Etfon, in the 
county of Nottingham, by whom he had three fons; the 
{fecond of whom, GxonGE, was Mr. Warburton's father. 

It feems probable that upon this marriage he removed 
into Nottinghamfhire. His refidence was at Shelton, a 
village about fix miles from Newark, where he died. 

B Mr, . 
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Mr. George Warburton, the fecond fon, as ] obferved, 
of William Warburton, Efq. of Shelton, was bred to the 
law. He fettled at Newark, where he practifed as an 
attorney, and was particularly efteemed for his integrity in 
that profeffion. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of William Hobman, 
Alderman of Newark, and had by this marriage five 
children, George, William, Mary, Elizabeth, and Frances. 

George died very young. William (the fubjc& of this 
memoir) was born at Newark, Dec. 24, 1698. He was 
firft put to fchool there under Mr. Twells, whofe fon 
afterwards married his fifter, Elizabeth : but he had the 
chief part of his education at Okeham, in Rutlandfhire, 
under Mr. Wright. Here he continued till the beginning 
of the year 1714; when his coufin, Mr. Warburton (who 
alfo bore the name of William), being made head mafter 
of the ſchool at Newark, he returned to his native place, 
and was, for a fhort time, under the care of that learned 
and refpectable perfon, of whom more will be faid pre- 
fently. lonly now add; that he was father to the reve- 
rend Mr. Thomas Warburton, the p:efent very worthv 
Archdeacon of Norfolk, to whom I am indebted for the 
particulars here mentioned, concerning his family. 

I cannot, I confefs, entertain the reader of this narra- 
tive with thofe encomiums which are fo commonly lavifhed 
on the puerile years of eminent men. On the beft en- 

quiry; 
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quiry, I have been able to make, I do not find that, du- 
ring his ftay at fchool, he diftinguifhed himfelf by any 
extraordinary efforts of genius or application. My infor- 
mation authorizes me to go no further than to fay, That 
he loved his book, and his play, juſt as other boys did. 
And, upon reflexion, I am not difpleafed with this modeſt 
teſtimony to his merit, For I remember what the beft 
judges have thought of premature wits. Aud we all know 
that the mountain-oak, which is one day to make the 
ſtrength of our flcets, is of flower growth than the fap- 
lings, which adorn our gardens. 

But, although no prodigy of parts or induftry in thofe 
early years, with a moderate fhare of each, he could not 
fail of acquiring by the age of fixteen (the time when he 
left ſchool) a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin 
under fuch matters, as thofe of Okeham and Newark. 

It had been his misfortune to lofe his father very early. 
He died in 1706; and the care of his family devolved, of 
courfe, upon his widow; who, as we have feen, gave her 
fon the beft fchool-cducation ; and, in all reſpects, ap- 
proved herfelf fo good a woman, as well as parent, that 
her children paid her all poffible refpect: her fon, in 
particular (all whofe affections were naturally warm), 
gave her cvery proof of duty and obfervance, while fhe 
lived, and, after her death, retained fo tender a regard to 


her memory, that he feldom fpake of her but with tears. 
B 2 The 
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The circumſtances of the family could be but moderate; 
and when Mr."Warburton had now finifhed his education 
at fchool, he was deftined by his friends to that profeffion, 
which is thought to qualify men beft for the management 
of their own affairs, and which his father had followed 
with fo much credit in that neighbourhood. 

He was accordingly put out clerk to Mr. Kirke, an emi- 
nent attorney of Great Markham, in Nottinghamfhire, in 
April, 1714, and continued with that gentleman five years, 
i. e. till the fpring of the year 1719. Tradition does not 
acquaint us, how he acquitted himfelf in his clerkfhip. 
Probably, with no fignal affiduity. For now it was that 
the bent of his genius appeared in a paffionate love of 
reading, which was not leffened, we may believe, but in- 
creafed, by his want of time and opportunity to indulge it. 

However, in fpite of his ſituation, he found means to 
perufe again and digeft fuch of the claffic authors as he 
had read at fchool, with many others which he underftood 
to be in repute with men of learning and judgement. By 
degrees he, alfo, made himfelf acquainted with the other 
elementary ftudies; and, by the time his clerkfhip was out, 
had laid the foundation, as well as acquired a tafte, of 
general knowledge. 

Still, the opinion and expectation of his friends kept him 
in that profeffion, to which he had been bred. Onthe , 
expiration of his clerkfhip, he returned to his family at 

Newark ; 
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Newark; but whether he practifed there or elfewhere as 
an attorney, I am not certainly informed. However the 
love of letters growing every day ftronger in him, it was 
found advifeable to give way to his inclination of taking 
Orders : the rather, as the ferioufnefs of his temper and 
purity of his morals concurred, with his unappeafible 
thirft of knowledge, to give the furet prefages of future 
cminence in that profeſſion. 

He did not venture, however, all at once to ruth into 
the church. His good underftanding, and awful ſenſe of 
religion, fuggefted to him the propriety of making the 
beft preparation he could, before he offered himfelf a caa- 
didate for the facred character. Fortunately for him, his 
relation, the Mafter of Newark School, was at hand to 
give him his advice, And he could not have put himfelf 
under a better direction. For, befides his claffical merit 
(which was great) he had that of being an excellent 
Divine, and was a truly learned as well as good man. 

To him then, as ivon as his refolution was taken of 
going into Orders, he applied for affiftance, which was 
afforded him very liberally. ‘My father (fays Mr. Arch- 
** deacon Warburton in a letter to me) employed all the 
* time he could fpare from his fchool in inftructing him, 
* and ufed to fit up very late at night with him to aſſiſt 
* him in his ftudies.” And this account I have heard 


confirmed by his pupil himfelf; who ufed to enlarge with 
pleafure 
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pleafure on his obligations to his old tutor; and has cele- 
brated his theological and other learning in a handfome 
Latin epitaph, which he wrote upon him after his 
death. 

At length he was ordained Deacon the 22d of December, 
172 3, in the cathedral of York, by Archbifhop Dawes : 
and even then he was in no hafte to enter into Priefts 
Orders, which he deferred taking till he was full twenty- 
eight years of age, being ordained Priett by Bifhop Gibfon 
in St. Paul's, London, March the 1ſt, 1726-7. 

Some will here lament that the precious interval of nine 
years, from his quitting fchool in 17 14 to his taking Orders, 
was not fpent in one of our univerfities, rather than his 
private ftudy, or an attorney's office. And it is certain, 
the difadvantage to moit men would have been great, But 
an induftry, and genius, like his, overcame all difficulties. 
It may even be conceived, that he derived a benefit from 
them. As his faculties were of no common fize, his own 
proper exertion of them probably tended more to his im- 
provement, than any affiftance of tutors and colleges 
could have done. To which we may add, that living by 
himfelf, and not having the fafhionable opinions of a great 
fociety to bias his own, he might acquire an enlarged turn 
of mind, and ſtrike out for himfelf, as he clearly did, an 
original caſt both of thought and compofition ; 


Faftidire lacus et rivos aufus. apertos : 
while 
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while his fuperior fenfe, in the mean time, did the office 
of that authority, which, in general, is found fo neceffary 
to quicken the diligence, and direct the judgement, of 
young ftudents in our univerſities. 

The fact is, that, without the benefit of an Academical 
education, he had qualified himfelf, in no common degree, 
for Deacon's Orders in 1723: and from that time till he 
took Prieft's Orders in the beginning of the year 1727, he 
applied himfelf diligently to complete his ſtudies, and to 
lay in that fund of knowledge, which is requifite to form 
the conſummate Divine. For to this character he reafon- 
ably afpired ; having that ardour of inclination, which is 
the earneft of fuccefs, and feeling in himſelf thofe powers 
which invigorate a great mind, and pufh it on irrefiftibly 
in the purfuit of letters. 

The fruits of his induftry, during this interval, appcared 
in fome pieces, compofed by him for thc improvement of 
his taſte and ftyle, and afterwards printed (moft of them 
without his name) to try the judgement of the publick. 
As he never thought fit to reprint or revife them, they 
are omitted in this edition. But they are fuch as did him 
no difcredit ; on the contrary, they fhewed the vigour of 
his parts, and the more than common hopes, which might 
be entertained of fuch a writer, 

Among thefe d/ofoms of bis youth (to borrow an expref- 
fion from Cowley) were fome notes, communicated to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Theobald, and inferted in his edition of Shakefpear ; 
which feems to have raifed a general idea of his abilities, 
before any more important proof had been given of them, 
But of this fubject more will be faid in its place. 

It was, alfo, in this fcafon of early difcipline, while his 
mind was opening to many literary projects, that he con- 
ceived an idea, which he was long pleafed with, of giving 
a new edition of Velleius Paterculus. He was charmed 
with the elegance of this writer; and the high credit in 
which emendatory criticifm (of which Paterculus ftood 
much in need) was held in the beginning of this century, 
occafioned by the dazzling reputation of fuch men as 
Bentley and Hare, very naturally feduced a young enter- 
prizing fcholar into an attempt of this nature. How far 
he proceeded in this work, I cannot fay : but a fpecimen 
of it afterwards appeared in one of our literary journals, 
and was then communicated to his friend, Dr. Middleton ; 
who advifed him very properly to drop the defign, as not 
worthy of bis talents and indufiry, which, as he fays, inſiead 
of trifling on words, feems calculated rather to correc? the 
opinions and manners of the world. l 

Thefe juvenile effays of his pen, hafty and incorrect, 
as they were, contributed, no doubt, very much to his 
own improvement. What effect they had on his reputation, 
and how {foon they raifed it to a confiderable height among 
his friends, will be feen from the following curious fact. 

4 In 
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In the year 1726, a difpute arofe among the lawyers 
about the judicial power of the Court of Chancery. It is 
immaterial to obferve on what points the controverfy 
turned, or with what views it was agitated. It opened 
with a tract, called, 75e Hifory of the Chancery; relating 
to tbe Judicial Power of that Court, and the Rights of the 
Mafer; printed without a name; but written, as was 
generally known, by a Mr. Burrough ; and fo well received 
by the Lord Chancellor King, that he rewarded the Author 
of it, the fame year, with a Mafterfhip in Chancery. 

To this book an anfwer prefently appeared, under the 
name of, A Difcourfe of tbe Judicial Authority of tbe Mafer 
of tbe Rolls z and ſo well compofed, that they who favoured 
the caufe of the Hiforian, faw it muft fuffer in his hands, 
if it were not fupported by fome better writer than himfelf, 
who was evidently no match for the Diſcourſer. 

In this exigency, he was advifed by one of his friends 
(I forget, or never heard, his name) to have recourfe to 
Mr. Warburton, as a perfon very capable of fupplying his 
defects. Accordingly, when he had prepared the proper 
materials for a reply, he obtained leave to put them into 
Mr. Warburton's hands, and afterwards fpent fome time 
with him in the country; where, by their joint labours, 
the whole was drawn out and digefted into a fizable volume, 
which came out in 1727, and was entitled, 72e Legal 
Judicature in Chancery fated. This book was fo manifeftly 

C ſuperior 
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fuperior to the Hiffory, that fuch of the profeſſion as were 
not in the fecret, wondered at Mr. Burrough's proficiency 
in the art of writing ; and the Lord Chancellor King, as 
much as any body. The author of the Di/cour/e faw it 
concerned him to take notice of fuch an adverfary, and in 
1728 re-printed his work ** with /arge additions—together 
** with a Preface occafioned by a book entitled, The Legal 
« Judicature in Chancery ſiated. And with this reply, I 
believe, the difpute clofed. 

Many years afterwards (the fecret being now of no con- 
fequence) Mr. Warburton chanced to mention, in conver- 
fation, to Mr. Charles Yorke, the part he had taken in this 
ſquabble: when Mr. Yorke ſmiled, and faid he fancied he 
was not aware who had been his antagonift; and then 
named his father, the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who, 
though Attorney General at the time, had undertaken to 
plead the caufe of his relation, Sir Jofeph Jekyll, then 
Matter of the Rolls.— But I have dwelt, perhaps, too long 
on this little anecdote. 

Upon Mr. Warburton's taking Prieft’s Orders, Sir Robert 
Sutton procured for him the fmall vicarage of Griefley, in. 
Nottinghamfhire ; and in 1728 prefented him to the rec- 
tory of Brand-Broughton, in the diocefe of Lincoln. He 
was, alfo, the fame year, and, I fuppofe, by the fame 
intereft, put upon the King's lift of Mafter of Arts, created 
on his Majefty’s vifit to the univerfity of Cambridge. 

Brand- 
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Brand-Broughton was a preferment of fome value, and, 
from its fituation in the neighbourhood of Newark, pleafed 
him very much. Here then he fixed himfelf, with his 
family, and fpent the beft part of his life, that is, from 
1728 to 1746. 

They who are unacquainted with the enthufiafm which 
true genius infpires, will hardly conceive the poſſibility 
of that intenfe application, with which Mr. Warburton 
purfued his ftudies in that retirement. Impatient of any 
interruptions, he fpent the whole of his time that could 
be fpared from the duties of his parifh, in reading and 
writing. His conftitution was ftrong, and his temperance 
extreme. So that he needed no exercife but that of walk- 
ing; and a change of reading, or ftudy, was his only 
amufement. 

His mother and fifters, who lived with him and were 
apprehenfive of the hurt he might do himfelf by this con- 
tinued induftry, would invite themfelves to drink coffee 
with him in his ftudy after dinner, and contrive to lengthen 
their ftay with him as much as they could. But when 
they had retired, they faw no more of him that evening ; 
and his fifter, Mrs. Frances Warburton, told me, that he 
ufually fate up a great part of the night. What is moft 
extraordinary, the vigour of his parts was fuch, that his 
inceffant labour neither wearied his fpirits, nor affected his 
health. 

C 2 In 
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In this way it was, that he acquired that habit of deep 
thinking, with that extenfive erudition, which afterwards 
aftonifhed the reader in his works ; and made himfelf ac- 
quainted with the whole range of polite and elegant learn- 
ing, in the way of diverfion, and in the interval of his 
graver ftudies. 

I exprefs myfelf with exact propriety. For it was his 
manner at this time (and the habit continued w.th him 
through life) to intermix his literary purfuits in fuch fort 
as to make the lighter relieve the more ſerious; and thefe 
again, in their turn, temper and correct the other. He 
was paſſionately fond of the more fublime poets, and (what 
is very uncommon) had almoft an equal relifh for works 
of wit and humour, One or other of thefe books he had 
always lying by him, and would take up when he found 
himfelf fatigued with ftudy; and, after fpending fome 
time in this fort of reading, was fo much refrefhed by it, 
that he returned with new life to the work he was upon; 
and fo made thefe amufements, which are apt to get the 
maítery of common minds and to exhauft their whole 
force, only fubfervient to his more important medi- 
tations. 

And this humour (to obferve it by the way) of affo- 
ciating the fo different powers of reafon and fancy in the 
courfe of his ftudies, paffed into his ftyle, and indeed 
formed one diſtinctive character of it. For in all his wri- 
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tings, on whatever fubject, you fee him, occafionally, 
ennoble his expreffion by picturefque imagery, or enliven 
it by ftrokes of wit: And this (though the practice be 
againſt rule) with fo much eafe, and with fo little affec- 
tation, that none but a very captious, or very dull, reader 
can take offence at it. 

With that paffion for letters, which, as I obferved, 
tranfported Mr. Warburton at this time, the fobriety of 
his judgement is to be admired. The little tafte he had 
had of fame in the early publications, before alluded to, 
did not corrupt his mind, or feduce him into a premature 
ambition of appearing as an author in form, till he had 
fully qualified himfelf, by the long courfe of reading and 
meditation, now mentioned, to fuftain that character. It 
was not till the year 1736 that he publifhed the firft of 
thofe works, on which his great reputation is raifed. This 
was, THE ALLIANCE BETWiXT CHURCH AND STATE: the 
occafion, and end, and fubftance of which work cannot 
be expreffed in fewer or clearer terms, than his own. 

After a fhort hiftorical view of religious parties in Eng- 
land, from the Reformation downwards; of the difcor- 
dant notions entertained of Religious eftablifhments; and 
of the heats and animofities which thofe notions had pro- 
duced: he proceeds thus —— 

* In this ferment, and in this embroiled condition, the 
** Author of the Alliance between Church and State found 

* the 
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& the fentiments of men concerning religious Liberty and 
* Eftablifhments, when he propofed his Zéeory to their 
* confideration : a Theory, calculated to vindicate our pre- 
* fent happy Conftitution oN A PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT, by 
* adjufting the precife bounds of either Society; by fhew- 
* ing how they come to act in conjunction; and by ex- 
* plaining the nature of their union: and from thence, 
* by natural and neceffary confequence, inducing, on the 
* one hand, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, with all its rights 
* and privileges, ſecured by a Test Law; and on the 
* other, afull and free ToLERATION to all who diffented 

** from the national worfhip. 
** He firil fhewed the ufe of Religion to Society, from 
* the experience and practice of all ages: He inquired 
** from whence the ufe arofe, and found it to be from cer- 
** tain original defects in the very effence and plan of 
* Civil Society. He went on to the nature of Religion; 
“ and fhewed how, and for what caufes, it conſtituted a 
** Society: And then, from the natures of the zwo Societies, 
* he collected, that the object of the Civil, is only the 
t Body and its interefts; and the object of the Religious, 
* only the Sou, Hence he concluded, that both Societies 
** are Sovereign, and Independent; becaufe they arife not 
ct out of one another; and becaufe, as they are concerned 
* in contrary provinces, they can never meet to claſn; 
* the famenefs of original, or the famenefs of adminiſiration, 
* being 
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* being the only caufes which can bring one, oftwo dif- 
cc tinct Societies, into natural fubjection to the other. 

4e To apply Religion therefore to the fervice of Civil 
& Society, in the beft manner it is capable of being ap- 
“ plied, he fhewed it was neceffary that the two Societies 
* fhould Unite: For, each being fovereign and inde- 
„ pendent, there was no other way of applying the fer- 
* vice of Religion in any folid or effectual manner, But 
* no fuch union could arife but from free compact and 
* convention. And free convention is never likely to 
* happen, unlefs each Society has its mutual motives, and 
* mutual advantages. The Author therefore, from what 
* he had laid down of the natures of the two Societies, 
* explained what thefe motives and advantages were. 
e Whence, it appeared that all the rights, privileges, and 
‘¢ prerogatives of the two Societies, thus united, with the 
* Civil Magiftrate at their head, were indeed thofe very 
* rights, privileges, and prerogatives, which we find 
cc eftablifhed and enjoyed under our prefent happy Con- 
* ftitution in Church and State: The refult of this was 
* that an ESTABLISHED CHURCH and a free TOLERATION 
* are made perfectly to agree by the medium of a TEsT 
* Law. This Law therefore the Author in the laſt place 
* proceeded to vindicate, on the fame general principles of 


* the law of Nature and Nations. 
“ This 
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“ This is a true, though fhort analyfis of the Alliance 
& between Church and State . ö 

This work made a great impreſſion on the beſt judges. 
One of them, to whom he had ſent a preſent of his 
book, expreſſes himfelf thus —— 

** had formerly been very agreeably entertained with 
* fome emendations of your's on Shakefpeare, and was ex- 
“ tremely pleafed to find this work was by the fame hand. 
* Good learning, great acutenefs, an ingenious working 
* head, and depth of thought, will always pleafe in an 
* author, though we are not entirely in the fame ways of 
* thinking. — And, in the clofe of it, he adds You 
cc have not, Sir, only my thanks for what you have done, 
* but my fincere wifhes, that what was intended for the 
* fervice of the publick may prove alfo to be for your 
* own, to which my endeavours, in any proper way, fhall 
* not be wanting.” 

This was candid and generous, confidering that the 
eminent perfon was not altogether in the author’s fenti- 
ments on the fubject of his book. But he was ftruck with 
his great abilities, and became from this moment his fin- 
cere friend. 

The truth is, no fort of men, either within or 
without the Church, was prepared, at that time, for 


* Vol. VI. p. 781—3. + Bithop Hare. 
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an indifferent reception of this new theory, which refpected 
none of their prejudices, It was neither calculated. to 
pleafe the High-Church Divines, nor the Low; and the 
Layity had taken their fide with the one or the other of 
thofe parties. 

However, though few at that time were convinced, all 
were {truck by this effay of an original writer, and could 
not diffemble their admiration of the ability, which ap- 
peared in the conftruction of it. There was indecd a reach 
of thought in this fyftem of Church-policy, which would 
prevent its making its way all at once. It required time and 
attention, even in the moft capable of its readers, to appre- 
hend the force of the argumentation ; and a more than com- 
mon fhare of candour to adopt the conclufion, when they 
did. The author had thercfore reafon to be fatisfied with 
the reception of his theory, fuch as it was: and having 
thoroughly perfuaded himfelf of its truth, as well as im- 
portance, he continued to enlarge and improve it in feve- 
ral fubfequent editions; and in the lat, by the opportu- 
nity, which fome elaborate attempts of his adverfaries to 
overturn it, had afforded him, he exerted his whole ftrength 
upon it, and has left it in a condition to brave the utmoft 
efforts of future criticifm *. 

Some 


An eminent writer has delivered his opinion of it in thefe terms— 

** Bifhop Warburton, in his Alliance between Church and State, hath fhewn 
** the general good policy of an Eftablifhment, and the neceffity of a Test 
D ** for 
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Some indeed, have taken offence at the idea- of an 
Alliance; but without caufe: for.the meaning is this, That 
our Church-Eftablifhment is fuch as in equity it muft 
have been, had the terms of it been fettled by mutual 
agreement between the two parties. Which, in other 
words, is only faying, That thofe terms are juft and 
reafonable. 

The idea of an Alliance was conceived, in preference 
to any other mode of condu&ing the argument, becaufe 
the theory of civil government had been.formed on the 
like notion of a contract between Prince and People. This 
way of reafoning, therefore, without being lefs conclufive, 
had the advantage of being more popular, than any other, 
and as fuch was very properly adopted by our author. 

Notwithftanding this management, the Alliance, as I ob- 
ferved, was not generally underftood. But he did not 
wait for the reward of public favour to encourage him in 
the refolution he had taken of dedicating his great talents to 
the fervice of religion. n the clofe of this firft edition 
of The Alliance, he announced his next and greateſt work, 
THe Divine LEGATION oF Moses; which he had now 
planned, and in part compofed. For, when fuch a writer 


** for its fecurity, upon principles which Republicans themſelves cannot 
** eafily deny.—His work is one of the fineft fpecimens, that are to be found 
** perhaps in any language, of ſcientific reafoning applied to a political 
:* fubject.” Dr. Horsiey’s Review of tbe Cafe of tbe Protefant Diffenters. 
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as this, has by a long courfe of ftudy laid in thé proper 
materials for .nvention to operate upon, and has, by onc 
vigorous effay, aſſured himſelf of his own ftrength, his 
progrefs to perfection is rapid, and almoſt inftantaneous ; 
like the pace of Homer's Gods, whofe firft ſtep reaches to 
tympus, and the fecond, to the ends of the earth. 

It had been pretended by thofe who called themfelves 
Deitts, and, in the modefty of free-thinking which then 
prevailed, had, or affected to have, a refpect for the natu- 
ral doctrine of a future (tate, That the omiffion of this 
doctrine in the Mofaic law was a clear decitive proof of its 
impofture, as no inftitute of rcligion, coming from Gop, 
could be without that principle. 

The author of the Mance faw the oriiffon in another 
light ; and was fo far from admitting the Deift’s conclu- 
fion, that he thought himfelf able to prove, in the clear- 
eft manner, and with the evidence of what is called Mora/ 
demonftration, the divinity of the Mofaic Law from that 
very circumftance, 

Such then was the ſubject and fcope of Mr. Warburton's 
capital work, 75e Divine Legation of Mofes demonfirated on 
the principles of a religious Dei. But in the conduct of 
this new and paradoxical argument, fo many prejudices: 
and objections, both of believers and unbelievers, were to 
be removed; and fo many collateral lights to be let in 
upon it; that the difcourfe extended itfelf far and wide, 
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and took in all that was moft curious in Gentile, Jewifh, 
and Chriftian antiquity. 

In the beginning of the year 1738, the firít volume of 
this work appeared, and immediately drew all eyes upon 
it. Some were too weak, and fome, too much dimmed 
or diftorted by prejudices, to take a full and diftin& view 
of its contents, No wonder then if fuch readers mif- 
conceived of the writer's purpofe, and mifreprefented it. 
Yet few were fo blind, as not to admire the execution. 
* I hear nobody fpeak of your book," fays the Bifhop of 
Chichefter, * who do not exprefs themfelves highly en- 
* tertained with it; though they think the principal point 
** which remains to be proved, a paradox *." And what 
the Bifhop himfelf thought of it, before publication, when 
the fheets were fent to him from the prefs, he tells the 
author in thefe words“ I can fay, without any compli- 
* ment, that your papers have given me high delight. 
** So many beautiful thoughts, fuch ingenious illuftrations 
* of them, fuch a clear connection, fuch a deduction of 
* notions, and fo much good learning upon fo ufeful a 
** fubject, all expreffed in proper and fine language, cannot 
* but give an intelligent reader the greateſt fatisfaction +.” 

And to much the fame purpofe another learned friend, 
the Bifhop of Salifbury [—'* Laft night I received fome 

* MS Letters, Feb. 21, 1737-8. T Oct. 18, 1737. 
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* fheets of your book, and ran them over with great 
* pleafure, though not with the attention, which the fub- 
* jet and your way of treating it demand *.“ And in 
agother letter, when he had taken time to confider the 
contents of this volume—* The learning and ability of the 
* author of the D. L. are not called in queftion; and the 
** firft part has raifed a great defire and expectation of the 
“ fecond +.” 

I quote thefe paffages fo particularly, becaufe the Bifhops, 
Hare and Sherlock, were, without doubt, among the ableft 
of his judges, and becaufe their temper was far enough 
from inclining towards an officious and lavith civility to 
their friends. 

After authorities of fo much weight, I fhould not think 
it worth while to take notice of what was objected to him 
by ordinary writers, but that he thought fit to anfwer 
one t of them, in a ftyle fo foft and elegant, that they 
who have a tafte for the gentler polemics will read it with 
great pleafure. 

The real ground of the abufe caft upon him, though 
other caufes were pretended, was the handfome manner in 
which he had fpoken of Dr. Middleton, in his preface to 
the ſirſt volume. This ingenious man (of whom more 
will be faid, as we go along) had written fome things, 

* MS Letters, O&. 18, 1737. + March 2, 1737.8. 
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which gave occafion to fufpect him of a leaning towards 
infidelity. Mr. Warburton was perfonally acquainted with 
him, and had a real efteem for him. He wifhed there- 
fore, if poffible, to draw his friend off from that bias, 
which his paffions, rather than his judgement, he con- 
ceived, had impreffed upon him, by putting the fairett . 
conftructions on his writings, and by affeding to under- 
ftand them in the moft favourable fenfe. But, inftead of 
clearing his friend, by this means, from the guilt of hete- - 
rodoxy, the effect was to involve himſelf in the fufpicion 
of it: And it was thought proper that he fhould difclaim 
and repel fo groundlefs an imputation. This it was not 
difficult for him to do, fo far as refpected his own cha- 
racter; but that of his friend required managing, and he 
would not juftify himfelf at his expence. 

In thefe delicate circumftances, he acquitted himfelf with 
dexterity, yet with perfect good faith, and to the fingular 
ſatisfaction of his friends. ‘1 received yefterday,” fays 
Bithop Hare, ** your Vindication, which 1 read twice over 
** with great ſatisfaclion "The part that relates to Dr. Mid- 
* dleton, we think extremely well done. It was the only 
* difficult part, and it cannot but pleafe every candid rea- 
“ der to fee you do juſtice to yourfelf, and yet not do it at 
& his expence, nor fay a word, that either he or his friends 
* can be offended at, or that is in the lcaft giving up a 

* man, 
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e man, with whom you live in friendfhip. Here is cou- 
** rage and integrity very agreeably joined +.” 

The Bithop here gives a very juit account of the Vindi- 
cation, and indeed of Mr. Warburton's general conduct 
towards Dr. Middleton; as appears from the whole of his 
intercourſe with him, which began in 1736, and was 
carried on, by a frequent exchange of friendly and aflec- 
tionate letters from that time to 1741, when it feems to 
have ceafed, or to have been interrupted at leaft, for rea- 
Íons which will be mentioned hereafter. 

In the whole courfe of thefe letters, which I have in 
my hands, every fort of polite infinuation is employed to 
foften and remove his prejudices againſt revealed religion; 
by joining with him, fometimes, in his graver complaints 
of bigoted divines, and, fometimes, in his ridicule of their 
pretended orthodoxy; but in taking for granted, every 
where, his refpect for revelation, and his real belief of it, 
and in feeming to think that, if other opinions were enter- 
tained of him, they had proceeded from an ignorance of 
his true character. . 

But the friendlinefs of his views will beft appear from 
his own words. 

He had taken occafion to acquaint Dr. Middleton with 
the manner in which he meant to addrefs the Free-think- 
ers, in his dedication to them, prefixed to the firft volume 
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of the D. L. and with his purpofe of making refpectful 
mention of him in it. To this information Dr. Middleton 
replies, Sept. 22, 1737, l I am pleafed with the manner 
“ of your addreſs to the Free-thinkers, and obliged to you 
** for your friendly intentions with regard to myfelf; and 
** though I fhould be as proud to have the teftimony of 
** your judgement and good opinion, as of any man, yet 
** I would have you confider, how far fuch a declaration of 
* it may expofe you to a fhare of that envy, which has lain, 
** and ftill lies very heavy upon me." 

This was handfome on his part, but was not likely to 
divert his friend from the meafures he had taken. Ac- 
cordingly in a letter, dated Dec. 23, 1737, after telling 
him that his book was coming out, and that he had or- 
dered a copy of it to be fent him, he proceeds thus, with 
a manifeſt allufion, in the concluding fentence, to Dr. 
Middleton’s letter—** I have your pardon to afk for the 
** liberty I have taken of defigning you, by your charac- 
* ter, in one place of the body ofthe book, as well as in 
* the dedication to the Free-thinkers. For I would fain 
ce contribute to abate an unjuf? prejudice, that might lie in 
* the way of thofe honours which wait for you, and are 
* fo much your due. And I /ball reckon it for nothing, in 
** fo boneft an attempt, to run tbe rik of fbaring that pre- 
cc judice with you.” 


And 
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And again, writing to him March 18, 1737-8, on the 
ſubject of his anfwer to the author of the Weekly Mif- 
cellany, he fays, * I am to thank him for the agreeable 
* neceffity of vindicating you (by a quotation in one of 
* the defences that pafs for yours) from his falfe accu- 
« fation of denying the infpiration of fcripture; and from 
“ his imagination (which is the ground of this clamour) 
* that you defend Revelation, not as true, but only ufe- 
* ful; and that, as to other points, you and I can differ 
* without breach of common humanity, friendfhip, and 
ce Chriftian charity.” 

Ihave put thefe things together, becaufe I would not 
interrupt the recital of what concerns the firft appearance 
of thofe two capital works, The Alliance, and Divine Le- 
gation (fo clofely connected with each other that the for- 
mer, in the original defign, was but a chapter of the lat- 
ter); the reception they met with from the publick; and 
the occafion they gave him of juftifying an obnoxious 
friend, as well as explaining his own fentiments. 

1 muft now go back a little to mention a circumſtance 
in his life, which does the parties concerned too much 
honour to be omitted by me, and which happened in the 
latter end of the year 1737. The Alliance had now 
made the author much talked of at Court; and the Bifhop 
of Chichetter, on whom that work had impreffed, as we 
have fecn, the higheſt ideas of his merit, was willing to 
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take that favourable opportunity of introducing him to 
the Queen. Her. Majefty, it is well known, took a plea- 
fure in the difcourfe of men of learning and genius; and 
chancing one day to afk the Bifhop, if he could recom- 
mend a perfon of that defcription to be about her, and to 
entertain her, fometimes, with his converfation, the Bifhop 
faid, he could, and mentioned the author of The Alliance 
between Church and State. The recommendation was 
gracioufly received, and the matter put in fo good a train, 
that the Bifhop expected every day the conclufion of it, 
when the Queen was feized with a fudden illnefs, which 
put an end to her life the 20th of November, 1737. 

I find this tranfaction alluded to in a letter from the 
Bifhop, dated Nov. 11, that is, nine days before that un- 
happy event. His lordfhip thanks Mr. Warburton for 
fome fheets of the firft volume of the Legation, which 
were juft then fent in from the prefs, and, after making 
fome remarks upon them, takes notice of a ftroke of plea- 
fantry, which, it feems, had efcaped him, on Mr. Wol- 
lafton's famous book on 72e Religion of Nature, and which 
he advifes him to ftrike out, as it would give great offence 
to the admirers of that book. I bave befides, continues his 
Lordfhip, A PARTICULAR REASON for advifing you to alter 
that paſſage, which you /ball know at a proper time. 

And, afterwards, in the fame letter—4 would adviſe, not 


only the cancelling that kaf, but the doing it IMMEDIATELY, 
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that it may not get into many bands, When I fee yon, Lam 
perfuaded, you will allow this is right advice from a FRIEND. 

The fecret was, that he was then endeavouring to ferve 
his friend with the Queen, and was apprehenfive that the 
freedom he had taken with that work, which She much 
admired, might hurt him in her Majefty’s opinion, and de- 
feat his defign. 

This difappointment, when he came to know it, did 
not abate his ardour in profecuting his ſtudies at Brand- 
Broughton. After publifhing the Vindication, before men- 
tioned, early in the year 1738, he applied himfelf with 
great induftry to compofe the fecond volume of his work, 
notwithſtanding the clamours, which had been raifed, and 
now grew louder, againft the firft. ‘1 go fteadily on,” 
fays he in a letter to Dr. Middleton, Nov. 12, 1738, 
“ amidft much ill treatment. If you afk, what it is that 
* fupports me, I will tell you, my excellent friend: It is 
* the love of truth, and a clear conviction of the reality of 
* the Jewiſh and Chriftian Revelations." 

Animated with thefe principles, he went on with his 
great defign, and feems to have fpent the two or three 
fucceeding years upon it. Only, in 1739, he drew up and 
publifhed a fhort defence of Mr. Pope's Effay on Man, 
againſt Mr. de Croufaz, who had written a book to fhew 
that it was conftructed on the principles of Spinofa, and 
contained a dangerous ſyſtem of irreligion. But though 
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this was a flight thing, and took up little of his time, yet 
as it refpected fo eminent a perfon, and had great confe- 
quences with regard to himſelf, it will be proper to enlarge 
upon it. 

It has been objected to Mr. Warburton, that, in his 
earlier days, he had himfelf entertained a prejudice againft 
Mr. Pope, and had even expreffed it in very ftrong terms. 
The offence taken had probably been occafioned by a 
fevere reflexion, in one of his fatires, on Mr. Warbur- 
ton's friend and patron, Sir Robert Sutton. And, in that 
cafe, it is likely that he might exprefs himfelf of the poet, 
with too much warmth. For I will not conceal or difguife 
the infirmity of my friend. When his moral feelings 
were touched, he was apt to be tranfported into fome in- 
temperance of expreffion, and was not always guarded, or 
even juft, in his cenfures or commendations. But a mind, 
naturally great, does not long retain this fervour, and, 
when cooled by reflection, is in hafte to make amends 
for its former exceffes. It is impoffible, indeed, that, 
under any provocation, he fhould be blind to fo much 
merit, as our great poet poſſeſſed; and what he faw of 
this fort in any man, he was not backward to declare to 
others. In his Vindication of himfelf, laft year, he had 
fhewn how much he admired Mr. Pope, by quoting a fine 
paffage from him, and applying it to himfelf in a way; 
that fhewed an efteem of his morals, as well as poetry. 

Since 
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Since that time, he had fuffered fo much abufe himfelf 
from angry zealots, and felt fo ftrongly, in his own cafe, 
what it was for a well-meaning man to have his religious 
fentiments mifreprefented, that this attack of M. de Croufaz 
would naturally find him in a difpofition to refent it. 

Add to all this, that he faw with concern the ill ufe 
which fome were ready to make of the fuppofed fatalifm 
of Mr. Pope, and how hurtful it was to religion to have it 
imagined, that fo great a genius was ill-inclined towards it. 

Thefe reafons, working together, feem to have deter- 
mined him to take the part of the injured poet; as in- 
deed he explains the matter himfelf in a letter of July 16, 
1739, to Dr. Middleton :—* A certain great man is very 
* angry with me for fpeaking of you in the manner I did. 
* 1 make no queftion but another fort of thofe they call 
great men will hold themfelves outraged by me in my 
„ vindication of Mr. Pope againft M. de Croufaz in fome 
* letters which are going to be collected together and pub- 
**Jifhed. But I cannot forbear fhewing my efteem of 
** merit, and my contempt of their calumniators, or think- 
ce ing that it is of ufe to Religion to prove fo noble a genius 
es js a friend to it. 

Theſe letters were much read, and gave a new luſtre 
to Mr. Warburton's reputation. They fhewed the elegance 
of his tafte in polite literature, as well as his penetration 
into moral fubjects. Mr. Pope was fupremely ſtruck with 
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them *, and might now exult, as his predeceffor Boileau 
had done, when he cried out, in the face of his enemies— 
“ Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, fait mon apologie.” 

From this time there was an intimate acquaintance 
formed between the poet and his commentator. The ef- 
fe&s of this union will be taken notice of prefently. I 
now only add, that it was ftrongly cemented by a mutual 
profeffion of efteem, and a conftant interchange of letters. 

Among thefe I find one which Mr. Warburton addreffed 
to his friend, in vindication of Sir Robert Sutton ; written, 
asappears, with the view of prevailing with him to ftrike 
that gentleman's name out of his fatires. As it fets the 
author in an amiable light, and feems to confirm my 
conjecture, that his former diffatisfaction with Mr. Pope 
had arifen from this circumftance, I fhall give it in the 
Appendix [A]. 

Towards the end of this year [1739] he publifhed a 
new and improved edition of the firft volume of the D.L., 
and fent it to his friend Bifhop Hare; who, in a kind 
letter of Dec. I, 1739, returns his thanks for it, and 
adds“ I hope not only pofterity, but the prefent age, 
* will do juftice to fo much merit, and do affure you, it 
* fhall not be my fault if it do not.” Which I mention 
to fhew that the envy which was then rifing very fait 
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againft the author of the D. L. and which was fuppofed 
to have the countenance of fome confiderable Church- 
men, had made no alteration in the fentiments of that 
great prelate, or leffened his efteem of him. Indeed on 
all occafions he expreffed his regard for Mr. Warburton in 
the friendlieſt manner, of which the following inftance 
muft not de omitted. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, who was a man of bufinefs, and 
had been Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in Queen 
Anne’s time, grew ambitious, in the latter part of his life, 
to be taken notice of asa critick on Shakefpeare. He had 
feen fome notes on his favourite poet by Mr. Warburton 
in Mr. Theobald's edition: And as he was now preparing 
one of his own, which he afterwards printed at the Cla- 
rendon prefs, he very juftly conceived that the affiftance 
of Mr. Theobald's co-adjutor might be of fervice to him in 
the execution of that project. 

With this view he got himfelf introduced to Mr. War- 
burton by the Bifhop of Salifbury, Dr. Sherlock, and 
managed fo well as to draw from his new acquaintance a 
large collection of notes and emendations, which were, in 
confidence, communicated to him in a feries of private 
letters. 

What followed upon this, and what ufe he made of 


thofe friendly communications, I need not repeat, as the 
account 
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account is given by Mr. Warburton himfelf in the lively . 
preface to his and Mr. Pope's edition of Shakefpeare, of 
which fomething more will be faid in its place. It is 
enough to fay here, that he very reafonably refented this 
uſage, and complained of it to his two friends, thé Bi- 
ſhops of Salifbury and Chichefter. The former expreffes his 
concern at this ill-treatment, and the more fo, he fays, as be 
bad in Jome meafure been tbe occafion of it ; i. e. by bringing 
Mr. Warburton and Sir Thomas Hanmer together. 
The latter tells him, in a letter of May 9, 1739—-* Sir 
« Thomas Hanmer's proceeding with refpect to Shakefpeare 
* is very extraordinary.—I think you do very well to get 
* your own papers out of his hands: ‘tis pity, they have 
* been fo long in them, fince 'tis probable he has fqueezed 
* what he could out of them; which is moft ungenerous 
* treatment.” He concludes with ſaying IJ hope you 
* will find leifure to give the world a Shakefpeare, your- 
** felf, which the fooner ‘tis made known the better.” 
And thus ended this trifling affair, which 1 fhould 
fcarcely have mentioned but to do juftice to the friendly 
temper of Bifhop Hare, who interefted himfelf fo kindly 
in all his concerns; and to fhew that Mr. Warburton's 
conduct was not directed by caprice or petulance, but was 
that of a man of fenfe and honour, and as fuch was ap- 
proved by his moft judicious friends. 
l Mr. 
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Mr. Warburton was fo taken up with his ftudies, and 
found fo much delight in them, thet he rarely ftirred from 
home; which he would often fay there was no good rea- 
fon for doing, except neceffary bufinefs, and the ſatisfac- 
tion of feeing a friend. What the world calls amufement 
from a change of the ſcene, paſſed for nothing with him, 
who was too well employed to be tired of his fituation, 
or to have a thought of running away from himſelf; 
which, after all, they, who are inceſſantly making the 
experiment, find impoflible to be done. Yet he fometimes 
found himfelf obliged to go to London ; as he did in the 
fpring of the year 1740 ; and he took that opportunity of 
making his firft vifit to Mr. Pope, of which he immedi- 
ately * gave Dr. Middleton the following account.- 

* | paffed about a week at Twickenham in the moft 
* agreeable manner. Mr. Pope is as good a companion, 
* as a poet; and what is more, appears to be as good a 
* man.” 

The laft was indeed the confideration, that fo much in- 
deared Mr. Pope to him. He found him an honeft and 
well-principled man ; zealous to promote the interefts of 
virtue, and impreffed with an awful fenfe of religion, 
natural and revealed. In fhort, he found an image of 
himſelf in his new acquaintance: no wonder then, their 


* May 6, 1740. 
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efteem and affed ion grew fo faſt as to give umbrage, in 
no long time, to a certain nobleman, who had taken to 
himfelf the honour of being the guide and pbilofopber of 
Mr. Pope. 

The acquifition of this new friend came very feafonably 
to fupport Mr. Warburton under the lofs of another, the 
excellent Bifhop Hare, who died after a fhort illnefs the 6th 
of April this year. 

How he felt that lofs, the publick has been informed 
by himfelf in the preface to the fecond volume of the 
D. L., and with a flow of ſentiment and expreffion, which 
only the trueft friendfhip, operating on a mind like his, 
could infpire. But we are better pleafed to hear him 
exprefs his fenfe of it in a private letter to a friend. Speak- 
ing of the Bifhop's death to Dr. Middleton, in the letter 
above mentioned of May 6, 1740, he fays—'* He has not 
* left his fellow behind him for the love and encourage- 
** ment of learning. I have had a great lofs in his death. 
* He honoured me with his efteem and friendíhip. This 
* I efteemed a great obligation. I never fought to increafe 
* it by any other dependance upon him; and by the terms 
* on which we kept up a correfpondence, he did me the 
* juftice to believe, I expected no other.” 

This freedom of correfpondence does honour to both 
parties; and was obferved, with addrefs, in this letter to 
Dr. Middleton, who had conceived Bifhop Hare to have 

4 taken 
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taken a prejudice againft himfelf, for his liberty in pro- 
feffing fome fentiments, not conformable to his Lordfhip's. 
He therefore infinuates there was no ground for fuch a 
fufpicion, for that he himfelf, fo much and fo long in the 
Biſhop's favour, had lived with him on the fame free 
terms. He kuew very well, that nothing could recom- 
mend his patron or himfclf to his friend's good opinion 
more, than fuch liberality on the one part, and fo manly 
a conduct on the other. 

But the truth is, though Mr. Warburton very properly 
fought not to increafe his obligation to Bifhop Hare, he 
would certainly have received the higheft, had it been in 
the Bifhop’s power; which very probably ended with the 
Queen's death. 

In May, 1741, was publifhed the fecond volume of the 
D. L. which completed the argument, although not the 
entire plan of that work. A work! in all views, of the 
moft tranfcendant merit, whether we confider the inven- 
tion, or the execution. 

A plain fimple argument, yet perfectly new, proving 
the divinity of the Mofaic Law, and laying a ſure foun- 
dation for the fupport of Chriftianity, is there drawn out 
to a great length by a chain of reafoning, fo elegantly 
connected, that the reader is carried along it with eafe and 
pleafure; while the matter prefented to him is fo ftriking 
for its own importance, fo embcllifhed by a lively fancy, 

Fa and 
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nd illuftrated, from all quarters, by exquifite learning 
and the moft ingenious difquifition, that, in the whole 
compafs of modern or antient theology, there is nothing 
equal or fimilar to this extraordinary performance, 

Such is the general idea of the Divine Legation of 
Mofes. But for a more diftinct conception of its frame; 
to fee at once 

—' the bearings and the ties, 
** The ftrong connections, juít dependencies ;” 
the reader is referred to the recapitulation at the end of the 
VIth book , where the author himfelf has drawn up a 
brief comprehenfive view of his whole fcheme, with great 
fpirit. 

This year, but fomething earlier, came out Dr. Mid- 
dleton's famous Hiffory of tbe Life of Cicero; which was re- 
ceived by the publick, as it deferved to be, with great ap- 
plaufe. Mr. Warburton took the firft occafion to compli- 
ment his friend upon it; And, as in the concluding part 
of that work Dr. Middleton had controverted the account 
given of Cicero’s philofophical opinions in the firft volume 
of the D. L. he takes notice, that de bad a more particular 
pleafure in the laf fection, as he was more particularly in- 
terefied in it; and then proceeds to moralize in the fol- 
lowing manner——“‘ We perhaps ſhall neither of us be 
ec efteemed orthodox writers. But this we fhall do, we 


* See Vol. III. p. 467. 
* mall 
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* fhall give an example to the world, which orthodox 
*€ writers rarely do, and perhaps of more ufe to mankind, 
* than moft of the refined fubjeéts they engage in, that 
“ we can differ in many important points, and publicly 
* avow our difference, without the leaft interruption of 
* the declared friendfhip and efteem, we bear to each 
* other. And the Life of Tully, and the D. L., will be 
* a rule, which few have fet us and perhaps few will fol- 
*€ low, how men, who eſteem and love each other, fhould 
* comport themfelves when they differ in opinion. So 
** that whichever is right or wrong in opinion, the honeft 
* part of the world will judge both of us to be right in 
cc ſentiment 9." 

To whom Dr. Middleton replies, with great complacen- 
cy, in the fame ſtrain— “ As to the circumftance, from 
“ which you draw fo juft and ufeful a leſſon, of our dif- 
** fering from each other in fome particular opinions, as 
* | was always perfuaded that it could not have any other 
* effect upon you, fo I have the comfort to affure you, 
* that I never felt the leat impreſſion from it ditadvanta- 
** geous to our friendfhip. It is the neceffary confequence 
* of that privilege of our nature on which all men of ſenſe 
* fet the higheft value, the liberty of judging for our- 
* felves ; yet fince it would be a great ſatis faction to me 


* April 29, 1741. 
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* in all cafes to find my judgement confirmed by yours, 
* fo, when you are at full leifure, I fhould be glad to 
* know the particular reafons which force you to differ 
c from me on the fubject of Cicero's opinions; to which 
cc alone our difference in the prefent cafe is to be referred, 
ce that as far as is poffible we may come ſtill nearer to each 
* other .“ 

Thus thefe two ingenious men; and the fame fpirit 
breathes through the reft of their letters: So that their 
whole temper feems to have refolved itfelf into a princi- 
ple of general candour, Yet, within a month or two, a 
frefh difference of opinion taking place (though on a fub- 
je& of no more importance than the other about Cicero, 
refpecting only the origin of popifh ceremonies) and nei- 
ther fide giving way, our two candid friends cooled in- 
fenfibly towards each other, and feem, thenceforward, to 
have difcontinued their correfpondence; for I find no 
letters, that paffed between them, of a later date, than 
thofe of this year which touch upon that difference. A 
memorable inftance of our common weaknefs! which 
fhews how little ftrefs is to be laid on thofe profeſſions 
of candour, with which our letters and converfations over- 
flow; and how impoffible it is for any lafting friendſhip 
to fubfift between men of oppofite principles and perfua- 

Cambridge, April g, 1741. I fuppofe a mifdate for May sth, or 


Mr. Warburton’s letter 1s mifdated. 
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fions, however their feelings may for a time be diffem- 
bled, or difguifed even to themfelves, by a fhew of good 
breeding. 

For a contrary reafon, the conformity of their fenti- 
ments, the friendfhip between Mr. Warburton and Mr. 
Pope became every day clofer and more confidential, In 
the beginning of this fummer, when the bufinefs that 
had called him to London, on the publication of his book, 
was over, he went down again to Twickenham, and 
paffed fome weeks with Mr. Pope there, and in a country- 
ramble, which led them at laft to Oxford. The univer- 
fity was naturally pleafed at the arrival of two fuch ftran- 
gers, and feemed defirous of inrolling their names among 
their graduates. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
intended for the Divine, and that of Doctor of Law for 
the Poet, as a teftimony of their great reſpect for each. 
But intrigue and envy defeated this fcheme; and the uni- 
verfity loft the honour of decorating, at the fame time, 
the two greateft geniuffes of the age, by the fault of one 
or two of its members *. Mr. Pope retired with fome 
indignation to Twickenham, but confoled himfelf and his 
friend with this ſarcaſtic reflexion “ We fhall take our 
* degree together in Fame, whatever we do at the uni- 
“ verfity +.” 

* Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Lond. 1753. Letter CVII. 


T Sept. 20, 1741. 
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The time they fpent together this fummer gave oc- 
cafion to fome interefting converfations. Mr. Warburton 
ſuggeſted many alterations and improvements of Mr. Pope's 
moral writings, and particularly advifed him to ftrike out 
every thing in them that might be fufpecfed of baving tbe 
lean glance towards fate or naturaliſin, which he confented 
to, we are told, with extreme pleafure *. It was, alfo, at 
this time that he concerted with him the plan of the IVth 
book of the Dunciad 4. 

Mr. Pope loft no time in carrying it into execution. In 
November following he preſſes his friend to meet him at 
Prior-Park, on the invitation of Mr. Allen, with whom he 
then was, and tells him it was there that he ſhould find 
moft leifure to profit by the advice he had given him * to 
refume the ftudies, which he had almoſt laid afide by per- 
petual avocations and diffipations." 

Here accordingly they met: a great part of the new 
poem was read and highly approved: the reft was finiſhed 
in the courfe of the year 1742, and a project formed 
. for making Mr. Warburton the Editor of the IV books com- 
plete; which was executed very early in 1743 and fo 
much to the author's ſatisfaction, that he afterwards en- 
gaged him to ſuſtain the like office with regard to the reft 
of his Works 1. 


* Pref. to his Works. 
+ Pope's Works, Vol. IX. Letter CX. note. 
$ Letters 112, 113, 114, 115. 
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I fhall find a fitter place, in the courfe of thefe re- 
flexions, to fpeak my own fentiments of the edition of 
Mr. Pope's works. All I have now to add on this in- 
terefting part of Mr. Warburton's life, is, that the moft 
unreferved confidence continued between the two friends 
till Mr. Pope's death in May, 1744 : and with what warmth 
of affection on both fides, appears from the laft will and 
teftament of the latter, and from the zeal of the former to 
fulfill his intention and to do all poffible honour to his 
memory. 2 

It muft, indeed, be regretted that this memorable 
friendfhip commenced fo late, and ended fo foon. We. 
might otherwife have feen the moft valuable fruits of it. 
Their hearts and heads were exactly attuned to each other ; 
and, had the life and health of Mr. Pope permitted, this 
harmonious agreement in the powers and purpofes of two 
fuch men could not have failed to produce many a noble 
defign in favour of virtue and religion. 

The death of our great poet, was an event that could 
not fail of putting the fpirits of the ingenious in motion, 
and of exciting an emulation, among the lovers of polite 
literature, to adorn his memory and virtues. It accor- 
‘dingly produced Mr. Brown's Ejay on Satire, which was 
addreffed to Mr. Warburton, and fo far approved by him, 
as to be prefixed to his edition of Mr. Pope's works. It 
alfo brought on the dawn of Mr. Mafon's genius, in Tbe 
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Monody, entitled Muſæus; which gave ſo ſure a preſage of 
his future eminence in poetry, and fo advantageous a pic- 
ture of his mind, that Mr. Warburton, on the fight 
of it, 
* With open arms received one poet more.” 

Soon after Mr. Pope's death, Mr. Warburton received a 
letter from a learned and ingenious lady, Mrs. Cock- 
burne, lamenting that event, and making fome enquiry 
after Mr. Pope’s works; but the real purpofe of the let- 
ter-writer was to draw Mr. Warburton into an explanation 
of his fyftem concerning Moral Obligation, as delivered in 
the firft volume of the D. L., it being different from one 
efpoufed by herfelf, which was that of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

His anfwer to this Lady is written with great civility and 
politenefs, and was fo well received, that, when, a year or 
two afterwards, fhe drew up her confutation of Dr. Ruther- 
forth's Effay on Virtue, fhe fent the manufcript to Mr. 
Warburton; who was extremely pleafed with it, and wrote 
a fhort preface in recommendation of that work. His 
Letter may be feen in the Appendix [B]. 

But to return to what I was faying of Mr. Pope's friend- 
fhip for Mr. Warburton, 

Next to the enjoyment itfelf of fuch a friendfhip, the 
chief benefit Mr. Warburton derived from it, was the 
being introduced by his means to his principal friends ; 


particularly Mr. Murray, and Mr, ALLEN; two of the 
greateft 
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greateft and beft men of the age. As I had myfelf the 
honour of being well acquainted with thefe excellent per- 
fons, and very much obliged to them, I may the rather 
be allowed to indulge myfelf in the recollection of their 
virtues, 

Mr. Murray, afterwards Earl of Mansfield and Lord 
Chicf Juftice of England, was fo extraordinary a perfon, 
and made fo great a figure in the world, that his name 
muft go down to pofterity, with diftinguifhed honour, in 
the public records of the nation. For his fhining talents 
difplayed themfelves in every department of the ftate, as 
well as in the fupreme Court of Juftice, his peculiar pro- 
vince; which he filled with a luftre of reputation, not 
equalled perhaps, certainly not exceeded, by that of any 
of his predeceſſors. 

Of his conduct in the Houfe of Lords, I can fpeak 
with the more confidence, becaufe I fpeak from my own 
obfervation. Too good to be the leader, and too able to 
be the dupe, of any party, he was believed to fpeak his 
own fenfe of public meafures ; and the authority of his 
judgement was fo high that, in regular times, the Houfe 
was ufually determined by it. He was no forward, or 
frequent fpeaker; but referved himfelf, as was fit, for 
occafions worthy of him. In debate, he was eloquent as 
well as wife; or rather, he became eloquent by his 
wifdom. His countenance and tone of voice imprinted 
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the ideas of penetration, probity, and candour; but what 
fecured your attention and affent to all he faid, was his 
conftant good fenfe, flowing in apt terms and the cleareft 
method. He affected no fallies of the imagination, or 
burfts of paffion ; much lefs would he condetcend to per- 
fonal abufe or petulant altercation. All was clear, candid 
reafon, letting itfelf fo eafily into the minds of his hear- 
ers as to carry information and conviction with it. Ina 
word, his public fenatorial character refembled very much 
that of Meffala, of whom Cicero fays, addreſſing himſelf 
to Brutus 

* Do not imagine, Brutus, that, for worth, honour, 
* and a warm love of his country, any one is comparable 
ce to Meſſala: So that his eloquence, in which he won- 
ce derfully excells, is almoft eclipfed by thofe virtues. And 
* even in his difplay of that faculty, his fuperior good 
* fenfe fhews itfelf moft: with fo much care and fkill 
*€ hath he formed himfelf to the truet manner of fpeak- 
* ing! His powers of genius and invention are confeſſ- 
& edly of the firft fize; yet he almoft owes lefs to them, 
ce than to the diligent and ſtudious cultivation of his judge» 
* ment v. 


* ** Cave putes probitate, conftantià, cur’, ftudio reipublice, quid- 
ce quam illi fimile effe; ut eloquentia, quà mirabiliter excellit, vix in eo 
s locum ad laudandum habere videatur. Quanquam in hic ipfà fapientia 
** plus apparet: ita gravi judicio multáque arte fe exercuit in veriffimo 
** genere dicendi. ‘Tanta autem induftria eft, tantumque evigilat in ftu- 
* dio, ut non maximé ingenio, quod in eo fummum eft, gratia habenda 
se videatur." Cic, ad Brutum, I. 15. 

In 
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In the commerce of private life, he was eafy, friendly, 
and agreeable, extremely fenfible of merit in other men, 
and ready on all occaſions to countenance and produce it. 
From his early youth, he had attracted the notice, and ob- 
tained the friendfhip and applaufe, of our great poet. 

Mr. ALLEN was a man of plain good fenfe, and the 
moft benevolent temper. He rofe to great confideration by 
farming the crofs-pofts; which he put into the admirable 
order in which we now find them; very much to the 
public advantage, as well as his own. He was of that 
generous compofition, that his mind enlarged with his 
fortune; and the wealth he fo honourably acquired, he 
{pent in a fplendid hofpitality, and the moft extenfive 
charities. His houfe, in fo public a fcene as that of Bath, 
was open to all men of rank and worth, and efpecially to 
men of diftinguifhed parts and learning; whom he ho- 
noured and encouraged ; and whofe refpective merits he 
was cnabled to appreciate, by a natural difcernment and 
fuperior good fenfe, rather than any acquired ufe and 
knowledge of letters. His domeftic virtues were above 
all praife. With thefe qualities he drew to himfelf an 
univerfal refpect; and poffeffed, in a high degree, the 
efteem of Mr. Pope, who, in one of his moral effays, has 
done juftice to his modeft and amiable character. 

To thefc two incomparable perfons Mr. Pope was ef- 
pecially anxious to introduce his friend; and it was not 

4 long 
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long before he experienced the moft fubftantial benefits 
from this recommendation. 

In the mean time, his attention was turned towards 
that numerous hoft of anfwerers, which the D. L. of Mofes 
had brought down upon him. The extenfive argument, 
and mifcellaneous nature of that work, had led him to de- 
clare his fentiments on a multitude of queftions, on which 
he thought differently from other writers, and of courfe to 
cenfure or confute their opinions. Whole bodies of men, 
as well as individuals of the higheft reputation, were at- 
tacked by him; and his manner was to fpeak his ſenſe of 
all with freedom and force. So that moft writers, and 
even readers, had fome ground of complaint againſt him. 
Not only the free-thinkers and unbelievers, againft whom 
. the tenour of his book was directed, but the heterodox of 
every denomination were treated without much ceremony; 
and of the orthodox themfelves fome tenet or other, which 
till then they had held facred, was difcuffed and repro- 
bated by him. Straggling herefies, or embodied ſyſtems, 
made no difference with him; as they came in his way, 
no quarter was given to either: his end and manner of 
** writing," as Dr. Middleton truly obferved, being to pur- 
« fue truth, wherever he found it, and, from the midft 
“ of fmoke and darknefs, to fpread light and day around 
* him $," 

* Letter VII. in Dr. Middleton's Works, vol. II. 
Such 
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Such a writer (independently of the envy, which ever 
attends fuperior genius) muft needs have innumerable ene- 
mies. And as all could not receive, nor the greater part 
deferve, his notice, he determined to felect a few of the 
more refpectable, out of the grofs body of affailants, and 
to quit his hands of them at once, in a general compre- 
henfive anfwer. This was done by Remarks on feveral 
occafional Reflexions, in two parts; the former publifhed in 
1744, and the /zcond (which he ftyles the /4/) in 1745; 
and both, executed in fuch a manner as was not likely to 
invite any frefh attacks upon him. 

Yet the rage of his anfwerers was not prefently fub- 
dued. Writing to a confidential friend from Prior-Park 
the year following (July 15, 1746) he tells him—** I 
have a deluge of writers againft me. But two great men 
have made me promife to anfwer none of them. They 
faid—* You imagine the world takes as much notice of 
your anfwerers, as you yourfelf do. You are miftaken. 
The names of nonc of them were cver heard of in good 
company. And the world wonders you fhould fo mif- 
employ your time.’ To this I faid, * It was true. But 
that there ‘was another body to which fome regard fhould 
be had, the inferior Clergy.” They faid, if fuch writers 
miflcd them, it was in vain for me to think of them. 
And indeed I begin to think Ariftotle miftaken when he 
defined man to be a rational animal. Not but I know the 

fource 
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fource of all this oppofition is rather to be attributed to a 
bad heart, than a bad head. And you would be furprized 
at the inftances of envy I could give you. Had I the 
complaifance to die to-morrow, it would all be over, before 
the end of the week. I am in this condition of a dead 
man, already, with regard to the Indies, there being at 
this immenfe diftance no room for envy, as you will fee 
by the following extract of a letter I received from one of 
the governors of Virginia :" 

* [ never had fo much profit from any book, except 
* the Bible, as from your's. The flood of infidelity has 
é reached us. The bleſſing of Gop upon your excellent 
& pen will, I hope, preferve us from the evil influence. 
« Pennfylvania feems to be over-run with Deifm. The 
“ Quakers are generally infected, and it being their con- 
“ ftitution to have no eftablifhed religion, their too-uni- 
ce verfal toleration receives all without diſtinction. And 
* they who worfhip Gop, and they who do not, are in 
* the fame efteem. 

* Your firít and fecond volumes of the Divine Legation 
* came over to their public library. I recommended it 
* ftrongly. It foon became the fubject of alk converfa- 
* tion. Never were fuch ftruggles about any book, who 
* fhould firt read it. The reafonable were convinced; 
* the obftinate were aftonifhed. A friend of mine 


* of learning and ſtation there {poke of it with the 
* warmeft 
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* warmeft praife: he faid, it had made him ten times 
*€ more a Chriftian, than he had ever been. 

Thefe reflexions were confolatory to him, and made him 
bear with more temper the petulance of his adverfaries ; 
whom he feems to have neglected, till one of high fame 
and confident pretenfions forced him again into the field 
of controverfy. But this was not till ſome years after- 
wards, I now go on with my narrative from 1745. 

Mr. Pope had very early introduced his friend to the 
notice of Lord Chefterfield; who going this year Lord 
Lieutenant to Ireland, was defirous of taking Mr. Warbur- 
ton with him, as his firt Chaplain. He had his reafons 
for declining this offer; but he had a proper fenfe of the 
civility, and made his public acknowledgements for it in a 
dedication of the Alliance, reprinted with many corrections 
and improvements in 1748. The ftyle of compliment in 
this piece will perhaps be cenfured as too high. But the 
truth is that fpccious nobleman had the fortune to be 
better thought of, in his life-time, than he has been fince. 
The general opinion therefore (which came confirmed to 
him by Mr. Pope) very naturally inflamed the expreffion 
of his gratitude, in that panegyrical epiftle. | 

After an acquaintance of fome years, Mr. Allen had, 
now, feen fo much of his friend, that he wifhed to unite 
him ftill more clofely to himfelf by an alliance of marriage 
with an accomplifhed Lady of his own family *. 


* Mifs Gertrude Tucker, Mr. Allen's favourite niece. 
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This event took place in the beginning of the year 1746; 
and foon after, the preacherfhip of Lincoln’s-Inn happen- 
ing to become vacant, Mr. Murray, then Solicitor General, 
eafily prevailed with the learned Bench to invite fo eminent 
a perfon, as Mr. Warburton, to accept that office. 


II. 

From the time of his marriage, Mr. Warburton reſided 
chiefly at Prior- Park. In fo agreeable, or, rather, fplen- 
did a retreat, he enjoyed health, affluence, and leiſure; 
the beft company, when he chofe to partake of it; and 
every other accommodation, which could be acceptable 
to a man of letters. His ambition was, alfo, gratified with 
the higheft perfonal reputation; and, in due time, he 
fucceeded to the chief honours of his profeſſion. All this 
he could not but be fenfible of. Yet, I have heard him 
fay, that the moft delicious feafon of his life was that 
which he had fpent at Newark and Brand-Broughton. So 
delightful are the fpringing hopes of youth! and fo en- 
chanting the fcenes which open to a great genius, when 
he comes firt to know himſelf, and to make trial of his- 
powers! The impreffion, thefe left upon him, is very 
agreeably defcribed in a letter to Mr. C. Yorke, fo late as 
the year 1758. Mr. Yorke had acquainted him with an 
excurfion he had been making into Nottinghamfhire. In 


his anfwer from P. P. Oct. 2, 1758, he fays—" I am 
* glad 
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« glad to underftand.you have amufed yourfelf agreeably 
* with a ramble into Nottinghamíhire, It would have 
* been the greateſt pleafure to have chopped upon you at 
* Newark: And I would have done fo, on the leaft in- 
** timation. I could have led you through delicious walks, 
* and picked off, for your amufement in our rambles, a 
*  thoufand notions which I hung upon every thorn, as I 
* paffed, thirty years ago." 

But to return from this reflexion. 

The Preacherfhip of Lincoln’s-Inn had been offered him 
in fo handfome a manner, that it could not be refufed. 
Otherwife, the thing was not agreeable to him. 

In a letter to Dr. Taylor * from Prior-Park, May 22, 
1746, he ſays—“ 1 think I told you in my laft, that the 
* Society of Lincoln'e-Inn had made me an unanimous 
offer of the Preacherfhip; which therefore I could not 
“ refufe, though I would gladly have done it. For it will 
4 require five or fix months attendance. And the advan- 
“tage of the thing itfelf you may judge of, by this: 
* Mr. Allen would have me take a houfe, for which I pay 
& as much rent, as the whole preacherfhip is worth. This 
* only to you. And don't think I fpeak with any affectation 
s when I tell you in your ear, that nothing can be more 


* The phyfician—firft of Newark, afterwards of London ; very eminent 
in his profeflion, and from his eaily youth a friend of Mr. Warburton's. 
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* difagreeable to me, than this way of life. But I hope 
& and determine that it fhall not continue long. Don’t 
% you pity me? I fhall be forced to write fermons: and 
‘© Gop knows what will become of the D. L. But if I 
* can do any good in this new ftation, I fhall know how 
* to bear the difagreements of it, and that’s all. How 
** capricious is the fate of mortals! Any other clergyman 
* would think himfelf happy in fuch an honour as the 
* Society has done me. I believe it is the firit * has been 
* done to their Preacher. Yet I have no joy in it.” 

The truth is, the attendance on the term brokc in upon 
his leifure; and, what was worfe, the necefüty he was 
under of compofing fermons, with which he was but 
flenderly provided, diverted him from other things, for 
which he judged himfelf better qualified, and which he 
had more at heart. 

The fruits of his induftry in this new office there will 
be occafion to fpeak of, and to appreciate hereafter. For 
the prefent, it is true, his greater defigns received fome 
interruption, and particularly, as he intimates, that of the 
D. L.; although other reafons concurred to make him 
defer (indeed much too long) the profecution of that noble 
work. 

In the year 1747 appeared his edition of Shakefpeare's 
works, which he had undertaken at the inftance of Mr. 

| *He means, by the unanimous offer of their preacherfhip. 


Pope. 
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Pope. He was defirous"—the editor fpeaks in his own 
perfon—* I fhould give a new edition of this poet; and 
* that his edition fhould be melted down into mine. In 
memory of our friendfhip, I have therefore made it our 
‘6 joint edition *." 

As the public envy was now at its height, from the 
rifing fortune, as well as fame, of the author, this edition 
awakened a fpirit of criticifm, which haunted him in every 
fhape of dull ridicule, and folemn confutation. Happen- 
ing to fpeak of this, in a letter written to him 1749 (for 
by that time I had the honour of being perfonally ac- 
quainted with him) he replies to me in the following: 
lively manner—* I have, as you fay, raifed a fpirit with- 
* out defigning it. And, whileI thought I was only con- 
* jecturing, it feems I was conjuring. So that I had no 
** fooner evoked the name of Shakefpeare from the rotten 
cc monument of his former editions, than a crew of ftrange 
* devils, and more groteſque than any he laughs at in 
* the old farces, came chattering, mewing, and grinning 
*€ round about me t.” 

The outcry againft him was, indeed, pretty much what 
is here fo pleafantly defcribed. His illuftrations of the 
poet's fenfe wcre frequently not taken; and his corrections 
of the faulty text, not allowed. And, to fpeak candidly, 


* Preface to Shakefpeare. 


+ Prior Park, Sept. 28, 1749. 
it 
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it could fcarce be otherwife. For, though all pretend to 
be judges of poetry, few have any idea of poeticalcriti- 
cifm. And, as to what concerns the emendation of the 
text, the abler the critic, the more liable he is to fome 
extravagance of conjecture (as we fee in the cafe of Bent- 
ley himfelf); it being dullnefs, and not judgement, that 
beft fecures him from this fort of imputation *. 

For the reft, fuch is the felicity of his genius in re- 
ftoring numberlefs paffages to their integrity, and in ex- 
plaining others which the author's fublime conceptions» 
or his licentious expreffion, had kept out of fight, that 
this fine edition of Shakefpeare muft ever be highly 


* 'The apology, which an eminent French writer makes for Jofeph 
Scaliger, may ferve for all Commentators of his fize: 
** Je ne fçay fi on ne pourroit pas dire que Scaliger avoit trop d'efprit, 
c et trop de.fcience, pour faire un bon commentaire; car à force d'avoir 
** de l'efprit, il trouvoit dans les auteurs qu'il commentoit, plus de fineffe 
** et plus de genie, qu'ils n'en avoient effectivement ; et fa profonde lité- 
** rature étoit caufe qu'il voyoit mille rapports entre les penfées d'un auteur, 
** et quelque point rare d'antiquité. De forte qu'il s'imaginoit que fon 
* auteur avoit fait quelque allufion à ce point d’antiquit’, et fur ce pied-li il 
1 corrigeoit un paffage. Si on n'aime mieux s'imaginer que l'envie d'eclaircir 
* un miftere d'érudition inconnu aux autres critiques, l'engageoit a fuppofer 
** qu'il fe trouvoit dans un tel ou tel paffage. Quoiqu'il en foit, les com- 
* mentaires qui viennent de lui, font pleins de conjectures hardies, in- 
** ginieufes, ct fart fcavantes, mais il n'eft gueres apparent que les auteurs 
** ayent fongé à tout c « qu'il Jeur fait dire. On s'éloigne de leur fens aufti 
“t bien quand on a beaucoup d'efprit, que quand on n'en a pas, &c." 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, Juin, 1684. 


4 valued 
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valued by men of fenfe and tafte ; a fpirit, congenial to 
that of the author, breathing throughout, and eafily 
atoning, with fuch, for the little miftekes and inadver- 

tencies, difcoverable in it. 
Mr. Warburton very properly neglected all attacks on 
his own critical fame. But of one, that was made foon 
after on the moral charaéier of his friend, he took morc 
notice. In 1749 an infignificant pamphlet, under the 
name of 4 Patriot King, was publifhed by Lord Boling- 
broke, or by his direction, with a preface to it, reflecting 
highly on Mr. Pope's honour. The provocation was fim- 
ply this. The manufcript of that trivial declamation had 
been intruſted to the care of Mr. Pope, with thc charge (as 
it was pretended) that only a certain number of copies 
fhould be printed. Mr. Pope, in his exceſſive admiration 
of his Lordthip (which was the chief foible of his cha- 
racer) took that opportunity, for fear fo invaluable a 
treafure of patriot-cloquence fhould be loft to the pub- 
lick, to exceed his commiffion, and to run off more co- 
pies, which were found, after his death, in the printer's 
warehouſe; but with fo little fecrefy that feveral of his 
friends, and in particular Mr. Allen (as he told me) was 
apprized of it at the time, and by Mr. Pope himfelf, This 
charge, however frivolous, was aggravated beyond mea- 
fure; and, notwithftanding the proofs Lord Bolingbroke 
had received of Mr. Pope’s devotion to him, envenomed 
with 
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with the utmoſt malignity. Mr. Warburton thought it 
became him to vindicate his deceaſed friend; and he did 
it fo effectually, as not only to ſilence his accufer, but te 
cover him with confuſion. 

And here let me have leave to pauſe a little, while, in 
emulation of this generous conduct of my friend towards 
one great man, I endeavour to perform the fame office 
towards another; the moſt amiable of his time; who has 
ſuffered, in the public opinion, by a charge of immoral 
meanneſs brought againſt him by Mr. Pope himſelf, and, 
as I am perſuaded, without the leaft foundation. The 
perſon I mean is Mr. Addiſon, in whofe good name, as in 
that of Mr. Pope, Virtue herfelf has an intereft. He and 
Mr. Pope were, likewife, friends ; and this relation between 
them brings the two cafes into a ftill nearer refemblance 
with each other. 

The charge, I allude to, is briefly this—Mr. Addifon 
had uniformly * advifed and encouraged Mr. Pope's tranf- 
lation of the Iliad, from the year 1713, when the defign 
of that work was firft communicated to him. He had even 
been zealous to promote the fubfcription to it; and in 
‘May, 1716, when a confiderable progrefs had been made 
in the tranflation, and fome parts of it publifhed, he 
{peaks of it in the Freeholder, N° 40, in the following 
manner : 


See Letters to and from Mr. Addifon; in Mr. Pope's Works. 
* When 
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ce When I confider myfelf as a Britifh freeholder, I am 
c in a particular manner pleafed with the labours of thofe 
* who have improved our language with the tranflation 
* of old Latin and Greek authors; and by that means 
** Jet us into the knowledge of what paffed in the famous 
* governments of Greece and Rome. We have already 
** moft of their hiftorians in our own tongue: and what 
* is fill more for the honour of our language, it has 
& been taught to exprefs with elegance the greateft of their 
** poets in each nation, The illiterate among our coun- 
* trymen may learn to judge from Dryden's Virgil of the 
* moft perfect Epic performance: and thoſe parts of Homer 
** which have already been publifhed by Mr. Pope, give us 
* reafon to think the Iliad will appear in Englifh with as 
* Jittle difadvantage to that immortal poem." 
Notwithftanding all this, Mr. Pope believed, and his 
friends, as was natural, believed with him, that in 1715 
Mr. Addifon either tranflated himfelf, or employed Mr. 
Tickell to tranflate, the firft book of the Iliad, in oppofition 
to him. l 
If we afk on what grounds this extraordinary charge is 
brought againít fuch a man as Mr. Addifon, we are only 
told of fome flight and vague fufpicions, without any 
thing that looks like a proof, either external or internal. 
What there is of the latter tends to confute the charge. 
For whoever is acquainted with Mr. Addifon's ftyle and 
I manner, 
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manner, muſt be certain that the tranflation was not bis 
own, though Steele in a peevifh letter, written againſt 
Tickell *, has, it feems, infinuated fome fuch thing. And 
for external proof, we have abfolutely nothing but a re- 
port from hear-fay evidence, that Mr. Addifon had expreffed 
himfelf civilly of Tickell’s performance; whence it is con- 
cluded that this tranflation was, at leaft, undertaken by 
Mr, Addiſon's advice and authority, if not made by him- 
ſelf. 

Still, it will be owned, that fo generous a man as Mr. 
Pope muft believe he had ſome proof of this charge againſt 
his friend : and I think, I have, at length difcovered what 
it was. 

I have feen a printed copy + of Tickell's tranflation, in 
which are entered many criticifms and remarks in Mr. Pope's 
own hand. And from two of thefe, compared together, I 
ſeem to collect the true ground of the fufpicion. But the 
reader fhall judge for himſelf. 


* Dedication of the Drummer to Mr. Congreve. 

“++ It was then in Mr. Warburton's hands. It was afterwards fold, by 
miftake, among the other books which he had at his houfe in town, to 
Mr. T. Payne, and came at length into the poffeffion of Ifaac Reed, Efq. 
of Staple-Inn ; who was fo obliging as to make me a prefent of it, to be 
kept in the library at Hartlebury (in which that of Mr. Pope is included), 
where it now remains, 


To 
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To the tranflation, are prefixed a DEDICATION, and 
ADVERTISEMENT. The Iarter is in thefe words“ I muft 
** inform the reader, that, when I began this firt book, 
* had fome thoughts of tranflating the whole Iliad: but 
“ had the pleafure of being diverted from that defign, by 
* finding the work was fallen into a much abler hand. 
“ I would not therefore be thought to have any other view 
* in publithing this ſmall fpecimen of Homer's Iliad, than 
* to befpeak, if poffible, the favour of the Public to a 
& tranflation of Homer's Odyfieis, wherein I have already 
* made iome progrefs." 

To the words in this advertifement—when I began ibis 
Arſi book — Mr. Pope affixes this note—-See the firj line of 
the Dedication. 

Turning to the dedication, we find it begin thus 
* When I firft entered upon this tranflation I was am- 
* bitious of dedicating it to the late Lord Halifax.— 
Over againft which words is, likewife, entered, in Mr. Pope's 
hand, the following note. The tranfator was fir known 
to bim [Lord Halifax] four months aoe bis death. He 
died in May, 1715. 

Now, from comparing thefe two notes together, one 
fees clearly how Mr. Pope reafoned on the matter. He 
concluded from Tickell’s faying——when be fir? entered on 
this tranflation, that is, began this firft book, be thought of 
dedicating bis work to Lord Halifax—that he could not have 

1 2 entertained 
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entertained this thought, if he had not at that time been 
known to Lord Halifax. But it was certain, it ſeems, that 
Mr. Tickell was //z/? known to that Lord only four months 
before his death, in May, 1715. Whence it feemed to 
follow, that ¢bis firft book had been written within, or fince, 
that time. 

Admitting this conclufion to be rightly made by Mr. 
Pope, it muft indeed be allowed that he had much rea- 
fon for his charge of infincerity on Mr. Addifon, who, as 
a friend that had great influence with the tranflator, would 
not have advifed, or even permitted, fuch a defign to be 
entered upon and profecuted by him at this juncture. But 
there feems not the leat ground for fuch a conclufion. 
Lord Halifax was the great patron of wits and poets: and 
if Tickell had formed his defign of tranflating the Iliad 
long before Mr. Pope was known to have engaged in that 
work, he might very well be fuppofed to think of dedi- 
cating to this Mæcenas, as much a ftranger as he then 
was to him. Nothing is more common than fuch inten- 
tions in literary men ; although Mr. Pope might be dif- 
pofed to conduct himfelf, in fuch a cafe, with more deli- 
cacy or dignity. f 

I fee, then, no reafon to infer from the premifes, that 
Mr. Tickell began Bis firſt book but four months before 
Lord Hallifax’s death. For any thing that appears to the 
contrary, he might have Jegun, or even finijbed it, four 

years 
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years before that event, and have only relinquifhed the 
thoughts of profecuting his tranflation from the time that 
he found this work bad fallen, as he fays, into an abler, that 
is, Mr. Pope’s, band, 

Thefe paffages, however, of the Advertifement and Dedi- 
cation, reflected upon and compared together, furnifhed 
Mr. Pope, as 1 fuppofe, with the chief of thofe odd concur- 
ring circumflances, which, as we are told *, convinced 
him that this tranflation of the firít book of the Iliad was 
publiſhed with Mr. Addifon's participation, if not compofed 
by him. If the work had been begun but four months 
before its appearance, it muit have been at leaft by his 
allowance and participation : if before that time (Mr. Tic- 
kell's acquaintance with Lord Halifax not being of fo early 
a date) it was, moft probably, his own compofition. And 
to this latter opinion, it feems, Mr. Pope inclined. 

How inconclufive thefe reafonings are, we have now 
icen. All that remains therefore is to account for the 
publication at fuch a time. And for this, I fee not why 
Mr. Tickell’s own reafon may not be accepted as the truc 
one — tbat be bad no otber view in publifhing ibis ſpecimen, 
than to befpeak the favour of the publick to a tranflation of 
the Odvffeis, in which be bad made fome progre/s. 

The time, it muft be owned, was an unlucky one. 
But if Mr. Addifon had reafon to believe his friend's 


* In the notes on Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot. 
motive 
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motive to be that which he profeffed, he might think it 
not fit to divert him from a work which was likely to 
ferve his intereft (poetical tranflation being at that time 
the moft lucrative employment of a man of lctters), and 
though it had lefs merit than Mr. Pope's, to do bim fome 
credit. And for the civility of fpeaking well of his tranf- - 
lation afterwards, or even of affiiting him in the revifal 
of it, this was certainly no more than Mr. Addifon's friend- 
fhip for the tranílator required. 

That Mr. Addifon had, in fact, no unfriendly inten- 
tion in the part he had taken in this affair, is certain from 
the paffage before cited from the Free-holder, where he 
{peaks fo honourably, in May 1716, of Mr. Pope's tranf- 
lation, after all the noife that had been made about Mr. 
Tickell's firt book in the fummer of 1715. We may 
indeed impute this conduct to fear, or diffimulation: but 
a charge of this nature ought furely not to be made, but 
on the cleareft and beft grounds. 

I have the rather introduced thefe obfervations into the 
account of my friend's life, as he bimfelf had been led by 
Mr. Pope's authority to credit the imputation on Mr. Ad- 
difon, and, on more occafions than one, had given a 
countenance to it. And it is but juftice to him to affure 
the reader that when, fome years before his death, I fhewed 
him this Vindication, he profeffed himfelf fo much fatif- 

fied 
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fied with it, as to fay, if he lived to fee another edition of 
Mr. Pope’s works, he would ftrike out the offenfive re- 
flexions on Mr. Addifon's character. 
To return now to our fubject. 

We left Mr. Warburton illuftrating the works of one of 
our great poets, and vindicating the moral character of 
another. But whatever amufements, or friendly offices, 
might employ his pen, he never loft fight of what he 
had moft at heart, the defence of religion. And a con- 
troverfy then carrying on, concerning the miraculous 
powers of the Chriftian Church, between Dr. Middleton 
and his opponents, and fo managed, on both fides, as to 
hurt the caufe of Chriftianity itfelf, gave him occafion to 
explain his own fentiments on the fubject in an admirable 
book, entitled Juriaw; or, 44 Difcourfe concerning the 
earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated that emperor's 
attempt to rebuild tbe temple at 7eruſalem. This work was 
publifhed in 1750, and is written throughout in the ge- 
nuine fpirit of its author. 

It is introduced by an exquifite preface on the literary 
character of the Fathers, and on the condition of moral 
Ícience before, and after, the appearance of Chriftianity. 

This excellent hook had the fate of the author's other 
writings, to be cenfured at home. In a letter from Prior- 
Park to Dr. Balguy, Jan. 17, 1751-2,—* They tell me,” 
fays he, there are fome remarks publifhed againft my 

„Julian. 
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* Julian, Idon't know the nature of them, nor ever 
* fhall. "That matter interefts every clergyman, that is to 
* fay, every Chriftian, in England, as much as myfelf. 
* Befides, I have long ſince bid adieu to controverfy. I 
* give my fentiments to the publick, and there's an end. 
* If any body will oppofe them, he has my leave. If any 
ce body will defend them, he has my thanks. I propound 
* them freely : I explain them as clearly and enforce them 
* as ftrongly, as I can. I think I owe no more either to 
* myfelf or truth. I am fure I owe no more to the publick. 
* Befides, I know a little (as you will fee by the new edi- 
“ tion of the firſt and fecond volumes of D. L.) how to 
** correct myſelf; fo have lefs need of this affiftance from 
* others: which you will better underftand, when you 
* fee that I have not received the leaſt aſſiſtance from the 
* united endeavours of that numerous band of anfwerers, 
* who have fpared no freedoms in telling me of my faults." 
Again, fome months afterwards, writing to the fame 
friend — Bedford Row, May 12, 1752, he obferves, 
—‘ I think you judge rightly of the effects of Lord 
* Bolingbroke's writings, as well as of their character. As 
* to his difcourfe on the Canon of Sciipture, 1 think it 
“ below all criticifm, though it had mine, He mentions 
* (and 1 believe, with good faith) that foolifh rabbinical 
* fable of Efdras' reftoring the whole loft canon by Inſpi- 
“ ration; and argues from it. However the redoubtable 
“pen 
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* pen of Sykes, though now worn to the ſtumps, is drawn 
* upon him; or, at leaft, threatened to be drawn. He 
& threatened, too, to draw it upon poor Julian, but he left 
* the execution to another. And who do you think that 
* other provés? Somebody or other, by far more curious 
* than myfelf, would unearth this vermin: And he is 
“ found to be one Nichols, which your univerfity fome 
* time ago profecuted for ſtealing their books, or rather 
* fhould have profecuted. Have I not reafon to blame 
* you for your ill-timed clemency ? Had they hanged 
* him, as Juftice called upon them to do, my book had 
“been fafe. It is truc, he has not fulfilled the old 
te proverb, but rather contributed to a new one, “Save a 
* rogue from the gallows, and he will endeavour to 
* fave his fellow. I had gibbeted up Julian, and he 
comes by night to cut him down”— The pleafantry of 
thefe reflexions has drawn me into a citation of them. 
Otherwife, it was fcarce worth while to tell the reader what 
fome of our own prejudiced countrymen thought of Julian, 
For the learned abroad were generally much taken with 
this work. Among others, the prefident Montefquieu x, 


* ** Quand vous verrez Mr. le Docteur Warburton, je vous prie de lui 

** dire l'idée agréable que je me fais de faire plus ample connoiffance avec 

“Jui; d'aller trouver la fource du fgavoir, et de voir la lumiere de l'ef- 

** prit : fon ouvrage fur Julien m'a enchanté, quoique je n'aic que de trés 

** mauvais lecteurs anglois, et que j'ai prefque oublié tout ce que j en 
6e fcavois." 

K who, 
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who, it feems, was then meditating a vifit to his friends in 
England, writes thus to Mr. Charles Yorke from Paris, 
June 6, 1753: “When you fee Dr. Warburton, pray let 
** him know the fatisfaction I propofe to myfelf in mcking 
“ a further acquaintance with him, aud in taking a nearer 
“ view of his great talents. His Julian charms ine; al- 
* though I have but indifferent Englifh readers, and have, 
* myfelf, forgotten a great deal of what I once knew of 
& that language.” 

And fpeaking of this work fome years afterwards, in a 
letter to me, Mr. Warburton fays, ‘ My Julian has had a 
*€ great effect in France, where Free-thinking holds its head 
* as high as in England. ‘This is a confolation to me, as 
** my fole aim is to reprefs that infernal ſpirit.“ And again, 
— it has procured me the good will of the beft and 
** greateft man * in France, while there is hardly a noble- 
* man in England knows I have written fuch a book +.” 


* * Duc de Noailles.— The intelligence was communicated to the author 
by his friend, M. de Silhouette: who was a great admirer of his writings, 
and tranflated fome of them. See Preface to Alliance. 

+ In planning his treatife on Julian, he had propofed, as the title-page 
fets forth, to enquire into tbe nature of that evidence, which will demand the 
effent of every reaſenable man to a miraculous fa. But this part of bis plan 
he referved for another difcourfe. The fubje& was, in fact, reſumed, and 
has been fufficiently explained in the difcourfe on the Reſurrection, vol. V. 
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This admirable work, as I obferved, took its rife from 
Dr. Middleton's Inquiry concerning the miraculous powers 
in the Chriftian Church. That ingenious man died to- 
wards the end of this year ; and although fome difference 
had arifen between them in 1741, and feems to have 
kept them afunder for the reft of Dr. Middleton's life, yet 
no change appears to have been made, by this mifadver- 
ture, in Mr. Warburton's opinion or even efteem of him, 
(fo conſtant was he in his friendfhips!) as the reader will 
fee in the following extract from a letter, which he wrote 
to me juft before the Doctor's death: . Prior-Park, July 11, 
** 17 50.— 1 hear Dr. Middleton has been at London (I fup- 
** pofe to confult Dr. Heberden * about his health) and is 
* returned in an extreme bad condition.—I am much con- 
ci cerned for the poor man, and wif he may recover, 
** with all my heart, Had he had, I will not fay, piety, 
* but greatnefs of mind enough, not to fuffer the pre- 
* tended injuries of fome Churchmen to prejudice him 
* againft Religion, I fhould love him living, and honour 


* Dr. Heberden had been well known to Dr. Middleton at Cambridge, 
where he flourifhed in great reputation for feveral years, and then removed 
to London. He has now [1794], for fome time paft, declined all bufinefs ; 
but, through the whole courfe of his practice, was the moft univerfally 
efteemed, of any phyfician I have known, not only for his fkill, but gene- 
rofity, in the exercife of his profeffion.—My own perfonal obligations to 
him muft be my excufe for the liberty I take in paying this ſmall tribute 
of reſpect to his merit and character. 

K 2 ** his 
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‘his memory, when dead. But, good Gop, that man: 
ce for the difcourtefies done him by his miferable fellow- 
creatures, fhould be content to diveſt himſelf of the true 
“ viaticum, the comfort, the folace, the afylum from all 
“ the evils of human life, is perfectly aftonifhing! I 
* believe no one (all things confidered) has fuffered more 
* from the low and vile paffions of the high and low 
% amongít our brethren, than myfelf. Yet Gop forbid, it 
** fhould ever ſuffer me to be cold in the Gofpel-interefts! 
* which are indeed fo much my own, that without it I 
& fhould be difpofed to confider humanity, as the moft 
* forlorn part of the creation.” 

What this letter tenderly hints at, was the exact truth. 
Dr. Middleton was an elegant fcholar, and very fine writer: 
but, his vanity having engaged him early in religious 
controverfy on a ſubject which he did not underſtand, he 
had given juft offence to fome confiderable Churchmen, 
and yet would not condefcend to recover their good opinion 
by retracting what he had hattily and unwarily advanced. 
Hence, the obſtruction to his views of preferment; which 
by degrees foured his temper fo much, that his beft friends 
(as Mr. Warburton found by experience) could not calm 
his refentments, or keep them from breaking out into fome 
unhappy prejudices againſt Religion itfelf. This mif- 
adventure was the effect of his paffion, not judgement : for 


his knowledge of thcology was but flight, and his talents 
not 
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not thofe which qualified him to excell in that fcience. 
The bent of his genius and ftudies lay another way, and 
had raifed him to great eminence in polite literature; of 
which his Letter from Rome, and his Life of Cicero, are 
fhining inftances, Iis other works are of much lefs value, 
and will foon be forgotten. 

Nothing fhews the extent of Mr. Warburton's genius, 
and the command he had of it, more, than his being able 
to mix the lighteſt with the moft ferious ftudies, and to 
pafs, as his friend fpeaks, 

** From grave to gay, from lively to fevere,” 

with fo much grace and facility: a ftriking inftance of 
which power we have, here, in finding Julian between 
our two pocts. For in the very next year [1751] he ap- 
peared again, as a critic and commentator, in the noble 
edition he gave of Mr. Pope's works. And, as here there 
was no room for emendatory criticifm, of all others the 
eaficít to be mifapplied or mifconftrued, fo the public 
found very little to cenfure on this occafion, Indeed the 
main object of the edition being to do juſtice to his friend, 
it was natural for him to exert his whole force upon it; 
and as none can divine fo happily of a poet's meaning, as 
the well-exercifed critic, if he be at the fame time of a 
congenial fpirit with his author, it is no wonder that he 
made this (what I formerly faid of it, and ftill think it to 
be) the beſt edition that was ever given of any claffick. 

But, 
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But, admirable as Mr. Warburton was in this elegant 
fpecies of literature, we are now to take our leave of him 
under that character; his editions of Shakefpear and Pope 
being, as he himfelf expreffed it to me, amuſements, which 
bis fondnefs for the works of one poet, and for the perfon of 
another, bad engaged bim in. We are, henceforth, to iee 
him only in his proper office of Divine; which he re- 
fumed, when Mr. Pope’s volumes were out of his hands, 
and ennobled by a fet of Sermons, preached by him at 
Lincoln's-Inn, and entitled Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, in two volumes; the former publifhed in 
2752, and the other in 1754; to which he added a third 
in 1767, confifting chiefly of occafional difcourfes. 

I bring his works of this fort together under one view, 
that I may confider them at once, and give the reader an 
idea of their true character. 

He had ufed himfelf very little to write fermons, till he 
came to Lincoln's-Inn. His inftructions to his parifh had 
either been delivered without notes, or extracted from the 
plaineft difcourfes of our beft preachers. In his prefent 
fituation, he found it neceffary to compofe his fermons, 
and with care; his audience confifting wholly of men of 
education, and thofe accuftomed to reafoning and inquiry. 
Here was then a fcene, in which his learning and know- 
ledge might be produced with good effect; and it was in 
this kind of difcourfe, that his tafte and ftudies had qua- 

lified 
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lified him to excell. His fermons are accordingly, all of 
them, of this caft; not flight harangues on ordinary fub- 
jects, but clofe, weighty, methodical difcuurfes, on the 
moft momentous doctrines of natural and revealed religion; 
opening the grounds of them, and fupporting them againſt 
objections ; expreffed in that ftyle of nervous eloquence, 
which was natural to him, and brightened occafionally, 
but without affectation, by the livelieft ftrokes of imagina- 
tion. In fhort, they were written for the ufe of men of 
parts and learning, and will only be relifhed by fuch. They 
are mafterly in their way; but fitter for the clofet, than 
the church ; 1 mean, thofe mixt auditories, that are ufually 
to be expected in that place. 

There had been a friendfhip of long ftanding between 
Mr. Warburton and Mr. Charles Yorke; cultivated with 
great affection and. efteem on both fides ; the fruit of which 
appeared in 1753, in the offer of a prebend in the church 
of Gloucefter, by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. In ac- 
knowledgement of this favour Mr. Warburton addreffed the 
fir volume of the D. L. to his Lordfhip, when he gave 
the next edition of that work. Some, who were curious 
in obferving coincidencies, and meant to do honour both to 
the patron and client, took notice that the itall, to which 
Mr. Warburton was preferred, was the fame in which the 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham, that great patron of all the 
learned Churchmen in his time, had placed Dr. Cud- 

worth > 
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worth : Such a ſimilitude was there · apprehended to be 
between the two Magiſtrates; and, ſtill more ſtrikingly, 
between the two Divines, authors of The Intellectual Sem, 
and The Divine Legation! 

But what idea of Dignity ſoever might be annexed to 
this prebend, he exchanged it, a year or two after, for 
one of more value in the church of Durham, which Bifhop 
Trevor (who did himfelf honour by the difpofal of his 
preferments) very obligingly gave him at the requeft of 
Mr. Murray (now Attorney General) in 1755. 

He had been made Chaplain to the King, the year before; 
and that promotion, as well as the prefent, making it 
decent for him to take his Doctor's degree, the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, very wifely took to himfelf 
the honour (which the Univerfity of Oxford had unhappily 
declined) of conferring that diftinction upon him. 

But while his friends were vying with each other in 
their good offices and attempts to ferve him, a matter far 
more interefting to him, than any preferment, engaged 
his attention during the courfe of thefe two years. 

Lord Bolingbroke died in 1751, and his philofophical 
works were publifhed in 1753. Every one knows the 
principles and prefumption of that unhappy nobleman. He 
was of that ſect, which, to avoid a more odious name, 
chuſes to diftinguifh itfelf by that of Naturaliſni: and 
had boafted in private, what feats he fhould be able to 

perform 
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perform, in the attack, he had long threatened, on a our 
metapbyfics and theology; in other words, on natural and re- 
vcaled religion. 

Some had the fimplicity to believe him on his word ; 
and others, it may be, wifhed him fuccefs. All ferious 
men ftood aghaft at the loud vaunts of this Goliah of the 
infidel party; and, prepoſſeſt with the ideas of confe- 
quence, which the fond applaufes of his friends, and 
(what muft ever be lamented) of his zuneſul friend, had 
thrown about him, waited with anxiety for the event. 

In the mean time, as that friend faid divinely well (for 
furely, in this inftance, he prophefied, as well as fang) 

Heaven with loud laughter the vain toil furveys, 
* And buries madmen in the heaps they raife.” 

Dr. Warburton had very early penetrated the views of 
Lord Bolingbroke; and, obferving fome tincture of his 
principles (but without the knowledge of the author, who 
could not be trufted with the fecrct) artfully inftilled into 
the Ejay on Man, had incurred his immortal hatred by 
making the diftovery, and, in confequence of it, by 
reafoning Mr. Pope out of bis bands *. It was eafy to forefee 
what would follow from this vigilant and able Divine, 
when his Lordfhip’s godlefs volumes fhould come forth ; 
and the dread of it feems to have kept them back, for the 


* Works, Vol. VII. p. 839. 
L remainder 
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remainder of his life. The interval, however, was made 
good ufe of, in feafoning them with poignant invectives 
againft the Alliance and Divine Legation, and with whole 
pages of the groffeft perfonal abufe, So that, when they 
appeared, Dr. Warburton was provoked, as well as pre- 
pared, to give them a ftrict examination, and was ani- 
mated to the undertaking by a juft refentment, as well as 
religious zeal. 

And thefe two principles (the moft operative in our 
nature) were never exerted to better purpofe, or with 
greater effect. He planned the View of his Philofophy in 
Four Letters to a Friend *, and in writing it has ſurpaſſed 
himfelf; the reafoning and the wit being alike irrefiftible, 
the ftrongeft and keeneft that can be conceived. He him- 
felf was not a little pleafed with this work, and fays in 
confidence to a friend t, I have given to it all the finifh- 
“ing in my power; and reckon, if any thing of mine 
** fhould ftumble down to pofterity, it will have as good a 
“chance as any. And now-—Coafus artemque repono.” 

Some of Dr. Warburton's friends (fuch of them, I mean, 
as had been the friends of Mr. Pope) had, of courfe, been 
acquainted with Lord Bolingbroke ; and were very natu- 
rally in the common opinion of his parts and abilities, 
without knowing much, or perhaps any thing, of his 


* Mr. Allen of Prior-Park. + Dr. Balguy. 
religious 
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religious fentiments. Theſe were likely to take offence at 
the freedom of the View, which was to fhew him ina 
light very different from that in which the world had 
hitherto feen him. The confequence to himfelf was clearly 
forefeen, and with no fmall concern. 

Writing from P. P. to Mr. C. Yorke, Aug. 24, 1754; 
while thefe letters were drawing up, he fays—** I am bufy 
** with my fecond volume of Sermons, which I propofe to 
* publifh early in the winter. I amufe myfelf too with 
* another thing, which, were you here, you would be 
* plagued with: becaufe I never like my things fo well 
“ as while you are reading them. I have a better reafon 
* for your reading them. But, to tell you the truth, this 
* flatters me moft. The thing will be without my name, 
% and a fecret, I wifh it may in no degree difpleafe one 
* I have fo much reafon to value, as our friend; nay, I 
* would not have it difpleafe any of his friends, on his 
* account. You will afk me then why I venture upon it? 
* will tell you fincerely. I think it my duty; forI am 
* Chriſtian. I think I was defigned to be the declared 
* enemy of Infidelity ; for I am a little fanatical.” 

In a letter alfo to me, Sept. 7, 1754, he ſays ** As to 
* my View of Bolingbroke, Itell it you in confidence, 1 
te am apprehenfive of difpleafing fome by it whom I moft 
* honour, and at a critical time. So that I folemnly affure 
* you, nothing but the fenfc of indifpenfable duty, as a 
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* Chriftian and a Clergyman, could have induced me to 
* ruri the hazard of doing myfelf fo much injury. But 
“jada eft alea. All other confiderations are now paft 
* with me ; and I let Providence take its courfe without 
* any folicitude on my part.” 

And again, Dec. 10, 1754, fome time after the two 
firft letters were publifhed, and while he was preparing 
the two laft—** I go on pufhing this grand enemy of Gop 
* and Godlinefs. But what I predicted to you, I am forry 
* to tell you, 1 have experienced to be true; that I tread 
* per cineres dolofos. However, my duty tells me, this is 
*! a capital cafe, and I muft on." 

What he alludes to, is an anonymous letter, fent him 
by the poft, and expoftulating with him, but in the friend- 
lieft terms, on the manner in which he had treated the 
fubject of the View, in the parts already printed. He gueffed i 
at the writer *, and had the higheft refpect for him. He 
refolved, therefore, to make his apology to him, and (as 
he was denied the opportunity of a private explanation) 
in a public anfwer to his letter. Accordingly, in 1755, 
he printed the two concluding letters of the View, with 
an Apology for ibe two firft; which now ftands in this 
edition, as it did in the fubfequent ones of the View in the 
author's life-time, as a prefatory difcourfe in vindication of 
the whole work, The occafion of the fubje& fired the 


* Mr. Murray. 
writer. 
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writer. His very ſoul came out in every ſentence, and is 
no where feen to more advantage than in this Apology ; 
which is written throughout with a peculiar glow of fen- 
timent and expreffion, and is, at once, the moft interefting, 
and the moft mafterly of all his works. 

It had the effect, which was natural, on the fo much re- 
fpc&ted letter-writer; who thought fit to preferve an in- 
violable filence in regard to this apology, but, by a fignal 
act of friendfhip, done to the author very foon after, thewed 
how entirely fatisfied he was with him. 

As to the View itfelf, it was univerfally read and ad- 
mired. The followers of Lord Bolingbroke and his philo- 
fophy hung their heads: the friends of religion took heart: 
and thefe big volumes of impiety funk immediately into 
utter contempt. 

After this complete triumph over the great Chieftain of 
his party, it would fcarce be worth while to celebrate his 
fucceffes againit inferior adventurers, if ove of them had 
not publifhed his own fhame; and if what I owe to Dr. 
Warburton's memory did not require me to explain a tri- 
fling matter, in which 1 happened to be concerned. 

Mr. Hume had given àn early fpecimen of his free- 
thinking philofophy in fome fuper-fubtile lucubrations of 
the metaphytical kind: which however did no great mif- 
chief to religion; and, what chagrined him almoſt as 
much, contributed but little to his own fame, being too 

fublime, 
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ſublime, or too dark, for the apprehenſions of his readers. 
For ſo good a purpoſe as that of aſſiſting in the common 
cauſe of impiety, he thought fit to come out of the clouds, 
and to attempt a popular vein of writing, as the more 
likely to get himſelf read and talked of in the world. In 
1749 he therefore gave the publick a hath of his ſtale 
notions, ſerved up in the taking form and name of Eſſays, 
and with a ſtronger, at leaſt a more undiſguiſed, mixture 
of Atheiſm than before. 

Dr. Warbuiton, who was then fending his Julian to 
the prefs, faw thefe Effays, and had thoughts of clofing 
that work with fome ſtrictures upon them. In a letter of 
Sept. 28, of that year, to a friend at Cambridge, he fays, 
=<‘ I am tempted to have a ftroke at Hume in parting. 
* He is the author of a little book called Pdilo/opbical 
* Eſſays In one part of which he argues againft the being 
* of a Gop; and in another (very needlefsly, you will fay) 
et againſt the poffibility of miracles. He has crowned the 
* liberty of the prefs. And yet he has a confiderable 
* poft under the government. I have a great mind to do 
** juftice on his arguments againft miracles, which I think 
* might be done in few words. But does he deferve this 
* notice? Is he known amongſt you? Pray, anfwer me 
tc thefe queftions. For if his own weight keeps him down, 
* I fhould be forry to contribute to his advancement to any 
* place, but the pillory." 

No 
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No encouraging anfwer, I fuppofe, was returned to this 
letter; and fo the author of the Effays efcaped, for this 
time. His next effort was to difcredit Religion by what 
he calls, its natural biffory. This book came out early in 
1757, and falling into the hands of Dr. Warburton, pro- 
voked him, by its uncommon licentioufnefs, to enter on 
the margin, as he went along, fuch remarks as occurred to 
him. And when that was too narrow to contain them 
all, he put down the reft on loofe fcraps of paper, which 
he ftuck between the leaves. In this ítate the book was 
fhewn to me (as I chanced at that time to be in London 
with the author) merely as matter of curiofity, and to 
givc me an idea of the contents, how mifchievous and 
extravagant they were. He had then written remarks on 
about two thirds of the volume: And I liked them fo well, 
that I advifed him, by all means, to carry them on 
through the remaining parts of it, and then to fit them 
up, in what way he thought beft, for public ufe, which 
I told him they very well deſerved. He put by this pro- 
pofal flightly ; but, when 1 preffed him again on this 
head, fome time after, in a letter from Cambridge, he 
wrote me the following anſwer. 

* As to Hume, I had laid it afide ever fince you were 
“here. I will now, however, finifh my fkeleton. It 
* will be hardly that. If then you think any thing can 
de made of it, and will give yourfelf the trouble, we 

* may 
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* may perhaps between us do a little good, which I dare 
* fay we fhall both think will be worth a little pains. If 
* | have any force in the firít rude beating out the maf, 
* you are beft able to give it the elegance of form and 
* fplendour of polih. This will anfwer my purpofe, to 
* Jabour together in a joint work to do a little good. I 
** will tell you fairly, it is no more the thing it fhould be, 
*€ than the Dantzick iron at the forge is the gilt and painted 
* ware at Birmingham. It will make no more than a 
* pamphlet; but you fhall take your own time, and make 
* it your ſummer's amufement, if you will. I propofe it 
* bear fomething like this title—* Remarks on Mr. Hume's 
* late Effay, called, The natural bifory of Religion, by a 
* Gentleman of Cambridge, in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
„ Warburton.’—I propofe the addrefs fhould be with the 
“ drynefs and referve of a ftranger, who likes the method 
* of the Letters on Bolingbroke's philofophy, and follows 
* it here, againít the fame fort of writer, incukating the 
** fame impiety, Naturalifm, and employing the fame kind 
* of arguments. The addrefs will remove it from me; 
te the author, a gentleman of Cambridge, from you; and 
“ the fecrecy of printing, from us both.” 

I faw by this letter, he was not difpofed to take side 
trouble about the thing. Accordingly his papers were 
foon after fent down to me at Cambridge, pretty much in 
the ftate I had feen them in at London, fo far as they 

then 
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then went, only with additional entries in the latter part of 
the book. However, in this carelefs detached form, I 
thought his obfervations too good to be loft. And the 
hint of the 4ddre/s ſuggeſted the means of preferving 
them, without any injury to his reputation, and indeed 
without much labour to myfelf. Having, therefore, tran- 
Ícribed the Remarks * with little alteration, 1 only wrote a 
fhort introduction and conclufion, merely to colour the 
propoſed fiction; and in this form, fent them to the 
preis. 

When Dr. Warburton faw the pamphlet, he faid, I 
fhould have done much more, and worked up his hafty 
remarks in my own way. He doubted, alfo, whether the 
contrivance, as I had managed it, would not be feen 
through. But in this he was miftaken; for the difguife, 
as thin as it was, anfwered its purpofe in keeping the real 
author out of fight. 

Mr. Hume in particular (underftanding, I fuppofe, from 
his bookfeller, who was alfo mine, that the manufcript 
came from me) was the firft to fall into the trap. He was 
much hurt, and no wonder, by fo lively an attack upon 
him, and could not help confeſſing it in what he calls his 
own Life; in which he has thought fit to honour me with 
greater marks of his refentment, than any other of the 

* They are given in this edition [Vol. VI. p. 847.] in their original 
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writers againft him: nay the fpiteful man goes fo far as 
to upbraid me with being a follower (indeed a cloſer, in 
this inftance, than he apprehended) of the Warburtonian 
School. 

This idle ftory would not have been worth the telling, 
but for the reafon already given, That I could not, in juf- 
tice to the author, take the merit of fo fine a work to 
myfelf. And yet in difclaiming it, the reader fces, I make 
but an aukward figure, as being obliged to open the fecret 
of our little ftratagem, in which the grace of it mainly 
confifts. 

Dr. Warburton had now, for fome time, been prepa- 
ring, and in 1758 he printed, a correct and improved 
edition of the firft volume of the D. L. The notes to this 
edition are numerous and large ; fome of which are an- 
ſwers to objections made to him by Archbifhop Secker. 
* Where you find me, fays he in a Letter to one of his 
* friends [P. P. April 19, 1758], ſpeaking, in the notes, 
* of objections that have been made, underftand them of 
* the prefent Archbifhop's, who formerly gave me fome 
* fheets of them, which I have ftill by me, and have in 
* this edition confidered all 1 thought worth obferving.” 

Dr. Secker was a wife man, an edifying preacher, and 
an exemplary Bifhop. But the courfe of his life and 
ftudies had not qualified him to decide on fuch a work, as 
that of the D. L. Even in the narrow walk of literature 
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he moft affected, that of criticizing the Hebrew text, it 
does not appear that he attained to any great diſtinction. 
His chief merit (and furely it was a very great one) lay in 
explaining clearly and popularly, in his fermons, the 
principles delivered by his friend, Bifhep Butler, in his 
famous book of 72e Analogy, and in fhewing the important 
ufe of them to Religion. 

Of this laft admirable prelate, what Dr. Warburton's 
fentiments were, appears from a letter he wrote to Dr. 
Balguy on his death, which happened in 17 52— ** You 
** have heard of the death of the poor Bifhop of Durham. 
* The Church could have fpared fome other prelates 
** much better; and, in its prefent condition, could but ill 
* fpare him. For his morals and ferious fente of religion 
* (to fay nothing of his intellectual endowments) did ho- 
* nour to his ftation. His death is particularly unhappy 
* for his chaplain, Dr. Foriter. He is my friend, whom 
* I much value, as one of great worth, and whofe ill luck 
“ [ much lament. He has not only feen his hopes drop 
* through, when he was every thing but in the very 
* poffeffion of them, but has loft a patron, who deferved 
* the name of friend, which goes much harder in the fepa- 
* ration than the other." (P. P. June 21, 1752.] 

In the memoirs of fuch a life, as I am now writing, 
nothing, I am fenfible, interefts the reader lefs than the 
chapter of preferments. Yet thefe muſt not be wholly 
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overlooked, Towards the end of the year 1757 Dr. War- 
burton had been promotcd to the Deanery of Driftol. And 
in the beginning of the year 1760, by Mr. Allen's intereit 
with the minifler, Mr. Pitt, he was advanced to the Bifhop- 
rick of Gloucefter, 


III. 


In the common eſtimation, this laſt was a preferment 
ſuitable to his merit. Mr. Pitt himſelf gloried in it, as 
what did honour to his adminiſtration. I remember to 
have feen a letter of his, in which he faid—shat nothing of 
a private nature, fince be bad been in ofice, bad given bim fo 
much pleafure, as bis bringing Dr. Warburton upon the bench. 
This virtuous felf-gratulation became the minifter; and 
others may be of his mind. But I have fometimes doubted 
with myfelf, whether the proper ſcene of abilities, like his, 
be not a private ftation, where only great writers have the 
leifure to do great things, 

Here, at leaft, it was that THE ALLIANCE and DIVINE 
LEGATION were written: And here, too, was compofed 
the immortal work of ECCLESIASTICAL PoLITy, Which, 
in the end, proved fo fatal to our Engh Diſciplinarians; 
now rifing again in the fhape of Levellers and Socinians ; 
but to fall again, in good time, by one or other of our 
learned clergy, going forth againſt them, in the fpirit of 

order. 
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order and orthodoxy, from the cool invigorating fhade of 
private life #, 

But let me not bc mifunderftood. When I fay that 
great men fhould not be taken from their privacy, I fpeak 
of great men indeed. The Church is, no doubt, much 
benefited and adorned by a learned prelacy. The paftoral 
functions cannot well be difcharged by any other. But a 
genius of the high order, here mentioned, is given by a 
gracious Providence, now and then, in a courfe of ages, 
to correct, as Dr. Middlcton obferved, the ſentiments and 
manners of mankind. 

Such a man as this, is leſſened by clevation: he is, in 
himfelf, methinks, too great to be advanced. 

But be this, as it may ; it muft be allowed that religion 
and learning fuffered fomewhat by his promotion, as it 
interrupted thofe defigns which he had formed for thc 
fervice of both, and would have executed, if his whole 
time had been at his command. He himfelf lamented 
this inconvenience of his public ftation ; and, after all, 
was not able (fuch was the root his former habits of ſtudy 
had taken in him) to be fo active in it as he wifhed. 


* Soon aftet I had hazarded this prediction, I had the pleafure to fee 
onc half of it completely fulfilled. See Dr. Horfley's Charge to tbe Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry «f. St. Alban's, and his unanfwerable Letters, in vindi- 
cation of it.—This able Divine was defervedly advanced to the fee of St. 
David's in 1788; and has fince [1793] been tranflated to that of 
Rochefter. 
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Ile performed the ordinary duties of his office with 
regularity ; but further than this he could not prevail with 
himfelf to go. And perhaps, on the whole, it was better 
that he did not; as the leifure he thus procured to himſelf, 
«vas fpent to more advantage in defending Religion, than it 
could have been in a vain endeavour to fupport that dif- 
cipline, which the fpirit of the times has utterly over- 
thrown. 

They who ftood at a diſtance from him, and knew him 
only by the report of fuch as had no kindnefs for him, 
concluded, at leaft, that he would take an active part in 
the Huufe of Lords. I have heard of a certain minifter, 
who dreaded his promotion on this account, and thought 
he faw a fecond Atterbury in the new Bi(hop of Gloucefter. 
But all fuch were egregioufly miſtaken. Alas, he had 
neither talents nor inclination for parliamentary intrigue 
or parliamentary eloquence. He had other inftruments of 
fame and confideration in his hands, and was infinitely 
above the vanity of beiag caught 

ee With the fine notion of a buſy man,” 
as one of our poets * well expreſſes it. 

On the 3oth of January, 1760, ten days after his con- 
fecration, he preached the cuftomary fermon before the 
Lords. I mention this only, becaufe his fermon, which 
of courfe was printed, is one of the beft he ever wrote, 


* Dryden. 
and 
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and the beft, without queftion, that ever was preached on 
that day. It could not be any other, fince, befides his 
great abilities, as a writer, he pofleffed a perfect know- 
ledze of our hiſlory, and of that period of it in particular. 
1 have heard him fay, there was fcarce a pamphlet or me- 
moir, publifhed between 1640 and 1660, which he had 
not read. 'l'his predilection for the hiftory of the rebellion, 
feems to have been occafioned by a circumftance juft 
touched by me in the entrance of this difcourfe. I ob- 
ferved that his grandfather had been active in that ſcene. 
His grandmother, a woman of fenfe and fpirit, lived to a 
great age, and would often (as I have heard him fay) take 
a pleafure to relate to him, when a boy, fuch paffages of 
thofe times as fhe remembered and was well acquainted 
with. This tate of thofe tranſactions, made interefting 
to him by the part which his family had taken in them, 
raiſed an eager curiofity in him, as he grew up, to know 
more of the fubject. And thus, he not only acquired an 
early infight into that part of our hiftory, but continued 
through life to be fo fond of it, that he had thoughts, at 
one time, of writing the hiftory of the civil wars; and 
would without doubt have done it with fupreme ability, 
and, as the tenour of his fermon fhews, with equal can- 
dour, if the ftudies of his own profeffion had left him at 
leifurc to engage in fo great a work. 


I. ord 
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Lord Clarendon was one of his favourite characters, as 
well as writers; he honoured the man, and admired his 
hiftory of the Grand Rebellion in the higheft degree. Yet 
there is a copy of that work, now extant and in the hands 
of his family, in which he has entered marginal notes con- 
taining fo minute a cenfure of all that is blameable in it, 
that a ftranger who had heard nothing of his predilection 
for Lord Clarendon, would be apt to think him an enemy 
to the noble perfon's writings and reputation. With fuch 
wonderful impartiality is the cenfure made * 1 

Another inftance of his fkill in the ftory of thofe times, 
and of his fairnefs in reprefenting it, may be mentioned. 
When he was one fummer in refidence at Durham, he 
found Neal's hiftory of the Puritans in their library, and 
for his amufement took it with him to his own houfe, 
and /cribbled enough upon the margins of tbe ſeveral vo- 
lumes (I ufe his own words in a letter to me), 10. expofe 
and confute tbe mifiakes and mifreprefentations of tbe wri- 
ter. By the favour of a friend, I have obtained a correct 
copy of thofe notes, and believe the reader will agree with 
me, that they deferve a place in this complete collection 


of his works +. 


* Since I wrote this paragraph, the valuable copy, alluded to, of Lord 
Clarendon’s hiftory has been very obligingly put into my hands, to be 
preferved in Hartlebury Library. 

+ Vol. VI. p. 891. 
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To put things of a fort together, 1 will here mention 
another book, which he has rendered valuable by fome 
manufcript animadverfions, Writing to me from Wey- 
mouth, where Mr. Allen bad a houfe, and where he 
generally paffed fome part of the year with his family, he 
tells me how his hours of leifure were employed at that 
place. The letter is dated Sept. 3, 1758. “If you were 
* here, you would fee how I have ſcribbled over the 
* margins of Tindal’s Córifianity as Old as the Creation. 
* J think I have him as fure as I had Collins. That is, I 
* overturn the pilars of this famous edifice of impiety : 
* which all the writers againft him hitherto have left 
ce ftanding : bufying themfelves only to untile his roof. 
* This is my prefent amufement for a fortnight at Wey- 
* mouth *. 

The Bifhoprick of Gloucefter was the more agreeable to 
him (as the Deanery of Briftol had been for the fame 
reafon) on account of its fituation, being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prior-Park. At fo fmall a diftance from his 
diocefe, he could perform the duties of it without much 
trouble, or lofs of time in journeys, which were always 
irkfume to him. Yet fome months in the fummer he 
ufually paffed at Gloucefter, and reſided there altogether 
after Mrs, Allen's death. 

* This book is alfo in my poſſeſſion, and will be found in the a 


at Hartlebury. 
N Wherever 
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Wherever he was, he chiefly employed himfelf in re- 
viting his printed works, with the view of making them 
as complete and ufeful as he could. 

Among others, he fpent fome time on his Sermons; and 
in 1761 he reprinted one of them, which he took to be 
of importance, in a fmall fize, that it might be more known, 
than it was likely to be in the larger volume. This wasa 
well-confidered and elaborate difcourfe on the Lord's Supper: 
a fubject, which had been fo embroiled by two eminent 
writers of oppofite principles, that it became neceffary to 
take it out of their hands, and to guard the publick from 
being bewildered and mifled, either by a Popiſn or Socinian 
comment. In a moderate compafs (for he never dealt in 
the verbiage of ordinary writers) he has refuted the fyftem 
of either party, and explained his own notion of the facra- 
ment (which was, alfo, that of the great Cudworth) in 
fo clear a manner, that few men of fenfe and judgement 
will now queftion where the truth lies. 

But the good Bifhop was always meditating fomething 
for the benefit of religion. What is called Methodiſm, 
had now fpread among the people. It was a new fpecies 
of Puritanifm, or rather the old one revived under a new 
name. This fect firít appeared at Oxford, where two 
fellows of colleges, Mr. George Whitefield and Mr. John 
Wefley, were its chief promoters and fupports. They 
were both of them, it may be, frank enthufiafts at fetting 

out. 
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out. The former is ſaid to have been a weak, the latter 
was unqueftionably a fhrewd, man. 

Mr. Wefley had rambled through a part of Germany 
and North America, as well as Great Britain and Ireland, 
pretending every where to a fort of Apoftolic miffion : and, 
at a convenient diſtance of time from thefe peregrinations, 
his manner was to print journals of them, for the edifi- 
cation of his followers, The Bifhop of Gloucefter had 
watched his motions with care for fome years; and now 
thought he had gained fuch an infight into his views and 
character from his journals, which he conftantly read, as 
to be able to give a fair and full account of him to the 
publick. 

It feems to have been principally for this reafon that he 
altered and enlarged what he had written on the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in the fecond volume of his Sermons : 
or rather, he compofed that difcourfe anew, and with 
many improvements moulded it into a regular treatife on 
the fubject ; which he publifhed in 1762, under the name 
of The Doctrine of Grace: or, The Office and Operations of 
the Holy Spirit vindicated from the infults of Infidelity, and the . 
abufes of Fanaticiſni, in two {mall volumes, 1 2mo €. 

He defigned this work, as the title fhews, for a vindi- 
cation of that moft important Chriftian doctrine from the 


* See Vol. V. of this edition, p. 535, &c. 
N 2 abufes 
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abuſes of libertine as well as fanatical writers. The for- 
mer he confuted with his ufual energy and precifion. 
The latter, as not being acceffible on the fide of reafon, 
he attacked with ridicule, in holding up to view and ex- 
pofing their leader and architype, John Wefley, out of the 
materials, largely furnifhed to him in that adventurers 
own journals. This difcourfe, like Pafcal’s Letters, and 
for the fame reafon, the fingular merit of the compofition, 
will be read, when the fect, that gave occafion to it, is 
forgotten; or rather the fect will find a fort of immortality 
in this difcourfe. 

As to the grave and reafoning part of this work, that 
alfo, as I faid, is written with great weight and authority. 
But I think I fee a degree of labour, in the expreffion of 
fome parts, which fhews his pen had now loft fomething 
of its wonted freedom and facility, though it retained its 
force. 

From this time, he feems to have planned no new work 
ef difficulty and length, but to have confined himfelf very 
properly to the fingle purpofe of giving the laft finifhing* 
to his former writings. 


The Biſhop grew very exact and critical in giving the later editions 
of his works; fo that he would review the fame ſheet ſeveral times, and, 
of courfe, gave the compofitor no finall trouble. Which made his learned 
printer, Mr. Bowyer, whom he much efteemed for his friendly qualities; 
as well as merit in his profeffion, fay pleafantly to him on a certain occa- 
fion—* Thofe were fine times, when you never blotted a line, but allowed 
me to print your copy as faft as it came to hand, and without interrup- 


tion.’ 
Ac- 
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Accordingly in 1765 he publifhed a new edition of the 
Second Part of the D, L. in three volumes; and, as it had 
now received his laft hand, he prefented it to his great 
friend, Lord Mansfield; as he had done the former part, 
when finifhed to his mind, to Lord Hardwicke, But there 
was this difference in the character of the two Dedications, 
That to the Lord Chancellor, was refpectful and ceremo- 
nious, being little more than a letter of thanks to his 
patron: this other to the Chief Juftice, was fublime and 
pathetic, in fhort, the overflowing of an affectionate heart 
to a generous and much-efteemed friend. 

The fubject, too, of the latter is of that high impor- 
tance which a great writer chufes, when he would confult 
his own and his friend's dignity, and tranfmit them both, 
with advantage, to fucceeding times. It fets before him 
the ftate of religion in England for half a century paft, 
and, with a confidential freedom, deduces the caufes of 
that alarming neglect, into which it had fallen, and by 
which indeed the author had been induced to project this 
defence of it, and to put it into his Lordfhip’s hands. 
The information is interefting ; and the manner in which 
it is conveyed, folemn and awful. It will be read here- 
after with no fmall attention; and the time will come, 
when this difcourfe will be reckoned among the chief ho- 
nours of the noble perfon addreſſed. 

This 
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This edition of 1765, befides many other improvements, 
with which it was enriched, is further diftinguifhed by a 
remarkable difcourfe, printed at the clofe of the laít vo- 
lume, and entitled, An appendix concerning the book of Job; 
In this fhort piece (which is exquifitely written) he repells 
an attack made upon him by Dr.Lowth. The difpute 
was managed, on both fides, with too much heat; but, on 
the part of the Bifhop, with that fuperiority of wit and 
argument, which, to fay the truth, in all his controverfial 
writings, he could not well help. 

Dr. Lowth, afterwards Bifhop of London, was a man of 
learning, and ingenuity, and of many virtues: but his 
friends did his character no fervice, by affecting to bring 
his merits, whatever they were, into competition with 
thofe of the Bifhop of Gloucefter. His reputation, as a 
writer, was raifed chiefly on his Hebrew literature, as di(- 
played in thofe two works—dbis Latin Leciures on Hebrew 
Poetry — and bis Englifo Verfion of tbe Propbet I/aiab. The 
former is well and elegantly compofed, but in a veia of 
criticifm not above the common: The latter, I think, is 
chiefly valuable, as it fhews how little is to be expected 
from Dr. Kennicott’s work (which yet the learned Bifhop 
pronounces to be the greate and mof important, that bas 
been undertaken and accomplifbed ſince tbe revival of letters *), 
and from a new tranflation of the Bible, for public ufe. 


* Prel. Diff. p. 6$. 
On 
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On the fubject of his quarrel with the Bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, I could fay a great deal; for 1 was well acquainted 
with the grounds and the progrefs of it, But, befides that 
I1 purpofely avoid entering into details of this fort, I know 
of no good end that is likely to be anfwered by expofing to 
public cenfure the weakneſſes of fuch men. 

In the next year, 1766, he gave a new and much- 
improved edition of 72e Alliance; meaning to leave thefe 
two great works, now wrought up to all the perfection he 
could bettow upon them, as legacies to the publick ; or ra- 
ther as monuments to poſterity of his unwearied love of 
the Chriftian religion, and (for the fake of fo dear an in- 
tereit) of the Church of England. 

With a third volume of Sermons, already alluded to, 
and printed in 1767, he clofed his literary courfe: except 
that he made an effort towards publifhing the IXth and laft 
book of the Divine Legation ; on a fubject, he had much at 
heart; which he had long and diligently conſidered; and 
which now, for fome years, he had been labouring to di- 
geft and explain in the bet manner he could. But of this 
matter it will be expected that I give the reader a more par- 
ticular account. 

The argument of the D. L. properly fo called, was 
completed in fix books: but the plan of it required three 
more; in which the author propofed, as he tells us, **'To 
** remove all conceivable objections againſt thc concluſion, 

* and 
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cc and to throw in every collateral light upon the pre 
* miſes 

But the argument itſelf was fo ill received and fo vio- 
lently oppofed by many of the clergy, that he grew dif- 
gufted at the treatment he met with, and could not be 
prevailed upon to finifh his defign in fupport of it. His 
letters are full of complaints on this head. In 1741, 
fome time before he publifhed the fecond volume, he fays 
to one of his friends“ I am ftill condemned to drudge 
* jn the mines of antiquity. I may well give it that flavifh 
* appellation, while I am ío ufed by my mafters, the 
* clergy, for whofe eafe and profit I am working.” And 
writing to another in 1754, when the two firſt letters of 
the View were coming out, he obferves with indignation— 
& You will fee there is a continued apology for the clergy : 
* yet they will neither love me the more, nor forgive me 
* the fooner, for all I can fay in their behalf t." l 

And fo on a hundred other occafions. The truth is, 
his refentment at the eftablifhed clergy for their long and 
fierce oppofition to his favourite work, was the greateft 
weaknefs I ever obferved in him. The number of books 
and pamphlets, that appeared againft him for twenty years 
together, was, indeed, very great. But, the nature of his 
work confidered, and his own freedom in diffenting from 
all others, as occafion offered, what lefs could be expected ? 


* Vol. III. p. 504. + MS Letters in my hands. 
And 
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And when he had given two or three of his principal ad- 
verfaries, ashe did, a complete anfwer, he fhould not have 
ſuffered the clamour of the reft to divert him from the 
great defign, he had projected. But his conduct in this 
inftance was not that which might have becn expected 
from his ufual magnanimity. When I fometimes expof- 
tulated with him upon it, his anfwer was “ I furely 
* have reafon to think myfelf very ill ufed. The enemies 
* of Revealed Religion and of the Church of England I 
** have treated as they deferved, and am neither furprized 
* nor hurt at their refentments againft me. To their 
* cenfures or commendations I can be equally indifferent. 
* But that my brethren, the eftablifhed clergy, the friends 
** of religion, and fellow-members of that fociety whofe 
* caufe I am pleading, that thefe fhould fet themfelves 
* againft me with fo much rancour, is what I cannot fo 
* well bear. If indeed the publifhed volumes of theD.L. 
cc bc fo weak or fo mifchievous, as they fuppofe, I will not 

* add to the offence given them by adding any more." 
One fecs what was at the bottom of the good man's 
mind. He loved the Church of England and its minifters, 
and had fhewn his zeal for them on all occaſions. He was 
therefore hurt at not receiving that return of good-will 
from them, which his life and conſcience told him, he 
might expect, and had deferved. Yet, as much as he felt 
the injury, and complained of it, he was never moved 
O by 
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by it (as many others, with lefs provocation, and of lefs 
irritability, have been) to retract his good opinion of them, 
or to alter his conduct towards them in any refpect. 

He only withheld the fequel of his capital work from 
them; and unhappily he perfifted in this refolution till 
time had foftened their paffions, and, of courfe, his own. 
At length, the orthodoxy of his fentiments feemed gra- 
dually to be acknowledged; his own refentments propor- 
tionably abated; and, from the time he had given the 
corrected edition of his D. L. in 1765, he was in earneft 
about refuming fo much at leaít of his long-neglected 
work, as he had meant to comprize in the laft or IXth 
book. The VIIth and VIIlth (though the materials for 
them, too, were at hand) he had long fince defpaired 
of compofing: but this laft, being an attempt to give a 
rationale of Chriftianity, he anxioufly wifhed, for theim- 
portance of the ſubject, to leave behind him complete. 

But the time was now pat. Not only the bufinefs of 
his ftation broke in upon his leiſure: The infirmities of 
age came infenfibly upon him. His faculties, hitherto fo. 
bright and vigorous, fuffered fome eclipfe and diminution 
of their force, from his growing indifpofitions, 1 read 
* ftill," he would often fay to me, with the ufual plea- 
* fure. But I compofe with lefs cafe, and with lefs fpirit." 
In a letter to me from Gloucefter, Sept. 4, 1769, he writes 
in the following manner, 

* 1 have 
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*  [ have received your kind letter of advice x. You 
* know, by experience, how difficult it is, when we have 
“ once got into a wicked habit of thinking, to leave it off. 
“ All I can promiſe is, if that will fatisfy you, to think 10 
& 10 purpofe: And this I know, by experience, I can do; 
„ having done fo for many a good day. 

* | think you have heard me fay, that my delicious 
* feafon is the autumn; the feafon, which gives moft life 
“ and vigour to my mental faculties. The light mifts, or, 
* as Milton calls them, the /eams, that rife from the fields 
* in one of thefe mornings, give the fame relef to the 
& views, that the blue of the plumb (to take my ideas from 
* the feafon) gives to the appetite. But I now enjoy little 
** of this pleafure, compared to what I formerly had in an 
* autumn-morning, when I ufed, with a book in my 
* hand, to traverfe the delightful lawns and hedge-rows 
** round about the town of Newark, the unthinking place of 
* my nativity." 

And again, July rith, 1770— Hunter fent me his 
* View of Lord Bolingbroke's character. He is a good 
** man; but in this book, I think, he has fhewn himſelf 
** very abfurd and indifcreet : abfurd, in a florid declama- 
* tion ; and indifcreet, as well as very injudicious, in the 
** mof extravagant encomium of Bolingbroke's parts that 


* Not to purfue his ftudies too clofely. 
O 2 *6 ever 
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* ever was, even to ſay be reafoned with the pride of a 
€ fuperior ſpirit, and I bad almoft faid with the faculties of 
an angel. ö 

* This difpofed me to look again into the reaſoning of 
“this /uperior Spirit, this angelic man, as 1 have collected 
* together the beft he has, in my View of his Philofophy. 
* have done it juftice. But this retrofpect is accom- 
* panied with a mortifying conviction, that the time is now 
** paft when I was able to write with that force. Expect to 
“ find in my future writings the marks of intellectual decay. 
* But fo much for that matter." 

In my anfwer to this letter from Thurcafton, July the 
23d, to footh the mind of my friend under this unwelcome 
difcovery, and to prevail upon him, if I could, to relax 
thofe efforts in compofition, which, not being fo eafy to 
him as they had been, might affect his health and fpirits, 
I wrote as follows“ As to what you fay of your not 
* writing with the force, you formerly did, it may very 
“ well be, and yet be no fubject of mortification. For, 
“ befides that you can afford to abate fomething of your 
cc antient force and yet have enough left, force itfelf has 
* not, in all periods of life, the fame grace. The clofe of 
** one of thefe long and bright days has not the flame and 
at heat of noon, and would be Iefs pleafing if it had. And 
“ I know not why it may not be true, in the critical as well 
* as moral fenfé of the poet's words, 


“ Lenior et nelior fis accedente fenecta,” 
But: 
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* But what J would chiefly fay, on the fubject, is this, 
* That, whether with force, or without it, I would only 
ee with your future writings to be an amufement to you, 
* and not a labour; and this I think is the proper ufe to 
* be made of your obíervation, if it be ever fo well 
founded.“ 

In fhort, I continued to exprefs myſelf in this way to 
him and his family with fo little referve, that he faw my 
intention was to draw him off, by degrees, from writing at 
all; which he takes notice of in a letter of the next year, 
June 2, 1771, though with fome little chagrin, as was but 
too natural, at this plain dealing. 

& I never believed I fhould feel fo tenderly for ——— as 
“ now do. A fuffering friend's good qualities, in fuch a 
** condition, feparate themfelves, and rife fuperior to his 
** failings, which we are infenfibly diſpoſed to forget. If this 
“ be the cafe of common acquaintance, in certain feafons, 
* what muft be our conftant fentiments of a real friend, at 
* al] feafons ; who lofes no occafion of expreffing every 
** mode of tendernefs towards thoſe he loves! I fell into 
* this train of thinking by what my wife told me, with 
* much pleafure, a little before I left London. She faid 
* that Dr. Hurd affured her, that I would write no more. I. 
“ received this news, which gave her fo much fatisfaction, 
* with an approving fimile. Iwas charmed with the ten- 
“ dernefs of friendfhip which conveyed, in fo inoffenfive a. 

* manner, 
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et manner, that fatal fecret which Gil Blas was incapable 
cc of doing, as he ought, to his patron the Archbifhop of 
** Granada," 

I infert thefe extracts, chiefly in reference to the IXth 
book of the D. L., which twenty years before would have 
been finifhed in a few weeks, and with that flame of 
genius which irradiates the former books, but which now 
Jay under his hands many years, was written by fnatches 
and with difficulty, and left incomplete by him at laſt “. 
An unwelcome part this of the little hiftory I am writing! 
yet not unufeful, if it may admonifh fuperior writers to 
place a juft confidence in themfelves, and little ones to 
treat them with fomething more refpect. Cudworth and 
Warburton are memorable and inſtructive inftances, to 
either purpofe, 

The misfortune, in the cafe of the latter, was, that al- 
though he had digefted in his own mind, long ago, the 
fubftance of the 1Xth book, and was perpetually meditating 
upon it, yet he had committed very little of it to paper ; 
his way being to put down in writing only fhort notes of 
what he intended to enlarge upon, and to work them up 


* Yet it may be concluded from the ſubject, which is a general view of 
Gop’s moral difpenfations from Adam to Chrift (See Vol. III. p. 505 and 
612], that very little is wanting to complete the author's defign; only, 
what he had propofed to fay on the apocalyptic prophecies, and which 
may be fupplied from the difcourfe on Antichrift. 
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only when he was preparing to fend his copy to the prefs. 
This, in his beft days, was fo eafy to him, that, in print- 
ing fome of his elaborate works, he had not in his hands 
two fheets together, but fent the copy to his printer as faft 
as it was compofed. 

I know indeed that many perfons, from the compafs 
and variety of his learning, imagined that he drew the 
materials of it from a voluminous common-place. The 
fact was juſt otherwife. His memory was fo tenacious, 
that he trufted every thing to it: or, if he may be faid to 
have kept a common-place, it was nothing more than a 
{mall ipterleaved pocket-almanack, of about three inches 
ſquare; in which he inferted now and then a reference to 
a curious fact or paffage, that he met with in his reading, 
but chiefly fhort hints of fentiments and reflections, which 
occafionally ftruck him, and might fome time or other be 
put to ufe. At the end of every year, he tore out of his 
almanack fuch leaves as contained any of thofe reflections, 
and put them together under general heads, that he might‘ 
recur to them, on occafion, the more readily. Of thefe 
papers, or rather collections of papers, I have many in my 
hands, relative to the fubjects of the three laft books of 
the D. L.; and from thefe the IXth book, fuch as he left 
it, was compofed; 

Another inconvenience, attending the late compofition 
of this book, was, That he had. occafionally delivered, in 

his 
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his ſermons, and other printed works, ſome of the leading 
principles contained in it. Thus, he had, in effect, anti- 
cipated a good part of his ſubject. Nor was this all. 
Finding the labour of compoſing troubleſome to him, he 
quoted from himſelf very freely; and ſuch paſſages, as 
had found a place elſewhere, when the purpoſe of com- 
pleting the laſt book was fufpended or laid aſide, were now 
inferted in it, without much alteration, in order to carry 
on the thread and order of his difcourfe. 

Frem both thefe caufes therefore (his not having re- 
duced to form the materials he had provided for the IXth 
book, and his having already worked up fome part of 
them) itis eafy to fee the difadvantage with which he 
came, in the clofe of his long life, to the compofition of 
this work. His memory and invention were not what 
they had been; his facility and variety of expreffion was 
not the fame; and, what was worft of all, the grace of 
novelty in the fubje& was in fome meafure gone off. 

It was therefore matter of deliberation with me, for 
fome time, whether I fhould infert the IXth book (though 
printed, fo far as it goes, by himfelf) entire and in its own 
form, or only fome fragments of it. But, on further con- 
fideration, I judged it right to give that work exactly as 
the author left it: efpecially, as the fubject is highly 
interefting, and even new, unlefs where anticipated by 
himfelf; the method, clear and exact; and the whole 
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caft of compofition, mafterly ; his reafonings being carried 
on, if not with the fplendid eafe and perſpicuity of his 
beft manner, yet with a force and fpirit, both in the fen- 
timent and expreffion, which may wcll excite our admira- 
tion, when the circumftances, under which he wrote, are 
confidered. 

In a word, this IXth book of the D. L. under all the 
difadvantages with which it appears, is the nobleft effort 
that has hitherto been made to give a Rationale of Chrif- 
tianity. How far it may fatisfy thofe who have fo long 
and fu loudly called for it, will be now feen: without 
doubt, no farther, than as it may agree (if, in any re- 
fpects, it fhould agree) with ¢befr reafon. In the mean 
time, the inveftigation is made with the beft defign : 

** To juftify the ways of Gop to man; 

and, let me add, in a way that entitles it to another fort 
of regard, than is due to theories, conftructed, as they 
ufually are, on fanciful fuppofitions, and arbitrary affump- 
tions: Since every thing, here, is advanced on the fure 
grounds of natural and revealed religion: the one, efti- 
mated by the pureft reafon ; the other, interpreted with an 
awful reverence of the written word, and according to the 
rules of the foundeft and fobereft criticiſm. 

While the good Bifhop was thus exerting his laft ftrength 
in the caufe of religion, he projected a method by which 
he hoped to render it effectual fervice after his death, This 
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was by the inftitution of a Lecture on PRopnecy ; a fub- 
ject, which he conceived had not been confidered with the 
care it ought ; and from a thorough difcuffion of which, 
he affured himfelf, much additional force would arife to 
the proof of the Chriftian religion. He bad himfelf 
opened a way to the fuccefsful invettigation of the general 
ſubject, in fome principles delivered in the D. L, and in 
his confutation of Collins’s book by means of thoſe prin- 
ciples. But fome particular prophecies had ftruck his at- 
tention, as furnifhing the moft decifive argument for the 
truth of Chriftianity. In the preface to his remarks, part II. 
printed fo long ago as 1745, he fays—“I have ever 
* thought, the prophecies relating to Antichrift, intez- 
** fperfed up and down the New and Old Tettament, the 
“ moft convincing proof of the truth of the Chriſtian re- 
'* ligion, that any moral matter is capable of receiving." 
And again—“ This queftion (namely, what individual 
* power is meant in the prophecies) is one, on the right 
*€ determination of which alone, I am fully perfuaded, one 
* might reft the whole truth of the Chriftian religion *. 
Under this perfuafion then in 1768 he gave £. 500. in 
truſt to Lord Mansfield, Sir Eardley Wilmot, and Mr. Charles 
Yorke, for the purpofe of founding a Lecture at Lincoln's 
Inn, in the form of a fermon, * To prove the truth of 
revealed religion in general, and of the Chriftian in par- 


ticular, from the completion of the prophecies in the Old 
* Sce Vol. VI. p. 383. 
and 
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and New Teftament, which relate to the Chriftian Church, 
efpecially to the apottacy of Papal Rome.’ 

The fubject is infinitely curious, and of vaft extent: for 
thofe who have taken it to be too much narrowed by fpe- 
cifying the prophccies concerning Antichrift, feem not to 
have underftood the compafs of the controverfy, nor the 
terms of the inftitution itfelf. The truth is, there is more 
danger that Lecturers will be wanting to the inftitution, 
than that it will not afford matter and fcope enough for 
their difcuffion. He was anxious to leave this important 
truft in the beft hands. And while it continues in fuch 
as have had the management of it, there is no doubt that 
the beft fupply, which the age furnifhes, will be pro- 
vided for this lecture. And, if I had not myfelf preached 
the firít courfe of thefe fermons, I fhould add that, hither- 
to, their choice of lecturers has afforded no fignal caufe of 
complaint. 

It was afterwards in the Bifhop's contemplation to double 
the original endowment. But he was diverted from this 
defign (though with fome difficulty) by thofe who repre- 
fented to him, that the fum given was fufficient to anſwer 
his purpofe of engaging men of ability to read his lecture 
if they were influenced by fuch motives as became them, 
a regard for their own honour and a zeal for the fervice of 
religion ; and that more could anfwer no good purpofe, nay 
might eafily be abufed to bad ones, ifthey were not. 
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The laft years of the Bifhop’s life were clouded with 
misfortune, as well as indifpofition. He had for fome 
time been fo fenfible of his declining healtb, that he read 
little, and wrote lefs. But, in the courfe of the year 1726, 
the lofs of a favourite fon and only child *, who died of a 


* He had been placed, much to his father's fatisfaction, under the care 
of Dr. Halifax ; then an eminent tutor of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, and 
the king's profeffor of law in that univerfity; who in 1782 was advanced 
to the fee of Gloucefter, and tranflated in 1789 to that of St. Afaph. He 
died March 4, 1790.—His diftinguifhed worth and ability defervedly 
raifed him to the high rank he held in the church.—But his character is 
given more at large in the following elegant infcription, compofed by his 
father-in-law, the Reverend Dr. William Cooke, dean of Ely, and pro- 
voft of King's College, Cambridge, and engraved on his monument in 
the church of Warfop in Nottinghamfhire; of which church the hiſhop 
was rector, and in which, for the reaſon affigned in the two firft lines o£ 
the infcription, he was buried. 

** Hic juxta filiolum dulciffimum acerbo olim fato 
Preereptum paternas exuvias deponi voluit vir 
reverendiffimus Samuel Halifax LL. D. & S. T. P. 
Ex hac vicinia oriundus primifque literis imbutus in 
academiá protenus Cantabrigienfi floruit juris civilis 
pralector publicus & profeſſor regius in curià preerogativ& 
Cantuarienſi facultatum regiftrarius in hac ecclefii 
rector in ecclefià cathedrali Gloceftrienfi primò deindc 
Afaphenfi epifcopus quæ per omnia officia ingenio claruit 
& eruditione & induftria fingulari fumma in ecclefiam 
Anglicanam fide concionum vi ac fuavitate flexanima 
Scriptorum nitore & elegantià vita infuper id quod primariuin fibi femper 
habuit inculpabili 
Natus eft apud Mansfield Jan 18, 1733, calculo oppreffus properata 
morte obiit Martii 4, 1790, etatis eheu 57. Catharina conjux cum filio 
unica & fex filiabus fuperftes relicta in aliquod defiderii fui ſolamen 
marens P." 
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confumption in his 18th year, when every hope was {pring 
ing up in the breaft of a fond parent, to make amends, as 
jt were, for his want of actual enjoyment—this fudden af- 
flidion, 1 fay, oppreffed him to that degree, as to put 
an end to his literary labours, and even amufements, at 
once. From that difaftrous moment, he lived on indeed 
for two or three years; but, when he had fettled his 
affairs, as was proper, upon this great change in his fa- 
mily, he took no concern in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, and grew fo indifferent to every thing, that even 
his books and writings feemed, thenceforth, to be utterly 
difregarded by him. Not that his memory and faculties, 
though very much impaired, were ever wholly difabled. 
I faw him fo late as October, 1778, when 1 went into his 
diocefe to confirm for him. On our firft meeting, before 
his family, he expreffed his concern that 1 fhould take that 
journey, and put myfelf to fo much trouble, on his ac- 
count. And afterwards, he took occafion to fay fome pcr- 
tinent and obliging things, which fhewed, not only his 
ufual friendlinefs of temper, but the command. he had of 
his attention. Nor was this all. The evening, before L 
left him, he defired the family to withdraw, and then 
entered into a confidential difcourfe with me on fome pri- 
vate affairs which he had much at heart, with as much 
pertinence and good fenfe, as he could have done in any 
former part of his life. Such was the power he had over. 

his. 
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his mind, when rouzed to exert himfelf by fome interefting 
occafion! But this was an effort, which could not be fuf- 
tained very long. In lefs than half an hour, the family 
returned, and he relapfed into his ufual forgetfulneſs and 
inattention. 

In this melancholy ftate he languifhed till the ſummer 
following, when he expired at the Palace in Gloucefter, 
on the 7th of June, 1779, and was buried in his cathedral, 
at no great diftance from the Weft door, and near to the 
grave of one of his predeceffor's, Bifhop Benfon. 

A neat mural monument has been put up there to his 
memory, with the following inſcription: 


* TO THE MEMORY 

or WILLIAM WARDURTON, D. D. 

FOR MORE THAN IQ YEARS BISHOP OF THIS SEE: 
A PRELATE 
OF THE MOST SUBLIME GENIUS, AND EXQUISITE LEARNING: 
BOTH WHICH TALENTS 

HE EMPLOYED, THROUGH A LONG LIFE; 

IN THE SUPPORT 
OF WHAT HE FIRMLY BELIEVED; 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


AND 
‘OF WHAT HE ESTEEMED THE BEST ESTABLISHMENT OF IT, 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 


IV. 


IV. 

It only remains for me to draw together the feveral 
parts of the Bifhop’s character, and to prefent them to the 
reader in one view; which I fhall now attempt, with the 
affection of a friend, no dcubt, yet on the whole, with as 
‘much feverity as I ought. For I remember the wife and 
humane reflexion of the great biographer, who in his life 
of Cimon expreſſeth himfelf to this purpofe: * When a 
“painter undertakes to give us the portrait of a beautiful 
* perfon, if there be any fmaller blemifhes in his ſubject, 
* we do not expect him to omit them altogether; forthen 
* the picture would be unlike: nor to exprefs them with 
* too much care; for then it becomes diſguſting. 

* In like manner, it being difficult, or rather impoffible, 
* to find a faultlefs character, the writer of a great man's 
* life will lay himfelf out in delineating his good qualities, 
** and not dwell with pleafure, or an anxious diligence, on 
* his foibles ; out of a refpectful tendernefs to human na- 
* ture, which unhappily is not capable of attaining abfo- 
‘lute perfection *.” 

And with this little apology for myfelf, 1 proceed to give 
the outline of my friend's charaéter. 


Plutarch. Cimon’ fub init. 
l HE 
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HE poffeffed thofe virtues, which are fo important in 
fociety, Truth, Probity, and Honour, in the higheit de- 
gree; with a franknefs of temper, very uncommon; and a 
friendlinefs to thofe he loved and eftecmed, which knew 
no bounds: not fufpicious or captious, in the leaft ; quick, 
indeed, in his refentment of real manifeft injuries ; but 
then again (as is natural to fuch tempers) of the utmoft 
placability. 

He had an ardent love of Virtue, and the moft fincere 
zeal for Religion; and that, the freeft from all bigotry 
aud all fanaticifm, that I have ever known. He vene- 
rated the civil conſtitution of his country, and was warmly 
attached to the Church of England. Yet he was no party- 
man, and was the fincereft advocate for toleration. It was 
not his manner to court the good opinion of our Diffenters. 
But he had nothing of prejudice or ill-will towards them: 
he converfed familiarly with fuch of them as came in his 
way ; and had even a friendfhip with fome of their more 
noted minifters *; who did not then glory in Socinian im- 
pieties, or indulge themſelves in rancorous invectives againſt 
the Eftablifhed Church. 

I know, indeed, that he fpoke his fenfe of men and 
things, occafionally, with force, which in the language of 
fome perfons will be termed bigotry. And the truth is, 


See a Collection of Letters to and from Dr. Doddridge of Northampton ; 
publifhed by T. Stedman, M. A. vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewibury, 1790. 
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he never indulged his candour fo far as to treat all opinions 
and all characters alike. On the contrary, he held pro- 
phane and licentious writers to be fit objects of public 
reproof: and though civil penalties fhould not be applied 
to the coercion of miítaken, or even, to a certain degree, 
of hurtful opinions, yet literary chaftifement, he thought, 
fhould; an equal acceptance of al being the ready way to 
introduce Scepticifm, under the fpecious name of Libera- 
lity, or rather irrcligion itfelf, under the mafk of charity. 
And if this zeal may be abufed, as without doubt every 
thing may, at mott, he had only to anfwer for that abufe: 
The ufe itfelf being furely unqueftionable, if there be 
truth or meaning in the Apoſtle's aphorifm, „“ That it is 
* always good to be zealoufly affected in a good matter." 
But the reader, if he thinks fit, may fee his own vindica- 
tion of himfelf in the Apology for his View of Lord Boling- 
óroke's Pbilofopby. 

Indeed his conduét had been always uniform, in this 
refpect. Even in the year 1738, when the firft volume 
of the D. L. was publifhed, he makes a full and frank 
declaration of his character. For, in his Dedication to the 
Free-Thinkers, fpeakiug of the advantage he fhould have, 
in that addrefs, of not being called upon to difgrace him- 
felf, or them, by a ftyle of adulation, he goes on thus— 
* Not but I muft own you have been managed, even by 
* fome of our order, with very fingular complaifance. 

Q “ Whether 
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« Whether it was that they affected the fame of moderation, 
* or had a higher ambition for the honour of your good 
* word, I know not; but I, who neither love your cauſe, 
* nor fear the abilities. that fupport it, while I preferve 
* for your perſons that juſtice and charity which my pro- 
** fetfion teaches to be due to all, can never be brought to 
* think otherwife of your character, than as the defpifers 
ce of the Mafter, whom I ferve, and as the implacable 
** enemies of that order, to which I have the honour to 
* belong. And as fuch, I fhould be tempted to glory in 
* your cenfures; but would certainly refufe your com- 
* mendations.” 

Such were his early, as well as late notions, of candour. 
They who affect to pufh them fill farther, may do well 
to reflect, whether they be their own dupes, or the dupes 
of others: I mean, whether they have indeed any principle 
themfelves; or can be content to ferve the views of thofe, 
whofe intereft it is, that men of principle /peak and ad?, as 
if they had not any. 

His love of letters was extreme, and his difpofition to 
countenance all thofe in whom he perceived any kind or 
degree of literary merit, the moft prompt and generous ; 
as appeared by his inceffant recommendation of them to 
his great friends, when his own fcanty patronage (as he 
-would oft and vehemently complain) denied him the means 
of rendering them any fervice himfelf, 

If 
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If we conſider him as a WRITER, and a DIVINE, it is 
not eaſy to find terms that will do juſtice to his merit. 

His reading was various and extenſive; and his difcern- 
ment exquifite. He faw and feized what was juft and ufeful 
in every fcience which he cultivated, and in every book he 
read. The lumber and the refufe he fhook off, and left to 
others. Perhaps, no learned writer ever dealt lefs in ordinary 
quotation. Even the more familiar paffages, unlefs when 
cited by him as direct authorities, take an air and turn in 
his application of them, which makes them in a manner 
new, The fame obfervation may be extended to his rea- 
fonings; which are either purely his own, or appear to be 
fo, by his management of them. So that it feems a natural 
queftion which one * of his friends put to him, on the 
receipt of a volume of his fermons—dow do you manage 
always to fay fometbing new upon old fuljecis, and akways in an 
original manner ? 

To fay all in a word, he poffeffed, in an eminent de- 
gree, thoſe two qualities of a great writer, SAPERE ET FARI; 
I mean, fuperior fenfe, and the power of doing juftice to 
it by a found and manly eloquence. It was an ignorant 
cavil, that charged him with a want of tafte. The objec- 
tion arofe from the originality of his manner; but he 


* Mr. C. Yorke, in one of his letters, Feb. 2, 1767. 
Q 2 wrote, 
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wrote, when he thought fit, with the greateft purity and 
even elegance, notwithftanding his ftrength and energy, 
which frequently exclude thofe qualities. 

The character of his ftyle, is freedom and force united. 
Nobody underftood the philofophy of grammar better: 
yet in the confirudion of his terms he was not nice, rather 
he was fomewhat negligent. But this negligence has no ill 
effect in works of reafoning, and of length; where the 
writer’s mind is fuppofed intent on the matter, and where 
a certain degree of irregularity gives the appearance of 
eafe and fpirit. 

In his ufe of the ferms themfelves, efpecially of what 
are called hixt modes, and in the nice adjuftment of the 
predicate to the /ubjed? (in which the accuracy of ftyle 
chiefly conſiſts) he was of all writers the moft fcrupuloufly 
exact. It was by this fecret in his expreffion (fo far as it 
depended on art and defign) that he is never ftiff or 
languid in his ftyle, but every where free and nervous. It 
never flattens upon you, not being over-laboured in the 
phrafe, or too generalin the terms. There is the appear- 
ance of freedom, with the utmoft energy and precifion. 

For the reft, the higher excellences of his ftyle were 
owing to the ftrength of his imagination, and a clear con- 
ception of his fubject; in other words, to his fublime genius. 

Thus his ftyle was properly his own, and what we call, 
original. Vet he did not difdain to draw what affiftance he 
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might from the beft critics; among whom, Quinctilian was: 
his favourite. 

By this union of art and nature, he fucceeded, of courfe, 
in all forts of compofition. But in one, efpecially, the 
CONTROVERSIAL, he was fo much fuperior to himfelf, that 
barely to fay he excelled in it, would be a poor and fcanty 
praiſe. 

From his firft entrance on theological ſtudies, he had 
applied himſelf with care to the reading of our beſt writers 
in controverſy, ſuch as Hooker, Chillingworth, and Locke; 
of whom he was fo fond, that he had their works bound 
up in {mall detached pieces, for the convenience of carry- 
ing them with him in his hand or pocket, when he tra- 
velled, or walked abroad by himfelf. Of thefe, I have 
feveral in my poſſeſſion, which appear to have been much 
ufed. It is no wonder, he fhould have this tafte; for, 
befides that controverfy was then in vogue, he difdained 
to oppofe the enemies of religion in any other way, than 
that of logical confutation ; and againſt thofe, to ufe his 
own words in a letter to me, be bad denounced eternal war, 
like Hannibal againft Rome, at tbe altar. 

Thus difciplined, he came with advantage to the ufe of 
his arms, when he found himfelf obliged, as he foon 
was, to take them up. Ufe and habit did the reft. So 
that he became confummate in this mode of writing, and 
at the fame time original. For to the authority of Hooker, 

the 
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the acuteneſs of Chillingworth, and the perſpicuity of 
Locke, he added more than all their learning; together 
with a force of ſtyle, and poignancy of wit, of which we 
had hitherto ſeen no example in theological controverſy. 

With theſe talents and qualifications, he was the terror 
of the infidel world, while he lived, and will be their diſ- 
grace to future ages. His ſublime reaſon, aided by his ir- 
reſiſtible wit, drove them from their old faſtneſſes of logick 
and philoſophy, and has forced them to take fhelter in the 
thin cover of hiſtory and romance; whence we now ſee 
them ſhoot their arrows, dipt in irony and badinage; to 
the annoyance indeed of ſome witleſs paſſengers; but to 
the wary and well-appointed, who take a fancy to ramble 
into thofe paths, perfectly harmleſs and infignificant. 

But, when I mentioned his making war on our free- 
thinking philofophers, let me be underſtood to mean, not 
the minute, and plebeian, but the more confiderable, and, 
as one may fay, /izeable men of that party; fuch as pre- 
tended to erudition; and reafoned at leaft, though weakly 
or perverſely. For, as to thofe infect-blafphemers, of what- 
ever condition, which the fafhion, rather than the philo- 
fophy of the age has generated, and fent forth in fwarms 
over a great part of modern Europe, he regarded them but 
as the fummer flies, which teize a little by their murmur- 
` ings (for ftings, he would fay, they have nonc) and are 
eafily brufhed away by any hand, or vanifh of themfelves. 

Next 
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Next to infidels profeffed, there was no fet of writers he 
treated with lefs ceremony, than the Socinian; in whom 
he faw an immoderate prefumption, and fufpected not a 
little ill faith. For, profeffing to believe the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, they take a licence in explaining 
them, which could hardly, he thought, confit with that 
belief. To theſe free interpreters of the word, he was 
ready to fay, as St. Auftin did to their precurfors, the 
Manichwans—'* Tell us plainly, that ye do not at ali believe 
the Gofpel of Chrifi: for ye who believe what ye will in the 
Go/pel, and difbeliece what ye will affuredly believe not the 
Gofpel itfelf, but yourfelves only u.“ 

It is true, he himfelf would iin on revealed truths 
farther than to fome may feem neceffary; but he never 
reafoned againfithem. It was his principle, and his prac- 
tice, to follow the Apoftolic rule of caſting down all imagi- 
nations, that exalt tbernfelves againft tbe knowledge of Godt :” 
which, when clearly revealed, he held it an extreme im- 
piety in any Chriftian, not only to queftion directly, but 
to elude by any forced interpretation. In fhort, he re- 
garded Socinianifm (the idol of our felf-admiring age) asa 
fort of infidelity in difguife, and as fuch he gave it no 
quarter. 

* ** Aperté dicite non vos credere Chrifti Evangelio: nam qui in Evan- 
& gelio quod vultis creditis, quod vultis non creditis, vobis potius quam 


** Evangelio creditis." Contr. Faufl. L. 17. c. 3. 
+ 2 Cor. x. 5. 
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Other religionifts he would confute, as occafion offered, 
with his ufual vivacity : but he made allowance for their 
prejudices, and, when no malevolence intervened, treated 
their perfons with refpect. But enough, you fay, of his 
controverfial merits : let us hear fomething of his defects. 

* He was arrogant, and impatient of contradiction." — 
It is true, he knew his own ftrength, and confided enough 
in it, But then, as that quality made him incapable of 
envying his opponents, it fhould have made him carelefs 
of being cenfured by them. Still, it muft be owned, that 
he had the common infirmity of being better fatisfied 
with fuch as adopted his opinions, than with thofe who 
rejected them. I fay the cosunion infirmity: for, I doubt, 
it adheres to our very nature, and that we fhall in vain 
feek for a man difpaffionate enough to be indifferent to 
contradiction ; efpecially, when direct, and public; and 
urged, too, with fome degree of eagernefs, or rather fharp- 
nefs, which is fcarcely feparable from controverfy. 

* But he was visen? in his refentments, and exceflively 
fevere in his expreffion of them.”—As to this charge, 
hear, firt, his own apology for himſelf.—“ The paper I 
* fend you *, is the introductory note to . Ineed 
* not explain it to you. You will underftand every word. 
* What I want to know is whether fome parts of it be 
* not too fevere. Whatever there is of this kind, 1 fhall 


In a Letter to me, Jan. 18, 1757. 
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* gladly ftrike out. For though I have had provocation 
* enough, I can affüre you, I have no refentments. I 
** perhaps may not be thought the beft judge of my own 
* temper in this matter, and reafonably. But why I fay 
* [ have fo little refentment, I collect from hence, that 
** there is not one word in this volume againſt them [his 
* adverfaries], which 1 could not with the greateft in- 
** difference ftrike out, either with reafon or without. I 
** do not expect the world fhould do me this juſtice, becaufe 
** they are to judge by appearances; and appearances are 
* againit me; for there are cauftic ftrokes enough againft 
** the ignorance and ill faith of my adverfaries. But, if 
* this be refentment, it is the refentment I fhould fhew in 
* the cafe of any other honeft man." 

His refentment then was impartial: and that it was fo 
he fhewed in his vindication of Mr. Pope, and in other 
inftances. But I take upon me to go farther, and to affert, 
that the feverity objected to him, was the effect of his 
genius, and of no vindictive fpirit. For the difference 
between him, and ordinary writers, who feem to be at their 
cafe in difputing, whether on religion or any other fub- 
ject, is merely this—He felt ftrongly and wrote forcibly : 
They are incapable of doing either. This is the fimple 
truth, if it may be told; and hence it is, that the fame 
complaint has been made of every great genius in contro- 
verfy, from Jerom down to our author. 

R Not 
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Not but another confideration may be worth attending 
to. The end of controverfy is either to convince the per- 
fon you difpute with, or fimply to confute his opinions. 
When the former is the objet, without doubt the fofteft 
words are the beft. But, the other is beft done by vigo- 
rous expreffion ; becaufe it fhews the difputant to be in 
earneſt, and fets the error, contended againſt, in the ftrong- 
eft light ; the likelieft means, to prevent others from being 
infected with it: And fuch was the Bifhop’s view in moft 
of the controverfies, in which he engaged. The fame 
obfervation may be extended to what has been called his 
dogmatic manner of writing; which is only the firm tone 
of one who believes what he fays, and is indeed very different 
from the carelefs unconcerned air of the Sceptick. 

But, laly, 1 muft obferve, that the charges of impa- 
tience, and /everity, in the fenfe intended by thofe that 
urge them, are not true. When no unfriendlinefs ap- 
peared in thofe who differed from him, he heard their 
reafons as patiently, confuted them as calmly, or gave 
way to them as readily, as other men. Which I may 
the rather affirm, having had the experience of it on 
many occafions. Our fentiments, no doubt, agreed in the 
main: there could not, otherwife, have been fo entire 
a friendfhip between us, as there was. But I never 
took greater liberties with any man, than with him, nor 
with lefs offence ; and that, in matters of no fmall delicacy ;. 
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as the reader will fee from the following example, among 
many others which I could cafily give him. 

Voltaire had fpent a great part of his miferable life in 
railing againft the Jewifh law and its Divine Author. His 
complete ignorance of the ſubject difpofed men of learning, 
very generally, to treat his cenfures with neglect. But 
the Bifhop of Gloucefter, obferving the impreffion they 
made on a licentious publick, thought it might be of ule 
to fhew this fafhionable blafphemer in his true light; to 
ftrip his fophiftical reafonings of the little plaufibility they 
had; and, for the reft, to turn his favourite weapon of 
ridicule againft him. 

With this view, hc had been atthe pains to plan a work 
of fome length, in three Differtations, which would take 
in the whole of that fubject, and give him occafion to 
expofe, with much force, Voltaire's libertine gloffes upon 
it. When he had fketched out the contents of this dif- 
courfe, he fent it to me, and defired to know what I thought 
of it, and whether he fhould proceed in the defign, or no. 
I told him very frankly, “ That, although I thought his 
plan an excellent one, and could truft him with the exe- 
cution of it, yet, upon the whole, I wifhed him to profe- 
cute his defign no farther. I faid, there was no end of 
confuting every fhallow, though faſhionable ſcribbler 
againft religion; that he had done enough already in ex- 
pofing fo many others of that family, and, very lately, 
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the noble writer that was at the head of it in England, to 
the juft fcorn of thinking men; that to go on in this 
agoniftic courfe, was not only needlefs, but would bring a 
ftorm of envy upon liim from all quarters, and that even 
his friends would, many of them, confider him as too fond 
of controverfy, and as indulging himfelf too freely in the 
talent he had for it.—1 added other confiderations, and 
particularly this, That I thought it beneath him to commit 
himfelf with a perfon fo little acquainted, as Voltaire con- 
feffedly was, with the matter in queftion; and that for 
bim to anfwer fuch a writer in form, would be like breaking 
a butterfly upon a wheel, according to his friend Pope's in- 
genious illu&ration of fuch atchievements. 

In conclufion, I preffed him earneftly to leave this man 
of merriment to his own ferious reflections, if he ever had 
any; and to referve his force for fome better occafion, than 
that of repelling the flight cavils of ignorant and ill-inform- 
ed men.” 

This free remonftrance was not ill taken. He anfwered 
me without hefitation, and in one word—* In the matter 
** of Voltaire, your advice will have its ufual weight with 
* me,"—The plan was. accordingly laid aſide, and for- 
gotten. ; 

After fuch an example of facility in taking advice, the 
Bifhop of Gloucefter will not be thought that. impracticable 
moan, he has been fometimes reprefented to be, Many 
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perhaps will think, with morc reafon, that his eafinefs 
went too far in this inftance; for that his Three Differtations 
on the Jewifh law and hiftory would have been highly en- 
tertaining, at leaft; and perhaps as ufeful in reprefenting 
the petulance of the French poet, as the Four Letters had 
been in diſmounting the arrogance of the Englith philofo- 
pher. And upon thefe grounds, I might indeed have re- 
pented me of the free advice I gave him, but for the plea- 
fure 1 have fince had in feeing the fame defign undertaken, 
and executed with great elegance and ability, by another 
hand *, 

But perhaps 1 have mifemployed my pains in fetting the 
controverfial character of my friend in a juftlight. There 
are thofe, 1 know, who will regard this praife, whatever it 
be, as injurious to the learned prelate, rather than honour- 
able to him ; who will be ready to tell us that controver- 
fial janglings are out of date; that they never did any 
good, and are now at length fallen into general and juft 
contempt. 

To thefe wife men I fhould have much to fay, if I could 
find means to do it without difgracing myſelf, and diſguſt- 
ing them, by an air ef controverfy. And would to Gop 
that religious controverfy were now of no ufe in this manly 
age of the world! I fhould then be for laying it afide with 
other childith things. But is this the fact? and when all 


See Lettres de quelques Juifs, Sc. in 3 tom. 1 2mo. Par. 1776. 
quarters, 
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quarters, befides, refound with controverfy, is there no 
demand for it in the fchools of religion? After all, the 
reader fees what is aimed at by this affected contempt of 
theological altercation. ` A hint, in paſſing, is more than 
enough on a fubject, which the Biſnop himſelf has treated 
at fome length, and with his ufual force *. 

I apprehend therefore no difcredit to my friend or my- 
felf, in having dwelt fo long on the virtues of the Contro- 
verfial writer. They were eminently conſpicuous in him; 
and exerted for a juſt purpoſe, that of confuting error, and 
repreſſing calumny. Not that I am concerned to deny all 
mixture of frailty in my friend's exercife of his polemic 
talents. It will be found in our beft performance of the 
beft things. And it is credible enough, that the abun- 
dance of his wit, the vivacity of his temperament, and the 
petulance of his adverfaries, may have fharpened his ftyle 
too much in fome inftances. Yet, on the whole, he might 
apologize for himfelf, as Erafmus has done in a fine letter 
to his friend Sadolet—“ Some of my opponents, {ays he, 
t becaufe they deferved no better of me, I bave EXPOSED, 
« perbaps, rather than confuted: yet with more temper, as I 
“ think, myfelf, than they attacked me. Although I am fen- 
« fible, that paſſion may bave biaſſed my judgement. For I 
* muf confe/s that I am eafily warmed by ill ufages but fo, 


* See Volume IV. p. 707. 
« as 
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“ as not fo retain the refentment sof it long, and to forget 
4 injuries as foon as any man *." 


As a Diving, properly fo called, he filled and adorned 
that character with the higheſt ability. 

Strength of reafon, exquifite learning, a critical know- 
ledge of antiquity, an enlarged view of the fcheme of 
Revelation, a wonderful fagacity in difcovering the fenfe 
of Scripture, and in opening the probable grounds of its 
clearly revealed doctrines, with the profoundeft fubmiffion 
of his underftanding to them, whether thofe grounds of 
reafon were apparent to him or not — Theſe rare and ad- 
mirable qualifications ſlione out in him with greater luſtre, 
than in any other ornament of our church, Stillingfleet, 
and Barrow, and Taylor himſelf not excepted. To which 
I muft add that firt and nobleſt quality, of all, A perfect 
honeſty of mind, and ſincere love of truth, which governed 
his pen in all his religious inquiries +. 

After. 


* ** Quofdam, quia fic merebantur, RRISE verids quàm confutavi, 
** nufquam non temperatior his à quibus laceffebar, ut mea quidem fert 
** opinio; nam fieri et poteft et folet, ut meo judicio imponat affectus ; 
** atque is fum fateor, qui poffem laceſſitus incandefcere, fed nec iræ per- 
** tinacis, et injuriarum obliviofus, ut fi quis alius" Ep. MXCIV. Ed. 
Cler. L. B. 1703. 


+ Confidering him in this view, I mean asa consummate Divine, 


one cannot but lament the fate of a work he had projected, but never 
R 4 executed, 
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After mentioning to me, in one of his letters *, fome 
interefting meditations, he was then engaged in, he ftops 
fhort,. 


executed, at leaft in the manner intended by him, On theoltgical fludies, 
for the ufe of young people: a plan of which he had digefted in his own. 
mind, and communicated to me, by letter, fo early as the year 1750. 


The principal heads were, 


. The right ftate and difpofition of mind to make proper improve- 
ments—in this were to be confidered the natures of fcepticifm,, 
dogmaticalnefs, enthuſiaſm, fuperftition, &c. 


$. The previous ftudies of morality and natural religion from their firft 
prineiples and foundations; and of antiquity, critical, hifforical, 
and philofophical.. 


The ftudy of the Scriptures. 


3 
4. Fathers and modern Divines.. 
5. Ecclefiaftical hiſtory. 

6 


. Sermonizing, or the art of preaching. 


This work he referved for the amufement of his declining years. 
But, as what is deferred fo long, is rarely executed at all, and never fo- 
well as at an earlier feafon, fo this noble defign, which required the 
exertion of his beft faculties in their full vigour, was not wholly ne- 

glected 
* Jan. 12, 1757. 
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fhort, and afks—** But what is man! A fit of the fpleen, 
* a fit of illnefs, and laftly death, may wipe out all theſe 
*' glorious vifions, with which my brain at prefent is painted 
* over : as Law faid, it once was with hieroglyphics. But 
* I hope the beft; becaufe I only aim at the honour of 
„“ Gop and good of men. When 1 fay this I need not per- 
* haps add (as I do with the utmoft ferioufnefs) shat I 
* hall never wittingly advance one falfebood, nor conceal or 
*€ difeutfe one truth.” 


So that thofe, if any fuch there were, who thought lie 
wrote for a party, with the views of intereft, for the fake 


glected indeed, but flightly attempted by him, a few years before his 
death : as I find from a brief fketch of it among his papers, which appears 
to have been drawn up haftily for the ufe of a friend, and was afterwards 
made to ferve by way of charge to his clergy. 


Such as it is, I have judged it worth preferving. "The reader will be 
pleafed to fee the thoughts of fo great a man on this ſubject; and will, 
without doubt, make the proper allowances for their being laid before 
bim in this imperfect ftate ; without the detail, which was intended, and 
without thofe embellifhments.of ftyle and compofition, which, in his beft 
time, he could fo eafily have beftowed upon them. 


This difcourfe, under the name of DireZions for the Study of Theology, 
will. be found in. volume V. page 601. of his Works. 
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of reputation, or,in fhort, from any other caufe than con- 
viction, and the pureft zeal for the advancement of truth, 
knew nothing of his character, and did him great wrong. 

But to take him out of his ftudy, and to confider him in 
the common walks of life. 

He was of a chearful temper ; yet fubject, at times, to 
fits of abfence, and, if we may believe himſelf, even of 
melancholy. For fo he paints his own complexional habit 
in two remarkable letters, addreffed to a friend, and lately 
made public *. 

In one of thefe, dated Feb, 14, 1742-3, he writes thus: 
—‘ We have all fomething to make us think lefs compla- 
tc cently of the world. Religion will do great things. It 
** will always make the bitter waters of Marah wholefome 
* and palatable. But we muft not think it will ufually 
* turn water to wine, becaufe it once did fo, Nor is it fit 
* it fhould, unlefs this were our place of reft, where we 
** were to expect the Bridegroom. Ido the beft I can, and 
c fhould, I think, do the fame, if I were a mere Pagan, 
* to make life paffable. To be always lamenting the 
* miferies, or always feeking after the pleafures of it, 
& equally takes us off from the work of our falvation. And 
* though 1 be extremely cautious what fect I follow in 
* religion, yet any in philofophy will ferve my turn, and 


* In the Collection before mentioned, p. 77. 
“ honeft 
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** honeft Sancho Panca's is as good as any; who on his 
* return from an important commiſſion, when afked by 
* his mafter, whether they fhould mark the day with a 
er black or a white ſtone; replied, Faith, Sir, if you will 
* be ruled by me, with neither, but with good drown 
* ochre? What this philofopher thought of his commif- 
* fion, I think of human life in general, good brown ochre 
* is the complexion of it." 

The other letter, I hinted at, is dated Feb. 2, 1740, 
and is of a ftill darker caft. For, fpeaking of what had 
made him delay fo long the fecond volume of his D. L., 
he proceeds in the following manner“ I would not have 
* you think that natural indolence alone makes me thus 
** play the fool. Diſtractions of various kinds, infeparable 
* from human life, joined with a naturally melancholy babit, 
* contribute greatly to increafe my indolence, and force 
* me often to feek in letters, nothing but mere amufe- 
* ment. "This makes my reading wild and defultory : and 
* ſeek refuge from the uneafinefs of thought from any 
* book, let it be what it will, that can engage my attcn- 
“tion. There is no one whofe good opinion I more 
* value than yours. And the marks you give me of it 
* make me fo vain, that I was refolved to humble myſelf 
* in making you this confeſſion. By my manner of wri- 
“ ting upon ſubjects, you would naturally imagine they 
** afford me pleafure, and attach me thoroughly. I will 
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* affure you, No. -Ihave amufed myfelf much in human 
* learning, to wear away the tedious hours infeparable from 
* a melancholy babit. But no carthly thing gives me 
“& pleafure, but the ties of natural relation, and the friend- 
* fhip of good men. And for all views of happinefs, 1 
* have. no notion of fuch a thing, but in the profpects 
* which revealed religion affords us." 

Thefe letters appear to have been written, the latter of 
them efpecially, in a fplenetic moment. But what is faid 
of a melancholy babit means no more (for there was no 
gloom of melancholy in the tenour of his life or conver- 
fation) than that, being of an inventive turn, or, in the 
language of his friend Bifhop Hare, having an ingenious 
working bead*, the driving of his thoughts fometimes 
wore his mind too much, and forced him to relieve it by 
changing the object of his attention. Hence the de/u/fory 
reading; which, however, ftored his memory with images 
of all forts, and, as I before obferved +, while it repaired 
the vigour of his mind, threw a richnefs and variety of 
colouring over all his writings. 

But to go on with what I propofed to fay of his compa- 
nionable qualities. 

In mixed companies he was extremely entertaining ; 
but lefs guarded than men of the world ufually are; and 
` difpofed to take to himfelf a fomewhat larger fhare of the 


* P. 16. T P. 12, 13. 
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converfation, than very exact breeding is thought to allow. 
Yet few, I believe, wifhed him to be more referved, or 
lefs communicative, than he was. So abundant was the 
infermation, or entertainment, which his ready wit and 
extenfive knowledge afforded them! In private with his 
friends, he was natural, eafy, unpretending; at once the 
moit agreeable and moft ufeful companion in the world. 
You faw to the very bottom of his mind on any fubject of 
 difcourfe ; and his various literature, penetrating judge- 
ment, and quick recollection, made him fay the livelieft, 
or the juet things upon it. In fhort, I was in thofe 
moments affected by his converfation, pretty much as Cato 
was by that of Maximus Fabius, and may fay, as he does 
in the dialogue on Od Age“ I was fo fond of bis difcourfe, 
** and liflened to it fo eagerly, as if I bad forefeen, what in- 
“ deed came to pafs, that «oben I loft bim, I ſbould never 
* again meet with fo inſiruclive a companion 
I {poke of his private friend/ips. They were with men 
of learning and genius; chiefly, with clergymen of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church; and thoſe, the moft conſiderable of 
the time. It would be invidious to give a lift of thefe. I 
Íhal only mention, by way of fpecimen, the learned 
Archdeacons of Stow and Winchefter. 
* « Ejus fermone ita tum cupid? fruebar, quafi jam divinarem id, quod 


** evenit, illo extincto, fore, undé difcerem, neminem." Cic. de Senectute, 
C. IV. 
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The former of thefe, Mr. Towne, was of his early ac- 
quaintance, when he lived in Lincolnfhire, and much re- 
{pected by him to his death. He was an ingenious and 
learned man, and fo converfant in the Bifhop’s writings, 
that he ufed to fay of him, * He underftood them better 
than himfelf.^ He publifhed fome defences of the Divine 
Legation, in which, with a glow of zeal for his friend, he 
fhewed much logical precifion and acutenefs *. 


The latter, Dr. Balguy, was a perfon of extraordi- 
nary parts, and extenfive learning; indeed of univerfal 
knowledge; and, what is fo precious in a man of 
letters, of the moft exact judgement: as appears 
from fome valuable difcourfes t, which, having been 
written occafionally on important ſubjects, and pub- 


* The following is, I believe, an exact lift of them : 


1. Critical Inquiry into the Practice and Opinions of the antient Phi- 
lofophers concerning the Soul, &c. Lond. 1748. 

2. Expofition of the Orthodox Syftem of Civil Rights, and Church 
Power; addreffed to Dr. Stebbing. 

3. Argument of the D. L. fairly ftated. Lond. 1751. 

4. Free and Candid Examination of Bifhop Sherlock's Sermons, and 
Difcourfes on Prophecy. Lond. 1756. 

5. Differtation on the antient Myfteries. Lond. 1766. 

6. Remarks on Dr. Lowth's Letter to Bifhop Warburton. Lond. 1766. 


+ Thefe difcourfes, with fome others, were afterwards collected into one 
volume in 1785, and prefented, with a handfome Dedication, to his 


Majefty. 
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Iifhed feparately by him, had raifed his reputation fo high, 
that his Majefty, out of his fingular love of merit, and 
without any other recommendation, was pleafed in 1781 
to make him the offer of the Bifhoprick of Gloucefter. 
Dr. Balguy had a juft fenfe of this flattering diſtinction; 
but was unhappily prevented by an infirm ſtate of health 
from accepting it. 

With thefe, and fuch as thefe, the Bifhop was happy 
to fpend his leifure hours. A general converfation he 
never affected, or rather took much pains to avoid, as 
what he juftly thought a wafte of time in one of his tem- 
per, talents, and profeffion. 

But to draw to an end of this long, and, as it may feem 
to thofe who knew little of him, too fond a character of 
my friend. 

He had his foibles, no doubt ; but fuch as we readily 
excufe, or overlook, in a great character. With more 
referve in his writings and converfation, he had paſſed 
through the world with fewer enemies (though no pru- 
dence could have kept a genius, like his, from having 
many); and, with a temper lefs irritable, he would have 
fecured a more perfect enjoyment of himfelf: But thefe 
were the imperfections of his nature, or rather the ex- 
crefcences of his ruling virtues, an uncommon FRANKNESS 
OF MIND, and SENSIBILITY OF HEART.  Thefe qualities 
appear in all his writings, efpecially in his private letters ; 
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in which a warm affe&ion for his friends, and concern 
for their intereſts, is every where expreffed. Rut his ten- 
dernefs for his family, and, above all, his filial piety, ftrikes 
us with peculiar force. 

In a letter to me from Durham, July 12, 1757, he 
writes thus—** I am now got (through much hot weather 
** and fatigue) to this place. I hurried from the heat of 
* London at a time, and under circumftances, when a 
* true Court Chaplain would never have forgiven himfelf 
* the folly of preferring the company of his friends and 
* relations, to attendance on the Miniſter. But every one 
* to his tafte. I had the pleafure of finding you well at 
“ Cambridge; I had the pleafure of finding a fifter and a 
“ niece well at Broughton, with whom I fpent a few 
* days with much fatisfaction. For, you muſt know, I 
ce have a numerous family: perhaps, the more endeared to 
* me, by their fole dependance on me. . 

* [t pleafed Providence that two of my fifters fhould 
** marry unhappily : and that a third, on the point of ven- 
“ turing, fhould efcape the hazard, and fo engage my 
* care only for herſelf.— I reckon this a lucky year: For 
“ I have married a niece to a reputable grocer at York, 
* and have got a commiffion for a nephew in the regiment 
* of artillery. Theſe are pleafures," &c. 


What 
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What his filial piety was, will be feen from the follow- 
ing extracts. 

** am extremely obliged to you” (fays he to a confi- 
dential friend *) ** for your remembrance of my deareft, 
* my incomparable mother, whom I do more than love, 
* whom I adore. No mortal can ever merit more of me, 
ec than fhe has done.— Her decline of life poffeffes me with 
* anxiety; and 1 have no fupport for this but in the 
** thoughts of that laft meeting, which excludes all farther 
** chance of feparation. But I muft break off. You have 
* had long experience what pain it is to me to fpeak of 
ec ſubjects that affect me moft,” 

And, again, to the fame perfon, on occafion of her 
death in 1748—“ You fhould have heard from me fooner, 
** but that the afflictive news of my dear mother's death, 
** which met me at this place , made me incapable of 
** writing, or indeed of doing any thing but grieve for the 
** lofs of the moft admirable woman that ever was. She 
* was the lait of her family; and had in herfelf alone 
* more virtues than are generally poffeffed by whole fami- 
“ lies throughout the whole courfe of their exiſtence. 
* My extreme forrow for her death can only give place to 
“© my inceffant meditation on her virtues and adoration of 
“her memory. This is one of thofe loffes that nothing 


* Dr. Taylor. May 22, 1746. + Prior Park, 
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* can repair, and only time can alleviate. For I fhall 
*€ never enjoy that happineſs as in the days when you and 
were converfing together, while fhe was giving us our 
4t coffee. At prefent, I can think of nothing,” &c. 


But I grow prolix again (for the reader's fake I will not 
fay, tedious) while I indulge myfelf in extracting thefe 
tender paffages from his letters. 


To conclude at length, in one word. 

How differently foever men might think of him in his 
life-time, all are, or will be, agreed in their opinions of 
him, now he is dead. For, as a Divine of his own fize, 
and one after his own heart, faid excellently well When 
“ great prelates are living, their authority is depreſſed by 
* their perfonal defaillances, and the contrary interefts of 
* their contemporaries; which difband, when they are 
** dead, and leave their credit entire upon the reputation of 
* thofe excellent books and monuments of learning and 
* piety, which are left behind them 9." 

What that credit of our great prelate is, this collection 
of his works will fhew ; and will, if I miftake not, deliver 
him down to pofterity as the ableft Divine, the greateft 
Writer, and the firft Genius of his age. They arc faith- 
full printed from the laft editions of the author, and 


* Bifhop Taylor, L. P. p. 210. 8vo. Lond. 1709. 
thofe 
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thofe in many places corrected by his own hand. In one 
reſpect only, I have fome apology to make to the reader. 
Several of his friends had obferved to him (and he was, 
bimfelf, convinced of it) that he had filled the margin of 
the Alliance and Divine Legation with too many notes; and 
had fwelled thofe volumes too much by large extracts 
under the name of Pollícripts, or Appendices, from his 
controverfial tracts. The longer NoTES occupy the reader 
too much, and divert him from the main argument, which, 
as it lies in the text of the Divine Legation efpecially, is 
drawn out to a fufficient length : otherwife, they are in- 
finitely curious and learned, and deferve to be read with 
great care. They are now, therefore, printed together 
at the end of each book, and referred to in the text. By 
this difpofition, the reader's convenience is confulted, and 
the dignity of thofe capital works is preferved. As for 
fuch of the Posrseripts, as are extracted from his con- 
troverfial works, thefe I ought, perhaps to have with- 
drawn: but, as hereafter they may have their ufe in fepa- 
rate editions of the Alliance and Divine Legation, I have 
permitted them to keep their place. I did this the rather, 
becaufe thefe difcourfes are not merely repetitions, but 
have received many corrections and alterations from the 
author; while the controverfial treatifes, from which they 
are taken, were never retouched by him, but left in their 


Hriginal ftate. 
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Thofe CONTROVERSIAL PIECES themfelves could by no 
means be fuppreffed, or altered in the leaft, as they prefent 
the livelieft image of the writer's charactcr and genius, and 
derive a peculiar grace from being feen in that connection 
of thought, and glow of colouring, which they took, in 
the heat of compofition, from his carelefs and rapid hand. 

Some of his private letters (fuch as had been printed in 
his life-time by himfelf, or others) conclude the laít 
volumc ; and fhew how much he excelled in this fort of 
compofition, for which he was indeed fingularly qualified 
by the characteriſtic virtues both of his head and heart. The 
reader will therefore wifh for a larger collection of them; 
and he may, in due time, be gratified with it, out of the 
Editor's long correfpondence with him. 

It may be proper to add, that this elegant edition of his 
works is given at the fole expence of his widow, now Mrs. 
Stafford Smith of Prior Park: who alfo erected the monu- 
ment, before fpoken of, to his memory in the church of 
Gloucefter. 

I have now, as I found myfelf able, and in the manner 
I judged moft fit, difcharged my duty to this incomparable 
man: a duty, which he feemed to expect would be paid 
to him by oneor other of his furviving friends, when, in 
the clofe of his preface to Mr. Pope's works, he has thefe 
affecting words“ And 1, when envy and calumny take 
** the fame advantage of my abfence (for, while I live, I 

“ will 
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* will tru(t it to my life to confute them) may I find a. 
“ friend as careful of my honeft fame, as I have been of 
* his."—I have, I fay, endeavoured to do juftice to his 

memory ; but in fo doing I have taken, the realer fees, 

the beft method to preferve my own. For, in placing my- 

felf fo near to him in this edition of his immortal works, 

I have the faireft, perhaps the only chance of being known 

to pofterity myfelf. Envy and Prejudice have had their 

day: And when his name comes, as it will do, into all 

mouths, it may then be remembered, that the writer of 
this life was honoured with fome fhare of his eſteem; and 

had the pleafure of living in the moft entire and unreferved 

friendfhip with him, for near THIRTY YEARS. 


gr ptio | R. WORCESTER. 
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APPENDIX To tue LIFE. 


LETTER [A] P. 24. 


—f* I HAVE known this Gentleman about twenty years. 

I have been greatly and in the moft generous manner 
obliged to him. So I am very capable, and you will rea- 
dily belizve, very much difpofed to apologize for him. Yet 
for all that, if I did not really believe him to be an honet 
man, I would not venture to excufe him to you. Nothing 
is more notorious than the great character he had acquired 
in the faithful and able difcharge of a long embaſſy at 
Conftantinople, both in the public part, and the private 
one of the merchants affairs, The firft reflexion on his 
character was that unhappy affair of the Charitable-corpo- 
ration. I read carefully all the reports of the committee 
concerning it: And as I knew Sir Robert Sutton’s temper 
and character fo well, I was better able than moft to judge 
of the nature of his conduct in it. And I do in my con- 
fcience believe that he had no more fufpicion of any fraud, 
carrying on by fome in the direction, than I had. "That 
he was guilty of neglect and negligence, as a Director, is 
certain: but it was only the natural effect of his temper 
(where he has no fufpicion) which is exceedingly indolent. 
4 And 
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And he fuffered fufficiently for it, not only in his cenfure, 
but by the lofs of near £. 20,000. And at this very junc- 
ture he loft a confiderable fum of money (through his 
negligence) by the villainy of a land-fteward, who broke 
and run away. Dr. Arbuthnot knew him well ; and I am 
fully perfuaded, though I nevcr heard fo, that he had the 
fame opinion of him in this affair that I have. But parties 
ran high, and this became a party matter. And the vio- 
lence of parties no one knows. more of than yourfelf. And 
his virtue and integrity have been fince fully m..aifefted, 
Another prejudice againſt him, with thofe who did not 
know him perfonally, was the character of his brother, 
the General, as worthlefs a man, without queftion, as ever 
was created. But you will afk, why fhould a man in his 
ſtation be engaged in any affair with fuch dirty people? 
'Tis a reafonable queftion ; but you, who know human 
nature fo well, will think this a fufficient anfwer. He wag 
born to no fortune, but advanced to that ftation in the 
Levant, by the intereft of his coufin Lord Lexington; 
befides the ſtraitneſs of his circumftances, the ufual and 
conſtant bufinefs of that embaſſy gave him, of courfe, a 
mercantile turn. He had feen in almoft every country, 
where he had been, focieties of this kind, ſubſiſting pro- 
fitably to themfelves, and beneficially to the public. For 
not to think he came amongft them with a view to. his own 
profit principally, would indeed be abſurd. Yet I am fure 

with 
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with a view of an honeft profit. Forhe is very far from 
an avaricious man. He lives up to his fortune, without 
being guilty of any vice or luxury. He is an extreme good 
and faithful hufband, and with reafon indeed, for it is to 
one of the fineft women in England. He is a tender and 
indulgent father to very hopeful children; a kind mafter, 
and one of the beft landlords to his tenants. I fpeak all 
this of my own knowledge. He has a good eftate in this 
place. My parifhioners are gcod people. ‘The times (till 
very lately) for this laft fifteen years have been extreme 
bad for the grafiers; I got of him, for them, two abate- 
ments, in their rents, at two feveral times. I will only 
beg leave to give you one more inftance that relates to 
 myfelf, and is not equivocal in his character. I chanced 
to know him, when I was very young, by means of my 
neighbourhood to Lord Lexington (whom I never knew) 
where he oft came. And, without any confideration to 
party or election-intereft, he feemed to have entertained an 
early efteem for me. He had two good livings, on eftates 
he had lately bought : and without the leaft intimation or 
folicitation he told me I fhould have the firft that fell. He 
was as good as his word. But this was not all. As foon as 
l became poffeffed of the living, he told me, that (from what 
he had been informed by my predeceffor, who at his death 
was going to commence a fuit for his juft dus) the living 
was much injured by a low and illegal compofition. That. 

W he. 
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he thought I ought to right myfelf, and he would join-with 
me againtt the other freeholders (for his eftate is fomething 
more than one half of the parifh). I replied, that as he 
paid all the tithes for his tenants, the greateſt lofs, in my 
breaking the compofition, would fall upon himfelf, who 
muft pay me half as much more as he then did. — He faid, 
he did not regard that; 1 was his friend, and it was my 
due. lanfwered, that, however, I could not do it yet, for 
that the world would never conceive it to be done with his 
conſent, but would fay that I had no ſooner got his living, 
than I had quarrel'd with him. But, when I came to my 
parifh, I found them fo good a fort of people, that I had 
as little an inclination to fall out with them. So (though 
ito my great injury) I have deferred the matter to this day. 
Though the thing in the opinion of Sir R. Raymond, who 
gave it on the cafe, as drawn up by the parifhioners them- 
felves, is clear and indifputable; yet they won't give it 
up without a law-fuit. In a word, there is nothing I am 
more convinced of than the innocence of Sir R. S. in the 
cafe of the Charitable Corporation, as to any fraud, or con- 
nivance at fraud. You, who always follow your judgement, 
free from prejudice, will do fo here. I have difcharged my 
duty of friendihip both to you and him.“ 


LET- 
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GOOD MADAM, Newark, Jan. 36, 1744-5- 


l HAD the honour of your obliging letter of the 25th 
of lat Auguſt, fent me to Bath, where I then was. After 
fome ſtay there, where my time was taken up more than 
I could have wifhed, i went to London, where I was ftill 
lefs in my own power. I am juft now returned home; 
and the firft thing I thought of was to make my acknow- 
ledgements for that favour. 

I do not wonder that the goodnefs of your heart, and 
your love of letters, fhould make you fpeak with fo much 
tendernefs of poor Mr. Pope’s déath; for it wus a great’ 
lofs both to the literary and moral world. In anfwer to 
your obliging queftion, what works of Mr. Pope have 
been publifhed with my commentaries and notes ? ] am to 
inform you, they are the Dunciad in quarto, and the Efay 
on Man and on Criticiſm, in the fame fize. Which affords 
mé an opportunity to beg the favour of you to let me 
know into whofe hands in London I can confign a fmalf 
parcel for you: For I have done myfelf the honour of 
ordering thefe two volumes to be fent to you, as I believed 
you would with difficulty get them of your bookfellers fo 


far North; and I hope you will forgive this liberty. 
U. 2. Towards 
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Towards the conclufion of your letter, you have fent 
me one of the politeft cartels imaginable. I think, his 
anfwer was generally commended, who told the Emperor, 
when he preſſed him, that he never would difpute with a 
man who had twenty legions at his beck. Anddo you 
think I will enter the lifts with a lady, whofe writings 
have twenty thoufand charms in them? 1f I confided 
in myfelf, and aimed at honour, I could not indeed do 
better: for the cafe is there, as in the works of the Ita- 
lian poets; who have, with great decorum, when they 
introduced female warriors, made the overcoming one of 
them the higheft point of valour and addrefs in their 
heroes. Beſides, to fpeak out of a figure, we differ in 
what is the true foundation of morality. I have faid all I 
have to fay on the fubject. And though it be hard to 
guefs when a writer fo much the miftrefs of her fubject 
has faid all, yet if I believed what you have faid was all, I 
might perhaps be in fome meafure excuſeable; as I fee 
you fay fo much more than any writer of your fide the 
queftion had done before you. 

One thing, and only one, you will give me leave, Ma- 
dam, to obferve: that I am a little furprized at the con- 
fequence drawn from my pofition—*“ that, as without a 
Gop there could be no obligation, therefore the Atheiſt 
who believes there is none (and might deduce that truth 
concerning obligation from the principles of right reafon) 
would have no he upon him." Hence 
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Hence I concluded, and I thought rightly, that Atheifm 
was highly injurious to fociety. But how any one could 
conclude from this (for this is the amount of what 1 faid 
on that fubje&) that, on my principles (for as to my gpi- 
nion, I believe no one would queftion that) e^ athsi/ is 
not accountable in a future fate for any enormities be may 
commit bere, Ido not fee. And my reafon for faying fo 
is this. It is a principle, I fuppofe, agreed on, ** That 
“ crimes committed upon wrong principles are equally pu- 
** nifhable with thoſe committed againfi right; for that the 
* falling into this wreng principle was eccafioned by fome 
** punithable fault in the conduct.“ Now I have not faid 
one fingle word, throughout the difcourfe, that tends to 
invalidate this principle: Confequently all I have faid 
cannot affect that truth, That an Atheifi is accountable. 1 
afk your pardon, Madam, for this trouble, It is what I 
have not given to any other; though feveral have made 
the fame objection. They deferved nothing at my hands; 
and you deferve every thing. 

You inquire with great civility concerning the third 
volume of the Divine Legation. Several offices of friend- 
fhip, feveral offices of domeftic piety and duty, wearinefs 
with contradiction of faners both againft fenfe and gram- 
mar (for fuch have been my adverfaries) have prevented 
me doing any thing at the laft volume, fince the publi- 
cation of the fecond. But now being juft upon the point 
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DEDICATION 
TO A NEW EDITION OF 


BOOKS L II. III. in 1754. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PHILIP EARL OF HARDWICKE, 
LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


MY LORD, 

OUR Lordfhip having fo far approved of the good intentions 

of my endeavours for above twenty years paft, in the caufe 
of RELIGION, as to confer upon me a diftinguifhing mark of your 
favour, I am proud to lay hold of the firft public opportunity which 
1 have had, of defiring leave to make my moft grateful acknow- 
ledgments. l 

I take the liberty to infcribe to your Lordſhip a new Edition of a 
work tending to fhew and illuftrate, by a new argument, the 
Divine Legation of Mofes ; which in our own, as well as former 
times, the moft celebrated Champions of Infidelity have cunningly, 
for their own purpofes, laboured with all their might, to over- 
throw. 

If I have fucceeded, or as far as I have ſucceeded, or may here- 
after fucceed, in the further profecution of this attempt, I fhall 
ftrengthen one foundation of Chriftianity. 

As an author, I am not folicitous for the reputation of any lite- 
rary performance. A work given to the world, every reader has a 
right to cenfure. If it has merit, it will go down to pofterity : if it 
has none, the fooner it dies and is forgot the better. 

B2 But 
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But I am extremely anxious that no good man fhould miftake 
the view with which I write; and therefore cannot help feeling, 
perhaps too fenfibly, when it is miſrepreſented. 

So far as any cenfure can fhew that my poor labouss are not cal- 
culated to promote Letters or Learning, to advance Truth, or, above 
all, to ferve the caufe of Religion, which I profefs as a Chriftian 
and a Member of the Church of England, I own, I have miffed my 
end; and will be the firft to join with the cenfure which condemns. 
them. "oc 

In the mean time, the firſt book of this work, fuel» as it is, is 
here humbly commended to your Lordíhip's protection. For to 
whom does it fo properly belong to patronize an argument fhew- 
ing the Uritity of Religion to Society, as to that great Magiſtrate, 
Legiflator, aud Statefman, who is beft able to recommend and ap- 
ply the fubje&, by his being convinced of the Frutu of Religion ;. 
and by his giving the moft exemplary proof of his belief, in a ſteddy 
regard to it’s dictates in his life and actions F 

It is this which makes me prefume on your Lordfhip’s protection, 
not any thing extraordinary in the work itfelf. It is enough for 
your Lordfhip to find in thofe you favour a real zeal for the in- 
terefts of Virtue and Religion. The-effectual fervice of thoſe in- 
tereſts depends on fo many accidents, refpe€ting both the ability of 
the Writer and the difpofition of the Reader, that your Lordíhip's 
humanity and candour, inlarged, and not (as it often happens) 
diminiſhod, by your great knowledge of mankind, will always dif 
pofe you to eftimate merit by a better rule than. the fuccefs.. - 


Iam, 
My Lorp, 
With the utmoft Gratitude; 
Your Lordthip's moft obliged; 


and devoted Servant; 
London, Nov. €, 17540 
W. WARBURTON. 


D E DIC ATION 
TO THE 


FIRST EDITION OF 


BOOKS I. I. III. in 1738. 


TO 
THE FREE-THINKERS 


GENTLEMEN, 


S the following difcourfe was written for your ufe, you have 

the beft right to this addreſs. 1 could never approve the 
cuftom of dedicating books to men, whofe profeffions made them 
ftrangers to the fubje&. A difcourfe on the Ten Predicaments, to 
a leader of armies, or a fyftem of cafuiftry to a minifter of ftate, al- 
ways appeared to me a high abfurdity. 

Another advantage | have in this addrefs, is that I thall not lie 
under any temptations of flattery ; which, at this time of day, when 
every topic of adulation has been exhauſted, will be of equal eafe 
and advantage to us both. 

Not but I muft own you have been managed, even by fome of 
eur Order, with very fingular complaifance. Whether it was that 
they affected the fame of moderation, or had a higher ambition for 
the honour of your good word, I know not; but 7, who neither 
love your caufe, nor fear the abilities that-fupport it, while I pre. 

ſcrve 
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ferve for your perfons that juftice and charity which my profeffion 
teaches to be due to all, can never be brought to think otherwife of 
your character, than as the defpifers of the Mafter whom I ferve, 
and as the implacable enemies of that Order, to which I have the 
honour to belong. And as fuch, I fhould be tempted to glory in 
your cenſures; but would certainly refafe your commendations. 

Indeed, were it my defign, in the manner of modern dedicators, 
to look out for powerful prote&ors, I do not know where I could 
fooner find them, than amougft the gentlemen of your denomina- 
tion: for nothing, I believe, {trikes the ferious obſerver with more 
furprize, in this age of novelties, than that ftrange propenfity to in- 
fidelity, fo vifible in men of almoft every condition ; amongft whom 
the advocates of Deifm are received with all the applaufes due to 
the inventors of the arts of life, or the deliverers of oppreſſed and 
injured nations. The glorious liberty of tbe Gofpel is forgotten amidſt 
our clamours againft church-tyranny ; and we flight the fruits of 
the reftored Tree of Knowledge, for the fake of gathering a few bar- 
ren leaves of Free-thinking, mifgrafted on the old prolific ftock of 
Deifm. 

But let me not be mifunderftood ; here are no infinuations in- 
tended againft liberty: for, furely, whatever be the caufe of this 
epidemic folly, it would be unjuft to afcribe it to the freedom of the 
Prefs, which wife men have ever held one of the moft precious 
branches of national Liberty. What, though it midwifes, as it 
were, thefe brain-fick births; yet, at the fame time that it facili- 
tates the delivery, it lends a forming hand to the mifhapen iflue : 
for, as in natural bodies, become diftorted by fuffering in the con- 
ception, or by too ftrait imprifonment in the womb, a free unre- 
ftrained expofition of the parts may, in time, reduce them nearer to 
their natural rectitude; fo crude and rickety notions, enfecbled by 
reftraint, when permitted to be drawn out and examined, may, by 
the reform of their obliquities, and the corr-ction of their virulency, 
at length acquire health and proportion. 

7 Nor 
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Nor lefs friendly is this liberty to the generous advocate of reli- 

gion: for how could fuch a one, when in earneft convinced by the 
evidence of his caufe, defire an adverfary whom the laws had be- 

fore diſarmed; or value a victory, where the Magiftrate muft 
triumph with him ? Even I, the meaneft in this controverfy, fhould 
have-been afhamed of projecting the defence of the great Jewith 
Lawgiver, did not I know that the fame liberty of thinking was 
impartially indulged to all. And if my diffenting in the courfe of this 
defence from fome received opinions need an apology, I defire it 
may be thought, that I ventured into this track the lefs unwillingly, 
to fhew, by my not intrenching in authorized fpeculations, that E 
put myfelf upon the fame footing with you, and would claim no 
privilege that was not in common. 

This liberty then may you long poffefs; may you know how to 
ufe; may you gratefully acknowledge ! I fay this, becaufe one can- 
not, without indignation, obferve, that amidít the full poſſeſſion 
of it, you ftill continue, with the meaneft affectation, to fill your 
prefaces with repeated clamours againſt the difficulties and diſcou- 
ragements attending the exercife of Free- thinking: and, in a pecu- 
liar ftrain of modefty and reafoning, employ this very liberty to per- 
fuade the world you ftill want it. In extolling liberty, we can 
join with you; in the vanity of pretending to have contributed moft 
to its eftablifhment, we can bear with you; but in the low cunning 
of pretending ftill to groan under the want of it, we can neither 
join nor bear with you. "There was indeed a time, and that within 
eur own memories, when fuch complaints were feafonable and even 
ufeful ; but, happy for you, Gentlemen, you have out- lived it: all 
the reft is merely Sir Martin *; it is continuing to fumble ou the 
tute, though the mufick has been long over. For it is not a thing 
to be difguifed, that what we hear from you, on this head, is but 
an aukward, though envenomed imitation of an original work of 
one, whoever he was, who appears to have been amongſt the 


* In a comedy of Dryden'c, 
greateft, 
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greateft, and moſt fuccefsful of your adverfaries. It was publiſhed 
at an important juncture, under the title of The difficulties and dij- 
couragements which attend the fludy of tbe Scripture. But with all the 
merit of this beautiful fatire, it has been its fortune not only to be 
abuted by your bad imitations, but to be cenfured by thofe in whofe 
caufe it was compofed ; I mean the friends of religion and liberty. An 
author of note thus exprefles himſelf: ** Nor was this the worft : 
* men were not only difcouraged from ftudying and revering the 
« Scriptures by - but alfo by being told that this ſtudy was difficult, 
** fruitlefs, and dangerous; and a public, an elaborate, an earneſt 
** diffuafive from this ftudy, for the very reafons now mentioned, 
** enforced by two well-known examples, and believed from a per- 
** fon of great eminence in the church, hath already paffed ofteu 
enough through the prefs, to reach the hands of all the clergy- 
„men in Great-Britain and Ireland: God in his great mercy for- 
„give the author 4." Serioufly it is a fad cafe! that one well- 
meaning man fhould fo widely miftake the end and defign of an- 
ether, as not to fee by the turn and caft of the Difficulties and dif- 
couragements, that it is a thorough irony, addreffed to fome hot bi- 
gots then in power, to fhew them what difmal effects that inquifi- 
tional fpirit, with which they were poffeffed, would have on lite- 
rature in general, at a time when public liberty looked with a very 
fickly face! Not, I fay, to fee this, but to believe, on the con- 
trary, that it was really intended as a public, an elaborate, an ear- 
nef diffeafive from the fiudy of the Scriptures! But I have fo charita- 
ble an opinion of the great author, for a great author without doubt 
he was, as to believe that had he forefeen that the liberty, which 
animates this fine-turned piece of raillery, would have given fcandal 
to any good man, he would, for the confolation of fuch, have made 
any reafonable abatement in the vigour of his wit and argument. 
But you, Gentlemen, have a different quarrel with him: you 
pretend he hath fince written on the other fide the queftion. Now 


* Revelation Examined with Candour, in the preface. 
+ The author was the excellent Dr. Hare, late Bifhop of Chicheſter. 
though 
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though the word of his accufers is not apt to go very far with me, 
yet, I muft own, | could be eaſily enough brought to believe, that 
an author of fuch talents of literature, love of truth, and of his 
country, as this appears to have been, would as freely expofe the 
extreme of folly at one end, as at the other; without regarding 
what party he oppofed or favoured by i it. And it is well known, 
that, at the time this is pretended to have been done, another in- 
teret being become uppermoft, ſtrange principles of licence, which 
tended to fubvert all order, and deftroy the very effence of a Church, 
ran now in the popular ftream. What then fhould hinder a writer, 
who was of no party but that of truth, to oppofe this extravagance, 
as he had done its oppofite? And if he pleafed neither bigot nor li- 
bertine by his uniformity of conduct, it was for his honour. 

How public a blefling is fuch a virtue! which, unawed by that 
fatal enemy of fenfe, as the poet calls it, the danger of offending, dares 
equally oppofe itfelf to the different follies of Party in extremes. 

But to return to our fubje& : The poor thread-bare cant of want 
of liberty, I ſhould hope then you would be, at length, perfuaded to 
to lay afide ; but that I know fuch cant is amongſt your arts of con- 
troverfy ; and that fomething is to be allowed to a weak caufe, and 
to a reputation that requires managing. We know what to under- 
ftand by it, when after a fuccefslefs infult on religion, the reader is 
intreated to believe that you have a ftrong referve: but till the 
door of liberty be fet a little wider, you have not room to dif- 
play it. 

"Thus, at the very entrance of your works you teach us what we 
are to expect. But I muft beg your patience, now I am got thus 
far, to lay before you your principal abufes of that liberty indulged 
to you for better purpofes; or, to give them the fofteft name I can, 
in an addrefs of this nature, your ARTS OF CONTROVERSY. 

By this] thall at once practiſe the charity I profcfs, aud juſtify 
the opinion 1 have pafled upon you. 

Your writers, I {peak it, Gentlemen, to your honour, offer your 
confiderations to the world, either under the character of petitioners 

Vor. I. C for 
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for oppreffed and injured truth ; or of teachers to ignorant and erring 
men. Thefe fure are characters that, if any, require ferioufnefs and 
‘gravity to ſupport them. But fo great ſtrangers are we to decorum, 
‘on our entry on the ftage of life, that, for the moft part, like Bayes’s 
a&or in the Rehearfal, who was at a lofs to know whether he was 
to be ferious or merry, melancholy or in love, we run giddily on, 
in a mixt and jumbled character; but have moft an end, a ftrong 
inclination to make a farce of it, and mingle buffoonry with the 
moft ferious fcenes. Hence, even in religious controverfy, while 
the great caufe of eternal happinefs is trying ; and men and angels; 
as it were, attending the iffue of the conflict, we can find room for 
a merry ftory ; and receive the advocate of infidelity with much 
welcome *, if he comes with but a difpofition to make us laugh : 
though he brings the tidings of death, and fcatters round him the 
poifon of our hopes, yet, like the dying aſſaſſin 4, we can laugh. 
along with the mob, though our own defpair and agonies conclude 
the entertainment. 

This quality making a writer fo well received, yours have been 
tempted to difpenfe with the folemnity of their character; as think- 
ing it of much importance to get the laugh on their fide. Hence 
RIDICULE is become their favourite figure of fpeech ; and they have 
Compofed fad treatifes to juſtify its ufe, and very merry ones to evince 
its utility. But to be fair with you, it muft be owned, that this 
ftrange difpofition towards unfeafonable mirth, drives all parties 
upon being witty where they can, as being conícious of its powerful 
operation in controverly : RIDICULE having, from the hands of a fkil- 
ful difputant, the fame effe& in barbarous minds, with the new in- 
vented darts of Marius T, which, though fo weak as to break in the 


* Hence Anthony Urceus, furnamed Codrus, as vain and impious as any Free-thinker 
* alive, being afked the reafon (as we are told by Blanchini, the writer of his life) why 
he mixed fo much buffoonry in his works, replied, ** That nature had formed maukind 
* in fuch a manner, as to be moft taken with buffoons and ftory-tellers.” 
+ Balthazar Gerard, -who murthered the Prince of Orange. See his ftory. 
1 See Plut. Vit. Mar. tom. II. p. 766, 767. Edit. Cruſexii, 8vo. 
throw, 
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throw, and pierce no farther than the furface, yet fticking there, they 
more intangle and incommode the combatant, than thofe arms, which 
fly ftronger, and ftrike deeper. However, an abuſe it is, and one 
of the moft pernicious too, of the liberty of the Prefs. For what 
greater affront to the feverity of reafon, the fublimity of truth, and 
the ſanctity of religion, than to fubje& them to the impure touch of 
every empty fcurrilous Buffoon ? The politenefs of Athens, which 
you pretend fo much to admire, fhould be here a leflon to you; 
which committed all queftions of this nature, when they were to 
be examined, to their graveft and fevereft court, the Areopagus » 
whofe judges would not fuffer the advocates for either party to ap- 
ply to the paffions, fo much as by the common rules of the chaſteſt 
rhetoric *. But a prepofterous love of mirth hath turned you all into 
Wits, quite down from the fanguine writer of The Independent Whig, 
to the atrabilaire blafphemer of the miracles . Though it would 
be but charity to tell you a plain truth, which Cicero told your 
illuftrious predeceffors Yong ago, when infected with the fame diftem- 
per: Ita falem iftum, quo caret VESTRA NATIO in irridendis 
** nobis, nolitote confumere. Et mehercule, fi me audiatis, ne exe 
** periamini quidem : non decet; NON DATUM EST; non poteftis.” 
However, if you will needs be witty, take once more your example. 
from the fine author of The difficulties and difcouragements, and 
learn from him the difference between Attic irony and elegance of 
wit, and your intemperate fcurrility and illiberal banter. 

What a noife, you will fay, for a little harmlefs mirth. Ah, 
Gentlemen ! if that were all, you had my leave to laugh on: I 
would fay with the old comic, 

Utinám male qui mihi volunt, fic rideant. 


But low and mean as your buffoonry is, it is yet to the level of 
the people; who are as little folicitous, as capable, of the point of 


* Exemplo legis Atticz, Martiique judicii caufs Patronis denuntiat Preco neque 
principia dicere, neque miferationem commovere, Apul, Lib. X. Afin. Aur, p. 837. 
Lugd. 1587. Svo. 

* Woolfton, 

C2 argue 
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argument, fo they can but catch the point of wit. Amongſt fuch, 
and to fuch, you write; and it is inconceivable what havoc falfe wit 
makes in a foolifh head: ‘The rabble of mankind," as an excellent 
writer well obferves, ** being very apt to think, that every thing 
** which is laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
* itſelf *." Few reflect on what a great wit + has fo ingenuoufly 
owned, That wit is generally falfe reafóning. But one, in whom 
your party moft glories, hath written in defenee of this abufive way 
of wit and raillery, on ferious ſubjects. Let us hear him then f: 
Nothing is ridiculous, except what is deformed ; nor is any thing 
** proof againft raillery, except what is handfome and juft; and 
therefore it is the hardeft thing in the world to deny fair honeſ- 
** ty the ufe of this weapon; which can never bear an edge againſt 
“ herfelf. One may defy the world to turn bravery or generofity 
* into ridicule: a man meft be foundly ridiculous, who, with all 
* the wit imaginable, would go about to ridicule wifdom, or laugh 
** at honefty or good manners." Yes, ridiculous, indeed, tolaugh 
at bravery, generofity, wifdom, honefty, or good manners, as fuch : 
and I hardly think, gentlemen, as licentious as fome of you are, 
you will be ever brought to accept of his defiance. And why need 
you, when it is but fhewing them, with overcharged and diftorted 
features, to laugh at your eafe ? Call them but temerity, prodiga- 
lity, gravity, frmplicity, foppery, and as you have often experienc- 
ed, the bufinefs is done, and the ridicule is compleat. And what 
fecurity will the noble writer give us, that they fhall not be fo 
called? 1 am perfuaded, if you are never to be thought ridiculous 
till you become fo, in the way this gentleman marks out, you may 
go ſafely on in the FREEDOM oF WIT AND HUMOUR, till there be 
never a virtue left, to laugh out of countenance. 


* Mr. Addifon's Works, vol. iii. p. 293. Quarto. 
+ Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope, Letter XVI. 
t Chara&erifics, vol. I. Eſſay on the freedom of wit and humour. 
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But he will fay, he means fuch clear virtue as hath no equivocal 
mark about her, which a prevaricator can lay hold on. Admit 
this: the man of wit will then try to make her ridiculous in her 
equipage, if he cannot make her fo in her perfon. 

However, will he fay, it fhews at leaft, that nothing can be done 
againft her, till fhe be difguifed. A mighty confolation this to ex- 
piring Virtue, that the cannot be deftroyed till you have put her on 
a fool's coat. As if it were as hard to get that on, as Hercules's of! 
The comparifon holds better in the converfe, that when once on, it 
fticks as clofe as the envenomed one of old, and often lafts her to 
her funeral. 

But if this noble writer means that truth cannot be obfcured, 
however difguifed ; nor confequently, be made ridiculous, however 
reprefented ; the two celebrated examples, which follow, feem to 
fhew he was miftaken. Where, in the firft, it is feen, that no- 
thing was ftronger than the ridicule, nor, at the fame time more 
open and tranſparent than the diiguiſe; in the latter, nothing more 
clouded and obfcured than the beauty of the truth ridiculed, nor 
more out of fight than the fallacy in the reprefentation. Which 
together may teach us, that any kind of difguife will ferve the 
turn ; and, that witty men will never be at a lofs for one. 

Of all the virtues that were fo much in this noble writer's heart, 
and in his writings, there was not one he more revered than love 
of public liberty; or which he would lefs ſuſpect íhould become 
liable to the impreffions of buffoonry. Methinks I hear him fay, 
** One may defy the world to turn the love of public liberty into ri- 
“ dicule: a man muft be foundly ridiculous, who, with all the 
** wit imaginable, would go about it.” 

However, once on a time, a great Wit fet upon this tafk; he 
undertook to laugh at this very virtue; and that too, fo fuccefsfully, 
that he fet the whole nation a laughing with him. What mighty 
engine, you will afk, was employed, to put in motion fo large a 
body, and for fo extraordinary a caufe? In truth, a very fimple one : 
a difcourfe, of which all the wit confifts in the title; and that too 

{culking, 
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fculking, as you will fee, under one unlucky wotd. Mrs. Bulls 
vindication of the indifpenfable duty of cucKoLDOM, incumbent upon 
wives, in cafe of the tyranny, infidelity, or infuficiency of bufbands*. 
Now had the merry reader been but wife enough to reflect, that 
reafon was the teft of ridicule, and not ridicule tbe teſt of truth, he 
would have feen to rectify the propofition, and to ftate it fairly thus: 
The indifpenfable duty of Divorce, etc. And then the joke had been 
over, before the laugh could have begun. 

And now let this noble writer tell us, as he does, that fair bo- 
nefly can never bear an edge againft berfelf, for that nothing is ridicu- 
lous but what is deformed; and a great deal to the fame purpofe, 
which his Platonic manners fupplied. 

But very often the change put upon us is not fo eafily difcernible. 
Sulpicius tells Cicero, that returning by fea from Afia, and feeing 
in his courfe Ægina, Megara, the Piræus, and Corinth in ruins, 
he fell into this very natural, and humane reflexion: ** And fhall 
** we, fhort-lived creatures as we are, bear with impatience the 
«s death of our fellows, when in one fingle view we behold the car- 
** cafes of fo many lately flourifhing cities +?” What could be 
jufter or wifer than the piety of this reflexion ? And yet it could not 
efcape the ridicule of a celebrated French buffoon. ** If neither 


** (fays he 1) the Pyramids of Egypt, nor the Coloffeum at Rome, 
** could 


* Hiftory of John Bull, part I. chap. xiii. 

+ Ex Afia rediens, cum ab gina Megaram verfus navigarem, cepi regiones circum- 
circa profpicere. Poft me erat Agina; ante Megara; dextra Piræeus; finiftra Corine 
thus: que oppida quodam tempore florentiffima fuerunt, nunc proftrata, & diruta ante 
oculos jacent, Capi egomet mecum fic cogitare: Hem! nos homunculi indigoamur, 
fi quis noftrum interiit, aut occifus eft, quorum vita brevior effe debet, cum uno loco tot 
oppidum cadavera projecta jaceant? Sulpicius M. T. Ciceroni, lib iv. ep. 5. 

3 Superbes monumens de Vorgucil des bumains, 

Piramides, Tombeaux, dont la vaine ſtructure 
A temoigné que l'art, par l'adreffe des mains 
Et l'affidu travail, peut vaincre la nature! 


Vieux palais ruinez, chef d'œuvres des Romaine, 
Et 
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** could withftand the injury of time; why fhould I think much 
** that my black waiftcoat is out at elbows?” .Here, indeed, the 
firft thing to be obferved is the fuperior reſiſtance of truth. 

'The buffoon, before he could throw an air of ridicule on this ad- 
mirable ſentiment, was forced to change the image; and in the 
place of ZEgina, Megara, etc. to ſubſtitute the Pyramids and Colo/- 
Jéum, monuments of human pride, and folly; which, on that ac- 
count, readily fubmitted to the rude touch of buffoonry: while 
thote free cities, the nobleft effort of human wifdom, the nurferies 
of arts and commerce, could not eafily be fet in a ridiculous or an 
idle light. 

But then, how few of his readers were able to detect the change 
put upon them, when it is very probable the author himfelf did 
not fee it? who, perplexed at the obſtinate refiftance of srutb, in 
the various arrangement of his ideas turned the edge of his raillery, 
before he was aware, againit the paantafm, and was the firſt that 
fell into his own deceit. 

Hence may be feen what the noble writer feems to have fpoken 
at random, at leaft, not at all to the purpofe of the queftion he was 
upon, that fuch indeed is the inflexible nature of truth, that all 
the wit in the world can never render it ridiculous, till it be fo dif- 
torted as to look like error, or fo diiguiſed as to appear like folly. A 
circumftance which, though it greatly recommends the majefy of: 
virtue, yet, as it cannot fecure it from intult, doth not at all fhew 
the innocence of ridicule; which was the point he had to prove. 


Et les derniers efforts de leur architecture, 

Collifée, où fouvent ces peuples inbumains, 

De sentr’ affafiner fe donnoient tablature, 

Par l'injure des ans vous «(tes abolis, 
Ou du moins la plus part vous efes demolis: 

Jl n'cft point de ciment que le temps ne diffoude, 

Si vos marbres fi durs ont fentis fon pouvoir, 

Dois-je trouver mauvais, qu'un mefchant pourpoint noir, 
Qui m'a duré deux ans, foit percé par le coude? 

SCARBRON, 


7 But 
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But to fce what little good is to be expected in this way of wit 
and bumour, one may go further ; and obferve, that even the ridi- 
cule of falfe virtue, which’ furely deferves no quarter, hath been 
fometimes attended with very miſchievous effects. The Spaniards 
have lamented, and I believe truly, that Cervantes's juft and ini- 
initable ridicule of night-errantry rooted up, with that folly, a 
great deal of their rea / bonour. And it was apparent, that Butler's 
fine fatire on fanaticifm contributed not a little, during the licen- 
tious times of Charles II. to bring /ober piety into difrepute. The 
reafon is evident: there are many lines of refemblance between 
Truth and its Counterfeits: and it is the province of wit only to 
find out the //£ene/fes in things; and not the talent of the common ad- 
mirers of it to difcover the differences. 

But you will fay, perhaps, Let Truth, when thus attacked, de- 
fend itfelf with the fame arms; for why, as your mafter afks, 
fhould fair honefly be denied the ufe of this weapon? Be it fo: come 
on then, and let us impartially attend the iffue. We have, upon 
record, the moft illuftrious example of this contention that ever 
was. The difpute I mean, was between Socrates and Ariſtophanes. 
Here truth had all the advantage of place, of weapons, and of 
judges: Socrates employed his whole life in the caufe of virtue: 
Ariftophanes, only a few comic fcenes againft it. But, heavens! 
againft what virtue ! againft the pureft and brighteft portion of it 
that ever enlightened the gentile world. The wit of the comic 
writer is well known : that of the philofopher was in a fupreme de- 
gree, juft, delicate, and forceable; and fo habitual, that it pro- 
cured him the title of the Attic buffoon. The place was the politeſt 
ftate in the politeft time, Athens in its glory; and the judges the 
grave fenators of Areopagus. For all this, the comic poct trium- 
phed: and with the coarſeſt kind of buffoonry, little fitted, one 
would think, to take fo polite a people, had the art to tarnifh all 
this virtue ; aud, what was more, to make the owner refemble his 
direct oppoſite, that character he was moft unlike, that character he 
moft hated, that very character he had employed all his wit to detect, 


lay 
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fay open, and confound; in one word, the sopuist. The confe- 
quences are well known. 

Thus will raillery, in defence of vice and error, be ftill an over- 
match for that employed on the fide of truth and virtue. Becauſe 
Jair bonefly uſes, though a fharp, yet an untainted weapon; while 
knavery ſtrikes with one empoifoned, though much duller. The 
honeft man employs his wit as corre&ly as his logic : whereas the 
very definition of a knave's raillery is a fophifm. 

But, indeed, when a licentious buffoonry is once appealed to, and 
encouraged; its effects have no dependance on the fit choice of its 
object. All characters fall alike before it. In the diſſolute times 
of Charles IT, this weapon, with the fame eafe, and indeed in the 
fame hands, completed the ruin of the beft, and, of the very worft 
Minifter of that age. The hiftorians tell us, that Chancellor Hyde 
was brought into his mafter's contempt, by this court-argument. 
They mimicked his walk and gefture, with a fire-fhovel and bel- 
lows, for the mace and purfe. The fame ingenious ftroke of hu- 
mour was repeated on Secretary Bennet, and, by the happy addi- 
tion of his black patch, with juft the fame fuccefs. Thus, it be- 
ing the reprefentation, and not the obje& reprefented, which ftrikes 
the fancy, Vice and Virtue muft fall indifferently before it *, 

I hope 


* The author of a late book called Elements of Criticifm, fpeaking of men’s various 
opinions concerning the / of ridicule, proceeds againſt what is here faid, in the fol- 
lowing manner — ** This difpute has produced a celebrated queftion, Mbetber Ridicule be, 
** or be not, a tef of Truth? Which (fays he) ſtated in ACCURATE TERMS, is, Whether 
** she sense of Ridicule be the proper tef for diflinguifbing ridiculous objcéls from thefe that are 
** wt fo? To anfwer the queflion with precision, ] muf premife that Ridicule is not a 
** fübje&t of reafoning but of sense or rastr.” Vol. ii. p. 55 The Critic having 
thus changed the queftion, which he calls Hatisg it iw accurate terms; and obfcured the 
anfwer, which he calls, giving it «vrb precifion, he concludes, that Ridicule is not only the 
befi, but the only, tef of Truth, 

But what is all this to the purpofe ? Is the Dealer in Ridicule now debarred the li- 
berty of doing what he has fo often done, putting his obje& in a falfe light ; and, by 
that means, making Truth appear like Error? As he is not, J inferred, again Lord 

Vor. I. D Shaftefbury, 
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I hope then, Gentlemen, you will in time be brought to own, 
that this method is the moft unfair in itfelf, and moft pernicious in 
its confequences : that its natural effect is to miflead the judgment, 
and to make the heart diffolute. 

It is a fmall matter, that the State requires of you, fobriety, de- 
cency, and good manners, to qualify you for the noble employment 
of thinking freely, and at your eafe. We have been told this, you 
will fay, before: But, when it came to be explained; By, ſober 
writing was meant, writing in the language of the Magifirate. It 
may be fo; but then, remember, it was not till you yourfelves 


Shaftefbury, That Ridicule is not a tef of Truth, How does our Critic addrefs himfelf to 
prove the contrary ? Not by thewing, that ridicule is fuch a teft: but that the TASTE of 
ridicule is the tef of what is ridiculous, Who doubts that? It is the very thing complained 
of. For when our tafe for ridicule gives us a fenfible pleafure in a ridiculous reprefenta- 
tion of any object, we do not ſtay to examine whether that reprefentation be a true one, 
but conclude it to be fo, from the pleafure it affords us. 

His fecond change of the queftion is a new fubftitution, viz. Whether Ridicule be a tae 
lent to be ufed or employed at all? Of which he fuppofes me to hold the negative. What 
elfe is the meaning of thefe words? TO CONDEMN. A TALENT FOR RIDICULE, becaufe 
** it may be converted to wrong purpoſes, is not a little ridiculous. Could one forbear 
t to fuile if A TALENT FOR REASONING was CONDEMNED, becaufe it alfo may be pet» 
** verted ? p. 57. He has no reafon to /wile fure, at his own miſrepreſentation. I never 
condemned a talent for ridicule becaufe it may be abufed; nor for any other reafon. Though 
others, perhaps, may be difpofed to /mile at his abfurd inference, that we may as well 
condemn a talent for reafening. As if reafon and ridicule were of equal importance for the 
condu& of human life, . 

He may then perhaps afk, ** If I do not coxdews. the ze of Ridicule, on what em- 
** ployment I would put it, when I have excluded it from being a f truib ?” Let him 
not be uneafy about that. There is no danger that the zakat fer ridicule fhould lie idle, 
for want of proper bufinefs. When rea/ex, the only (eff of truth I know of, has per · 
formed its office, and unmafked Lypocrify and formal error, then ridicule, I think, may be 
fairly called in, to quicken the operation. Thus, when Dr. S. Clarke had, by fuperior 
reafoning, expofed the wretched fophiftry which Mr. Collins had employed to prove the 
Soul to be only a quality of Body; Dr. Arbuthnot, who very rarely mifemployed his. 
inimitable talent for ridicule, followed the blow, and gave that foolith and impious opi- 
nion up to the contempt and laughter it deferved, in a chapter of the Memoirs of Scrib- 
lerus. But to fet Ridicule on work before, would be as unfair, indeed as fcandalous, 
as to beftow the language duc fo convicted Vice, on a character but barely ſuſpected. 


7 had 
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had led the way to the abufe of words; and had called calumny, 
plain dealing; and a ſcurril licence, urbanity. Happy for 
you, that you are in times when liberty is fo well underftood. 
Had you lived in the boafted days of claflic freedom, he amongft 
you who had efcaped beft, had been branded with a character, the 
ancient Sages efteemed moft infamous of all, AN ENEMY TO THE 
RELIGION OF HIS COUNTRY. A very candid and reſpectable author, 
Speaking of the ancient reffraints on free-thinking, fays, ** Thefe 
** were the maxims, thefe the principles, which the light of nature 
** fuggefted, which reafon dictated v. Nor has this fine writer 
any caufe to be afhamed of his acknowledgment ; nor his adverſa- 
ries any pretence that he muft needs efteem it the meafure for the 
prefent times. For, as a great Ancient well obferves, ** It is one 
** thing to fpeak of truth, and another to hear truth fpeak of her- 
6 felf 4." It was CHRISTIAN TRUTH and CHARITY, the truth 
and charity you fo much infult, which only could take off thofe 
reftraints ; and require no more of you than to be es FREE, but 
not ing your liberty for a cloak of malicioufne/s 1. 

I have now done with your buffoonry ; which, like chewed bullets, 
is againft the law of arms; and come next to your fcurrilities, 
thofe ftink-pots of your offenfive war. 

As the crercy of the eſtabliſhed church have been more parti- 
cularly watchful in what is yet the common cauſe of all, the in- 
terefts of Chrifianity, and moft fuccefsful in repelling the infults 
of its enemies, they have fallen under the heavieft load of your ca- 
lumny and flander. With unparalleled licence, you have gone on, 
reprefenting them as debauched, avaricious, proud, vindictive, am- 
bitious, deceitful, irreligious, and incorrigible. ** An order of men 
profligate and abandoned to wickednefs, inconfiftent with the good of 


* Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 52, €S fige 
T AN ris N GAndsing A, 9 Ai iads Mutin, 
1 3 Pet. ii. 16. 
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fociety, irreconcileable enemies to reafon, and confpirators againſt 
the liberty and property of mankind *." 

To fill up your common place of flander, the moft inconſiſtent 
qualities have been raked together to deform them: qualities that 
could never ftand together but in idea; I mean, in the misfhapen 
ideas of a Free-thinker. 

The Order is now reprefented as moft contemptible for their po- 
litics ; ever in the wrong, and under a fatality of continued blun- 
ders, attending them as a curfe: But anon, we are told of their 
deep-laid fchemes of a feparate intereft, fo wifely conducted, as to 
elude the policy of Courts, and baffle all the wifdom of Legiſ- 
latures. 

Now they are a fet of ſuperſtitious bigots, and fiery zealots, 
prompt to facrifice the rights of humanity to the interefts of Mo- 
ther-Church : but now again, they are Tartuſes without religion; 
Atheis and Apoftates without faith or law. 

This moment, fo united in one common confederacy, as to 
make their own Church-policy the caufe of God: But, the next, 
fo divided, that every man’s hand is againft his brother, tearing and 
worrying one another, to the great fcandal of the charitable author 
of the Difcourfe of Free-thinking. 

But it is to be hoped, as the evidence is fo ill laid together, the 
accufation may be groundlefs. 

But why do I talk of the Clergy, when there is not one, how- 
ever otherwife efteemed by, or related to you, that can efcape 
your flander, if he happen to difcover the leaft inclination for that 
caufe, againft which you are fo virulently bent ? Mr. Locke, the 
honour of this age, and the inftru&or of the future, fhews us, 
in the treatment he received from his FRIEND and from his PUPIL, 
what a believer is to expe& from you. It was enough to provoke 
their refentment, that he had fhewn she reafonablenefs of Chriftianity ; 
and had placed all his Hopes of happinefs in another life. 


9 Rights of the Chriſtian Church, and Chriftianity as old as the Creation, paffim. 
The 
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The intimacy between him and Mr. Collins is well known. Mr. 
Collins feemed to idolize Mr. Locke while living ; and Mr. Locke 
was confident Mr. Collins would preſerve his memory when dead . 
But he chanced to be miftaken: For no fooner was he gone, than 
Mr. Collins publickly + infults a notion of his honoured friend con- 
cerning the pofibility of conceiving Low matter might fyf. be made and 
begin to be: And goes affectedly out of the way to thew his good 
will to his memory. 

The noble author of the Characteriſtics had received f part of his 
education from that great philofopher: And it muft be owned, 
that this Lord had many excellent qualities, both as a man and a 
writer. He was temperate, chafte, honeft, and a lover of his 
country. In his writings he hath fhewn how largely he had im- 
bibed the deep fenfe, and how naturally he could copy the gracious 
manner of Plato. How far Mr. Locke contributed to the cultivating 
thefe qualities, I will not enquire: But that inveterate rancour 
which he indulged againſt CAriftianity, it is certain, he had not 
from his mafter. It was Mr. Locke's love of it that feems princi- 
pally to have expofed him to his pupil’s bittereft infults. One of 
the moft precious remains of the piety of that excellent man, 
are his laft words to Mr. Collins: ** May you live long and happy, 
% Gc. all the ufe to be made of it is, that this world is a fcene of 
** vanity, that foon paſſes away, and affords no ſolid fatisfaclion, but 
** the confcioufnefs of well doing, and the Hopes oF ANOTHER 
“Lire. This is what I can fay by experience, and what you 
will ind when you come to make up your account |." One 
would think, that if ever the parting breath of pious men, or the 
laft precepts of dying philofophers, could claim reverence of their 
furvivors, this noble monument of friendfhip, and religion, had 


I know you loved ine living, and will preferve my memory now I am dead, fays 
he in his letter to be delivered to Mr. Collins at his death. 
4 Anfwer to Dr. Clarke’s third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dodwell, at the end. 
3 See Bibl. Choifie, tom. vi. p. 345. 
i Amongft his Letters publithed by Deſmaizeaux. 
been 
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been fecure from outrage. Yet hear, in how unworthy, how cruel 
a manner, his noble difciple apoftrophizes him on this occafion : 
** Pbiloſopber ! let me hear concerning life, what the right notion 
** is, and what I am to ftand to upon occafion ; that I may not, 
** when life feems retiring, or bas run itfelf out to the very dregs*, 
** cry VANITY ! condemn the wonLp, and at the fame time com- 
** plain that LIFE Is SHORT AND PASSING. For why fo fhort in- 
** deed, if not found /weet ? Why do I complain both ways? Is 
** vanity, mere vanity, a happineſs; or can mifery pafs away too 
** foon +?” Here the polite author had the noble pleafure of ridi- 
culing the philofopher and the Pſalmiſ T together. But I will leave 
the ftrange reflexions, that naturally arife from hence, to the 
reader; who, I am fure, will be before-hand with me in judging, 
that Mr. Locke had reafon to condemn a world that caft him upon. 
{fuch a friend and pupil ||. 

But 


* Mr. Locke was then in his 73° year. 
+ Characteriſties, vol. i. p. 302. 3% ed. 
$ Man is like to vanity: His days are as a Padew that paſſetb away. Psat. cxliv. 4. 
` || The noble writer did not difdain to take up with thofe vulgar calumnies which Mr. 
Locke had again and again confuted. ‘ Some even (fays he, Cbarack. vol. i. p. 80. 34 
** ed.) of our moft admired modern philofophers had fairly told us, that virtue and 
** vice had, after all, no other law or meafure than mere fathion and vogue.” The 
cafe was this: When Mr. Locke reafoned againft innate ideas, he brought it as one argu- 
ment againft them, that virtue and vice, in many places, were not regulated by the na- 
ture of things, which they muft have been, were there fuch innate ideas; but by mere 
faſhion and vogue, Is this then fairly told of eur admired modern philofopher ? But it waa 
crime enough that he laboured to overthrow inate ideas; things that the noble author 
underftood to be the foundation of his meral fexfe. (See vol. iii. p. 214.) In vain did Mr. 
Locke inceffantly repeat, that ‘ the divine law is the only true touchſtone of moral rec- 
** titude. This did but increafe his pupil's refentment, who had all his faculties pof- 
feffed with the MoRAL e&NsE, as “ the only true touchftone of moral re&itude." But 


* the whole Effay itfelf, one of the nobleft, and moft original books in the world, could 


not efcape his ridicule ; ** In reality (fays he, vol. i. p. 299.) how fpecious a ftudy, how 
** folemn an amufement, is raifed from what we call philofophical fpeculations! The 
** formation of ideas! their compofitions, comparifons, agreement, and difagreement !— 

„Why 
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. But to go on, and confider the nature of this abufe of the Clergy : 
It is not only an affront to Religion, which, by your practice, you 
feem to regard as one of the effential branches of literary liberty ; 
but likewife, an infult on civi Society. For while there is fuch a 
thing as a Church eftablifbed by law, its Minifters muft needs bear a 
Sacred, that is, a public character, even on your own principles *. 
To abufe them, therefore, as a body, is infulting the State which 
protects them. It is highly injurious likewife, becaufe a Body- 
politic cannot preferve the reverence neceffary for the fupport of go- 
vernment, longer than its public officers, whether civil or reli- 
gious, are treated with the regard due to their refpective ftations t. 
And here, your apology, when accufed of ufing holy Writ irre- 
verently, is out of doors. You pretend that the Charge is difinge- 
nuous, becaufe it takes for granted the thing in difpute. But in 
the cafe before us, it is agreed, that the Miniſters of the eſtabliſhed 
worfhip have a /acred, that is, a public character. 

Out of your own mouths likewife, are you condemned. A few 
inftances there are in the firſt ages of Chrifiianity, of ſomething re- 
ſembling this miſconduct; where the intemperance of private zeal 
now and then gave the affront to the national religion. But who 
are they that fo feverely cenfure this diforder f? that raife fuch 
tragic outcries againft the factious fpirit of primitive Cbriſtianicy? 


** Why do I concern myſelf in fpeculations about my ideas? What is it to me, for in- 
** flance, to kaow what kind of idea I can form of fpace? Divide a ſolid body, etc.” and 
fo he goes on in Mr. Locke's own words: And left the reader fhould not take the fatire, 
a note at the bottom of the page informs us, that ** thefe are the words of the particulat 
** author cited.” But the invidious Remark on this quotation ſurpaſſes all credit, das 
the atemifi, er EricuxzAN. 

* They alfo that have authority to teach, efc. are public minifters.” Leviathan, p. 124. 
London, 1651. 4to. 

$ Ae 4 Spade alles, xal n Quracoouirn, xícues onde eum, xal Rerrapicte 
Ant. Scrip. apud Stob. de rep. Serm. 41. p. 270. Tiguri, 1559, fol. circa finem. 

t The lift of Martyrs confifted, I believe, of thofe who fuffered for breaking the 
peace. The primitive clergy u ere, under pretence of Religion, a very Lawlefs Tribe. 
L. Bolingbroke, vol. ir. p. 434. 

Who, 
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Who, Gentlemen, but Yourfelves! The very men who, out of 
fpite and wantonnefs, daily perfift in doing what a mifguided 
devotion, now and then, though rarely, betrayed a martyr to 
commit *. 

But would you read Chriftian antiquity with equal minds, you 
would not want examples of a better conduct. For in general the 
Apologifts for the Chriſtian faith obſerved a decency and moderation 
becoming the truth and importance of the caufe they had to fup- 
port. We need only look into Laétantius for the modeſty of their 
conduct in this reſpect. 

This eloquent Apologift, who wrote in an age which would 
have indulged greater liberties, giving in his divine inftitutions, 
the laft ftroke to expiring paganifm ; where he confutes the national 
Religion, {pares as much as poffible the Prie/is ; but in expofing their 
Philofopby, is not fo tender of their Sophifs: For thefe laft having 
no public character, the State was not concerned to have them ma- 
naged. Such, I fay, was the general behaviour of the firſt Chrif- 
tians. 

Nor can you plead, in your excufe, any other neceſſity, than that 
infeparable from a weak caufe, of committing this violence. The 
difcovery of truth is fo far from being advanced by it, that, on the 
contrary, it carries all the marks of defign to retard the fearch, 
when you fo induftrioufly draw off the reader’s attention from the 
Caufe, by diverting him at the expence of the Advocate. 

It is true, that at what time the Clergy fo far forgot the nature 
of their office, and of the caufe they were appointed to defend, as 
to call in the fecular arm to fupport their arguments againft wrong 
opinions, we faw, without much furprife or refentment, You, 
Gentlemen, in like delufion, that any means were lawful in fupe 


In the LXth canon of the council of Eliberis, held about twenty years before the 
council of Nice, it is decreed, that they who were flain by the Gentiles for breaking down 
their idols, fhould not be received by the church into the number of Martyrs, fince nei- 
their the precepts of the Gofpel nor the practice of the Apoflles gave any countenance to 


fuch licentious behaviour, 
t 


port 
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port of truth, falling without fcruple to affront the Public (then 
little difpofed to give you an equal hearing) by the abufe of a Body, 
whofe private interefts the State had indifcreetly eſpouſed. For 
where was the wonder, when Government had affumed too much, 
for thofe who were oppreffed by it, to allow it too little? You 
thought this a fair return; and your candid enemies confeffed, that 
fome indulgence was to be given to the paſſions of men, raifed and 
enflamed by fo unequal a treatment. But now, that the State hath 
withdrawn its power, and confined the Adminiftration within its 
proper office; and that this earned Body hath publicly diſclaimed 
its affiftance ; it will furely be expected, that You, likewife, fhould 
return to a better mind, and forfake a practice infolently continued, 
without any reafonable pretence of frefh provocation. 

Your laft abufe, Gentlemen, of the liberty of the prefs, is a cer- 
tain diffolute habit of mind, regardlefs both of truth and falfhood, 
which you betray in all your attacks on Revelation. Who that had 
not heard of your folemn profeſſions of tbe love of liberty, of truth, 
of virtue, of your aim at the benour of God, and good of men, could 
ever believe you had any thing of this at heart, when they fee that 
fpirit of levity and diffipation which runs through all your writings ? 

That you may not fay I flander you, I will produce thofe marks 
in your works, on which I have formed my accufation of this il- 
liberal temper. 

1. The firft is an unlimited buffoonry ; which fuffers no teft or 
Criterion to your ridicule, to fhew us, when you are in jeft, and 
when in earneft. 

2. An induſtrious affectation in keeping your true character out 
of fight; and in conftantly affuming fome new and fictitious per- 
fonage. 

3. To fupport your chicane, an unnatural mixture of the Sceptic 
and Dogmatiſt. 

And here, Gentlemen, in illuftrating thefe three circumftances 
. of your guilt, one might detect all your arts of controverfy, and 
eafily reveal the whole myftery of modern Free-thinking. But the 

Vor. I E limits 
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limits of this addrefs will only permit me in few words to defcribe 
the general nature of each; in order to fhew, how certain an indi- 
cation they are of the turn of mind of which 1 accufe you. 

1. The illimited, unptstiNGuIsHaBLe tRONY, which affords 
no infight into the author's meaning, or fo much room as to guetfs 
what he would be at, is our firft note. This, which is your fa- 
vourite figure of fpeech, your noble Apologift owns to be ** a dull 
** fort of wit which amuſes all alike *. Nay, he even ventures to 
pronounce it ** a grofs, immoral, and illiberal way of abufe, foreign 
** to the character ofa good writer, a gentleman, or man of worth +.” 
What pity, if he fhould chance to fall under his own cenfure ! Yet 
this is certain, he hath fo managed his good humour, that his ad- 
mirers may always find a handle either to charge us with credulity, 
or want of charity, determine as we will of his true and real fen- 
timents. However, the noble writer hath not aggravated this 
folly, in the character he hath given of it: For, here forgetful of 
your own precepts, (your common-place topic againft public in- 
ſtructors) while you prefcribe ridicule to be fo managed, as to ſbevu 
it tends toa ferious ifue; you practiſe it fo indifcriminately, as to 
make one believe you were all the time in jeft. While you dire& 
it £o unmaſt formal bypocrify, you fuffer it to put fober truth out of 
countenance; and while you claim its aid, to find out what is to be 
laughed at in every thing, you employ it to bring in every thing to. 
be laughed at. 

That a RESTRAINT on free inquiry, will force writers into this 
vicious manner, we readily allow. Under thefe circumftances, fuch 
a key to ridicule as juft writing demands being unfafe; and the only 
way men have to efcape perfecution being to cover and intrench 
themfelves in obſcurity; it is no wonder that ridicule ſnould de- 
generate into the buffoonry. which amuſes all alike: Asin Italy, which 
gave birth to this degenerate fpecies of writing, it is the only way, 
in which the poor crampt thinking wretches can difcharge a free thought. 


œ Charaé. vol. i, tract ii, part i. § 2. 
+ Vol. iii. miſcel. iv. c, 2. 


But 
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But in Great Britain, happily for Truth, and You, rHILTOSO HV 
is at her eafe; and you may lead her fafely back to Paganifm, 
through all the ancient modes of doubting, obje&ing, and re- 
futing. 

It is difficult, therefore, to affign any other likely caufe of this 
extravagance, than that vicious levity of fpirit I have charged upon 
you. For as Man is formed by nature with an incredible appetite 
for Truth ; fo his ftrongeft pleafure, in the enjoyment, arifes from 
the actual communication of it to others. Without this, it would 
be a cold purchafe, would abſtract, ideal, folitary Truth; and 
poorly repay the labour and fatigue of the purfuit. Amongſt the 
Ancients, who, you will allow, had high notions of this sociAL 
SENSE, it was a faying recorded by Cicero with approbation, ** that 
** even heaven would be no happinefs, to him who had not fome 
* companion or fecial Spirit to fhare with him in the pleafure of 
** contemplating the great truths of nature there revealed unto him.” 
** Si quis in coelum afcendiffet, naturamque mundi, et pulchritudi- 
** nem fiderum perfpexiffet, infuavem illam admirationem ei fore ; 
** quz jucundiffima fuiffet, fi aliquem, cui narraret, habuiſſet “. 
Seneca goes yet further: Nec me ulla res delectabit, licet ex- 
s imia fit et falutaris, quam mihi uni fciturus fim. Si cum hac 
** exceptione detur fapientia, ut illam inclufam teneam, nec enun- 
** ciem, rejiciam : nullius boni, fine socro, jucunda poſſeſſio eft +.” 
Jt was this paffion which gave birth to writing, and brought lite- 
rary compofition to an art ; whereby the Public was made a fharer 
in thofe important truths, which particulars had with fo much toil 
excogitated for its ufe and entertainment. The principal object 
therefore of an author, while his paffions are in their right ftate, 
muft needs be to deliver his fentiments and opinions with all pof- 
fible clearnefs ; fo that no particular caft of compofition, or turn 
of expreffion, which he held conducive to the embellifhment of his 


De Amicitia, Edit. Oxon. gto, T. III. p. 349 et 50. 
+ Ep. vi. 
E 2 work, 
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work, be fuffered to throw an ambiguity on his propofitions, which 
might miflead the reader in judging of his real fentiments. To 
fuch a one, nothing can be a greater mortification than to find that 
this his principal purpofe was defeated. 

But when, onthecontrary, we fee a writer, fo far from difcover- 
ing any thing of this care, that an air of negligence appears in 
every thing he delivers; a vifible contempt of his reader's fatisfac- 
tion; to which he prefers a dull malicious pleafure of mifguiding 
him in the obfcurity of an illimited ridicule; we cannot poffibly 
avoid concluding that fuch a one is far gone in this wretched de- 
pravity of heart. 

2. Another mark, is Your perpetually aſſuming fome PERSO- 
NATED CHARACTER, as the exigence of chicane requires. For 
the difpute is to be kept on foot; and therefore, when in danger 
of coming to an iffue, a new perfonage is to be affumed, that the 
trial of fkill may be fought over again with diferent weapons. So 
that the modern Free-thinker, is a perfect Proteus. He is now a 
Diffenter, or a Papift ; now again a Jew, or a Mahometan; and, 
when clofely preſſed and hunted through all the fhapes, he at length 
ftarts up in his genuine form, an INFIDEL confeſſed *. 

Indeed where the Magiftrate hath confined the liberty of free de- 
bate, to one or two Profeffions of belief, There an unlicenced 
writer hath no way of publifhing his fpeculations, but under the 
cover of one of thefe authorized Sets. But to affe& this practice 
when the neceſſity is over, is licentious and immoral. For the 
perfonated character, only arguing ad bominem, embroils, rather 
than directs us, in the fearch of truth; has a natural tendency to 
promote fcepticifm ; and if not this, yet it keeps the difpute from 
ever coming to an iffue; which is attended with great public incon- 
veniencies. For though the difcovery of fpeculative truth be of much 
importance to the perfection of man's nature, yet the ftudious 
lengthening out literary debates is pernicious to Society, as Societies 


* Mr. Collins, 
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are generally formed. Therefore, though the good of mankind 
would fet an honeft man upon publifhing what he fuppofes to be 
difcoveries in truth; yet the fame motive would oblige him to take 
the faireft, and moft dire& road to their reception. 

But I would not have it thought, by this, that I condemn the 
afluming a perfonated character on all occafions whatfoever. There 
are feafons when it is fair and expedient. When the difpute is 
about the PRACTICAL application of fome truth to the good of a 
particular fociety ; there it is prudent to take up a fuitable character, 
and to argue ad bominem. For there, the end is a benefit to be gained 
for that fociety ; and it is not of fo great moment on what princi- 
ples the majority is prevailed upon to make the fociety happy, as it 
is, that it fhould fpeedily become fo. But in the difcovery of As- 
STRACT SPECULATIVE truth, the affair goes quite otherwife. The 
bufinefs here is demonfiration, not perſuaſion. And it is of the effence 
of truth, to be made appear and fhine out only by its own luftre. 

A familiar example will fupport this obfervation. Our great Bri- 
tiſo philoſopher, writing for religious liberty, combats his intolerant 
adverfary, all the way, with his own Principles; well knowing 
that, in fuch a time of prejudices, arguments built on received 
opinions would have greateft weight, and make quickeft impref- 
fion on the body of the People, whom it was his bufinefs to gain. 
But the method he employed in defending mere fpeculative truth 
was very different. A Prelate of great name, was pleafed to attack 
his Effay concerning bumas underflanding ; who, though confum- 
mate in the learning of the Schools, yet happened at that time to 
apply his principles fo very aukwardly, as gave our Philofopher 
the moft inviting opportunity of turning them againſt him. An 
advantage moft to the tafte of him who contends only for victory : 
but he contended for truth ; and was too wife to think of eftablifh- 
ing it on falfhood ; and too honeft to affe& triumphing over Error 
by any thing but by its Oppofite. 

You fee then, Gentlemen, you are not likely to efcape by this 
diſtinction; the difpute with you is about /peculative truth: Your- 

felves 
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felves take care to give the world repeated information of it, as 
often as you think fit to feign an apprehenſion of the Magiftrate’s 
refentment. 

But of as little ufe as this method, of the perfonated character, 
is, in itfelf, to the juft end of controverfy, you generally add a 
double thare of difingenuity in: conducting it. Common fenfe, as 
well as Common honefty, requires, that he who aſſumes a perſonated 
character ſhould fairly ftick to it, for that turn, at leaft. But we 
fhall be greatly deceived, if we prefume on fo much condeſcenſion: 
the late famous author of The Grounds and Reafons of the Chriſtian 
Religion, took it into his head to perfonate a Few, in the interpre- 
tation of fome prophefies which he would perfuade us are not appli- 
cable to Fefus. The learned Prelate, who undertook to anfwer him, 
having fhewn that thofe prophefies had no completion under the 
Jewiſb difpenfation, concludes very pertinently, that if they did not 
belong to Jefus, they belong to no one. What fays our impoftor Few 
to this? One would be aftonifhed at his reply: Suppofe they do not, 
fays he, I am not anfweruble for their completion. What! not as a 
Jew? whofe perfon he affumes, and whofe argument he borrows : 
which argument is not founded on this, That the characters of 
completion, according to the Chriſtian fcheme, do not coincide and 
quadrate ; to which, indeed, the above anſwer would be pertinent; 
but on this, that there are complete characters of the completion of 
the propheſies, under the Feuiſb economy ; and therefore, fays the 
Few, you are not to look for thofe marks under the Cbriſtian. The 
only reafonable way then of replying to this argument, is to deny, 
that there are fuch marks under the Fewi/h œconomy; which if 
the Few cannot prove, his objection, founded on a prior completion, 
is intirely overthrown. Inſtead of this, we are put off with the 
cold buffoonry of, I am not obliged to fne a meaning For your pro- 

phefies. 

3. The third mark of this bandai fpirit, is that unnatural 
MIXTURE OF THE ScEPTic AND Docmatist, which fo mon- 

ftroufly 
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ftroufly variegates your müsfhapen works. I do not mean by it, that 
unreafonable temper of mind, which diftinguithes the whole clafs 
of Free-thinkers ; and ſuffers you, at the fame time that you affect 
much /ceptic:/m in rejecting Revelation, to dogmatixe very poſitively on 
fome favourite peints of civil tradition. The noble author, your 
Apologift, could not forbear to ridicule his party for this foible *, 
** [t muft certainly, fays he, be fomething elfe than incredulity 
** which fafhions the tafte and judgment of many Gentlemen, 
** whom we hear cenfured as Atheifts. Who, if they want a true 
* J/raélitifb faith, can make amends by a Chinefe or Indian one.— 
Though Chrifian miracles may not fo well fatisfy them, they 
** dwell with the higheft contentment on the prodigies of Moori/b 
** and Pagan countries.” 

This is ill enough; but the perverfity, I {peak of, is much 
worfe: and that is, when the fame writer, on different occafions, 
aflumes the Degmati# and Sceptic on the fame queftion ; and fo 
abufes both Characters, in all the perverfity of felf-contradiction. 

For inftance, how common is it for one of Your writers, when 
he brings Pagan antiquity to contradi& and difcredit the Jeuiſb, 
to cry up a Greek hiftorian as an evidence, to which nothing can 
be objected? An imperfe& hint from Herodotus, or Diodorus, 
though one lived a thoufand, and the other fifteen hundred years 
after the cafe in queftion, picked up from any lying traveller the 
one met with in his rambles, or the other found in his collections, 
fhall now -outweigh the circumftantial Hiftory of Mofes, who 
wrote of his own People, and lived in the times he wrote of. But 
now turn the tables, and apply tne teftimouy of thefe Writers, and 
of others of the beft credit of the fame nation, to the confirmation 
of the Jewi/b bifory, and then nothing is more uncertain and 
fallacious than claffical Antiquity. All is darknefs and confufion : 
then we are fure to hear of, 

—Quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in hiftoria. 


* CharaGteriftics, vol. i. p. 345. «dit, 3. 
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Then Herodotus is a lying traveller, and Diodorus Siculus a taſte- 
leis collector. 

Again, when the choice and feparation of the J/raelites for God's 
peculiar People, is to be brought in queftion, and made ridiculous, 
they are reprefented as the vileft, the moſt profligate, and perverſe 
race of men: then every indifcreet paflage of a declamatory Divine 
is raked up with care to make them odious; and even the hard fate 
of the great hiftorian Jofephus pitied, that he had ** no better a fub- 
** je& than fuch an illiterate, barbarous, and ridiculous people“. 

But when the Scripture-account of the treatment, which the 
Holy Jefus met with from them, is thought fit to be difputed ; 
thefe Fews are become an humane and wife Nation; which never 
interfered with the teachings of fe&s, or the propagation of opi- 
nions, but where the public fafety was thought to be in danger by 
feditious doctrines. 

But 1o it is, even with the Binrr itfelf, and its beft interpreter, 
HUMAN REASON. It is generally allowed that the Author of the Dif- 
course of Free-thinking, and of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chrif- 
tian Religion, was one and the fame perfon. Now it being to this 
man’s purpofe in the firft pamphlet, to blaft the credit of the book 
in general, as a rule of faith, the Bible is reprefented as a moft ob- 
ſcure, dark, incomprehentible collection of multifarious tracts. But 
in his diſcourſe of The Grounds, etc. where + he is to obviate the 
reafon of the difficulty in explaining ancient Prophefies, drawn 
from the genius of the Eaſtern ſtyle, fentiment, and manners; 
this very book is, on a fudden, become fo eafy, plain, and intelli- 
gible, that no one can poffibly miftake its meaning. 

Again, the fame Writer, where, in his Eſſay concerning the Ufe 
iof Reafon, he thinks fit to difcredit the doctrine of the ever bleffed 
Trinity, and other myfteries of the Chrifian Faith, reprefents hu- 


* Difcourfe of Free-thinking, p. 157. 
+ Difcourfe of Free-thinking, p. 68, and of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian 
Religion, p. 81, 82. 
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man reafon as omnifcient, and the full meafure of all things: but 
when the proof of the immateriality of the foul, from the qualities 
of MATTER and SPIRIT, is to be obftinately oppofed, the ſeene 
is fhifted, and we are prefented with a new face of things: then 
Reafon becomes weak, ftaggering, and impotent: then we know 
not but one quality may be another quality ; one mode, another 
mode; Motion may be confcioufnefs ; and Matter fentient . 

Thefe, Gentlemen, are the feveral ways in which you have 
abufed the LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. One might defy you, with all 
your good will or invention, to contrive a new one, or to go further 
in the old; You have done your worft. It is time to think of grow- 
ing better. This is the only inference I would draw from your bad 
conduct. For I am not one of thofe who fay you fhould be disfran- 
chifed of the Rights you have fo wantonly and wickedly abufed. 
Natural rights were leſs precarioufly beflowed : the Civil, indeed, 
are frequently given on the condition of the Receiver's good beha- 
viour. And this difference, in the fecurity of the poffeffion, is 
founded in the plaineft reafon. Natural rights are fo neceffary to 
our Being, that, without them, Life becomes miferable; but the 
Civil only contributing to our eafier accommodation, in fome cir- 
cumftances of it, may be forfeited without injury to our common 
Nature. 

In a word then, all that we defire is your amendment; without 
any finifter aim of calling upon the Magiftrate to quicken your 
pace. Solleave you, as I dare fay will He, to yourfelves. Nor 
let any good man be above meaſure ſcandalized at your faults; or 
more impatient for your reformation, than mere charity demands. 
I do not know what panic the prefent growth of Infidelity may 
have thrown fome of us into: I, for my part, confide fo much 
in the goodnefs of our Caufe, that I too could be tempted to laugh 
in my turn, while I think of an old ftory told us by Herodotus +, 

of 


* See his Anfwers to Dr. Clarke. 

+ Lib. ii, c. 14. Vid. Plutarch. Symp. I. iv. Prob. 5. The learned Gale cannot be re- 
eonciled to this kind of huſbandry. He is therefore for having the word 16, ufed by He- 

Vor. I. F redotus, 
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of your favourite EcyPT1ANS ; of whom you are like to hear a great 
deal in the following work. With this tale I fhall beg leave tocon- 
clude my long addrefs unto you. 

He tells us then, that at what time their Deity, the NILE, re- 
turns into his ancient channel; and the hufbandman hath com- 
mitted the good feed to the opening glebe, it was their cuftom to 
turn in whole droves of SwINE; to range, to trample, root up, 
and deftroy at pleafure. And now nothing appeared but deſolation, 
while the ravages of the obfcene herd had killed every chearful 
hope of future plenty. When on the iffue, it was feen, that all 
their perverfity and dirty tafte had effe&ed, was only this; that the 
SEED took better root, incorporated more kindly with the foil, and 
at length fhot up in a more luxuriant and abundant harveft. 


I am, 


GENTLEMEN, eic. 


redetus, not to fignify Avize, but cows or beifers, His authority for-this ufe of the word iè 
Hefychius, But Plutarch is a much better for the other fignification, who ia his . 
quoted above, ſpeaking to the queftion loro oè. Le oven sw Čr, ete, mentions this. 
very circumftance of tillage from Heredotus, and underftands by 5; ae. The truth af 
the matter feems to be this, Hfcbias found that 8c, in fome obfcure province or other. 
meant a Heifer, as xéxe@ amongít the Tyrrbenians, we are told, meant a goat, and fo. 
put it down to inrich his dictionary with an unuſual fignifications. 


POST- 


POSTSCRIPT 


TO THE 


D E DIC AT I O N 


TO 


THE FREE-THINKERS, 
IN THE EDITION OF 1766. 


POET and a Critic *, of equal eminence, have concurred, 
though they did not ftart together, to cenfure what was 
occafionally faid in this Dedication (as if it had been addreffed to 
them) of the ufe and abufe of Ridicule. The Poet was a follower of 
Lord Shaftefbury’s fancies; the Critic a follower of his own. Both 
Men of T'AsrE, and equally anxious for the well doing of Ripr- 
CULE. I have given fome account of the latter in a note of the 
Dedication +. The other was too full of the ſubject, and of him- 
delf, to be difpatched with fo little ceremony: he muft therefore 
undergo an examination apart. 
Since it is (fays he) beyond all contradiction evident, that we bare 
a natural ſenſe or fceling. of the ridiculous, and fince fo good a Reafon 
may be afigned to juflify the fupreme Being for beowing it ; ONE CAN- 
NOT WITHOUT ASTONISHMENT refleci on the conduct of thofe Men 
who imagine it for the fervice of true Religion to vilify and blacken it 
WITHOUT DISTINCTION, and endeavour to perfuade us, that it is never 
applied but in a bad caufet. The Reafon here given, to thew, that 


* See Pleafurcs of Imagination, and Elements of Criticifm, 
+ Page xvii. 


t£ Pleafures of Imagination, p. 105, 106. 
F2 Ridicuh 
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Ridicule and Buffoonry may be properly employed on ferious and 
even ſacred ſubjects, is admirable: it is becaufe we have a natural 
ſenſe or feeling of the ridiculous, and becaufe no fenfation was given us 
in vain; which would ferve juft as well to excufe Adultery or Incef*. 
For have we not as natural a ſenſe or feeling of the voluptuous ? 
Yes, he will fay, but this afe has its proper object, virtuous love, 
not adulterous or incefluous : And does he think, 1 will not fay the 
fame of his ſenſe of the ridiculous ? Its proper objects are, not weighty 
and Sacred matters, but the civil cuftoms and common occurrences 
of life. For he ftretched a point when he told the Reader, I viſi- 
fied and blackened it without diftindtion, The thing I there oppofed, 
was the abufive way of art and raillery on religious Subjedts. With 
as little regard to Truth did he fay, that I endeavcured to perfuade 
the Public, that it is never applied but in a bad caufe: For, iu 
that very place, I apologized for an eminent writer who had applied 
it in a good one. 

Ridicule (fays he) is not [I. e. ought not to be] concerned with 
mere fpeculative Truth and Falfbood. Certainly. And, for that 
very reafon I would exclude it from thofe Subjects. What need? 
he will fay, for when was it fo employed? When, does he afk ? 
When his Mafter ridiculed the Subject of Mr. Locke's Essay or 
Human UNDERSTANDING, in the manner there mentioned. When 
the fame noble perfon ridiculed RgvELATION, in the merry Story 
of the travelling Gentlemen, who put a wrong bias on their Reafon. 
in order to believe right *. 

He goes on, It is not in abfiraét Propoftions on Theorems, but in 
Actions and Paffons, Gocd and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, that we 
Jind Materials for it z and all thefe Terms are relative, implying Ap- 
probation or Blame. The reafon here given, why, not abfrac 
Propofitions, &c. but Actions and Paffions, &c. are the fubje& of 

* ridicule is, becaufe thefe latter are relative Terms implying Approba- 
tion and Blame. But are not the former as much relative Terms, im- 


* Chara&. vol. III. Mifc. 2. c. 3. p. 99. 
7 ` plying 
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plying Affent and Denial? And does not an abſurd Propofition as 
frequently afford materials for Ridicule as an abfurd Aétion? Let 
the Reader determine by what he finds before him.—To oft then, 
(fays he) whether Ridicule be a Tef of truth, is, in other words, to 
afk whether that which is ridiculous can be morally true; can be juf 
and becoming : or whether that which is jufl and becoming can be ridi- 
culous. A queftion that does not deferve a ferious anfwer. However, 
in civility to his Mafter, or rather indeed to his Mafter's Matters, 
the ancient Seph is, who, we are told * in the Charaéeriflics, faid 
fomething very like it, I fhall give it a risus anfwer. For how, I 
pray, comes it to pafs, that to afk, whether ridicule be a tef of truth, 
is the fame thing as to afk whether that which is ridiculous can be 
morally true? As if, whatever thing the tef of Ridicule was applied 
to, muft needs be ridiculous, Might not one atk, Whether the 
Copel + be a teft of gold, without incurring any abfurdity in queftion- 
ing, Whether the matter to which the Copel is applied be ftandard 
gold. But he takes a tef of truth and a detection of error to be one 
and the fame thing; and that nothing is brought to tbis te? but 
what was known beforehand, whether it was true or falfe. His 
Mafter feems much better verfed in the ufe of things f. Now, 
what rule or meaſure (fays he) is there in the world, except in confider- 
ing tbe real temper of things, to find whi-b are truly ferious, and 
which ridiculous? And bow can this be done, unleſi by applying tbe ridi- 
cule TO SEE WHETHER IT WILL BEAR ? 

But if the Reader be curious to fee to the bottom of this affair, 
he muft go a little deeper. Lord Shaftefbury, we find, was willing 
to know, as every honeft man would, Whether thofe things, 
which had the appearance of ferioufnefs and fanctity, were indeed 
what they appeared. The way of coming to this knowledge had 
been hitherto by the te? of reafon. But this was too dull and te- 
dious a road for this lively genius. He would go a fhorter and a 


* Tt was a faying of an ancient fage, that humour was the only tet of ridicule," 
Vol. I. p. 74. URINE 
+t Cella, It. in Englifh, a tef?. 1 Charact. vol. I. p. 12. 
pleafanter 
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pleafanter way to work, and do the bufinefs by ridicule; given us, 
as his Difciple tells us, to aid the tardy ffeps of reafon, This the 
noble Author would needs apply, to fee whether the appearances would 
bear the Touch. Now it was this ingenious expedient, to which I 
thought I had caufe to object. For when he had applied this Touch, 
and that that, to which it was applied, was found to endure it, 
what reparation could he make to Truth, for thus placing her in a 
ridiculous and idle light, in order only, as he pretended, to judge 
rightly of her? Oh, for that, faid his Lordſhip, fhe has the 
amends in her own hands: Let her railley again; for why /bould 
Fair Honefly be denied the ufe of bis Weapon*? To this fo wanton 
a liberty with facred Truth, 1 thought I had many good reafons to 
oppofe; and fo, it feems, thought our Poet likewife: Or why did 
he endeavour to excufe his Mafter, by putting another fenfe on the 
application of ridicule as a Teft, which implies that the Truth or 
Falfhood of the thing tried, is already known. But the fhift is un · 
lucky ; for while it covers his Mafter, it expofes himfelf. For now 
it may be afked, what need of ridicule at all, after the Truth is 
known; fince the fole ufe of a te, according to his Maſter, confifts 
in enabling us to difcover the true ſtate of things? 

But now he comes to the Philofophy of his Criticifm on my ab- 
furdity. For it is mof! evident (fays he) that as in a metaphyfical 
Propofition offered to the Underflanding for its afent, the faculty of 
Reafon examines the terms of the Propofition; and finding one Idea, which 
was fuppofed equal to another, to be in fact unequal, of cenſeguence re- 
jeas the Propofition as a falfhcod: So in Objects offered to the Mind 
Jor its efleem or applaufe, the faculty of ridicule feeling an incongruity 
in the claim, urges the Mind to rejeé it with laughter and contempt. 
And now, how does this fublime account, of Reaton and Ridicule, 
prove the foregoing Propofition to be abfurd? Juſt as much, I fup- 
pofe, as the height of St. Paul's proves GRANTHAM Steeple to ftand 
awry. 


* Charact. vol. I, p. 128. 
However, 
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However, if it cannot prove what precedes, he will try to make 
it infer what follows: When THEREFORE (fays he) we obferve Juch 
a claim obtruded upon Mankind, and the inconfiflent circumflances cares 
Sully concealed from the eye of tbe Public, it is our bufinefi, if the matter 
be of importance to Society, to drag out thofe latent circumſtances, and, 
by fetting them full in view, convince the World bow ridiculous the 
Claim is; and thus a double advantage is gained; for we both detet 
the moral Falfbood fooner than in the way of {peculative enquiry, and 
imprefs the minds of Men with a flronger ſenſe of the vanity and error 
of its Authors. And this, and no more, is meant by the application of 
Ridicule. A little more, if we may believe his Mafter : who fays, 
it is not only to detect Error, but to try Truth, that is, in his own 
expreſſion, to fee whether it will bear. But why all this a- do? for 
now, we fee, nobody miftook what was meant by the application of 
Ridicule, but himſelf.—As to what he faid before, that when 
Objcéts are offered to the Mind for its efleem and applaufe, the faculty of 
Ridicule, feeling an incongruity in the Claim, urges the Mind to rejeé? it 
with laughter and contempt ; it is fo exprefied, as if he intended it not 
for the defcription of the Ue, but the efence of Ridicule. But the 
dealers in this Traſh frequently urge the Mind to rejet many things. 
with laughter and coutempt, without feeling any other incongruity, 
than in their own pretenſions to Truth and Honefty. And this, 
our Poet feems to be no ftranger to. 

For now he comes to the point.—But it is faid the practice is 
dangerous, and may be inconfiflent with the regard «ve owe to Objects of 
real dignity and excellence. I anfwer, the practicct, FAIRLY MA- 
NAGED, can never be dangerous. Who ever thought any thing 
FAIRLY MANAGED to be dangerous? The danger is in the abyfe or 
unfair management. The ufe of Stilleto's and Poifons, FAIRLY 
MANAGED, can never be dangerous. And yet this has not hindered 
all wife States, whenever they have found a violent propenfity to the 
handling of thefe things, to forbid their promifcuous ufe, under the 
fevereft penaltics, to prevent abufe and unfair management. 

However, 
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However, he allows at length, that Men may be diſbongſ in ob- 
truding circumflances foreign to the Object; and wé may be inadvertent 
in allowing thofe circumflances to impofe upon us: but——but what? 
Why tbe sense or RIDICULE ALWAYS JUDGES RIGHT. And, he 
had told us before, that this is a natural fenfe, and beflowed upon us 
by tbe fupreme Being, to aid our tardy fleps in purfuit of Reafon. 
Why, as he fays, who can withftand this? Nothing can be clearer ! 
Writers may be difhoneft ; Readers may be mifled; and, the Pub- 
lic judge wrong, But what then, the ſenſe of Ridicule always judges 
right. And while we can fupport our Platonic Republic of Ideas, 
it fignifies little what becomes of the People, the Faces Romuli, 
And fo again it is in the ufe of Poifons : Men may be difboneft in ob- 
truding them; and we inadvertent enougb to be impzfed upon. But 
what then? The Virtue of Poifon always does its kind. It is a 
natural power, and beflowed upon it by the fupreme Being, to aid our 
tardy ſieps in purfuit of Vermin. In truth, one would imagine, by 
this extraordinary argument, that the queftion was not of the injury 
to Society by the abufe of Ridicule, but of the injury to Ridicule 
22 

But let us hear him out: Te Socrates of Ariftophanes és (it will 
be faid) as truly a ridiculous charatter as ever was drawn. True; 
but it is not the charaéter of Socrates, the divine Moraliſt, and Father 
of ancient Wifdom. Indeed !—But then, if, like the true Sofa, in 
the other Comedy, 5e muft bear the blows of his fictitious Brother, 
what reparation is there to injured rd to tell us, that he did 
not deferve them? 

Again, — bat then? Did the ridicule of the Poet binder the Phi- 
lofopker from detecting and diſelaiming thofe foreign circumflances which 
be bad fulfcly introduced into bis character, and thus rendering the Sa- 
tirift doubly ridiculous in bis turn? See here again! all his concern, 
` we find, is, left good Raillery fhould be beat at its own weapons. 
No, indeed, I cannot fee how it could poflibly binder the Pbilofo- 


pber Jrom detetting and diſclaiming. But this it did, which furely 
deferves 
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deferves a little confideration, it hindered the People from feeing what 
he had detected and difelaimed——A mighty confolation, truly, to 
the illuftrious Sufferer, that he di/claimed the Fool's Coat they had put 
upon him! 

But what is the Sacrifice of a SocR A TES now and then to fecure to 
us the free ufe of that ineftimable bleffing, Burroonry ? So thinks 
our Poet; when all the Anfwer he gives to ſo natural, fo compaſſio- 
nate an objection as this, —';£ nevertbelefi had an ill influence on tbe 
minds of tbe People, —is telling us a ftory of the Atheift Spinoza; 
while the godlike Socrates is left deferted, in the hands of his Judges; 
whither RipicurE, this noble guide of Truth, had fafely brought 
him. 

But let us hear the concluding anfwer which the reſpetlabie Spi- 
noza is employed to illuftrate. And fo (fays he) bas tbe reafoning 
of Spinoza made many Atheifis 5. be bas founded it indeed on Suppofitions 
utterly falfe; but allow bim tbefe, and his Conclufions are unavoidably 
true. And if we muf reject the ufe of Ridicule becauſe, by the impofi- 
tion of falfe circumflances, things may be made to feem ridiculous, which 
are not fo in themfelves, Why we ought not in the fame manner to re- 
jet the ufe of Realon, becaufe, by proceeding on falfe Principles, con- 
clufions will appear true which are impofible in Nature, let tbe vehe- 
ment and obftinate Declaimers againft Ridicule determine. 

Nay, we dare truſt it with any one; whofe common ſenſe is not 
all run to Zafe. What! becaufe Reason, the guide of Life, 
the fupport of Religion, the inveftigator of Truth, muft be 
ftill uſed though it be continually fubje& to abuſe; therefore 
RipicurLE, the paultry buffoon Mimic of Reason, muft have the 
fame indulgence! becauſe a KING muft be intrufted with Govern- 
ment, though he may mifufe his power; therefore the King’s Foot 
fhall be fuffered to play the Madman! But upon what footing 
ftandeth this extraordinary Claim? Why, we have a natural ſenſe 
of the Ridiculous; and the Ridiculous bas a natural feeling of the In- 
congruous ; and then———who can forbear LAuGHING ? If to this, 
you add Tafe, Beauty, Deformity, Moral-fenfe, Moral. rectitude, 

Vor. I. G Moral- 
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Moral-falfoood; you have then, I think, the whole Theory of the 
Ripicurovs. But who would have imagined, that while he was 
defending Ridicule from the charge of ABusg, he fhouid be adding 
freth exceptions to his own Plea? Not indeed, that the comment 
difgraced the Text; or that there was much Zncongruity in. pleading 
for a fault he was juft then committing. But fo it is, that, where 
he is poetically marfhalling the follies of human Life, he places the 
whole body of tbe Cbriſtian Clergy in the foremoſt rank. Amongſt 
tuch, who, he tells us, ume fome defirable quality or poffefion which 
evidently does not belong to tbem &. 


** Others, of graver Mien, behold; adorn'd 

* With holy Enfigns, how ſublime they move, 
And, bending oft their ſanctimonious Eyes, 
„Take homage of the Simple-minded Throng, 

** AMBASSADORS Or HgaAv'N +.” 


1 
hut let it go for what it is; A poor joke of his Mafter’s f, 
and fpoil'd too in the telling. The duluefs of the Ridicule will fuf- 
ficiently atone for the abufé of it. 


* Page 49. t Page 96. 1 Chara&t, Vol. III. p. 336. 
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HE following fheets make the fir? volume of a work, de- 

figned to prove the DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH RELI- 
GION. As the author was neither indebted, nor engaged to the 
Public, he hath done his Readers no injury in not giving them 
more; and had they not had bis, neither he nor they, perhaps, 
had efteemed themfelves lofers. For writing for no Party, it is 
likely he will pleafe none ; and begging no Protection, it is more 
likely he will find none: and he muft have more of the confidence 
of a modern Writer than falls to his fhare, to think of making 
much way with the feeble effort of his own reafon. 

Writers, indeed, have been oft betrayed into ftrange abfurd con- 
clufions, from I can't tell what obfolete claim, which LETTERS 
have to the patronage of the Great: a relation, if indeed there 
ever were any, long fince worn out and forgotten; the Great now 
feeming reafonably well convinced, that it had never any better 
foundation than the rhetorical importunity of Beggars. 

But however this claim of Patronage may be underſtood, there 
is another of a more important nature; which is the Patronage of 
Rexicion. The Author begs leave to aſſure Thofe who have no 
time to fpare from their attention on the Public, that the Protection 

G 2 of 
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of Religion is indifpenfably neceffary to all Governments; and for 
his warrant he offers them the following volume ; which endea- 
vours to fhew the neceflity af RRLIGIo in general, and of the 
doctrine of a FUTURE STATE in particular, to civil Society, from 
the nature of things and the univerfal confent of Mankind. The 
proving this, I make no queftion, many Politicians will eftcem 
ſufficient: But thofe who are folicitous to have Religion TRUE as 
well as usEFUL, the author will endeavour to fatisfy in the follow- 
ing volumes. 
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DIVINE LEGATION 


OF 


M O S E S 


DEMONSTRATED. 


B O O K L 


SECT. I. 


HE Writers, in defence of revealed Religion, diftinguifh 

their arguments into two forts: the one they call the 
INTERNAL, and the other the EXTERNAL Evidence. Of thefe, 
the firft is, in its nature, more fimple and perfect; and even capa- 
ble of demonftration : while the other, made up of very diffimilar 
materials, and borrowing aid from without, muft needs have fome 
parts of unequal ftrength with the reft; and, confequently, lie open 
to the attacks of a willing adverfary. Beſides, the internal evidence 
is, by its nature, perpetuated; and fo fitted for all ages and occa- 
fions: while the external, by length of time, weakens and decays. 
For the nature and genius of the religion defended affording the 
proofs of the firft kind, thefe materials of defence are infeparable 
from its exiftence ; and fo throughout all ages the fame. But Time 
may, 
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may, and doth, efface memorials independent of that exiftence ; out 
of which the external evidence is compofed: which evidence muft 
therefore become more and more imperfect, without being affected 
by that whimfical and partial calculation, to which a certain Scotch- 
nan * would fubje& it +. . Nay, of fuch uſe is the internal evidence, 
that, even the very beft of the external cannot ſupport itſelf with- 
out it: for when (for inftance) the fupernatural facts done by the 
founders of our holy faith, are unqueftionably verified by human 
teftimony, the evidence of their divinity will not follow till the 
nature of that doctrine be examined, for whofe eftablifhment thty 
were performed. Indeed, in the inftance here given, they muft be 
inforced in conjunction before any conclufion can be drawn for the 
truth of the Revelation in queftion. But were there no other bene- 
fit arifing from the cultivation of the interna! evidence than the 
gaining, by it, a more perfect knowledge of God's word; this, fure, 
would be enough to engage us in a vigorous profecution of it. That 
this is one of its fruits I need not tell fuch as are acquainted with 
its nature. And it is not without occafion I take notice of this ad- 
vantage : for who, in this long controverfy between us and the 
Deifts, hath not applied to certain advocates of Revelation, what 
was formerly faid of Arnobius and Lactantius, that they undertook the 
defence of Chriflianity before they underflood it? A misfortune which 


Craig, Theologie Chrift, Principia Mathematica, London, 1699, 4to. 

+ This gradual weakening of the erterral evidence hath in fact actually happened; 
and was occafioned by the lofs of feveral ancient teftimonies, both Pagan and Chriftian, 
for the truth of Revelation; which learned men, on feveral occafions, have frequently 
lamented. This is the only way, I ſuppoſe, the external evidence can weaken,—As it is 
of the nature of true Religion to fuffer by time, fo it is of the nature of the falfe to gain 
byit. **L'Antiquité convient à la Religion (fays the learned Prefident de Moate/quieu) 
** parce que fouvent nous croyons plus les chofes à mefure qu'elles font plus reculées ;. 
** car nous n'avons pas dans la téte des idées acceffoires tirées de ces temps-la, qui puif. 
** fent les contradire,” — L'E/prit des Loix, lib. xxvi, c. 2. For whatever Religion, thus 
circumflanced, the Writer had then in his thoughts, he muft needs ſuppoſe it to be a 
falfe one; it being nonſenſe to ſuppoſe the true fhould ever be attended with any external 
evidence whicb argued it of falſehood. 

probably, 
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probably, the more careful ftudy of the internal evidence would 
have prevented; becaufe no one, well verfed in that, could have 
continued ignorant of fo important a principle, as that THE DoC- 
TRINE OF REDEMPTION is OF THE VERY ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANI- 
TY. Notwithftanding thefe fuperior advantages, it hath fo hap- 
pened, that the Interna! evidence hath been hitherto ufed as an in- 
troduction only to the external: and while by the /atter, men have 
proved our Religion actually divine, they have gone no further 

with the former, than to fhew it worthy indeed of fuch original. 
What may have occafioned this neglect, is not fo eafy to fay. 
Perhaps it was becaufe Writers have, in general, imagined that the 
difficulties of profecuting the internal method to effect, are not fo 
eafily furmounted as thofe which attend the other; as fuppofing 
that the Writer on the external evidence hath only need of the 
ufual provifion of church-hiftory, common diligence, and judge- 
ment, to become maſter of his ſubject; while the reafoner on the 
internal proof, muft, befides thefe, have a thorough knowledge of 
human Nature, civil Policy, the univerfal hiftory of Mankind, an 
exact idea of the Mo/aic and Cbriſtian Diſpenſations cleared from 
the froth and grounds of {chool-fubtilties, and church-fyftems ; 
and, above all, fhould be bleffed with a certain fagacity, to invefti- 
gate the relations of human actions, through all the combinations 
of natural, civil, and moral complexities. What may fuggeft this 
conclufion is, their reflecting, that, in the external evidence, each 
circumftance, that makes for the truth of revealed Religion, is feen 
to do fo, as foon as known: fo that the chief labour, here, is to 
fearch and pick out fuch, and to place them in their proper light 
and fituation; but that, in profecuting the interna! evidence, the 
cafe is widely different : a circumftance in the frame and compo- 
fition of this Religion, which perhaps, fome time or other, may be 
difcovered to be a Demonſtration of its divinity, fhall be fo far from 
being generally thought afliftant in its proof, that it thall be efteem- 
ed, by moft, a prejudice againft it: of which, I fuppofe, the fub- 
je& of the following difcourfe will afford a remarkable example. 
And 
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And no wonder, that a Religion of divine original, conftituted to 
ferve many admirable ends of Providence, fhould be full of fuch 
complicated myfteries, as filled the learned Apoftle with aftonifh- 
ment. On the other hand, this Religion being for the ufe of 
man, we need not defpair, when we have attained a proper know- 
ledge of man’s nature, and the dependencies thereon, of making 
ftill growing difcoveries, on the internal evidence, of the divinity of 
its original. l 

Now, though all this may be true; and that, confequently, it 
would appear a childifh arrogance in an ordinary writer, after having 
feen the difficulties attending this method, to hope to overcome 
them, by the qualities here faid to be required; yet no modeft 
fearcher after truth need be difcouraged. For there are, in revealed 
Religion, befides thofe interior marks of truth, above defcribed, 
which require the delicate operation of a great Genius and Maſter- 
workman to bring out and polifh, others alfo, no lefs illuftrious, 
but more univocal marks of truth, which God hath been pleafed to 
imprefs upon his Difpenfations ; which require no great qualities, 
but humility, and love of truth, in him, who would from thence 
attempt 10 vindicate the ways of God to man. 

The Subje& of this Difcourfe is one of thofe illuftrious marks: 
from which, the difcoverer claims no merit from any long, learned, 
or laborious fearch. It is honour enough for him that he is the firft 
who brings it out to obfervation ; if he be indeed the firft. For the 
demonſtration is fo ſtrong and beautiful, and, at the fame time, ap- 
pears to be fo eafy and fimple, that one cannot tell whether the 
pleafure of the difcovery, or the wonder that it is now to make, be 
the greater. 

The Medium, I employ, is the Omiffion of the doctrine of a 
future ftate of rewards and puhifhments, in the laws and religion 
Mofes delivered to the Fewifh people. By this, I pretend to carry 
the internal evidence much further than uſual; even to the height 
of which it is capable, moral demonſtration. 

Why 
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Why I chufe to begin with the defence of Mofes, is from ob- 
ferving a notion to have fpread very much of late, even amongft 
many who would be thought Chriſtians, that the truth of Chriftia- 
nity is independent of the jew//5 Difpenfation: a notion, which 
was, ‘till now, peculiar to the Socinians ; who go fo far as to main- 
tain *, shat the knowledge of tbe Old Teflament is net abfolutely necef- 
jury for Chriftians: and, thofe who profefs to think more ſoberly, 
are generally gone into an opinion that the truth of the jewiſb Re- 
ligion is impoflible to be proved but upon the truth of the C57- 
tian. As to the firft fort of people, if they really imagine Chrif- - 
tianity hath no dependence on Judaifm, they deferve our compai- 
fion, as being plainly ignorant of the very elements of the Reli- 
gion they profefs ; however fuitable the opinion may be to a modern 
fafhionable notion, not borrowed from, but the fame with, the So- 
cinian, that Chriſtianity is only the republication of the religion of Na- 
ture, As for the more fober, it is reafonable to think, that they 
fell into the miftake from a view of difficulties, in the jewi/5 Dit- 
penfation, which they judged too ftubborn to be removed. I may 
pretend thén to their thanks, if I fucceed, by coming fo feafona- 
bly to their relief; and freeing their reafonings from a vicious 
circle, which would firft prove the cbrifian by the jew//5 ; and 
then the jew//5, by the chriſtian Religion. 

Why I chufe this medium, namely, the onnffion of a future flate 
in the jewifo Difpenfation, to prove ‘ts divine original, is, Fizf, for 
the fake of the Dzisrs: being enabled hereby to ſhew them, 
1. That this very circumftance of Omifion, which they pretend to 
be fuch an imperfection, as makes the Difpenfation unworthy the 
Author to whom we afcribe it, is, in truth, a Demonftration that 
God only could give it. 2. That thofe feveral important paflages 
of Scripture, which they charge with obfcurity, injuftice, and con- 
tradiction, are, indeed, full of light, equity, and concord. 3. That 
their high notions of the antiquity of the Religion and Learning 


* Cuper, adverf. Tract. Theol, Polit. lib. i. 
Vor. I. H of 
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of the Ægyptiant, which they inceffantly produce, as their palmary 
argument, to confront and overturn the hiftory of Mofes, do, in an 
invincible manner, confirm and fupport it. 

Secondly, For the take of the Jews; who will, at the fame 
time, be fhewn, that the nature of the THeocr acy here delivered, 
and the omission of the doctrine of a future ftate in that Diſpenſa- 
tion, evidently obliges them to look for a more perfect revelation of 
God's Will. 

Thirdly, For the fake of the SocixiA Ns; who will find, that 
Chriftianity agrees neither with itfelf, nor with Judaifm ; neither 
with the Difpenfations of God, nor the declared purpofe of his 
Son's Miffion, on their principle, of its being only a republication 
of the religion of Nature. 

In this Demonftration, therefore, which we fuppofe very little 
fhort of mathematical certainty, and to which nothing but a mere 
phyfical poffibility of the contrary can be oppofed, we demand 
only this fingle Pofudatum, that hath all the clearnefs of felt-evi- 
dence; namely, 


** That a fkilful Lawgiver, eftablifhing a Religion, and civil Po- 
4% licy, acts with certain views, and for certain ends; and not 
** capricioufly, or without purpofe or defign." 


This being granted, we erect our Demonſtration on theſe three 
very clear and fimple propofitions : 


1. **'THAT TO INCULCATE THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OP 
* REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, IS NECESSARY TO THE WELL 
‘6 BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 

2. THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND 
* LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, HAVE CONCURRED IN 
* BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS DOCTRINE WAS OF 
** SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 


€ 3. THAT 
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3. * THAT THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND 
t PUNISHMENTS IS NOT TO BE FOUND IN, NOR DID MAKE 
** PART OF, THE MOSIAC DISPENSATION,” 


Propofitions fo clear and evident, that, one would think, we might 
directly proceed to our Concluſion, 


THAT THEREFORE THE LAW OF MOSES Is or DIVINE ORIGINAL, 


Which, one or both of the two following syLLocisms will 
evince. 


I. Whatfoever Religion and Society have no future ſtate for their 
fupport, muft be fupported by an extraordinary Providence. 
The Fewi/h Religion and Society had no future ftate for their 
fupport : 
Therefore, the Yewi/h Religion and Society were ſupported by 
an extraordinary Providence. 


And again, 
II. The ancient Lawgivers univerfally believed that fuch a Reli- 
gion could be fupported only by an extraordinary Providence. 
Moses, an ancient Lawgiver, verſed in all the wifdom of Egypt, 
purpofely inſtituted fuch a Religion. 
Therefore, Mofes believed his Religion was fupported by an ex- 
traordinary Providence. 


But fo capricious are men's paffions, now for PARADox, and 
now for sysTEM, that thefe, with all their evidence, have need of 
a very particular defence; Libertines and Unbelievers denying the 
MAJOR propofitions of both thefe Syllogi/ms; and many Bigots 
amongft Believers, the minor of the firt. Theſe paffions, how- 
ever different with regard to the objects that excite them, and to the 
fubje&s in which they are found, have this in common, that they 
never rife but on the ruins of Reafon. The bufinefs of the Reli- 


gionift being to eftablifh, if his Underſtanding be too much nar- 
H 2 rowed, 
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rowed, he contracts himſelf into Syfem: and that of the Infidel, to 
overturn ; if his Will be depraved, he, as naturally, runs out into 
Paradoxes, Slavith, or licentious thinking, the two extremes of 
free enquiry, fhuts them up from all inftru&ive views, or ‘makes 
them fly out beyond all -reafonable limits. And as extremes fall 
eafily into one another, we fometimes fee the oppofite writers 
change hands: the Infidel, to thew fomething like coherence 
in his paradoxes, reprefents them as the ſeveral parts of a flem; and 
the Religionift, to give a relifh to his fem, powders it with pa- 
radoxes: in which arts, two late Hibernians*, the heroes of their 
feveral parties, were very notably practiſed and diftinguifhed. 

It was not long then before I found, that the difcovery of this 
important truth would ingage me in a full dilucidation of the Pre- 
miffes of the two Syl/ogifius : the Major of both requiring a ſevere 
fearch into the civil Policy, Religion, and Philofophy of ancient 
times; and the Minor, a detailed account of the nature and ge- 
nius of the jewi/? Difpenfation. The prefent volume is deftined to 
the firft part of this labour; and the following, to the fecond. 
Where, in removing the objections which lie in our way, on both 
fides, we ſhall be obliged to ftretch the inquiry high and wide. 
But this, always, with an eye to the direction of our great mafter 
of reafon +, to endeavour, throughout tbe body of this difcourfe, that 
every former part may give firength unto all that follow, and every 
latter bring fome light unto all before. 


SECT. II. 


HE firft propofition, THAT To INCULCATE THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS IS NE 
CESSARY TO THE WELL BEING OF CIVIL SOCIETY, I fhall endea- 


* See the difcourfe called Nazarenus—An Epiftolary Diſcourſe concerning the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Diſſertationes Cyprianicz, &c. 
$ Hooket. 
vour 
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vour to prove, from the nature of man, and the genius of civil 
fociety. 

The general appetite of felf-prefervation being moft indifpenfable 
to every animal, nature hath made it the ftrongeft of all. And 
though, in the rational, this faculty alone might be fuppofed fuffi- 
. Cient to anfwer the end, for which that appetite is beftowed on the 
others, yet, the better to fecure that end, nature hath given man, 
likewife, a very confiderable fhare of the fame inftin&, with which 
the hath endowed brutes fo admirably to provide for their prefezva- 
tion. Now whether it was fome plaſtic Nature that was here in 
fault, which Bacon fays, knows not bow to keep a mean *, or, that 
it was all owing to the perverfe ufe of human liberty, certain it is, 
that, borne away with the luft of gratifying this appetite, man, in 
a ftate of nature, foon ran into very violent excefles; and never 
thought he had fufficiently provided for his own being, till he had 
deprived his fellows of the free enjoyment of theirs. Hence, all 
thofe evils of mutual violence, rapine, and flaughter, which, in a 
ftate of nature, where all are equal, muft needs be abundant. Be- 
caufe, though man, in this ftate, was not without a law, which 
exacted punifhment on evil doers, yet, the adminiftration of that 
law not being in common hands, but either in the perfon offended, 
who being a party would be apt to inforce the punifhment to ex- 
cefs; or elfe in the hands of every one, as the offence was againft 
all, and affected the good of each not immediately or directly, would 
be executed remiflly. And very often, where both thefe executors 
of the law of nature were difpofed, the one to be impartial, and the 
other not remifs in the adminiftration of juftice, they would yet 
want fufficient power to enforce it. Which together would io 
much inflame the evils above mentioned, that they would foon be- 
come as general, and as intolerable, as the Hobbeiſt repretents them 
in that ftate to be, were it not for the reftraining principle of 
RELIGION, which kept men from running into the confufion necef- 


e * Mcdum tenere nefcia eft. Augm. Scient. 
farily 
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farily confequent on the principle of inordinate felf-love. But yet 
Religion could not operate with fufficient efficacy, for want, as we 
obferved before, of a common Arbiter, who had impartiality fairly 
to apply the rule of right, and power to enforce its operations. 
So that thefe two PRINCIPLES were in etidleſs jar; in which, Juf- 
tice generally came by the worſt. It was therefore found neceflary 
to call in the CIVIL MAGISTRATE as the Ally of Religion, to turn 
the balance. 


Jura inventa metu injuſti, fateare neceffe ejt, 
Tempora fi faflofque velis evolcere mundi. 


Thus was Society invented for a remedy againft injuſtice; and 
a Magiſtrate, by mutual confent, appointed, to give a fanétion 
** to that common meafure, to which, reafon teaches us, that 
** creatures of the fame rank and fpecies, promitcuoufly born to 
ss the fame advantages of nature and to the ufe of the fame fa- 
** culties, have all an equal right *." Where it is to be obferved, 
that though fociety provides for all thofe conveniences and accom- 
modations of a more elegant life, which man muft have been con- 
tent to have lived without, in a ftate of nature; yet it is more than 
probable that thefe were never thought of when Society was firft 
eftablifhed +; but that they were the mutual violences and injuftices, 
at length become intolerable, which fet men upon contriving this 
generous remedy : Becaufe Evil felt hath a much H ronger influence 
on the mind than Good imagined ; and the means of removing the 
one is much eafier difcovered, than the way to procure the other. 
And this, by the wife difpofition of the Creator; the avoiding pain 


* Locke. 

t Though the judicious Hooker thinks thofe advantages were principally intended, 
when man firt entered into fociety : this was the canfe, fays he, of mens uniting themfelves 
at firfl into politique fecieties, Eccl. Pol. l. i. § 10. pag. 25. I. 1. His mafter Arittotle, 
though extremely concife, feems to hint, that this was but the fecondary end of civil fo- 
ciety, and that That was the firft, which we make to be fo. His words are: , pis 
b rë Gin inun, Som & së D Gr. Pol. lib.i. cap. 2. p. 396. B. Tom. III. Paris. 1639. fol. 

being 
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being neceffary to our nature ; not fo, the procuring pleafure. Be- 
fides, the idea of thofe unexperienced conveniencies would be, at 
beft, very obfcure : and how unable men would be, before trial, to 
judge that Society would beftow them, we may guefs by obferving, 
how little, even now, the generality of men, who enjoy thefé 
bleffings, know or refle& that they are owing to fociety, or how it 
procures them; becaufe it doth it neither immediately nor directly. 
But they would have a very lively ſenſe of evils felt; and could fee 
that Society was the remedy, becaufe the very definition of the 
word would teach them how it becomes fo. Yet becaufe civil So- 
ciety fo greatly improves human life, this improvement may be 
called, and not unaptly, the ſecondary end of that Convention. 
Thus, as rifotle accurately obſerves in the words below, that 
which was at firft conftituted for the fake of Lwing, is carried on 
for the fake of Happy living. 

This is further feen from fa&. For we find thofe favage na- 
tions *, which happen to live peaceably out of fociety, have never 
once entertained a thought of coming into it, though they perceive 
all the advantages of that improved condition, in their civilized 
neighbours, round about them. 

Civil Society thus eftablifhed, from this time, as the poet fings, 


abfiftere bello 
Oppida ceperunt munire, & ponere leges, 
Ne quis fur effet, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 


But as before bare RELIGION was no prefervative againſt moral 
diforders : fo now, sociETY alone, would be equally unable to pre- 
vent them. 


I. 1. For frf, its laws can have no further efficacy than to re- 
{train men from open tranfgreffion ; while what is done amifs in 


* See § V. iv. 2. where it is fhewn, how it might happen that men, in a ftate of 
nature, might live together in peace: though we have there given the reafons why they 
very rarely do. 


private, 
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private, though equally tending to the public hurt, efcapcs their 
animadverfion ; and man, fince his entering into Society, would 
have greatly improved his practice in this fecret way of mifchief. 
For now an effectual fecurity being provided againft open violence, 
and the inordinate principle of ſelf love being ftill the fame, fecret 
craft was the art to be improved ; and the guards of Society invit- 
ing men to a carelefs fecurity, what advantages this would afford 
to thofe hidden mifchiefs which civil laws could not cenfure, is eafy 
to conceive. 

2. But, /econdly, the influence of civil Laws cannot, in all cafes, 
be extended even thus far, namely, to reftrain open tranſgreſſion. 
It cannot then, when the fevere prohibition of one irregularity 
threatens the bringing on a greater: and this will always 5e the 
cafe when the irregularity is owing to the violence of the fenfual 
appetites. Hence it hath come to pats, that no great and opulent 
Community could ever punith fornication, in fuch a fort as its ill 
influence on Society was confefled to deſerve: becaufe it was always 
found, that a fevere reftraint of this, opened the way to more fla- 
gitious luſts. 

3. The very attention of civil Laws to their'principal object oc- 
cafions a further inefficacy in their operations. ‘To underftand this 
we muft confider, that the care of the State is for the WHOLE, un- 
der which individuals are confidered but in the ſecond place, as ac- 
ceffaries only to that whole; the confequence of which is, that, 
tor the fake of the Aggregate, individuals are fometimes left neg- 
lected; which happens when general, rather than particular views 
ingrofs the public attention. Now the care of Religion is for PAR- 
TICULARS; and a Whole has but the fecond place in its concern. 
But this is only touched upon to fhew, in pafling, the natural re- 
medy far the defe&s here explained. y uel 

4. But this was not all, there was a further inefficacy in human 
Laws: the Legiflature, in enquiring into the mutual duties of 
Citizens, arifing from their equality of condition, found thofe duties 

7 : to 
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to be of two kinds: the fir, they intituled the duties of PER- 
FECT OBLIGATION; becauſe civil Laws could readily, and com- 
modioufly, and were, of neceſſity, required to enforce their obfer- 
vance. The other they called the duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGA- 
TION ; not, that morality does not as ftrongly exact them, but be- 
caufe, civil Laws could not conveniently take notice of them ; and, 
that they were fuppofed not fo immediately and vitally to affect 
the being of Society. Of this latter kind are gratitude, bofpitality, 
charity, &c. Concerning fuch, civil Laws, for thefe reafons, are 
generally filent. And yet, though it may be true, that thefe du- 
ties, which human Laws thus overlook, may not fo directly affe& 
Society, it is very certain, that their violation brings on as fatal, 
though not fo ſwift deſtruction, as that of the duties of perfect obli- 
gation. A very competent judge, and who alfo fpeaks the fenti- 
ment of Antiquity in this matter, hath not fcrupled to fay : Ut 
** fcias per fe expetendam effe grati animi adfeétionem, per fe fu- 
** gienda res eft ingratum effe : quoniam nihil eque concordiam hu- 
mani generis diſſociat ac diftrahit quam hoc vitium *.“ 

5. But ftill further, befides thefe duties both of perfect and imper- 
Jeé obligation, for the encouraging and enforcing of which civil 
Society was invented; Society itfelf begot and produced a new fet 
of duties, which are, to fpeak in the mode of the Legiflature, of 
imperfect. obligation: the firft and principal of which is that anti- 
quated forgotten virtue called the Love or OUR COUNTRY. 

6. But /afly, Society not only introduced a new fet of duties, 
but likewife increafed and inflamed, to an infinite degree, thofe in- 
ordinate appetites, for whofe correction it was invented and intro- 
duced: like fome kind of powerful medicines, which, at the very 
time they are working a cure, heighten the malignity of the dif- 
eafe. For our wants increafe, in proportion as the arts of life ad- 
vance. But in proportion to our wants, fo is our uneafinefs ;—to 
our uneafinefs, fo our endeavours to remove it —to our endeavours, 
fo the weaknefs of buman refraint. Hence it is evident, that in 


* Seneca de Benef, lib. iv, cap. 18. 
Vor. I. I a STATE 
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a STATE OF NATURE, where little is confulted but the fupport of 
our being, our wants muft be few, and our appetites, in propor- 
tion, weak; and that in civiL society, where the arts of life 
are cultivated, our wants muft be many, and our appetites, in 
proportion, ftrong. 

II. Thus far concerning the imperfection of civil Society, with 
regard to the adminiftration of that power which it hath, namely 
of punifbing Tranſgreſſors. We fhall next confider its much greater 
imperfe&ion with regard to that power which it wanteth ; namely 
of rewarding the Obedient. 

The two great fanctions of all Law and Command are REWARD 
and PUNISHMENT. Thefe are generally called the two hinges, on 
which all kinds of Government turn. And fo far is certain, and: 
apparent to the common fenfe of mankind, that whatever laws 
are not enforced by both thefe fanctions, will never be obſerved 
in any degree fufficient to carry on the ends of civil Society. 

Yet, I thall now thew, from the original conftitution and nature 
of this Society, that it neither had, nor could enforce, the sANc- 
TION OF REWARD. 

But, to avoid miftakes, I defire it may be obferved, that by re- 
ward, muĝ needs here be meant, fuch as is conferred on every one 
for obeying the laws of bis country; not fuch as.is beftowed on par- 
ticulars, for any eminent fervice : as by punifoment we underſtand 
that which ts inflicled on every one for tranfgrefing the laws; not that 
which is impofed on particulars, for neglecting to do all the fervice 
in their power. 

I make no doubt but this will be called a paradox; nothing being 
more common in the mouths of politicians *, than that the ſanctions 
of reward and punifbment are tbe two pillars of civil government; 
and all the modern Ufofias and ancient fyftems of ſpeculative po- 


* Neque folum ut Solonis didum ufurpem, qui & ſapientiſſimus fuit ex feptem, & 
legum fcriptor folus ex feptem, Is rempublicam duabus rebus contincri dixit, pra mio & pend. 
Cic. ad Brutum, Ep. 15. Edit. Oxon, gto. T. IX. p. 85, 86. 
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litics derive the whole vigour of their laws from thefe two ſources. 
In fupport then of my affertion, permit me to inforce the two fol- 
lowing propofitions : 

I. That, by the original conflitution of civil Government, the 
ſanction of rewards was not eftablifhed by it. 

II. That by the very nature of civil Government they could not 
be eftablifhed. 

1. The truth of the firt propofition appears from hence. On 
entering into Society, it was ſtipulated, between the Magiftrate and 
People, that protection and obedience ſhould be the reciprocal condi- 
tions of each other. When, therefore, a citizen obeys the laws, that 
debt on Society is diſcharged by the protection it affordeth him. But 
in refpe& to difobedience, the proceeding is not analogous; (though 
protection, as the condition of obedience, implies the withdrawing 
of it, for difobedience;) and for thefe reafons: The effe& of withdraw- 
ing protection muft be either expulfion from the Society, or the expof- 
ing the offender to all kind of licence, from others, in it. Society 
could not practiſe the firft, without bringing the body politic into 
a confumption ; nor the latter without throwing it into convulſions. 
Befides, the firft is no punifhment at all, but by accident; it 
being only the leaving one Society to enter into another: and the 
fecond is a very inadequate punifhment ; for though all obedience 
be the fame, and fo, uniferm protection a proper return for it; yet 
difobedience being of various kinds and degrees, the withdrawing 
protection, in this latter fenfe, would be too great a punifhment for 
fome crimes, and too {mall for others. 

This being the cafe, it was ftipulated that the tranfgreflor fhould 
be fubje& to pecuniary muléts, corporal infliction, mutilation of 
members, and capital ſeverities. Hence arofe the Sanétion, and the 
only ſanction of civil Laws: for, that protection is no reward, in 
the fenfe which thefe are punifhments, is plain from hence, that 
the one is of the eflence of Society itfelf; the other an occafional 
adjun&. But this will further appear by confidering the oppofite 
to protection, which is expu/fon, or banifhment; for this is the 

I2 natural 
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natural confequence of withdrawing protection. Now this, as we 
faid, is no punifhment but by accident: and fo the State under- 
ſtood it; as we may collect, even from their manner of employing 
it as a punifbment on offenders: for banithment is of univerfal ufe, 
with other punifhments, in all ſocieties. Now where withdraw- 
ing prote&ion is inflicted as a punifhment, the practice of all States 
hath been to retain their right to obedience from the banifhed 
member; though, according to the nature of the thing, confidered 
alone, that right be really difcharged ; obedience and protection, 
as we obferved, being reciprocal. But it was neceffary all ftates 
ſhould act in this manner when they inflicted "exile as a punifh- 
ment, it being no punifhment but by accident, when the claim 
to ſubjection was remitted with it. They had a right to act thus; 
becaufe it was infli€ted on an fender; who by his very offence had 
forfeited all claim of advantage from that reciprocal condition. 

II. The fecond propofition is, that by the nature of civil govern- 
ment, the ſanction of rewards could not be enforced by it: My reafon 
is, becaufe Society could neither diſtinguiſh the objects of its fa- 
vour; nor reward them, though they were diftinguifhed. 

I. Firft, Society could not diftinguifh the objects of its favour. To 
infli& punifhment, there is no need of knowing the motives of 
the offender; but judicially to confer reward en the obedient, 
there is. 

All that civil judicatures do in punifhing is to find whether the 
act was wilfully commited. They enquire not into the intention or 
motives any further, or otherwife than as they are tne marks of a 
voluntary act: and having found it fo, they concern themfelves no 
more with the man's motives or principles of acting ; but punifh, 
without fcruple, in confidence of the offender's demerit. And this 
with very good reafon; becaufe no one of a found mind, can be 
ignorant of the principal offences againſt right, or of the malignity 
of thofe offences, but by fome fottith negligence which hath 


hindered his information; or fome brutal paſſion which hath pre- 
judiced 
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judiced his judgment; both which are highly faulty, and deferve 


civil punifhment. 

It is otherwife in rewarding abftinence from trangreffion. Here 
the motive muft be confidered; becaufe as merely doing ill, i. e. 
without any particular bad motive, deferves punifhment, a crime 
in the cafe of wrong judgment being ever neceffarily inferred; fo 
merely abftaining from ill, i. e. without any particular good motive, 
cannot, for that very reafon, have any merit. 

In judicially rewarding, therefore, the motives muft be known, but 
human judicatures cannot know them but by accident: it is only that 
tribunal, which fearches the heart, that can penetrate thus far. We 
conclude, therefore, that reward cannot, properly, be tbe ſunction of 
human laws. 

If it fhould be faid, that though rewards cannot be equitably ad- 
miniftred, as punifhments may, yet, nothing hinders but that, for 
the good of Society, all who obferve the laws fhould be rewarded, 
as all who tranfgrefs the laws are puniſhed? The anſwer will lead 
us to the proof of the fecond part of this propofition. 

2. That Society could not reward, though it ſbould diícover the ob- 
jełis of its favour ; the reafon is, becaufe no Society can ever find a 
fund fufficient for that purpofe, without raifing it on the people 
as a tax, to pay it back to them as a reward. 

But the univerfal practice of Society confirms this reafoning, and 
is explained by it; the ſanction of puni/bments only having, in all 
ages and places, been employed to fecure the obfervance of civil 
laws. This was fo remarkable a fact, that it could not efcape the 
notice of a certain admirable Wit and ftudious obferver of men and 
manners; who fpeaks of it as an univerfal defe& : Although we 
ſually (fays he) call reward and punifbment the two binges, upon 
which all government turns, yet I could never obferve this maxim to be 
put in practice by any nation except that of Lilliput *. Thus he in- 
troduceth an account of the laws and cuftoms of an Utopian Conſti- 


„Gulliver Travels, vol. i. p. 97 
tution. 
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tution of his own framing; and, for that matter, as good, per- 
haps, as any of the reft: and, had he intended it as a fatire againft 
fuch chimerical Commonwealths, nothing could have been more 
juft. For all thefe political romancers, from Plato to this Author, 
make civil rewards and punifhments the two hinges of government. 

I have often wondered what it was, that could lead them from 
fact, and univerfal practice, in fo fundamental a point. But with- 
out doubt it was this: The defign of fuch fort of writings is to 
give a perfect pattern of civil Government ; and to fupply the fan- 
cied defects in real Societies. The end of government coming firft 
under confideration ; and the general practice of Society feeming to 
declare this end to be only, what in truth it is, fecurity to our 
temporal liberty and property; the fimplicity of it difpleafed, and 
the plan appeared defective. They imagined, that, by enlarging 
the bottom, they fhould ennoble the ftructure ; and, therefore, 
formed a romantic project of making civil Society ferve for all the 
good purpofes it was even accidentally capable of producing. And 
thus, inftead of giving us a true picture of civil Government, they 
jumbled together all forts of Societies into one; and confounded 
the religious, the literary, the mercantile, the. convivial, with the 
civit, Whoever reads them carefully, if indeed they be worth 
reading carefully, will find that the errors they abound in are all 
of this nature; and that they arife from the lofing, or never having 
had, a true idea of the fimple plan of civil Government: a circum- 
ftance which, as we have fhewn elſewhere *, hath occafioned many 
wrong judgments concerning it. No wonder, then, that this mií- 
take concerning the end of civil Society, drew after it others, con- 
cerning the means; and this, amongſt the reft, that reward was 
one of the fanctions of human laws. 

On the whole then, it appears, that civil Society hath not, in 
itfelf, the Sanction of rewards, to fecure the obfervance of its laws. 
So true, in this fenfe likewife, is the obfervation of St. Pau/, that 


9 See The Alliance between Church and State. 
. THE 
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THE LAW WAS NOT MADE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS, BUT FOR THE 
UNRULY AND DISOBEDIENT. ö 

But it being evident, that the joint ſandtions of rewards and pu- 
nifhments are but juſt ſufficient to ſecure the tolerable obſervance 
of Right (the miſtaken opinion, that theſe are the two hinges of 
government, arifing from that evidence) it follows, that, As RE- 
LIGION ONLY CAN SUPPLY THE SANCTION OF REWARDS, WHICH 
SOCIETY NEEDS, AND HATH NOT ; RELIGION IS ABSOLUTELY NE- 
CESSARY TO CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

Thus, on the whole we fee, I. That Society, by its own pro- 
per power, cannot provide for the obfervance of above one third 
part of moral duties; and of that third, but imperfectly. We fee 
likewife, how, by the peculiar influence of its nature, it enlarges 
the duty of the Citizen, at the fame time that it leffens his natural 
ability to perform it. 

II. We fee, which is a thing of far greater confequence, that 
Society totally wants one of thofe two fanétions which are owned 
by all to be the neceffary hinges on which government turns, and 
without which it cannot be fupported. l 

To fupply thefe wants and imperfections, fome other coactive 
power muft be added, (which hath its influence on the mind of 
man) to keep fociety from running back into confufion. But there 
is no other than the power of RELIGION; which, teaching an 
over-ruling Providence, the Rewarder of good men, and the Pu- 
nifher of ill, can oblige to the duties of imperfect obligation, which 
human laws overlook : and teaching alfo, that this Providence is 
omniſcient, that it fees the moft fecret actions and intentions 
of men, and hath given laws for the perfe&ing their nature, will 
oblige to thofe duties of perfec? obligation, which human laws cane 
not reach, or fufficiently enforce. 

Thus have we explained in general the mutual aid, religion 
and civil policy lend to one another: not unlike that which two. 
Allies, in the fame quarrel, may reciprocally receive againft a 

com- 
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common enemy: While one party is clofely preffed, the other 
comes up to its relief; difengages the firft; gives it tine to rally 
and repair its force: By this time the affifting party is pufhed in its 
turn, and needs the aid of that which it relieved; which is now 
at hand to repay the obligation. From henceforth the two parties 
act in conjunction, and, by that means, keep the common enemy 
at a ſtand. . 

Having thus proved the fervice of Religion in general, to Society; 
and fhewn after what manner it is performed, we are enabled to 
proceed to the proof of the propofition in queftion : For by what hath 
been faid, it appears that Religion doth this fervice folely, as it 
teacheth a Providence, the rewarder of good men, and the punifber of 
evil: fo that although it were poſſible, as I think it is not *, that 
there could be fuch a thing as a Religion not founded on the doctrine 
of a Providence; yet, it is evident, fuch a Religion would be of no 
manner of ufe to Society. Whatfoever therefore is neceffary for the 
fupport of this doctrine is mediately neceſſary for the well-being of 
Society. Now the doctrine of A FUTURE STATE of rewards and 
punifhments is abfolutely and indiſpenſably neceflary for the fup- 
port of the general doctrine of providence, under its prefent difpen- 
fations in this life; as we fhall now thew. 

Religion eftablifhing a Providence, the rewarder of virtue, and 
the punifher of vice, men naturally expe& to find the conftant and 
univocal marks of fuch an adminiftration. But the hiftory of man- 
kind, nay even of every one’s own neighbourhood, would foon in- 
form the moft indiligent obferver, that the affairs of men wear a 
face of great irrregularity : the fcene, that ever and anon prefents 
itfelf, being of diſtreſſed virtue, and profperous wickednefs ; which 
unavoidably brings the embarraſſed Religionift to the neceffity of 
giving up his belief, or finding out the folution of theſe untoward 


* St. Paul fuppofes there can no more be a Religion without a Providence, than with- 
out a God: He that cometh to God, mufi believe that be is, and shat be is a rewarder of them 


that diligently feck bim, Hebr. xi. 6. 
` appearances, 
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appearances. His firſt reflexion might perhaps be with the poet *: 


omnia rebar 
Confilio firmata Dei ; qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverfo tempore nafci, 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adfpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios, rurfus LABEFACTA CADEBAT 
RELIGIO0. 


But, on fecond thoughts, Reafon, that, from the admirable 
frame and harmony of the material univerfe, taught him that there 
muft needs be a fuperintending Providence, to influence that order 
which all its parts preferve, for the fake of the Whole, in their con- 
tinued revolutions, would foon inftru& him in the abfurdity of fup- 
pofing, that the fame care did not extend to Man, a creature of a 
far nobler nature than the moft confiderable of inanimate beings. 
And therefore human affairs not being difpenfed, at prefent, agree- 
ably to that fuperintendence, he muft conclude, that Man fhall 
exift after death, and be brought to a future reckoning in another 
life, where all accounts will be fet even, and all the prefent obfcu- 
rities and perplexities in the ways of Providenceu nfolded and ex- 
plained. From hence Religion acquires refiftlefs force and fplendor ; 
and rifes on a folid and unthaken bafis 4. 


* Claud, 

+ Hear an unexceptionable evidence to this whole matter: Et quidem (fays the free- 
thinking Lord Herbert) premium bonis, & fupplicium malis, vel hac invita, vel poft hanc 
vitam dari, ſtatuebant Gentiles.—Nihil mage congruum nature divinz effe docucrant, tum 
philofophorum, tum theologorum Gentilium precipuorum fcholz, quam ut bona bonis, 
mala malis remetiretur Deus. Cseterum quum id quoque cernerent, quemadmedum viri 
boni calamitatibus miferiifque oppreſ̃ heic jacerent; mali improbique e contra lautitiis om- 
nibus affluerent ; certiffimis ex juftitia bonitateque divina argumentis deductis, bonis poft 
hanc vitam premium condignum, malis pœnam dari credebant : SECUS ENIM $I ESSET, 
NULLAM NEQUE JUSTITIÆ NEQUE BONITATIS DIVINA RATIONEM CONSTARE POSSE. 
De religione Geatilinm, cap. Premium vel pena. 
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Now this dodtrine of a FUTURE sTATE being the only fupport 
of Religion under the prefent and ordinary difpenfations of provi- 
dence, we conclude (which was what we had to prove) that the 
inculcating this doctrine is NECESSARY to the well-being of Society. 

That it was the general fentiment of mankind, we ſhall fee 
hereafter; where it will be fhewn, that there never was, in any 
time or place, a civilized People (the jewi/b only excepted) who 
did not found their Religion on this doctrine, as being confcious it 
could not be fuftained without it. And as for the neceſſity of Re- 
ligion itfelf to Society, the very enemies of all Religion are the 
loudeft to confefs it: For, from this apparent truth, the Atheift of 
old formed his famous argument againft the divine origin of Reli- 
gion; which makes fo great a figure in the common fyftems of 
infidelity. Here then, even on our adverfary's confeffion, we might 
reft our caufe; but that we find (fo inconftant and perverfe is irre- 
ligion) fome modern Apologifts for Atheifm have abandoned the 
fyftem of their predeceflors, and chofen rather to give up an argu- 
ment againſt the divine original of religion, than acknowledge the 
civil ufe of it; which with much franknefs and confidence they 
have adventured to deny. 

Thefe therefore having endeavoured to cut away the very ground 
we ftand upon, in proof of our propofition, it will be proper to ex- 
amine their pretenfions. 


SEC T. III. 


HE three great Advocates for this paradox are commonly 
reckoned Pomponatius, CARDAN, and BAvLE; who: are 

put together, without diftin&ion : whereas nothing is more certain. 
than that, although Cardan and Bayle indeed defended it, Pompona- 
tius was of a very different opinion: but Bayle had entered him into. 
this fervice ; and fo great is Bayle's authority, that nobody perceived 
the- 
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the deluſion. It will be but juftice then to give Pomponatius a fair 
hearing, and let him fpeak for himfelf. 

This learned Italian, a famous Peripatetic of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, wrote a treatife * to prove that, on the principles of Ariforle, 
it could not be proved that the foul was immortal: But the doc- 
trine of the mortality of the foul being generally thought to have 
very pernicious confequences, he conceived it lay upon him to fay 
fomething to that objection. In his xiiith chapter, therefore, he 
enumerates thofe confequences ; and in the xivth, gives diftin& an- 
ſwers to each of them, That which fuppofeth his do&rine to affect 
fociety, is exprefled in thefe words: ** Obj. 2. In the fecond place, 
** a man perfuaded of the mortality of the foul ought in no cafe, 
** even in the moft urgent, to prefer death to life : And fo, forti- 
** tude, which teaches us to defpife death, and, when our coun- 
** try, or the public good requires, even to chufe it, would be no 
** more. Nor on fuch principles fhould we hazard life for a friend : 
** on the contrary, we fhould commit any wickednefs rather than 
** undergo the lofs of it: which is contrary to what 4rifotle teacheth 
** jn his Ethics . His reply to this, in the following chapter, is 
that virtue requires we ſbould die for our country or our friends; and 
that virtue is never fo perfet as when it brings no dower with it: 
But then he fubjoins, ** Philofophers, and the learned, only know 


De Immortalitate Animz, printed in 12mo, An. 1534. It is of him chiefly that the 
celebrated Melchior Canus feems to ſpeak, in the following words: Audivimus Italos 
** quofdam, qui fuis & 4riforeli & Averroi tantum temporis dant, quantum facris literis 
t ji, qui maxime facra doctrina delectantur; tantum vero fidei, quantum Apoftolis & 
% Evangeliflis ñ qui maxime funt in Chrifti doctrinam religioſi. Ex quo nata ſunt in 
** Italia pefüfera illa dogmata de mortalitate animi, & divina circa rcs humanas improvi- 
** dentia, fi verum eft quod dicitur.” Opera, I. x. c. 5. p. 446. Celan. 1605, 8vo. 

+ Secundò, quia flante animi humani mortalitate, homo in nullo cafu, quantumcun- 
que urgentiffimo, dcberet eligere mortem: & fic removeretur fortitudo, que precipit 
contemnere mortem, & quod pro patria & bono publico debemus mortem eligere : ne- 
que pro amico deberemus exponere animam noftram ; imo quodcunque fcelus & nefas 
perpetrare magis quam mortem fubire: quod eft contra. Arit. 5 Ethic, & 9 ejufdem. 
P. 99. 
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** what pleafures the practice of virtue can procure ; and what mi- 
** fery attends ignorance and vice :—but men not underftanding the 
** excellence of virtue, and deformity of vice, would commit any 
** wickednefs rather than fubmit to death : To bridle therefore their 
„ unruly appetites, they were taught to be influenced by hope of 
** reward, and fear of punifhment *."—'This is enough to fhew 
what Pomponatius thought of the neceflity of Religion to the State. 
He gives up fo much of the objection as urges the ill conſequence 
of the do&rine of the mortality to mankind in general ; but in fo 
doing hath not betrayed the caufe he undertook : which was to 
prove that the bclief of the mortality of the foul would have no ill 
influence on the practice of a learned Peripatetic : he pretends not 
that it would have no evil influence on the grofs body of mankind. 
to the prejudice of Society. This appears from the nature and de- 
fign of the treatife; written entirely on peripatetic principles, to 
explain a point in that philofophy : by the force of which expla- 
nation, whoever was perfuaded of the mortality of the foul, muft 
give his affent on thofe principles; principles only fitted to in- 
fluence learned men. It was his bufinefs therefore to examine; 
what effects this belief would have on fucb, and on fuch only. 
And this, it muft be owned, he hath done with dexterity enough. 
But that this belief would be moft pernicious to the body of man- 
kind in general, he confeffes with all ingenuity. And as his own: 
words are the fulleft proof that he thought with the reft of the 
world, concerning the influence of Religion, and particularly of 
the do&rine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, on So- 
ciety, I ſhall beg leave to tranfcribe them at large. There are 
** fome men of fo ingenuous and well framed. a nature, that they 


* Soli enim philofophi & ftudiofi, ut dicit—Ariff. 6 Ethic. fciunt quantam delecta- 
tionem generent virtutes, & quantam miferiam ignorantia & vitia.Sed quod homines. 
non cognofcentes excellentiam virtutis & fœditatem vitii, omne fcelus perpetrarent, pri- 
uſquam mori: quare ad refrenandum diras hominum cupiditates, data eft fpes præmii. 
& timor punitionis, P. 119. 

«€ are 
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** are brought to the practice of virtue from the fole confideration 
* of its dignity; and are kept from vice on the bare proſpect of its 
** bafenefs: but fuch excellent perſons are very rare. Others there 
** are of a fomewhat leſs heroic turn cf mind; and thefe, befides 
** the dignity of virtue, and the bafenefs of vice, are worked upon 
** by fame and honours, by infamy and difgrace, to fhun evil and 
« perfevere in good: Thefe are of the fecond clafs of men. Others 
again are kept in order by the hope of fome real benefit, or the 
** dread of corporal punifhment ; wherefore that fuch may follow 
virtue, the Politician hath contrived to allure them by dignities, 
* poffeffions, and things of the like nature; infli€ting mulcts, de- 
** gradations, mutilations, and capital punifhments, to deter them 
* from wickednefs. There are yet others of fo intractable and 
«s perverfe a ſpirit, that nothing even of this can move them, as 
** daily experience fhews; for thefe, therefore, it was, that the 
s Politician invented the doctrine of a future fate; where eternal re- 
% wards are referved for the virtuous, and eternal punifhments, 
„% which have the more powerful influence of the two, for the 
„ wicked. For the greater part of thofe who live well, do fo, 
** rather for fear of the punifhment, than out of appetite to the 
** reward: for mifery is better known to man, than that immea- 
s furable good which Religion promifeth : And therefore as this. 
** laft contrivance may be directed to promote the welfare of men: 
** of all conditions and degrees, the Legiflator, intent on public 
* good, and feeing a general propenfity to evil, eftablifhed the 
** do&trine of the IMMORTALITY OF THE sou. Little folicitous for 
* truth, in all this, but intent only on utility, that he might draw 
** mankind to virtue. Nor is he to be blamed: for as the phyfician: 
** deceives his patient in order to reftore his health, fo the lawgiver 
** invents apologues to form the manners of his people. Indeed: 
“ were all of that noble turn of mind with thofe enumerated under 
** the firft clafs, then would they all, even on the fuppofition of 
* the foul’s mortality, exactly perform their mutual duties to one 

** another. 
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ss another. But as there are, upon the matter, none of this difpofition, 
** he mutt, of neceffity, have recourfe to arts*, more fitted to the 
* general difpofition.” 

After all this, it is furprizing that Mr. Bayle fhould fo far mif- 
take this book, as to imagine the author argues in it againft the 
ufefulnefs of religion to fociety: efpecially, when we confider that Mr. 
Bayle appears to have examined the book fo nearly as to be able 
to confute a common error concerning it, namely, that it was 
wrote to prove tbe mortality of the foul: Whereas he fhéws, that it 
was wrote only to prove, that, on the principles of Ariffotle, vei- 
ther that, nor the contrary, could be demonftrated. But let us hear 
him; That which Pomponatius hath replied to the reafoning 
** borrowed from hence, that the doétrine of the mortality of the 
** foul would invite men to all fort of crimes, deferves to be con- 


œ Aliqui funt homines ingenui, & bene inftituts naturæ, adeo quod ad virtutem ine 
ducuntur ex fola virtutis nobilitate, & a vitio retrahuntur ex fola ejus ſœditate: & hi 
optime difpofiti funt, licet perpauci funt. Aliqui vero funt minus bene difpofiti ; & hi 
preter nobilitatem virtutis, & foditatem vitii, ex præmiis, laudibus, & honoribus ; ex 
pennis, vituperiis, & infamia, ſtudioſa operantur, & vitia fugiunt: & hi in fecundo gradu 
funt. Aliqui vero propter fpem alicujus boni, & timore pænæ corporalis ftudiofi effici- 
untur: quare, ut tales virtutem confequantur, ftatuunt politici vel aurum, vel dignita- 
tem, vel aliquid tale; ut vitia vero fugiant, flatuunt vel in pecunia, vel in honore, vel. 
in corpore, feu mutilando membrum, feu occidendo puniri. Quidam vero cx ferocitate 
& perverfitate naturz, nullo horum moventur, ut quotidiana docct experientia ; ideo 
poſuerunt virtuofis in alia vita premia æterna, vitiofis vero eterna damna, que maxime 
terrerent : majorque pars hominum, fi bonum operatur, magis ex metu eterni damni quam 
fpe æterui bonioperatur bonum, cum damna funt magis nobis cognita, quam illa bona æter- 
na: & quoniam hoc ultimum ingenium omnibus hominibus poteſt prodeffe, cujufcunque gra- 
dus fint, refpiciens legiflator pronitatem viarum ad malum, intendens communi bono, fanxit 
animam effe immortalem, non curans de veritate, fed tantum de probitate, ut inducat 
homines ad virtutem, Neque accufandus eft politicus : ficut namque medicus multa fine 
git, ut gro fanitatem reſtitust ; fic politicus apologos format, ut cives re&ificet.—S 
omnes homines effept ia illo primo gradu enumerato, ftante etiam animorum mortalitate, 
ſtuclioſi fierent; fed quafi nulli funt illius difpofitionis ; quare aliis ingeniis incedere neo 
ceffe fuit.— Pag. 123, 124, 125. 


*€ ſidereil 
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** fidered .“ And then he produces thofe arguments of Pompona- 
tius, which we have given above, of the natural excellence of virtue, 
and deformity of vice; that happinefs confifis in the practice of the 
ene, and mifery in that of the other, &c. Theſe he calls poor folu- 
tions: Indeed poor enough, had it been, as Mr. Bayle fuppofes, 
Pomponatius's defign to prove that the doctrine of the mortality of 
the foul did not invite the generality of men to wickednefs : for 
the account given by Pomponatius himfelf of the origin of the con- 
trary doctrine, fhews, that, but for this, they would have run 
headlong into vice, But fuppofing the Peripatetic’s defign to be, 
as indeed it was, to prove that the doctrine of the mortality would 
have no ill influence on the learned followers of Ariſtotle, then theſe 
arguments, which Mr. Bayle calls poor ones, will be found to have 
their weight. But he goes on, and tells us, that Pomponatius brings 
a better argument from fact, where he takes notice of feveral, who 
denied the immortality of the foul, and yet lived as well as their 
believing neighbours. This is indeed a good argument to the pur- 
poſe, for which it is employed by Pomponatius; but whether it be 
fo to that, for which, Mr. Bayle imagined, he employed it, fhall 
be conſidered hereafter, when we come to meet with it again in this 
later writer’s apology for atheiſm. But Mr. Bayle was fo full of 
his own favourite queſtion, that he did not give due attention to 
Pomponatius's; and having, as J obferved above, refuted a vulgar 
error with regard to this famous tract, and imagining that the 
impiety, fo generally charged on it, was folely founded in that 
error, he goes on infulting the enemies of Pomponatius in this man- 
ner: If the charge of impiety, of which Pomponatius hath been 
** accufed, was only founded on his book of the immortality of tbe 
* foul, we muft needs fay there was never any accufation more 
** impertinent or a ftronger inftance of the iniquitous perverfity of 


* Ce que Pomponace a repondu à la raifon empruntée de ce que le dogme de la 
mortalité de l'ame porteroit les hommes à toutes fortes de crimes, eft digne de confidera- 
tion, Did. Hift, & Crit. Art. Pomronacs, Rem. (H.) 


* the 
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** the perfecutors of the philofophers . But Pomponatius will not be 
fo eafily fet clear: For let him think as he would concerning the 
foul, yet the account he gives of the origin of Religion, as the 
contrivance of ftatefmen, here produced, from this very tract De 
immortalitate anime, is fo highly impious, that his enemies will be 
hardly perfuaded to give it a fofter name than downright atheifm. 
Nor is it impiety in general, of which, we endeavour to acquit 
him, but only that fpecies of it, which teaches that Religion is ufe- 
fefs to Society. And this we think we have done; although it be 
by fhewing him to have run into the oppofite extreme, which would 
infinuate it was the creature of politicks. 

Cardan comes next to be confidered: and him nobody hath in- 
jured. He, too, is under Bayles delufion, concerning Pompona- 
tius : For, writing on the fame fubje& +, he borrows the Peripatetic's 
arguments to prove that Religion was even pernicious to Society. This 
was fo bold a ftroke, that Mr. Bay/e, who generally follows him 
pretty clofely, drops him here: Nor do I know that he ever had a 
fecond, except it was the unhappy philofopher of Malmſbury; who, 
ſcorning to argue upon the matter, imperioufly pronounced, that 
he who prefumed to propagate Religion in a Society, without leave 
ef the Magiftrate, was guilty of the crime of Lefe Maje/ly, as intro- 
ducing a power fuperior to the Leviathan d. But it would be 
unpardonable to keep the reader much longer on this poor lunatic 
Italian, in whom, as Mr. Bayle pleafantly obſerves, ſenſe was, at 


bef, but an appendix to bis folly t. Beſides, there is little in that 
tract, 


* Si l'on n'a fondé les impietez, dont on l'accufe, que fur fon livre de L immortalité de 
lame, il n'y eut jamais d'accufation plus impertinente, que celle-la, ni qui foit une 
marque plus expreffe de l'entetement inique des perfecuteurs des philofophes. 

+ De immortalitate animorum liber, Lugd. ap. Gryph. 1545; et Opera omnia, fol, Lug- 
duni, 1663, Tom. II. p. 458. 

1 The charming picture he draws of himfelf, and which he excufes no otherwife than 
by laying the fault on his stars, will Lardly prejudice any one in favour of his opinions. 


How far it refembles any other of the brotherhood, they bef know, who have examined 
the 
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tract, but what he ftole from Pomponatius; the ftrength of which, 
to fupport Cardan's paradox, hath been contidered already; or what 
Mr. Buyle hath borrowed from him; the force of which fhall be 
confidered hereafter : But that little is fo peculiarly his own, that 
as no other can claim the property, fo no one hath hitherto ufurped 
the ufe. Which yet, however, is remarkable: for there is no trafh 
fo worthleſs, but what fome time or other finds a place in a Free- 
thinker's fyftem. We will not defpair then but that this paltry 
rubbifh may one day or other have an honourable ftation in fome of 
thefe fafhionable fabricks. And, not to hinder its fpeedy prefer- 
ment, I fhall here give it the reader in its full force, without an- 
Íwer or reply. He brings the following argument to prove that 
the doctrine of the immortality of the foul is even deſtructive to fo- 
ciety ; From this flattering notion of a FUTURE sTATF, ill 
* men get opportunity to compafs their wicked defigus : and, on 
** the fame account, good men fuffer themfelves to be injurioufly 
** treated. Civil laws, relying on this fanciful affiftance, relax their 
** neceffary feverity ; and thus is the opinion productive of much 
** mifchief t mankind *. And then, by another argument as 
good, he fhews the benefits accruing to the ftate from the belief of 
the foul's mortality: ** Thofe who maintain that the foul dies with 
** the body, muft nceds be, by their principles, honefter men than 
** others, becaufe they have a peculiar intereft in preferving their re- 
** putation ; this being the only future property they pretend to: 


the genius of modern infidelity. However, thus he fpeaks of his own amiable turn of 
mind: In diem viventem, nugacem, religionis contemptorem, injuriz illatz memorem, 
** invidum, triftem, infidiatorem, proditorem, magum, incantatorem, fuorum oforem, 


* niatorem, &e.” We have had many Free-tbinkers, but few fuch Frec-/peakers. But 
though thefe fort of writers are not ufed to give us fo dire? a picture of themſelres, yet 
it hath been obferved, that they have unawares copied from their own tempers, in the 
ungracious drawings they have made of Huxax Nature and ReLtc105., 

* De immortalitate animorum, cap. ii. 


- Vor. I. L ** And 
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And the Profeffion of the Soul’s mortality being generally efteemed 
** as fcandalous as that of ufury, fuch men will be moft exact and 
** fcrupulous in point of honour, as your uiurer, to keep up the 
** credit of his calling, is of all men the moft religious obſerver of 
* his word *.“ : 


SECT. IV. 


R. BavLz, the laft ſupporter of this paradox, is of a very 
different character from theſe Italian Sophiſts: A writer, 
who, to the utmoft ſtrength and clearneſs of reafoning, hath added 
all the livelineſs, and delicacy of wit: who, pervading human na- 
ture at his eafe, ftruck into the province of PARADOX, as an exerciſe 
for the unwearied vigour of his mind: who, with a foul fuperior to. 
the ſharpeſt attacks of fortune, and a heart practiſed to the beit 
philofophy, had not yet enough of real greatnefs to overcome that 
laft foible of fuperior minds, the temptation of honour, which the 
ACADEMIC EXERCISE OF WIT is conceived to bring to its pro- 
feſſors. 

A writer of this character will deſerve a particular regard: for 
paradoxes, which in the hands of a Toland or a Tindal end in rank 
offenfive impiety, will, under the management of a BAYLE, always 
afford fomething for ufe or curiofity: Thus, in the very work we 
are about to examine 4, the many admirable obfervations on the 
nature and genius of polytheifm, happen to be a full anfwer to all 
which the Author of Criſtianiiy as old as the Creation hath advanced 
againft the ufe of revelation. For a fkilful chemift, though difap- 
pointed in his grand magifferium, yet often diſcovers, by the way, 
fome ufeful and noble medicament; while the ignorant pretender 
to the art, not only lofes his labour, but fills all about him with 
the poifonous fteams of ſublimate. 

* Cs». xxxiii. ejuſd. tract. 

+ Penfées diverfes, ecrites à un docteur de Sorbonne à l'occafion de la comete qui 


parüt au mois de Decembre, 1680. &-—Continuation des Penfées direrſes, & e. ou Re- 
ponfe à plufeurs dificultez, &e. 
The 
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The profefid defign of Mr. Bayles work is to-enquire, which is 
leaft hurtful to mankind, ancient idolatry, or modern atheifm: And 
had he confined himſelf to that ſubject, we had had no concern 
with him, but fhould have left him in the hands of Mefi. Facquelot 
and Bernard. I freely own they are both ftark naught: All the 
difference is, that Atheiſm directly excludes and deftroys the true 
fenfe of moral right and wrong; and Polytheiſm fets up a falfe 
fpecies of it. 

But the more patticular, though lefs avowed, purpofe of this 
elaborate treatiſe is to prove, that Atbeiſm is not defiructive of Society s 
and here he falls under our notice; no diftin& anſwer, that I know 
of, having been yet attempted to this part of his performance. 

His arguments in fupport of this Paradox, are occafionally, and 
fo without any method, interfperfed throughout that large work : 
But, to give them all the advantage they are capable of, I have here 
colle&ed and diſpoſed them in ſuch order, that they ously fup- 
port, and come in to the aid of one another. 

It had been generally efteemed a proof of the deftructive nature 
of Atheiſm to Society, that sis principle excludes the knowledge of 
moral good and evil; fuch knowledge being, as will be feen, pot- 
terior to the knowledge of a God. His firft argument therefore for 
the innocence of Atheifm is, 

I, ** That an Atheift may have an idea of the moral difference 
** between good and evil, becaufe Atheifts, as well as Theifts, may 
** comprehend the firft principles of morals and metaphyfics, from 
** which this difference may be deduced. And in fact (he fays) both 
* the Epicurean atheiſt, who denied the providence of God, and the 
** Stratonic atheift, who denied his Being, had this idea *.“ 


This often repeated argument is fo loofely exprefled, that it is 
capable of many meanings ; in fome of which the aflertion is true, 
. but not to the purpofe; in others to the purpofe, but not true. 


* Voicz les Penítes diverfes, cap. clxxviii. & fuiv. & l'addition à ces Penfces cap. 
sv. Reponſe à la 10 de à la 13 objedlions, & la Continuation des Tenſ. div. cap. exliii. 
L 2 There- 
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Therefore before any precife anfwer can be given to it, it will be 
neceflary to trace up moral duty to its firſt principles. And though 
an enquiry of this fort fhould not prove the moft amufing either 
to myſelf or my reader, it may be found however to deferve our 
pains. For a fpirit of difpute and refinement hath fo entangled and 
confounded all our conclufions on a fubje&, in itfelf, very clicar 
and intelligible, that I am perfuaded, were MoRALITY herfelf, of 
which the ancients made a Goddefs, to appear in perfon amongſt 
men, and be queftioned concerning her birth, fhe would be tempt- 
ed to anfwer as Homer does in Lucian, that her commentators had 
fo learnedly embarraffed the difpute, that fhe was now as much at a 
lofs as They to account for her original. 

To proceed therefore with all poffible brevity: Each animal hath 
its inſtinct implanted by nature to direct it to its greateft good. 
Amongſt thefe, man hath his; to which modern philofophers have 
given the name of 

1. The MoRAL sense: whereby we conceive and feel a pleafure 
in right, and a diftafte and averfion to wrong, prior to all reflexion 
on their natures, or their confequences. This is the firft inlet to the 
adequate idea of morality; and plainly, the moft extenfive of all; 
the Atheift as well as Theift having it. When inftin& had gone 
thus far, 

2. The reafoning faculty improved upon its dictates: For, men 
led by reflexion to examine the foundation of this moral fenfe, foon 
difcovered that there were real effential differences in the qualities 
of human actions, eftablithed by nature; and, confequently, that 
the love and hatred excited by the moral ſenſe were not capricious 
in their operations ; for, that in the effential properties of their 
objects there was a SPECIFIC DIFFERENCE. Reafon having gone 
thus far (and thus far too it might condu& the Stratonic atheift) it 
ſtopped; and faw that fomething was ftill wanting whereon to 
eftablifh the MonALITY, properly fo called, or AcTions, that is, 
an OBLIGATION on men to perform fome, and to avoid others; and 

that; 
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that, to find this fomething, there was need of calling in other 
principles to its affiftance :  Becaufe nothing can thus od/ige but, 

3. A Jüperior wiLL: And fuch a will could not be found till the 
being and attributes of God were eftablithed ; but was difcovered 
with them. 

Hence arofe, and only from hence, a MORAL DIFFERENCE. 
From this time human actions became the fubje& of obligation, and 
not till now: For though iNsTINCT felt a difference in actions; 
and REASON difcovered that this difference was founded in the 
nature of things; yet it was wILL only which could make a com- 
pliance with that difference a pu TY. 

On thefe three Principles therefore, namely she moral fenfe, the 
efential difference in human actions, and the will of God, is built the 
whole edifice of practical morality: Each of which hath its diftin& 
motive to enforce it; Compliance with the moral fenfe exciting a 
pleafurable fenfation ; compliance with the effential differences of things 
promoting the order and harmony of the univerfe ; and compliance 
with the wil of God obtaining an abundant reward. 

This, when attentively confidered, can never fail of affecting us 
with the moft lively fenfe of God's goodneſs to Mankind, who, 
gracioufly reſpecting the imbecillity of Man's nuture, the flownefs of 
his reafon, and the violence of his paffon:, hath been pleafed to 
atford three different excitements to the practice of Virtue; that 
men of all ranks, conftitutions, and educations, might find their 
account in one or other of them; fomething that · vould hit their 
palate, fatisfy their reafon, or fubdue their will. ‘Fhe firft princi- 
ple, which is the moral fenfe, would ftrongly operate on thofe, 
who, by the exact temperature and balance of the paſſions, were 
difengaged enough to feel the delicacy of it's charms; and have an 
elegance of mind to refpect the noblenefs of its dictates. The 
fecond, which is the effential difference, will have its weight with 
the fpeculative, the abftra& and profound reafoners, and on all 
thofe who excel in the knowledge of human nature. And the 
third, which refolves itfelf into the will of God, and takes in all 

the 
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the confequences of obedience and difobedience, is principally adapt- 
ed to the great body of Mankind. 

It may perhaps be objected, to what is here delivered, shat the 
true principle of morality foould bave the wort bigſt motive to enforce it: 
Whereas the Will of God is enforced by the view of rewards and 
puniſuments; on which motive, virtue bath the fall. f merit. This 
character of the true principle of morality is perfectly right; and 
agrees, we fay, with the principle which we make to be the true: 
For the legitimate motive to virtue, on that principle, is compliance 
with the Will of God; a compliance which hath the higheft degree 
of merit. But this not being found of fufficient power to take in 
the Generality, the confequences of compliance or non-compliance 
to this Will, as far as relates to rewards and punifhments, were 
firſt drawn out to the people's view. In which they were dealt 
with as the teachers of mathematics treat their pupils; when, to 
engage them in a fublime demonftration, they explain to them the 
ufe and fertility of the theorem. 

To thefe great purpofes ferve the THREE PRINCIPLES while in 
conjunction: But now, as in the civil world and the affairs of men, 
our pleafure, in contemplating the wifdom and goodnefs of Provi- 
dence, is often difturbed and checked by the view of fome human 
perverfity or folly which runs acrofs that Difpenfation ; fo it is here, 
in the intellectual. This admirable proviſion for the ſupport of vir- 
tue hath been, in great meafure, defeated by its pretended advo- 
cates; who, in their eternal fquabbles about the true foundation of 
morality, and the obligation to its practice, have facrilegioufly un- 
twifted this THREEFOLD CORD ; and each running away with the 
part he efteemed the ftrongeft, hath affixed that to the throne of 
God, as the golden chain that is to unite and draw all unto it. 

This man propofes to illuftrate the doctrine of the MORAL SENSE; 
and then the morality of actions is founded only in that fen: with 
him, metaphyfics and logic, by which the efential difference, in 
human actions, is demonftrated, are nothing but words, notions, 
ions; tbe empty regions and fhadzws of philofphy. The profcflors 

. of 
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of them are moon · blind wits; and Locke himfelf is treated as a 
fchool-man *. To talk of reward and punifhmeut, confequent on 
the will of a fuperior, is to make the practice of virtue mercenary 
and fervile; from which, pure human nature is the moft abhor- 
rent. 

Another undertakes to demonftrate THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES 
OF THINGS, and their natural fitnefs and unfitnefs to certain ends 3 
and then morality is folely founded on thofe differences; and God 
and his Will have nothing to do in the matter. Then the Will of 
God cannot make any thing morally good and evil, juft and un- 
juft; nor confequentiy be the cauſe of any obligation on moral 
Agents: becaufe the effences and natures of things, which conſti · 
tute actions good and evil, are independent on that Will ; which is 
forced to ſubmit to their relations like weak Man's. And therefore, 
if there were no natural juſtice; that is, if the rational and intel- 
le&ual nature were, of itfelf, undetermined and unobliged to any 
thing, and fo deftitute of morality properly fo called, it were not 
poffible that any thing fhould be made morally good or evil, obli- 
gatory or unlawful, or that any moral obligation fhould be begotten 
by any Will or pofitive command whatioever.— And then our 
knowledge of moral good and evil is folely acquired by abftra& rea- 
foning: And to talk of its coming any other way into the mind, 
is weak and fuperftitious, as making God act unneceſſarily and 
fupeifluoufly. 

A third, who propofes to place morality on the will of a fuperior, 
which is its true bottom, acts yet on the fame exterminating model. 
He takes the other two Principles to be merely vifionary : The 
moral ſenſe is nothing but the impreffion of education; the /ove of 
the fbecies romantic ; and invented by crafty knaves, to dupe the 
young, the vain, and the ambitious. Nature, he faith, hath 
confined us to the narrow fphere of ſelſ-love; and our moft pompous 
pretences of pure difintereftednefs, but the more artful diiguiſe of 


* Charakteriftics, paflim. 
that 
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that very paſſion. He not only denies all moral difference in actions, 
antecedent to the Will of God, which (as we fhall ſhew anon) he 
might well do; but likewife, all /pecific difference: will not fo much 
as allow it to be a RULE to direct us to the performance of God's 
will; for that the sotions of fit and unfit proceed not from that 
difference, but from the arbitrary impofitions of Will only; that 
God is the free caufe of Truths as well as Beings; and then, con- 
fequently, if he fo wills, two and two would not make four. At 
length his fyftem fhrinks into a vile and abject ſelfiſhneſs; and, 
as he degrades and contracts his nature, he flips, before he is aware, 
quite befides his foundation, which he profeffes to be the Will of 
God. 

Thus have men, borne away by a fondnefs to their own idle 
fyftems, prefumptuoufly broken in upon that TRIPLE BARRIER *, 
with which God has been gracioufly pleafed to cover and fecurc 
Virtue; and given advantage to tlie cavils of Libertines and Infidels; 
who on each of thefe three Principles, thus advanced on the ruins 
of the other two, have reciprocally forged a ſcheme of Religion in- 
dependent on Morality +; and a fcheme of Morality independent 

d 

* St. Paul might have taught them better; who, collecting together and enforcing all 
the motives for the practice or vig TUE, expreffeth himſelf in this manner: Finally, 
“ brethren, whatfoever things are true, whatfoever things are honeft, whatfecver things are 
$* jul" — Tà Aeris, 4d pel, irn ich AAHOH, 87a TEMNA, toa AIK ALA AA evidently re- 
lating to the efintial difference of things; etx (implying fomething of worth, fpleudeur, 
dignity) to the moral feafe which men have of this difference ; and dia, 30, is relative to 
Will or Law, Ihe Apoſtie proceeds—"* iulufſarver things are pure, whatfeeuer things are 
lovely, what/sever things are af good report” tea Ad, dou g., Praia. In 
thefe three latter characters marking the nature of the three preceding: a pare, re- 
ferring to abftrad truth; eqorQo3i lovely, amiable, to iewate or inflinGlive bonefly i and 
werus of good report, reputable, to the obfervation of V or Law. He concludes, ** {f 
, V there be any virtue, aad if there be any praife, think of thefe things” si rig dg, xj t 
xan, ravra Myidesht. That is, If the moral ſenſe and the effential difference of things 
can make the praáice of morality, a virtue; or obedience to a Superior Will, matter of 
praife, think of tbefe things. 

+ See The Fable of the Bees, and confer tue engl - Into the crigixal 27 Meral virtue, 
and the search inte the nature of feciety, with the body of the book. 


c on 
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on Religion *; who, how different foever their employments may 
appear, are indecd but twifting the fame rope at different ends : the 
plain defign of both being to overthrow RELIGION. But as the 
Moralift’s is the more plaufible fcheme, it is now become moft in 
fa(hion : So that of late years a deluge of moral fyftems hath over- 
flowed the learned world, in which either the moral ſenſe, or the 
e[fential difference, rides alone triumphant; which like the chorus 
of clouds in Zfriffopbanes, the Atvacs Nepia, the ETERNAL RELA- 
TIONS, are introduced into the fcene, with a gaudy outfide, to 
ſupplant Jupiter, and to teach the arts of fraud and /opbifiry; but 
in a little time betray themfelves to be empty, obfcure, noify, im- 
pious Nothings. 

In a word, with regard to the feveral forts of Scparatiſis, thofe, 
I mean, who are indeed friends to Religion, and who deteft the 
Infidel's abufe of their principles, I would recommend to their in- 
terpretation the following oracle of an ancient fage. Or TAP 
ESTIN ETPEIN THE AIKAIOZTNH£Z AAAHN APXHN OTAE 
AAAHN TENEZIN, H THN EK TOT AIOZ KAI THE KOINHZ 
TIEN. 

This noble truth, that the only true foundation and original of mo- 
rality is the Will of God interpreted by the moral fenfe and effential 
difference of things, was a random thought of Cbryfippus the Stoic. 
1 give it this term, 1. Becaufe the ancient philofophy teaches no- 
thing certain concerning the true ground of moral obligation. 
2. Becaute P/utarcb's quoting it amongít the repugnances of the 
Stoics, fhews it to be inconfiftent with their other doctrine. And 
indeed, the following the ancient philofophers too fervilely, hath 
occationed the errors of modern moralifts, in unnaturally feparating 
the three principles of practical morality, Plato being the patron 
of the moral fenfe; Ariftotle of the effential differences; and Zeno of 


arbitrary will, 


* See the fourth Treatiie of the Characteriftics, intituled, ** An Enquiry concerning 
Virtue and Merit," 


Vor. I. M And 
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And now, to come more directly to our Adverfary’s argument: 
We fay then, 

x. That the Atheift can never come to the knowledge of the 

MORALITY of actions properly fo called. 

2. That though he be capable of being affected with the moral 
ſenſe, and may arrive to the knowledge of the real effential 
differences in the qualities of human actions; yet this ſenſe and 
thefe differences make nothing for the purpofe of Mr. Bayle’s 
argument : becaufe thefe, even in conjunction, are totally in- 
fufficient to influence fociety in the practice of virtue : which 
influence is the thing in queftion. 

Both thefe conclufions, I prefume, have been clearly proved from: 
what hath been faid above, of the origin of Society ; and, juft before, 
of tbe foundation of moral virtue: But that nothing may be wanting 
to the argument, I fhall crave leave to examine the matter with a 
little more exa&nefs. 

1. And firft, that an Aibeiſt, as Juch, can never arrive to the 
knowledge of the morality of actions properly fo called, (hall be further 
made good againft the reafoning which Mr. Bayle brings to prove, 
that the Morality of buman actions may be demonſtrated on the principles 
of a Stratonicean, or atheiftic Fatalift ; whom he perfonates in this. 
manner: The * beauty, fymmetry, regularity, and order, feen 
** in the univerfe, are the effects of a blind wiintelligent Nature; 
** and though this Nature, in her workmanthip, hath copied after 
** no ideas, fhe hath neverthelefs produced an infinite number of 
« fpecies, with each its diflin& effential attribute. It is not in 
** confequence of our opinion, that fire aud water differ in fpecies, 
** and that there is a like difference between love and hatred, affir- 
** mation and negation. Their fpecific difference is founded in 

‘e the nature of the things themfelves. But how do we know 


La beauté, la fymétrie, la regularité, l'ordre que l'on voit dans l'univers, font 
l'ouvrage d'une nature qui n'a point de connoiffance, & qu'encore, & c. Contin. des 
Penfées diverfes, c. cli. 

s this? 
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* this? Is it not by comparing the effential properties of one of 
** thefe beings with the effential properties of another of them? 
*: But we know, by the fame way, that there is a fpecific difference 
** between truth and falfhood, between good faith and perfidiouf- 
“ nefs, between gratitude and ingratitude, &c. We may then be 
** affured, that vice and virtue differ fpecifically by their nature, 
independent of our opinion." This, Mr. Bayle calls their being 
natural ſeparated from each other: And thus much we allow. 
He goes on: ** Let * us fee now by what ways Srratonic atheiſts 
** may come to the knowledge of vice and virtue's being morally 
** as well as naturally feparated. They afcribe to the fame neceſſity 
** of nature the eftablifhment of thofe relations which we find to 
** be between things, and the eftablifhment of thofe rules by 
** which we diftinguifh thofe relations. There are rules of rea- 
* foning independent of the will of man: It is not becaufe men 
** have been pleafed to fix the rules of fyllogifm, that therefore 
«c thofe rules are juft and true: they are fo in themfelves, and all 
** the endeavours of the wit of man againft their effence and their 
** attributes would be vain and ridiculous.” This likewife we grant 
him. He proceeds: ** If then there are certain and immutable 
** rules for the operation of the underftanding, there are alio fuch 
* for the determinations of the will. But this we deny. He 
would prove it thus: * The + rules of thefe determinations are not 
** altogether arbitrary ; fome of them proceed from the neceffity of 
** nature; and thefe impoſe an indifpenfable obligation. The moft 
** general of thefe rules is this, that man ought to will «what is mof? 
** conformable to right reafon: For there is no truth more evident 
s than this, that it is fit a reaſonable creature fhould conform to 
** right reaſon, and unfit that fuch a creature fhould recede from it.” 


* Voions comment ils pouvoient favoir qu'elles etoient outre cela feparées morale- 
ment. Iis.attribuoient, &c. Idem ibid. 

+ Les regles de ces actes-là nc font. pas toutes arbitraires: il y en a qui emanent, 
dee. Idem ibid. 
l M2 This 
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This is his argument. To which I reply, that from thence, no 
moral difference can arife. He contends that things are both naturally 
and morally ſeparable. He {peaks of thefe ideas as very different 
(as indeed they are) and proves the truth of them by different ar- 
guments. The natural effential difference of things then, if we mean 
any thing by the terms, hath this apparent property; that it 
creates a fitnefi in the agent to act agreeably thereto: As the moral 
difference of things creates, befides this f/me/i, an obligation like- 
wife: When therefore there is an obligation in the agent, there is 
a moral difference in the things, and fo on the contrary, for they 
are infeparable. If then we fhew, that right reafon alone cannot 
properly oblige, it will follow that the knowledge of what is agree- 
able to right reafon doth not induce a moral difference: Or that x 
Stratonicean is not under any obligation to a& agreeably to right 
reafon ; which is the thing Mr. Bayle contends for. 

1. Obligation, neceffarily implies an Obliger : The Obliger muft 
be different from, and not one and the fame with, the obliged: 
To make a man at once the Obliger and obliged, is the fame thing 
as to make him treat or enter into compact with himfelf, which is 
the higheft of abſurdities. For it is an unqueftioned rule in law 
and reafon, that whoever acquires a right to any thing from the 
obligation of another towards him, may relinquifh that right. If 
therefore the Obliger and obliged be one and the fame perfon, in 
that cafe all obligation muft be void of courfe; or rather no obli- 
gation would have commenced. Yet the Stratonic atheiſt is guilty 
of this abfurdity, when 5e talks of actions being moral or obligatory. 
For what Being can be found whereon to place this obligation ? 
Will he fay right reafon? But that is the very abfurdity we com- 
plain of; becaufe reafon is only an attribute of the perfon obliged, 
-his affiftant to judge of his obligations, if he hath any from ano- 
ther Being: To make this then the Obliger, is to make a man 
oblige himfelf. If he fay, he means by reafon not every man's 


particular reafon, but reafón in general; J reply, that this reafon is 
a mere 
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a mere abſtract notion, which hath no real ſubſiſtence: and how 
that which hath no real fubfiftence fhould oblige, is ftill more diffi- 

cult to apprehend. 
2. But farther, moral obligation, that is, the obligation of a free 
agent, implies a Law, which enjoins and forbids; but a Law is 
the impofition of an intelligent fuperior, who hath power to exact 
conformity thereunto. But blind unintelligent Nature is no law- 
giver, nor can what proceeds neceflarily from thence come under 
the notion of a Law: We fay indeed, in common fpeech, the aw 
of necefity, and the law of reafon and nature; but thefe are merely 
popular expreſſions: By the firft, we mean only to inſinuate, that 
necefity hath, as it were, one property of a law, namely that of 
Sorcing ; and by the fecond, we mean the rule which the fupreme 
Lawgiver hath laid down for the judging of his Will. And while 
this light and dire&ion of reafon or nature is confidered as a rule 
ouly, given by the God of nature, the term may be allowed: Thofe 
who fo confidered the term were the firft who fo ufed it. After- 
writers retained the name; but, by a ftrange abfurdity, feparated 
the Law-giver from his Law; on a fancy of its being of virtue to 
oblige by its own intrinfic excellence, or by the good of which it is 
productive. But how any thing except a Law, in the proper phi- 
lofophic fenfe, can oblige a dependent reafonable Being endued with 
will, is utterly inconceivable. The fundamental error in Mr. Bay/e's 
argument feems to be this: He faw the effential difference of things ; 
he found thoſe differences the adequate object of the underflanding ; 
and fo too haftily concluded them to be the adequate obje& of the 
will likewife. In this he was miftaken: they are indeed jthe ade- 
quate object of the underftanding; becaufe the underflunding is paſ- 
five in its perceptions, and therefore under the fole direction of thefe 
neceflary differences. But the i is not paſſive in its determinations: 
for inflance, that three are lefs than five, the underftanding is ne- 
ceffitated to judge, but the will is not neceffitated to chufe five be- 
fore three: Therefore the effential differences of things are not the 
adequate 
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adequate object of the will; the Law of a Superior muft be taken 
in to conftitute obligation in choice, or morality in actions. 

Hobbes ſeems to have penetrated farther into this matter, than 
the Stratonicean of Mr. Bayle; he appeared to have been fenfible 
that morality implied obligation, and obligation a /aw, and a law a 
Lawgiver: Therefore, having (as they fay) expelled the Legiflator 
of the univerfe, that morality of a&ions might have fome founda- 
tion, he thought fit to underprop it with his earthly God, the 
Leviathan; and to make him the creator and fupporter of moral 
right and wrong. 

But a favourer of Mr. Bayle’s paradox may perhaps object, that 
as he was allowed a fitnefi, and unfitne/s in actions, difcoverable by 
the cffential difference of things; and as this fitnefs and unfitnefs 
implies benefit and damage to the actor, and others; it being in fact 
feen, that the practice of virtue promotes the happinefs of the Indi- 
vidual, or at leaft of the Species, and that vice obftructs it; it may 
be faid, that this will be fufficient to make morality, or obligation, 
in the Stratonic ſyſtem; if not in the ftri& fenfe of the word, yet 
as to the nature of the thing. To this I reply, that in that Syftem, 
whatever advanced human happinefs, would be only a natural good; 
and virtue as merely fuch, as food and covering: and, that which 
retarded it, a natural evil, whether it was vice, peftilence, or 
unkindly feafons. Natural, 1 fay, in contradiſtinction to moral, 
or fuch a good as any one would be obliged to feck or promote. 
For till it be made appear that Man hath received his being from 
the will of another ; and fo depending on that other, is accountable 
to him for it; he can be under no moral obligation to prefer good to 
evil, or even life to death. From the nature of any action, MORA- 
LITY cannot arife; nor from its effec?s: Not from the firt, be- 
cauſe, being only reafonable or unreafonable, nothing follows but 
a fitnefs in doing one, and an adjurdity in doing the other: Not 
from the fecond, becaufe, did the good or evil produced make thie 
action moral, brutes, from whofe actions proceed both good and 


evil, would have moruliry. 
If 
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If it be farther urged, that the obſervance of thefe eſſential dif- 
ferences is promoting the perfection of a particular fyftem, which 
contributes, in its concentration, to the perfection of the univerfe ; 
and that therefore a reafonable creature is OBLIGED to conform 
thereto: I anfwer, firft, that (on the principles before laid down) 
to make a reafonable creature obliged in this cafe, he muft firft be 
enforced by the Whole, of which he is part. This enforcement 
cannot here be by intentional command, whofe object is free agency, 
becaufe the Stratoni¢ Whole, or univerfal Nature, is blind and un- 
intelligible. It muft force then by the neceffity of its nature; and 
this will, indeed, make men obliged as clocks are by weights, but 
never as free agents are, by the command of an intelligent Superior, 
which only can make ations moral. But fecondly, an uniform 
perfect Whole can never be the effect of blind fate; but is the plain 
image and impreffion of one intelligent felf-exiftent Mind. In a 
word, as it is of the nature of the independent firſt Caute of all things 
to be obliged only by his own wi/dom ; fo it feems to be of the na- 
ture of all dependent intelligent beings to be obliged only by the wil! 
of the firft Caufe. 

All things therefore (fays the great Mafter of reaſon) do work, 
** after a fort, according to Law: All other things according to a 
„L Aw, whereof, fome SurkEx ion, to whom they are ſubject, is 
* Author ; only the works and operations of God have him both 
« for their worker, and for the Law whereby they are wrought. 
** The Being of God is a kind of Law to his working ; for that per- 
** fection which God is giveth perfection to that he pot *.” 

Nor does this contradi& what we have aflerted, and not only 
afferted, but proved, in {peaking of moral obligation, that nothing, 
but Will, can oblige: Becaufe our whole reafoning is confined to 
man's obligation, And if there be any thing certain, in the firft 
principles of law or reafon, this muft be confefled to be of the 
number, that a man can neither oblige bimfelf, nor be obliged by names 


* Hooker's Eccl, Pol, B. T. Sect. 2. p. 3. circa finem. 
and 
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and notions ; lo that, to create an obligation, the Will of fome other 
being muft be found out. A principle, which the common con- 
ceptions of man, and the univerfal practice of human life confirms. 
But, as in our difcourfe of God, the weaknefs of our intellects con- 
itrains us to explain our conceptions of his nature by human ideas, 
therefore when we fpeak of the morality of bis actions, finding them 
to be founded in no other, or fuperior Will, we fay, he is obliged 
only by bis own wifdom: Obligation, when applied to God, meaning 
no more than direction: for, that an independent being can be fubject 
to obligation in the fenfe that a dependent being is ſubject, is, by 
the very terms, an high abfurdity. Od/igation, therefore, when 
applied to man, being one thing: when applied to God another; the 
ftricteft rules of logic will allow different attributes to be predicated 
of each. It is confefled, we have a clear and adequate idea of 
obligation, as it relates to man; of (is obligation, we have affirmed 
fomething plain and evident : It is likewife confeffed we have a very 
obfcure and inadequate idea of obligation, as it relates to God: of 
this obligation, too, we have affirmed fomething, whofe evidence 
muft needs partake of the imperfection of its ſubject. Vet there 
have been found Objectors fo perverfe, who would not only have 
clear conceptions regulated on obfcure; but what is imply predicated 
of God, to deftroy what hath been proved of man. 

But to fet this matter in a fuller light, I will juft mention two 
objections (not peculiar to the Stratoniceans) againſt morality’s being 
founded in will. 

Obj. 1. It is faid, ** That, as every creature neceffarily purfues 
** happinefs, it is zbat which obliges to moral obfervance, and not 
* the Will of God ; becaufe it is to procure happinefs that we obey 
command, and do every other act: and becaufe, if that Will 
** commanded us to do what would make us unhappy, we fhould 
** be forced to difobey it.” To this I anfwer, that when it is faid 
morality is founded on Will, it is not meant that every Will obliges, 
but that nothing but Will can oblige. It is plain the Will of an 


inferior 
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inferior or equal cannot be meant by it “: It is not fimply Will 
then, but Will fo and fo circumftanced: And why it is not 
as much Will which obliges, when it is the Will of a fuperior feek- 
ing our good, as the Will of a fuperior fimply, I am yet to learn. To 
fay then that happinefs and not Will makes the obligation, feems 
like faying, that when in mechanics a weight is raifed by an en- 
gine, the wheels and pullies are not the caufe, but that univerfal 
affection of matter called attraétion. Obj. 2. If it be ftill urged, 
** that one can no more be called the obliger than the cr; becaufe 
** though happinefs could not oblige without Will, on the other 
* hand, Will could not oblige without happinefs;" I reply, 
this is a miftake. Will could not indeed oblige to unhappinefs ; 
but it would oblige to what fhould produce neither one nor the 
other, though all confiderations of the confequence of obeying or 
difobeying were away. 

Obj. 3. It is faid, ** That if, according to the modern notions of 
et philofophy, the will of God be determined by the eternal relations of 
** things, they are properly thofe relations (as Dr. Clarke would have 
** it) which oblige, and not the will of God. For if A impel B; and 
* B, C, and C, D; it is A and not C that properly impels D.” But 
here I fufpe& the obje&ion confounds natural caufe and fecit with 
moral agent and patient; which are two diftinct things, as appears, 
as on many other accounts, fo from their effe&s ; the one implying 
natural necgſity, the other, only moral fitnefs. Thus, in the cafe 
before us, the eternal relations are, if you will, the natural caufe, 
but the will of God is the moral agency: And our queftion is, not 
of natural necefity that refults from the former, but, of moral fitneſi 
that refults from the latter. Thus that which is not properly the 
natural caufe of my acting, is the moral caufe of it. And fo on the 
contrary. 


% Whence comes the reitraint [of the Law of Nature]? From a higher Power: 
** nothing elfe can bind. I cannot bind my felfe, for I may untie my felfe again; nor 
** un equal cannot bind me, for we may untie one another. It muĝ be a fuperior 
power, even God Almighty.” Ssxpenx’s Table Talk, art. Law or NATURE. 

Vor. I. N On 
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On the whole, then, it appears, that Will, and Will only, can 
conftitute obligation; and, confequently, make actions moral, i. e. 
fuch as deferve reward and punifbment. Vet when men reflect on 
the affections of their own minds, and find there a ſenſe of right aud 
wrong fo ſtrongly impreſſed as to be attended with a con/cioufnefs 
that the one deferves reward and the other puniſbment, even though 
there were no God ; this fo perplexes matters, as to difpofe them, 
in oppoſition to all thofe plain deductions, to place morality in the. 
effential difference of things. But would they contider that shat very 
ſenſution, which fo much mifleads us in judging of the true foun- 
dation of morality, is the plaineft indication of wiLL, which, for 
the better ſupport of virtue*, fo framed and conftituted the hu- 
man mind; a conftitution utterly inconceivable on the fuppofition 
of no God; would they, I fay, but confider this, the difficulty 
would intirely vanifh. 

But fo it hath happened, this evident truth, that morality is 
founded in will, hath been long controverted even among Theiſts. 
What hath perplexed their difputes is, that the contenders for this 


* We haveexplained above the admirable difpofition of things, by the God of nature, 
for the ſupport of virtue. Aad it was from this view that an able writer, who is for 
moderating in the difpute about meral obligation, calls the effential difference of things, dif- 
coverable by reafon, the internal obligatios, and the «wil of Ged, the external, — J'cntends 
(dit-il) par obligation interne celle qui eft uniquement produite par notre propre raiſon, 
confiderée comme la regle primitive de notre conduite, et en confequence de ce qu'une 
a&ion a, en elle-meme, de bon ou de mauvais. Pour l'obligation externe ce fera celle qui 
vient de la volonté de quelque étre, dont on fe reconnoit dependant, et qui commande 
ou defend certaines chofes, fous la menace de quelque peine. Bsrlamagui, Principes du 
droit naturel, p. 76. 

If he had called the firft, the improper obligation, and the other the proper, his terms 
had been a great deal more exact. For it being of the effence of thc relative term, ob- 
ligation, to have an outward reſpect, or external relation, ixterzal obligation muſt be a. 

i very figerative, that is to fay, a very abfurd expreflion, when applied to man. Perhaps, 
indeed, that ruling Nature which draws all macunas, whether dratal or rational (if 
there be any of the latter kind) to purſue bappine/s, may, in a philosophic ſenſe, be called 
the internal obligation; but, furely, when applied to was, fuppofed a free-agent, the 
terms are mere jargon, 


truth 
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truth have generally thought themfelves ‘obliged to deny the na- 
sural ęſſential differences of things, antecedent to a Law; fuppofing, 
that the morality of actions would follow the conceſſion. But this 
is a miftake, which the rightly diftinguifhing between things xatu- 
rally and morally feparable (as explained above) will re&tify. That 
the diftin&ion hath not been made or obferved, is owing to the 
unheeded appetite and averſion of the moral ſenſe: And their adverſa- 
ries being in the fame delufion, that the one inferred the other, never 
gave themfelves any farther trouble, but when they had clearly de- 
monſtrated the natural effential difference, delivered that as a proof 
of the moral difference, though they be, in reality, two diftiu& 
things, and independent of each other. More than one of our 
ableft writers have not efcaped this delufion. Dr. S. Clarke going 
on the Principle, that Obligation was founded in the nature of 
things, to fupport it, was perpetually forced to confound mora/ and 
natural fitnefles with one another; which makes him, contrary to 
his character, very inaccurate and confufed “: And Mr. Wollaſton t, 
diſſatisfied with all the principles, from which the preceding writers 
of his party had deduced the morality of actions, when he had de- 
monftrated, with greater clearnefs than any before him, Zhe natural 
e[fential difference of things, unluckily miſtook it for the moral dif- 
Jerence; and thence made the formal ratio of moral good and evil, to 
conffl in a conformity of mens actions to the truth of the cafe, or other- 
wife. For it is a principle with him, that things may be denied or 
affirmed to be what they are, by deeds as well as words. But had 
both parties been pleafed to conſider this natural effential difference 
of things, as, what it muft be confeſſed by both to be, THE DIREC- 
TION WHICH GOD HATH GIVEN HIS CREATURES TO BRING THEM 
TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS WILL; AND THE RULE OF THAT WILL; 
the difpute had been at an end: and they had employed this difer- 
ence, not asthe atheift does, for the foundation of morality ; but, as 


* Evidence of natural and revealed Religion, 6th Ed. p. 6—27. 
+ The Religion of Nature delineated. 
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all true theifts fhould do, for the medium to bring us to that only 
found foundation, the will and command of God. Thofe who 
‘imagine, as the author of the principles of natural law ſeems to do, 
that this is only a difpute about words *, are much deceived. The 
man who regards the eſſential difference of things as a command or 
a Law properly fo called, hath a very different idea of it, from him 
who regards it only as a Rule or a Law improperly fo called. And 
the reafon is plain, becaufe thefe relative terms have an eſſential 
difference; a Rule, referring fingly to thofe directed by it; but a 
Law has a double reference ; to thofe governed by it, and to the 
Lawgiver who gave it. He therefore who regards it as a Rule, ftops 
fhort, and refts obligation there, where no obligation can abide: 
But he who regards it as a Law properly fo called (for thofe who 
conſider it as a mere rule give it the name of lau, becaufe they 
make obligation to arife from it) refts obligation in a Lawgiver, and 
purfues it to its true fource, the throne of God. The difpute, 
therefore, is not about words, but things: Or if we will needs. 
have it to be about words, it is of the proper and improper ufe of 
them, which intimately concerns things ; indeed Truta itfelf and 
COMMON SENSE. We fay a found is fweet, or a colour bot; and as 
nobody is mifled by thefe expreffions, we hold it foolifh to diveft 
them of their figure, and formally to contend that (ftri&ly and 
philofophically fpeaking) inconfiftent properties are afcribed to them. 
But fhould it once be aſſumed that a found may be the ſubject of 
tafe and a colour the fubje& of touch, it would be time, I fuppofe, 
to rectify an abfurdity which tends te confound all our ideas of 
ſenſation: Juſt fo it is, in the expreffions of truth or bappinefs, 
OBLIGING 3 While thefe were confidered as the rule or reward of 


* Je conclus—que les differences qui fe trouvent entre les principaux fyftemes fur la 
nature & l'origine de l'obligation, ne font pas auffi grandes qu'elles le paroiffent d'abord, 
Si l'on examine de pres ces fentimens, l'on verra que des differentes idées, reduites 4. 
leur jufle valeur, loin de fe trouver en oppofition, peuvent fe rapprocher—Barlamagai, 


p-. 25, 76. . 
actions, 
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actions, given and impofed by a Mafter on his fervants, by a Creator 
on his creature, the figure was neither forced nor inelegant ; and 
did not deferve to be quarrelled with. But when the queftion was 
of real obligation, in a metaphyfic fenfe, then, ferioufly to contend, 
that it arifes from truth or bappinefi, or from any thing but WILL, 
is the very philofophy of safing found and feeling colour ; and equally 
tends to the confuſion of all our sdeas of reflexion. 

On the whole then we fee, that an Atheift, as fuch, cannot 
arrive to the knowledge of MonALITY *. 

2. We now come to our fecond conclufion againft Mr. Bayle’s ar- 
gument, ** that the idea of the moral fenfe, and the knowledge of 
** the natural effential difference of things, are, even in conjunction, 
** infufficient to influence Communities in the practice of virtue :”” 
But we muft previoufly obferve, that the arguments, which we 
allow to be concluſive for the Straionic atheiſt's comprehenfion of 
the natural effential difference of things, take in only that fpecies 
of atheiím : the other, which derive.all from chance and hazard, 
are incapable of this knowledge; and mutt be content with only 
the moral ſenſe for their guide. Let us therefore f enquire what 
this moral fenfe is able to do alone, towards influencing virtuous 
practice; and /econd/y, what new force it acquires in conjunction 
with the knowledge of the natural effential difference of things. 

1. Men are mifled by the name of /n///n&? (which we allow the 
moral fenfe to be) to imagine that its impreſſions operate very ftrongly, 
by obferving their force in brute animals. But the cafes are widely 
different: In Beafts, the inftinét is invincibly ftrong, as it is the 
fole {pring of action: In Man, it is only a friendly monitor of the 


* One would not have imagined any body ceuld be fo wild te affert, that, on thefe 
principles, it could not be proved, that a vicious Atheift deferved puniſhment at the 
hand of God. To fuch fhrewd difcerners, I would recommend the following cafe, Your 
fervant gets drunk ; and, in that condition, negleéts your orders, forgets your relation 
to him, and treats it as an impoflure, Does he, or does he not, deferve punifhment ? 
When this is reſolved, the point in queſlion will be fo too. 
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judgment; and a conciliator, as it were, between Reafon and the 
fenfual appetites; all which have their turn in the determinations 
of the Will. It muft confequently be much weaker, as but fhar- 
ing the power of putting upon action with many other principles. 
Nor could it have been otherwife without deftroying human liberty. 
It is indeed of fo delicate a nature, fo nicely interwoven into the 
human frame and conſtitution, and fo eafily loft or effaced, that 
fome have even denied the exiftence of a quality, which, in moft 
of its common fubje&s, they have hardly been able to obferve. 
Infomuch that one would be tempted to liken it to that candid ap- 
pearance, which, as the modern philofophy has difcovered to us, 
is the refult of a mixture of all kinds of primitive colours: where, 
if the feveral forts be not found in fit proportions, no whitenefs 
will emerge from the compofition. So, unlefs the original paffions 
and appetites be rightly tempered and balanced, the moral fenfe can 
never fhew itfelf in any ftrong or fenfible effect. This being the ftate 
of moral inſtinct, it muft evidently, when alone, be too weak to in- 
fluence human practice. 

When the moral ſenſe is made the rule, and efpecially when it is 
the only rule, it is neceffary that its rectitude, as a rule, fhould be 
known and afcertained: But this it cannot be by an Atheift: For 
till it be allowed there was defign in our production, it can never 
be fhewn that one appetite is righter than another, though they be 
contrarious and inconfiftent. The appetite therefore, which, at 
preſent, is moft importunate to be gratified, will be judged to be 
the right, how adverfe foever to the moral fenfr. But, ſuppoſing 
this moral fenfe not to be fo eafily confounded with the other appe- 
tites; but that it may be kept diftinct, as having this peculiar qua- 
lity fo different from the reft, that it is objective to a whole, or en- 

tire fpecies; whereas the others terminate in f/f, or in the private 
fyftem (though, as to whole and parts, an Atheift muft have very 
flender and confufed ideas) ; granting this, I fay, yet national Man- 
ners, the iflue of shofe appetites, would, in time, effectually, though 
inſenſibly, 
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infenfibly, efface the idea of the moral fenfe, in the generality of 
men. Almoſt infinite are the popular Cuftoms, in the ſeveral na- 
tions and ages of mankind, which owe their birth to the more 
violent paffions of fear, luft, and anger. The moft whimfical and 
capricious, as well as the moft inhuman and unnatural, have arifen 
from thence. It muft needs therefore be, that cuftoms of this ori- 
ginal fhould be as oppofite to the mora/ fenfe, as thofe appetites are, 
from whence they were derived. And of how great power, Cuftom 
is to erafe the ftrongeft impreffions of Nature, much ftronger than 
thofe of the moral fenfe, we may learn from that general practice, 
which prevailed in the moft learned and polite countries of the 
world, of EXPOSING THEIR CHILDREN * ; whereby the ſtrong in- 
ſtinctive affection of Parents for their offspring was violated without 
remorſe. 

This would lead one into a very beaten common place. It fuf- 
fices that the fact is too notorious to be diſputed. And what makes 
more particularly for my argument is, that Cufom is a power which 
oppofes the moral ſenſe not partially, or at certain times and places, 
but univerfally. If therefore Cuſtom in the politeſt States, where 
a Providence was taught and acknowledged, made fuch havock of 
Virtue ; into what confufion muft things run, where there is no 


* Of all the moral painters, Terence is the man who feems to have copied human 
nature with moft exa&neís, Yet, his Citizen of univerfal benevolence, whom he draws 
with fo much life, in that maflerly troke, ome fum, bumani nibil a me alienum puto, is 
the fame perfof who commands his wife to expofe her new-born daughter, and falls into 
a paſſion with her for having committed that hard tafk to another, by which means the 
infant efcaped death, A meum imperium exequi veluiffes, interemptam oportwit, Hence even 
the divine Prato reckons the expofing of infants, if not amongſt the dictates of nature, 
yet amongé the prefcripts of right reafon : For in his deck of laws, which he compofed 
for the reformation of popular prejudices and abufes in human Policies, he decrees, that 
if the parents had children, after a certain age, they fhould expe them; and that fo 
eſſectually, he fays, that they fhould not efcape dying by famine. Chremes therefore 
fpeaks both the dictates of Philofophy and Cuftom, when he characterizes fuch who 
had any dregs of this natural inſtinò remaining, as perions—qui negue jus, neque bonum 
etque equum feiunte 

other 
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other barrier than the feeble idea of the moral fenfe ? Nor can it be 
replied, that the cuftoms here fpoken of, as fo deſtructive to the 
moral fenfe, ate the produ& of falfe Religions; which fpring and 
fountain-head of evil, Atheifm at once dries up : For the inftance 
here given is of a Cuftom merly civil; with which Religion had no 
manner of concern. And fo are a vaft number of others that are 
carefully colle&ed by tlie two writers mentioned above. 

2. But now, fecondly, for our Stratonic Atheift ; in whom, we 
ſuppoſe, the moral fenfe, and the knowledge of the effential difference 
of things act in conjunction to promote virtuous practice. And in 
conjunction, they impart mutual ftrength to one another : For as 
foon as the effential difference is eftablifhed and applied, it becomes a 
mark to diftinguith the moral ſenſe from the other appetites, which 
are irregular and wrong. And, the moral fenfe being thus carefully 
kept up and fupported, the tind, in its metaphyfical reafonings 
on the effential difference, is guarded from running into vifionary re- 
finements. 

The queftion then is, ** Whether a clear conviction of right and 
** wrong, abſtracted from all Will and Command, and confequently, 
** from the expectation of reward and punifhment, be fufficient to 
** influence the generality of Men in any tolerable degree ?" "That it 
is not, will, 1 fuppofe, be clearly feen by the following confidera- 
tion, All, who have confidered human nature attentively, have 
found *, that it is not enough to make men follow Virtue, that it 
be owned to be the greateſt good; which, the beauty, benefit, or 
reafonablenefs of it may evince. Before it can raife any defire in 
them, it muft firft be brought home to them ; and confidered by 
them as a good that makes a neceflary part of their happinefs. For 
it is not conceived needful, that a man’s happinefs fhould depend on 

.the attainment of the greateft poffible good; and he daily forms 
fchemes of complete happinefs without it. But the gratification of 
craving appetites, moved ftrongly by felf-love, being thought to 


* See Locke's Effay, Chap. Of Power, § 71. 
. contribute 
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contribute much to human happinefs, and being at the fame time 
fo oppofite to, and inconfiftent "with Virtue, the generality will 
never be brought to think, that the uniform practice of it makes a 
neceffary part of human happinefs. To balance theſe appctites, 
fomething, then, more interefting muft be laid in the ſcale of 
Virtue; and this can be only rewards and punithments, which 
Religion propofes by a morality founded in Will, 

But this may be farther underftood by what hath been obferved 
above, concerning the nature and original of civil Society. Sel- 
intereſt, as we there thew, {purring to action by hopes and fears, 
caufed all thofe diforders amongft men, which required the remedy 
of civil Society. And felf-interef, again, operating by hopes and 
fears in Society, afforded means for the redrefs of thofe firft difor- 
ders ; fo far forth as Society could carry thofe hopes and fears. For 
to combat this univerfal paffion of /e/f-/ove, another, at leaft as 
ftrong, was to be oppofed to it; but fuch a one not being to be 
found in human nature, all that could be done was to turn this very 
Paffion in an oppofite direction, and to a contrary purpofe. There- 
fore, becaufe Society failed (from the natural deficiency of its plan) 
in remedying the diforders it was inftituted to correct, and confe- 
quently was obliged to call in the aid of Religion, as is above ex- 
plained ; it is evident it mutt proceed ill on the fame principles of 
hopes and fears. But, of all the three grounds of Morality, the 
third only thus operating, and an Atheift not having the third, Re- 
ligion, which only can give it, muft be unavoidably neceflary for 
Society. Or in other words, the moral ſenſe, and the knowledge 
of the natural effential difference of things in conjunction, will be al- 
together infufficient to influence the generality in virtuous practice. 


S E C T. V. 


UT Mr. Bayle, who well underftood the force of this Argu- 
ment, is unwilling to reft the matter here; and fo caſts about 

for a motive of more general influence. This, he thinks, he finds 
Vou. I. O in 
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in that ftrong appetite for glory, praife, and reputation, which an 
Atheift muft needs have as well as other men. And this makes his 
fecond Argument. 

II. * It is moft certain *, (fays he) that a man devoid of all Re- 
“ ligion may be very fenfible of worldly honour, and very cove- 
** tous of praife and glory. If fuch a one find himfelf in a country 
** where ingratitude and knavery expofe men to contempt, and gene- 
** rofity and virtue are admired, we need not doubt but he will 
** affect the character of a man of honour; and be capable of re- 
** ftoring a truſt, even where the Laws could lay no hold upon him. 
** The fear of paffing for a knave would prevail over his avarice. 
And as there are men, who expofe themſelves to a thoufand in- 
** conveniencies, and a thoufand dangers, to revenge an affront, 
** which perhaps they have received before very few witneffes, and 
« which they would readily pardon, were it not for fear of incur- 
* ring infamy amongft thofe with whom they had to do; fo I be- 
** lieve the fame here; that this perfon, whom we fuppofe devoid. 
** of Religion, would, notwithftanding all the oppofition of his. 
** avarice, be capable of reftoring a truft, which it could not be 
* legally proved he had withheld; when he fees that his. good 
** faith will be attended with the applaufes of the whole place 
s where he refides; while his perfidy might, fome time or other, 
** be objected to him, or at leaft fo ftrongly ſuſpected, that he could 
** not pafs in the world’s opinion for an honeſt man: For it is 
** that inward efteem in the minds of others, which we afpire at, 
** above all things. The words and actions, which mark this efteem,. 
** pleafe us on no other account, than as we imagine them to. 
** be the figns of what paſſes in the mind: A machine fo ordered 
* as to make the moft reſpectful gefticulations, and. to pronounce: 
** the cleareft articulate founds, in all the detours of flattery, would. 
* never contribute to give us a better opinion of ourfelves, becaufe 


* Il efti— fort certain, qu'un homme deftituté de foi, peut être fort fenfible a Thon · 
neur du monde, c. Penſ. div. c. 179. 
s we 
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** we fhould know they were not figns of efteem in the mind of 
** another. On thefe accounts therefore, he, of whom I fpeak, might 
** facrifice his avarice to his vanity, if he only thought he fhould 
** be fufpected of having violated a truft. And though he might 
+ even believe himfelf ſecure from all fufpicion, yet, ftill, he could 
ce eafily refolve to prefer the honourable part to the lucrative, for 
** fear of falling into the inconvenience, which has happened to 
** fome, of publifhing their crimes themfelves, while they flept, or 
** in the tranfports of a fever. Lucretius ufes this motive to draw 
* men, without Religion, to virtue." 

To this, I reply, 1. That it is indeed true, that commendation 
and difgrace are ftrong motives to men to accommodate themfelves 
to the opinions and rules of thofe, with whom they converfe ; and 
that thofe rules and opinions, in a good meafure, correfpond, in 
moft civilized countries, with the unchangeable rule of right, what- 
ever Sextus Empiricus and Montaigne have been pleaſed to fay to the 
contrary. For virtue evidently advancing, and vice as vifibly ob- 
ftru&ing the general good, it is no wonder, that shat action ſhould 
be encouraged with efteem and reputation, wherein every one finds 
his account; and that, difcountenanced, by reproach and infamy, 
which hath a contrary tendency. But then we fay, that ſering this 
good opinion of the world may be almoft as furely gained, certainly 
with more eafe and ſpeed, by a well a&ed hypocriſy than by a fin- 
cere practice of virtue, the Atheiſt, who lies under no reftraints with 
regard to the moral qualities of his actions, will rather chufe to pur- 
fue tbat road to reputation, which is confiftent with an indulgence 
of all his other paflions ; than that whereby they will be at conftant 
war with one another ; and where he will be always finding himfelf 
under the hard neceflity of facrificing, as Mr. Bayle well expreffes it, 
his avarice to bis vanity. Now this inconvenience he may avoid by 
refolving to be honeft only before company, which will procure him 
enough of reputation ; and to play the rogue in fecret, where he 
may fully indulge his avarice, or what other paffion he is moft dif- 
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pofed to gratify. That this will be his fyftem, who has no motive, 
but popular reputation, to act virtuoufly, is fo plain, that Mr. Bayle - 
was reduced to the hardeft fhifts imaginable to invent a reafon why 
an Atheift, thus actuated by the love of glory, might poffibly behave 
himfelf honeftly, when he could do the contrary without fufpicion.— 
* And though he might believe himfelf fecure from all fufpicion, 
** vet flill he could eafily refolve to prefer the honourable part to the 
** lucrative, for fear of falling into the inconvenience which hath 
** happened to fome, of publifhing their crimes themfelves, while: 
** they flept, or in the tranfports of a fever." Lucretius, fays he, 
ufes this motive to draw men, without religion, to virtue. It had been 
to the purpofe to have told us, what man, from the time of Lucre- 
tius to his own, had been ever fo drawn. But they muft know 
little of human nature, who can fuppofe, that the confideration of 
thefe remote, poffible indeed, but very unlikely accidents, bath 
ever any fhare in the determination of the Will, when men are de- 
liberating on actions of importance, and diftraéted by the fhifting 
uncertain views of complicated Good and Evil. But granting it to 
be likely, or common; the man, Mr. Bayle defcribes, could never 
get clear of the danger of that contingency, which way foever he 
refolved to act. Let us fuppofe him to take the honourable part, 
even then, fleep or a fever might as eafily deprive him of the repu- 
tation he affects : For I believe there is no man, of this turn, but 
would be as afhamed to have it known, that all his virtuous actions 
proceeded from a felfith vanity, as to be difcovered to have ftretched 
a point of juftice, of which civil laws could not take cognizance. 
It is certain, the frf makes a man as contemptible, and much 
more ridiculous in the eyes of others, than the /atter ; becaufe the 
advantage aimed at is fantaftical: And one difcovery fleep or a fever 
zs as likely to make as the other. 

But, 2. Suppofing our Atheift to be of fo timid a complexion, 
as to fear that, even in a courfe of the beſt- acted hypocrify, he may 
rifque the danger of being difcovered, yet as this practice, by which 

he 
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he fo well covers all the lucrative arts of fraud, enables him to pro- 
vide well for himfelf, he will be eafily brought to hazard all the 
inconveniences of a detection, to which, indeed, the courſe is liable, 
but which it can fo eafily repair: for he has ample experience 
that though indeed efteem is generally annexed to apparent good ' 
actions, and infamy to bad; yet that there is no virtue which fo 
univerfally procures popular Opinion as riebes and power, there 
being no infamy which they will not efface or cover: and this 
being a road to Opinion which leads him, at the fame time, to the 
gratification of his other paffions ; there is no doubt but it will be 
his choice *. 

After many detours, Mr. Bayle is, at length, brought to own, 
that Atheifm is, indeed, in its natural tendency, deftruétive of So- 
ciety ; but then, he infifts upon it, that it never in fact becomes 
ſo. 

III. Becaufe (and this is his next argument) men do not act ace 
cording t» their principles, nor fet their practice by their opinions. 
He owns this to have very much of a myftery ; but for the fact he 
appeals to the obfervation of mankind : ** For if it were not fo,” 
fays he +, ** how is it poffible that Chriftians, who know fo clearly 
** by a Revelation, tupported by fo many miracles, that they muft 
+ renounce vice, if they would be eternally happy, and avoid eter- 
“nal mitery ; who have fo many excellent preachers—fo many 
** zealous directors of confcience— fo many books of devotion ; how 
** is it poffible, amidft all this, that Chriftians thould live, as they 
* do, m the moft enormous diforders of vice? And again T, 
agreeably to this obfervation, he takes notice, ** that Cicero hath 
** remarked, that many Epicureans, contrary to their principles, 
** were good friends and honeſt men; who accommodated their 
actions, not to their principle, the defire of pleafure, but to the 

* — Tigre Pg g de- I. 
&eiuen Y eles ind — Heſiod. Oper. & Dies, verfus 311, 312. 
+ —Si cela n’etoit pas, comment, &c. Penfées diverfes, cap. cxxxvi. 
3 Cicéron l'a remarqué à l'égard de pluficurs Epicuazps, &c. c. clxvii. 
** rules 
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** rules of realon.” Hence he concludes : ** That thofe lived better 
** than they talked; whereas others talked better than they lived. 
** The fame remark,” fays he, ** hath been made on the conduct 
** of the S/oics: their principle was, that all things arrived by an 
** inevitable neceſſity, which God himfelf was fubje& to. Now 
*' this fhould naturally have terminated in inaction; and difpofed 
** them to abftain from exhortations, promifes, and menacing. On 
** the contrary, there was no fe& of philofophers more given to 
« preaching; or whofe whole conduct did more plainly fhew, that 
* they thought themfelves the abfolute mafters of their own def- 
„tiny.“ The conclufion he draws from all this, and much more 
to the fame purofe, is *, that ** therefore Religion doth not do that 
** fervice towards reftraining vice as is pretended; nor Atheifm 
** that injury in encouraging it: while each profeffor acts contrary 
** to his proper principle." 

Now from this conclufion, and from words dropped up and 
down +, of the myfterious quality of this phenomenon, one would 
fufpe& Mr. Bayle thought that there was fome ftrange Principle in 
man, that unaccountably difpofed him to a& in oppofition to his 
opinions, whatíoever they were. And indeed, fo he muft needs 
fuppofe, or he fuppofes nothing to the purpofe: for if it fhould 
be found, that this Principle fometimes difpofes men as violently 
to a& according to their opinions, as at other times it inclines them 
to act againf? them, it will do Mr. Bayk's argument no fervice. 
And if this Principle fhould, after all, only prove to be the violence 
of the irregular appetites, i will conclude directly againft him. 
And by good luck, we have our Adverfary himfelf confeffing, that 


* Contin, des Penf, div. cap. exlix. 

+ Je concois que c'eft une chofe bien étrange, qu'un homme qui vit bien morale- 
ment, & qui ne croit ni paradis, ni enfer. Mais j'en reviens toujours-là, que l'homme 
eft une certaine creature, qui avec toute fa raifon, n'agit pas toujours confequement à fa 
creance; ce feroit une chofe plus infinie que de parcourir toutes les bizarreries de 
l'homme. Une Monftre plus monſtrueux que lcs Centaures & que la Chimera de la 
fable, Penfces diverfes, cap. clxxvi, 

this 
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this is indeed the cafe: for though, as I faid, he commonly affects 
to give our perverfe conduct a myfterious air, the neceflary fupport 
of the fophiftry of his conclufion ; yet, when he is off his guard, 
we have him declaring the plain reafon of it; as where he fays, 
** The * general idea we entertain of a man, who believes a God, a 
** heaven and a hell, leads us to think, that he would do every 
** thing which he knows agreeable to the will of God; and avoid 
** every thing which he knows to be difagreeable to it: But the life 
** of man fhews, he does the direct contrary. The reafon is this: 
Man does not determine himfelf to one action rather than another 
** by the general knowledge of what he ought to do, but by the 
particular judgement he paſſes on each diftin& cafe, when he is 
** on the point of proceeding to action. This particular judgement 
** may, indeed, be conformable to thofe general ideas of fit and 
right; but, for the moft part, it is not fo. He complies 
** almoft always, with the reigning paffion of the beart, to tbe bias of 
* the temperament, to the force of contratled habits,” &c. Now if 
this be the cafe, as in truth it is, we muft needs draw from this 
Principle the very contrary conclufion, That, if men act, not ac- 
cording to their opinions, and that it is the force of the irregular ap- 
petites which caufes this perverfity, a Religionift will often att 
againfl bis principles; but an Atheift, always conformably to them: 
becaufe an Atheift indulges his vicious paflions, while he acts ac- 
cording to. bis principles, in the fame manner that a Religionift 
does, when he acts againſt bis. It is therefore only accidental that 
men act contrary to their opinions; then, when they oppofe their 
paffions : or in Mr. Bayle’s words, when the general knowledge of 
what one ought to do, doth not coincide with the particular judgement 
we pafs on each diftinét cafe; which judgement is generally directed 
by the paffions : But that coincidence always happens in an Atheiſt's 
determination of himfelf to action: fo that the matter, when 
ftripped of the parade of eloquence, and cleared from the perplexity 
of the abounding verbage, lies open to this eaſy anſwer. 


* L'idée générale veut que, &c. Penſ. div. c. cxxxv. 


We 
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We allow, men frequently a& contrary to their opinions, both 
metapbyſical and moral, in the cafes Mr. Bayle puts. 

1. In metapbyfical, where the Principle contradicts common fen- 
timents, as the forcal fate, and chriftian predeflination : there, men 
rarely act in conformity-to their opinions. But this inftance doth 
not at all affect the queftion, though Mr. Bayle, by his manner of 
urging it, would infinuate, that an Atheift might be no more in- 
fluenced in pra&ice, by his fpeculative opinion of no God, than a 
Fatalift, by bis, of no liberty. But the cates are widely different: 
for, as the exiftence of God reftrains all the vicious appetites by en- 
forcing the duties of morality, the difbelief of it, by taking off that 
reftraint, would futfer, nay invite, the Atheift to a& according to 
his principles. But the opinion of fate having no fuch effect on the 
morality of actions, and at the fame time contradicting common 
fentiments, we eafily conceive how the maintainers of it are brought 
to act contrary to their principles. Nay, it will appear, when 
rightly confidered, that the Atheift would be fo far from not acting 
according to his opinions, that were his priuciple of no God, added 
to the fatalift’s of no liberty, it would then occation the fatalift to 
act according to his opinions, though he acted contrary to them 
before; at lea(t, if the caufe Mr. Bayle affigns for men's not con- 
forming their practice to their principles, be true: for the fole 
reafon why the fatalift did not act according to his opinions, was, 
becaufe they could not be ufed, while he was a Theift, to the grati- 
fication of his paflions ; becaufe, that though it appeared, if there 
were no liberty, men could have no merit; yet believing a God, 
the rewarder and punifher of men, as if they had merit, he would 
act likewiſe as if they had. But take away from him the belief of 
a God, and there would be then no caufe why he ſhould not act 
. according to his principle of fate, as far as relates to moral prac- 
tice. 


* Penf, div, c. clxxvi. 


2. Next, 
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2. Next, in morals, We own that men here likewife frequently 
act contrary to their opinions: For the view (as we obferved above) 
of the greateft confefled poffible good, which, to a religionift, is 
the practice of virtue, will never, till it be confidered as making a 
neceffary part of our happinefs, excite us to the purfuit of it: and 
our irregular paflions, which are of a contrary nature, while they 
continue importunate, and while one or other is perpetually foli- 
citing us, will prevent us from thus confidering virtue as making 
a neceffary part of our happinefs. "This is the true caufe of all that 
diforder in the life of man, which Philofophers fo much admire ; 
which the Devout lament; and for which the Moralift could never 
find a cure: Where the appetites and reafon are in perpetual 
confli& ; and the man's practice is continually oppofing his prin- 
ciples. But, on the other hand, an Atheift, whofe opinions lead 
him to conclude, ſenſual pleafure to be the greateft pofible good, muft, 
by the concurrence of his paſſions, confider it as making a necef- 
fary part of is happinefs: and then nothing can prevent his acting 
according to bis principles. 

We own, however, that the Atheift, Mr. Bayle defcribes, would 
be as apt, nay apter, to act againft his opinions than a Theift: but 
they are only thofe flender opinions concerning the obligation to 
virtuous practice which Mr. Bayle hath given him: for if men do 
not purfue the greateft confeſſed poffible good, till they confider it 
as making a neceflary part of their happinefs ; I afk, which is the 
likelieft means of bringing them fo to confider it? Is it the re- 
fle&ion of the innate idea of tbe lovelinefs of virtue; or the more ab- 
ftra& contemplation on its effential difference to vice? (and thefe are 
the only views in which an Atheift can confider it) or is it not ra- 
ther the belief, that the practice of virtue, as religion teaches it, 
is attended with an infinite reward ? To thofe opinions, I fay, an 
Atheift is like enough to run counter: but his principles of im- 
piety, which cherifh his paffions, we muft never look to find at 
variance with his actions : for our adverfary tells us, that the reafon 
why practice and principle fo much differ, is the violence of human 

Vor. I. P appe- 
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appetites :`from which a plain difcourfer would have drawn the 
contrary conclufion ; that then, there is the greater neceſſity to en- 
force religion, as an additional curb to licentioufnefs; for, that a 
curb it is, at leaft in fome degree, is agreed on all hands. 

And here, at parting, it may not be amifs to obferve, how much 
this argument weakens one of the foregoing: There we are made 
to believe, that the moral fenfe and effential differences are fufficient 
to make men virtuous: Here we are taught, that thefe, with the 

Janction of a Providence to boot, cannot do it in any tolerable de- 
gree. 

As to the lives of his Epicureans, and other Atheifts, which we 
now come to; the reader is firſt of all defired to take notice of the 
fallacy he would here obtrude upon us, in the judgement he makes 
of the nature of the two different principles, by fetting together 
the effects of Atheifm, as they appear in the majority of half a {core 
men ; and thofe of Religion, as they appear in the majority of infinite 
multitudes: A kind of fophifm, which fmall fe&s in religion have 
perpetually in their mouths, when they compare their own morals 
with thofe in large communities, from which they diffent. And 
now, to come to his palmary argument taken from fact. For, 

IV. In the laft place, he fays , ** that the lives of the feveral 
** Atheifts of antiquity fully fhew, that this principle does not ne- 
** ceffarily produce depravity of morals." He inftances ** in Diago- 
* ras, Theodorus, Excmerus, Nicanor, and Hippon: ** whofe virtue 
** appeared fo admirable to a Father of the Church, that he would 
* enrich Religion with it, and make Theifts of them, in fpite of 
** all Antiquity.” And then defcends to ** Epicurus, and his fole 
** lowers, whom their very enemies acknowledged to be unblameable 
«in their actions, as the Roman Atticus, Cafius, and the elder 

` ** Pliay:” and clofes this illuftrious catalogue with an encomium 
on the morality of Panini and Spinofa: But this is not all; for he 
tells us farther +, of whole nations of Atheifts, ** which modern 


* Penf. diver. c. clxxiv. & Contin. des Penf. diver. c. exliv. 


t Contin. des Penſ. div, c. Ixxxv, & c. cxliv. 
« travellers 
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*¢ travellers have difcovered in the iflands or continents of Afric and 
% America, that, in point of morals, are rather better, not worfe, 
** than the idolaters who live around them. It is true, that thefe 
** Atheifts are favages, without laws, magiftrate, or civil policy: 
** but this (he fays) * fupplies him with an argument à fortiori: for 
** if they live peaceably together out of civil fociety, much rather 
** would they do fo in it, where equal laws reftrain men from in- 
s juftice.” He is fo pleaſed with this argument, that he reduces it 
to this enthymeme +: 


** Whole nations of atheifts, divided into independent families, 
** have preferved themfelves from time immemorial without 
“ law. 


** Therefore, much ftronger reafon have we to think they would 
** till preferve themſelves, were they under one common matter, 
** and one common law, the equal diftributer of rewards and pu- 


** nifhments." 


In anfwer to all this, I fay (having once again reminded the 
reader, that the queftion between us is, wether atbeifm would not 
bave a pernicious effect on tbe body of a people in fociety) 1. That as 
to the lives of thofe philofophers, and heads of fe&s, which Mr. 
Bayle hath thought fit fo much to applaud, nothing can be col- 
lected from thence, in favour of the general influence of atheifm 
on morality, We will take a view of the feveral motives thofe men 
had to the practice of virtue: for thereby it will be feen, that not 
one of thefe motives (peculiar to their feveral characters, ends, and 
circumftances) reaches the grofs body of a people, feized with the 
infection of this principle. In ome of them it was the moral ſenſe, 
and the effential difference of things, that inclined them to virtue: 
but we have fully fhewn above, that thefe are too weak to operate 
on the generality of mankind; though a few ftudious, contempla- 


* Contin. des Penſ. div. c, cxviii. 
t Des peuples athées divifes en familles independantes fe font, &c. 
P 2 tive 
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tive Men, of a more refined imagination and felicity of temperament, 
might be indeed influenced by them. In others it was a warm paf- 
fion for fame, and love of glory. But though all degrees of men 
have this paffion equally ftrong, yet all have it not equally pure 
and delicate: fo that though reputation is what all affect, yet the 
grofs body of mankind is little folicitous from whence it arifes ; 
and reputation, or at leaft the marks of it, which is all the people 
afpire to, we have fhewn, may be eafily gained in a road very far 
from the real practice of virtue: in which road too, the people are 
moft ftrongly tempted to purfue it. Very fmall then is the number 
of thofe, on whom thefe motives would operate, as even Pompona- 
tius, in his ample confeffion taken above, hath acknowledged: and 
yet thefe are the moft extenfive motives that thefe philofophic 
Atheifts had to the practice of virtue: for, in the ref, the motive 
muft be owned to have been lefs legitimate, and reftrained to their 
peculiar ends or circumftances ; as concern for the credit of the fe& 
they had founded, or efpoufed : which they endeavoured to ennoble 
by this fpurious luftre. It is not eafy for a Modern to conceive, how 
tender they were of the honour of their Principles: The conference 
between Pompey and Pofidonius the Stoic, is a well-known ftory * : 
and if the fear of only appearing ridiculous by their principles were 
ftrong enough to make them do fuch violence to themfelves, what 
muft we believe the fear of becoming generally odious would do, 
where the principle has a natural tendency, as we fee Cardan frankly 
confeffed, to make the holder of it the obje& of public abhorrence ? 
But if the fenfe of fhame were not ftrong enough, felf-prefervation 
would force thefe men upon the practice of virtue: for though, of 
old, the Magiftrate gave great indulgence to philofuphic fpecula- 
tions ; yet this downright principle of atheifm being univerfally un- 
derftood to be deftru&ive to Society, He frequently let looſe his fe- 
vereft reſentment againſt the maintainers of it: fo that fuch had 
no other way to difarm his vengeance, than in perfuading him by 


* Tul. Difp. I. ii, Ce 25. Edit. Oxon. 4°. t. II. p. 297. 
their 
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their lives, that the principle had no fuch deſtructive tendency. In 
a word then, thefe motives being peculiar to the leaders of ſects, 
we fee that the virtuous practice ariſing from thence makes nothing 
for the point in queftion. 

2. But he comes much clofer to it, in his next inftance; which 
is of whole nations of modern Savages, who are all atheifts, and 
yet live more virtuoufly than their idolatrous neighbours. And 
their being yet unpolicied, and in a ftate of nature, makes, he 
thinks, the inftance conclude more ftrongly for him. Now, to 
Jet the truth of the fact pafs unqueftioned ; though Homer feemed 
to have avery different opinion of the matter, when he makes the 
atheiftical Cyclops to be the moft unjuſt and violent, as well as moft 
brutal, race of men upon earth. And what faith might be expected 
from füch a people, the poet gives us to underftand, in that fine 
circumftance, where one of them was accofted by U/yfés, who was 
then a ftranger to their Principles. ‘This wary hero, imploring the 
aſſiſtance of a Cyclop, tells him with great opennefs who he was, 
whence he came, and the fum of his adventures. But no fooner had 
the Monfter profeffed himfelf a thorough FREE- THINKER, than the 
experienced traveller loft all hopes of faith or juftice from him ; and, 
from that moment, put himíelf upon his guard, and would not 
truft him with one word of truth, more. 


"AAAS pv def apos soy coios intero 


But I fay, to let this pafs, I fhall endeavour to detect the fophiftry 
of his conclufion (which I had before obviated in the fecond fec- 
tion *, concerning the infufficiency of human Laws alone) in a 
fuller explanation of that reafoning. 

It is notorious, that man in Society, is inceffantly giving the af- 
front to the public laws. To oppofe which, the Community is as 
conftantly bufied in adding new ftrength and force to its ordinances. 
If we enquire into the caufe of this perverfity, we fhall find it no 


* See P: $9. 
ether 
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other than the number and violence of the appetites. The appetites 
take their birth from our real or imaginary wants: our REAL wants 
are unalterably the fame; and, as arifing only from the natural im- 
becillity of our condition, extremely few, and eafily relieved. Our 
FANTASTIC wants are infinitely numerous, to be brought under no 
certain meafure or ſtandard; and increafing exactly in proportion 
to our improvements in the arts of life. But the arts of life owe 
their original to Society *: and the more perfe& the Policy, the 
higher do thofe improvements arife; and, with them, are our 
wants, as we fay, proportionably increafed, and our appetites in- 
flamed. For the violence of thefe appetites, which feek the grati- 
fication of our imaginary wants, is much ftronger than that raifed 
by our real wants: not only becaufe thofe wants are more nume- 
rous, which give conftant exercife to the appetites; and more un- 
reafonable, which make the gratification proportionably difficult : 
and altogether unnatural, to which there is no meafure; but, 
principally, becaufe vicious cuftom hath affixed a kind of reputation 

^to the gratification of the fantaftic wants, which it hath not done 
to the relief of the real ones. So that when things are in this ftate, 
we have fhewn above, that even the moft provident Laws, with- 
out other aſſiſtance, are infufficient. But in a ſtate of nature, un- 
confcious of the arts of life, men’s wants are only real; and thefe 
wants, few, and eafily fupplied. For food and covering are all 
which are neceffary to fupport our Being. And Providence is 
abundant in its provifions, for thefe wants: and while there is more 
than enough for ail, it can hardly be, that there fhould be difputes 
about each man's fhare. 


* There is one remarkable circumftance in the Me/aic hiſtory, that I fhould fancy, 
muft needs give our free-thinkers a high idea of the veracity or penetration of the author. 
It is, where, having reprefented Cai» as the firt who built a city, or made advances 
towards civil fociety, he informs us, that his pofterity were the inventors of the arts of 
life, in the inftances he gives of Jabal, Jubal, and Tuba'-Cain. 


And 
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And now the reader fees clearly how it might well be, that this 
rabble of Atheifts fhould live peaceably in a ftate uf nature, though 
the utmoft force of human Laws, in the improved condition of 
Society, could not hinder them from running into mutual violence. 
But the fophiftry of this enthymeme is further feen from hence. 
Not even Mr. Bayle himfelf would pretend, that thefe Atheifts, who 
live peaceably in their prefent ftate, without the reftraint of human 
laws, would live peaceably without this reftraint, after they had 
underftood and practiſed the arts of life in credit amongſt a civi- 
lized people. In Society therefore, which the arts of life infepara- 
bly accompany, an impoſed curb, he will own, would be neceſſary. 
I then argue thus, If a people, who out of Society could live 
peaceably without the curb of Law, could not live peaceably 
without that curb in Society; you have no reafon to believe, that 
though out of fociety they might live peaceably without the curb 
of religion, they could live peaceably, without that curb, in So- 
ciety? The anfwer to this muft bring on again the queftion, 
How ftrong the curb on man, in Society, fhould be? which we 
have fully examined in another place. This argument, therefore, 
proves nothing but the folly of pretending to conclude, concerning 
man in Society, from what we fee of his behaviour, out of it. 

And here, in conclufion, once for sll, it may not be amifs to ob- 
ferve, the uniform ftrain of fophiftry which runs through all Mr. 
Bayle's reaſonings on this head. The queftion is, and I have been 
frequently obliged to repeat it, he fo induftrioufly affecting to for- 
get or miftake it, Whether Atbeiſm be deffrucfive to tke body of a 
Society? And yet he, whofe bufinefs it is, to prove the negative, 
brings all his arguments from conſiderations, which either affect 
not the grofs body of mankind, or affect not that body, in Society : 
in a word, from the lives of Sopbiſis or Savages; from the example 
of a few fpeculative men far above the view of the common run of 
citizens; or from that of a barbarous crew of /avages much farther 
below it. All his facts and reafonings then being granted, they 


ftill fall fhort and wide of his conclufion. 
But 
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But the laft ftroke of his apology is more extravagant than all 
the reft: for having proved atheifm very confiftent with a ftate of 
nature, left it (hould happen to be found not fo confiftent with civil 
fociety, but that one of them muft rife upon the ruins of the other, 
he gives a very palpable hint which of the two he thinks fhould 
be preferved ; by making it a ferious queftion, diſcuſſed in a fet 
differtation *, WHETHER CIVIL SOCIETY BE ABSOLUTELY NECES- 
SARY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF MANKIND +? and very gravely 
refolving it in the negative.—And here let me obferve, that thefe 
PuiLosopHers (as Mefi. Voltaire and D'Alembert call all thofe who 
defpife Religion) never ſuffer a good hint to lye unimproved. The 
famous citizen of Geneva building upon this before us, hath fince 
written a large Difcourfe to fhew, that Civit SOCIETY Is EVEN 
HURTFUL TO MANKIND. 


SECT. VI. 


Have here given, and to the beft advantage, all the arguments 

Mr. Bayle hath employed to prove Religion not neceflary to 
civil Society ; by which it may be feen, how little the united force 
of wit and eloquence is able to produce for the fupport of fo out- 
rageous a paradox. " 

The reader will imagine, that now nothing can hinder us from 
going on to our fecond propofition ; after having fo ftrongly fupport- 
ed the frf. But we have yet to combat a greater monſter in morals 
before we can proceed. 

As the great foundation of our propofition, that the doétrine of a 

Suture flate of rewards and punifoments is neceffary to civil fociety, is 
this, that religion is nece[Jary to civil fociety ; fo the foundation of this 
latter propofition is, that virtue is fo. Now, to the laſting op- 
probrium of our age and country, we have fcen a writer publicly 


* Contin. des Penf, div. c. cxviii. 
+ Si les focietéz font abſolument neceffaires pour conferver le genre humain. 
maintain, 
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maintain, in a book fo intituled, that PRIVATE VICES were PUBLIC 
BENEFITS. An unheard-of impiety, wickedly advanced, and im- 
pudently avowed, againft the univerfal voice of nature: in which 
moral virtue is reprefented as the invention of knaves ; and cbriflian 
virtue as the impofition of fools : in which (that his infult on com- 
mon fenfe might equal what he puts on common honefty) he af- 
fures his reader, that his book is a fyftem of moft exalted morals 
and religion: And that the juffice, of bis country, which publicly 
accufed him *, was pure calumny. 

But I fhall undertake to fhew, and that in very few words, to 
the admirers of the low buffoonry and impure rhetoric of this wordy 
declaimer, that his whole fabric is one confufed heap of falfhoods 
and abfurdities. 


I. Firf then, it is to be obferved, that though his general pofi- 
tion be, that private Vices are public benefits, yet, in his proof of it, 
he all along explains it by Vice only in a certain meafure, and to a 
certain degree. And, as all other writers have deduced the necef- 
fity on private men in fociety, to be virtuous, and on the magiftrate 
feverely to punifh vice, from the malignity of the nature of Vice; fo 
he enforces this neceflity, on both, from the malignity of its excęſi. 
And indeed he had been only fit for Bedlam had he not given this 
reftriction to the general fenfe of his propofition. 

However, this is full enough to expofe the falfhood of that af- 
fertion, which his whole book is written to fupport, namely, shat 
vice is abfolutely necęſſary for a rich and powerful Society. For what- 
foever is abfolutely neceſſary to the well-being of another in matter of 
morals, muft be fo, by its effential properties; the ufe of which 
thing will be, then, in proportion to its degree. And this the 
common moralifts obferve of Virtue with regard to thc State. But 
whatfoever is ufeful to another, only when in a certain degree, is 
not fo by its effential properties; if not by its effential properties, 


* By the Grand- jury of Middleſex. 
Vor. I. Q then, 
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then, of courſe, by accident only; and, if by accident, not ne- 
ceffary. 

The firft part of the former affertion may be proved thus. If 
A be abfolutely neceffary to B, it is, becaufe neither C, nor D, nor 
any thing but A, can fupply the wants of B. But if nothing but 
A can fupply thefe wants, it is becaufe the fupplial is afforded by 
the effential properties of A; which effential properties are incom- 
municable to all other beings ; the communication of them to C, 
D, Gr. making C and D the fame as A, which is abſurd: for if 
the fupplial of the wants of B were caufed by what was not ef/ential 
to A, but accidental; then might thefe wants as well be fupplied 
by C, D, Sc. as by A; becaufe that which is accidental only, 
may belong in common to feveral different beings. The fecond 
part may be proved thus: Thefe effential qualities can never be ex- 
ceffrve ; as for inftance, There can never be too much Virtue in a 
ftate. Specific Virtues, indeed, may be pufhed to exceſs; but then 
they lofe their nature, and become Vices ; in which ftate of things, 
Society will be fo far from having too much, that it will have too 
little Virtue. It is not fo with generic Virtue; therefore that gen- 
tial Quality in A, which in a lower degree profits B, muft in a 
higher degree be ftill more ufeful to B. On the other hand, acci- 
dental Qualities may be exceffve 5 fo that, that accidental Quality in A, 
which profiteth B in a lower degree, may injure B in a higher. 
This is the cafe of REAL LUXURY, in its effects on Society; as 
will be fhewn in the progrefs of this fe&ion : for though a fpecific 
Virtue carried to an excefs becomes Vice, yet a Vice, fo pufhed on, 
never becomes Virtue; but, on the contrary, by advancing in 
malignity, more clearly evinces it's true nature, and expofes its 
baleful effects. 

` From all this, it appears, that a great and powerful Community, 
which is, in itfelf, a natural good, and, as fuch, defirable, may 
procure and preferve its grandeur without Vice, though Vice fo 
frequently produces and fupports it: becaufe this utility of Vice 
not 
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not arifing from its effential qualities, but from fome accidental 
circumftances attending it, may be fupplied by fomething that 
is not Vice, attended with the fame circumftances As for 
inftance, the confumption of the products of art and nature is 
the circumftance which makes States rich and flourifhing. Now 
if this confumption may be procured by actions not vicious, 
then may a State become great and powerful without the affif- 
tance of Vice. That it may, in fact, be thus procured, thall now 
be fhewn. 

II. The Author, defcending to the enumeration of his proofs, ap- 
pears plainly to have feen, that Vice in general was only accidentally 
productive of good ; and therefore avoids entering into an examina- 
tion of particulars; but ſelects, out of his favourite tribe, LUXURY, 
to fupport his execrable paradox; and on this alone refts his caufe. 
By the affiftance of this ambiguous term, he keeps fomething like 
an argument on foot, even after he hath left all the reft of his City- 
crew to fhift for themfelves. And it muft be owned, there is no 
word more inconftantly and capricioufly applied to particular actions; 
or of more uncertain meaning, when denominating fuch aétions, 
than the term Luxury. For, unapplied, it has like all other moral 
modes, an exact and precife fignification; and includes in it, the abufe 
of the gifts of Providence. The difficulty is only to know when this 
queftion is abufed. Men have two ways of deciding: the one, by 
the principles of Natural religion; the other, by the poftive infitu- 
tions of Revealed. In thofe Principles, all men are reafonably well 
agreed; but, concerning thefe Infitutions, when taken ſeparately, 
and independent on thofe Principles, there are various opinions, 
which fuperftition and fanaticifm have greatly diftorted: confe- 
quently, thofe who eftimate Luxury by this latter rule, (where 
obfcurity and, of courfe, confufion, are fo difficult to be avoided) 
will difagree extremely about it: and among fuch diverfity 
of notions, it would be ftrange indeed, if fome or other had not 
ideas of Luxury, which would ferve the wildeft hypothefis; and 

Qa much 
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much ftranger, if fo corrupt a Writer did not take advantage 
of them. He has done it like a mafter: and with a malice and 
cunning to intitle him, though he be but a follower, to be a Leader 
of a fect. . 

Firft, in order to perplex and obfcure our idea of Luxury, he hath 
laboured in a previous differtation, on the origin of moral virtue, to 
deftroy thofe very principles, by whofe affiftance we are only able 
to clear up and afcertain that idea: where he decries and ridicules 
the effential difference of things, the eternal notions of right and 
wrong; and makes viRTUE, which common moralifts deduce from 
thence, the offspring of craft and pride. 

Nothing now being left to fix the idea of Luxury, but the po- 
fitive precepts of Chriſtianity, and he having ſtript thefe of their only 
true and infallible interpreter, the principles of natural Religion; it 
was eafy for him to make thofe precepts {peak in favour of any ab- 
furdities that would ferve his purpofe, and as eafy to find fuch ab- 
furdities fupported by the fuperftition and fanaticifm of fome or 
other of thoſe many Sects and Parties of chriſtianity, who, defpif- 
ing the principles of the Religion of Nature as the weak and beggarly 
elements, foon came to regard the natural appetites, as the gracelefs 
furniture of the old man, with bis affections and lifts, 

Having got CHRISTIANITY at this advantage, he gives us for 
Gofpel, that meagre Phantom begot by the hypocrify of Monks on 
the mifanthropy of /eetics: which cries out, AN ABUsE! when- 
ever the gifts of Providence are ufed, further than for the bare fup- 
port of nature. So that by this rule every thing becomes Luxury 
which is more than necęſſary. An idea of Luxury exactly fitted to 
our Author’s hypothefis: for if no State can be rich and powerful 
while its members feek only a bare fubfiftence, and, if what is more 
than a bare fubfiftence be Luxury, and Luxury be Vice; the confe- 
quence, we fee, comes in pat, PRIVATE VICES ARE PUBLIC BENE- 
Fits. Here you have the fole iffue of all this tumour of words. 

But 
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But it is difficult to think, that a Writer of fuch depravity of heart, 
had not farther ends in this wicked reprefentation of natural and 
revealed Religion. We cannot doubt his purpofe, when we reflect 
upon his gains, which are, the fixing of his followers in a propen- 
fity for Vice, and in a prejudice againft Chriſtianity. For what can 
be more in favour of Vice, than, that there is no moral duty ? 
What more in difcredit of Chriſtianity, than, that all the enjoy- 
ments of life are condemned by it as evil? 

III. But the GospeL is a very different thing from what Bigots 
and Fanatics are wont to reprefent it. It enjoins and forbids no- 
thing in moral practice, but what natural Religion had before en- 
joined and forbid.. Neither indeed could it, becaufe one of God's 
Revelations, whether ordinary or extraordinary, cannot contradict 
another ; and becaufe God gave us the firft, to judge of others, by 
it. Accordingly we find, that though it be indeed one of the great 
ends of Chriſtianity (but not the main and peculiar end) to advance 
the practice of moral virtue amongft men, yet the New Teftament 
doth not contain any regular or complete ſyſtem or Digeſt of moral 
laws; the detached precepts enforced by our divine Mafter in it, 
how excellent and perfect foever, arifing only from the occafions 
and circumftances which gave birth to thofe difcourfes or writings, 
in which fuch precepts are delivered. For the reft, for a general 
knowledge of the fyftem of moral-duty, the founders of our Religion 
hold open to us the great Pande& of the law of nature, and bid us 
fearch and ftudy that. Finally, fays the apoftle Paul, what/oever 
things are true, whatfoever things are bonefl, whatfoever things are 
Juf, whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever things are of good report, 
shink on thefe things, But where vicious cuftom, or perverfe Inter- 
preters, had depraved the Religion of Nature, there, particular care 
was taken to remove the rubbifh of time and malice, and to rein- 
ftate the injured moralities in their primitive dignity and fplendor. 

The Religion of Nature, then, being reftored, and made the rule 
to explain and interpret the occafional precepts of Córiffianity ; what 

is 
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is Luxury by natural Religion, that, and that only, muft be Luxury 
by revealed. So that a true and precife definition of it, which this 
Writer (triumphing in the obfcurity which, by thefe arts, he hath 
thrown over the idea) thinks it impoffible to give, fo as not to fuit 
with his hypothefis, is eafily fettled. Luxury és the ufing the gifts 
of Providence, to the injury of tbe Ufer, either in bis perfon or fortune ; 
or to the injury of any other, towards whom the Ufer fiands in any 
relation, which obliges bim to aid and afiflance. 

Now it is evident, even from the inftances this Writer brings 
of the public advantages of confumption, which he indifcrimi- 
nately, and therefore falfly, calls Luxury, that the utmoft con- 
fumption may be made, and fo all the ends of a rich and power- 
ful Society ferved, without injury to the Ufer, or any one, to whom 
he ftands related: confequently without Luxury, and without Vice. 
When the confumption is attended with fuch injury, then it 
becomes Luxury, then it becomes a Vice. But then, let us take 
notice, that tis Vice, like all others, is fo far from being ad- 
vantageous to Society, that it is the moft certain ruin of it. It 
was this Luxury which deftroyed Rome, And the very definition 
given above, informs us of the manner how it came to pafs : namely, 
by enervating the body, debauching the mind, beggaring the for- 
tune, and bringing in the pra&ice of univerfal rapine and injuftice. 
But the wretched abfurdity of fuppofing Luxury beneficial to fo- 
ciety, cannot be better expofed, than by confidering, that, as Luxury 
is the abufing the gifts of Providence, to the injury of himfelf and 
of thofe to whom we ftand related; and as the Public is that, to 
which every man ftands nearefl related ; the confequence is, that 
Luxury is, at one and the fame time, beneficial and injurious to 
the Public. Nor can the abfurdity I here charge upon him, be 
eyaded by faying it is deduced from a propofition of his, and a de- 
finition of mine, fet together: Becauíe, however we may differ 
whether the ufe of things, where no ene is injured, be Luxury; 
yet we both agree in this, that where there is that injury in the 
ufe, it is Luxury; and Luxury, in this ſenſe, he holds to be bene- 
ficial to Society. l The 
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The cafe I here put, of Luxury's injuring the pusiic, by depriv- 
ing the ftate of that aid and aſſiſtance from particulars, which, the 
relation they ftand in to it, requires them to give, is no imaginary 
or unlikely fuppofition. This effect of Luxury it was which con- 
tributed, more immediately than any other, to the deftruétion of 
the Roman Commonwealth. For in the laft ftruggles for liberty 
by a Few, againſt the humour of a debauched luxurious people, 
when nothing but a fufficient fund was wanting to enable thofe god- 
like men to reftore the Republic, the richeft citizens, who yet 
wifhed well to their Country, could not be prevailed upon to re- 
trench from their private Luxury, to fupport the Public in this 
critical exigency : which therefore, having been long fhaken by the 
Luxury of its enemies, fell now a facrifice to the Luxury of its 
friends. Thus the great Roman patriot deſeribes the fatal condition 
of thofe times; Nos babemus LUXURIAM, atque avaritiam; publice 
egeflatem, privatim opulentiam. 

In a word then, it is not Luxury, but the confumption of the pro- 
ducts of art and nature, which is of fo high benefit to Society. That 
this confumption may well be, without Luxury, appears plainly 
from the definition given above. All the difference is, and that a 
very effential one, when the confumption is made without Luxury, 
infinitely greater numbers fhare in it; when it becomes Luxury, it 
is confined to fewer. The reafon of this, and the different effects 
this different confumption muft have on the Public, is very evident. 
Had the confumption of the commodities and products of Greece 
when conquered (which indeed were neceflary to render the Romans 
polite and wealthy) been more equally made by that people, it 
would have been extremely beneficial. But being unjuftly claimed 
by one part, exclufive of the reft, ** omnia virtutis premia ambitio 
** poffidebat," it became luxury and deftru&ion. The Hiftorian 
fhews us how it was brought about: There (fays he) the Roman 
«* people firft began to intrigue, to debauch, to affect a taſte for fta- 
‘tues, pictures, and high-wrought plate, To come at which, 

* they 
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“ they opprefled the private, plundered the public, Violated the 
** temples of the Gods, and polluted and confounded every thing 
both facred and prophane*." ‘Till at length, 


** Sævior armis 
„ Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulcifcitur orbem." 


HAVING endeavoured to fhew in this and the two following 
Books, that the Priests and Lawervers of former times all con- 
currred in fupporting the belief of a FUTURE STATE, I am ftopped 
in the midft of my courfe, by a late noble Writer, who hath taken 
advantage of this notorious truth, to reprefent the labours of thofe 
Moderns, who have trode in the fame fteps, as A CONFEDERACY 
BETWEEN DIVINES AND ATHEISTS TO DISHONOUR AND DEGRADE 
THE Gop oF THE UNIVERSE. 

** After pleading the caufe of natural and revealed Religion, (fays 
** his Lordfhip) I am to plead the caufe of God himtelf, put 
** DIVINES AND ATHEISTS IN CONFEDERACY +. 

„The conduct of Chriſtian Divines has been fo far from de: 
** fending the Providence of God, that they have joined in the cla- 
** mour againft it. Nothing has hindered, even thofe who pretend 
** to be his Meflengers, his Embaffadors, his Plenipotentaries, from 
** renouncing their allegiance to him, (as they themfelves have 
* the FRONT TO AVOW,) but the hypothefis of a FUTURE STATE. 
On this bypotbefis alone, they infift ; and therefore, if this will not 
** ferve their turn, God is difowned by them, as effectually as if 
* he was fo, in terms T." ‘s Divines, if not Atheifts, yet are 
*5 ABETTERS of Atheifm §.” 


© Ibi primum infuevit exercitus populi Romani amare, potare, figna, tabulas pictas, 
vafa cælata mirari, ea privatim ac publice rapere, delubra fpoliare, facra profanaque 
omnia polluere. 
+ Lord BoriscszokE's Works, vol. V. p. 365. 
$ Vol. V. p. 487, 8. $ Vol. V. p. 485. 
—^** Divines 
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„That there were fome men who knew not God in all ages, 
** may be true: but the fcandalous tafk uf COMBATING HIS Exts- 
** TENCE under the matk of Theiſm, was referved for Metaphyfi- 
** cians and Theologians *." 

40 Divines are ſtill more to be blamed. A CONFEDERACY 
** WITH ATHEISTS becomes ill the profeſſors of Theiſm. No matter. 
„They peasist, and have done their beft, in concert with their 
** allies, to DEs TROY the belief of the Goopness of God :— They 
** endeavour to DESTROY that of his coopNEss, which is a farther 
** article of their ALLIANCE +.” 

„The coNFEDERACY between Atheiſts and Divines appears to 
** have been carried very FAR—Nay the Atheiſt will appear, to 
** that reafon, to which they both appeal, more confiftent in his 
** abfurdity than the Divine f." ** Divines uPBRAID God's GooD- 
* NESS, and CENSURE his justice §.”—* Injustice is, in this 
« life, afcribed to God, by Divines ||." 

The whole Tribe of Divines, like Wollafton and Clarke, do, 
** in effect, RENOUNCE the God whom you and I adore, as much 
„as the rankeft of the Atheiftical Tribe. Your Priefts and our 
** Parfons will exclaim moft pathetically, and RAIL oUTRAGEOUSLY 
* at this aſſertion. But have a little patience, and I will prove it 
** to their fhame to be true. 

The Reader will give me leave, in a few words, to vindicate 
the body of Divines from thc horrid calumny of this imaginary 
Confederacy. 

He may be pleafed then to underſtand, that ATHEISM has ever 
endeavoured to ſupport itſelf, on a Fact, which has indeed all 
the certainty that the evidence of fenfe and experience can give it; 
namely, the unequal diftribution of moral good and evil, bere below, 

** Cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
** Adfpicerem, Jetofque diu florere nocentes, 
** Vexarique pos. ABEFACT A CADEBAT 
* Rericio,” 

* Vol. V. p. 307. + Vol. V. p. 393. $ Vol. V. p. 348, 9. 

§ Vol. V. p. 417. t Vol. V. p. 641. o Vol. V. p. 485. 

Vor. I, R was 
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was the common language of the impatient fufferer. From hence 
the Atheift inferred, that the Univerfe was without an intelligent 
Ruler; and that all things were driven about by that Fate or For- 
tune, which firft produced them. Divines oppofed this Conclufion z 
for they did not venture to be fo paradoxical as (with his Lordſhip) 
to call in queftion 72e Premiffes, a phenomenon which objected itiel£ 
to all their Senfes. They firt demonftrated, ſtrictly demonftrated; 
the Being of a God, and his MORAL ATTRIBUTES: and then 
fhewed, that if the whole of man's exiftence were included within 
this life, the prefent diftribution of good and evil would contradict 
that Demonftration. They, therefore, inferred, on their part, that 
the whole of man's exiftence was not included within this life: 
but that he was referved for an after-reckoning ; in which, an equal 
diftribution of rewards and punifbments would amply vindicate the 
providence of a righteous Governor. 

But Atheifls were not the only enemies whom Divines had to deal 
with. There was a fet of men, who allowed an intelligent firft 
Caufe, endowed with thoſe morAL ATTRIBUTES, which the Divines 
had demonftrated : and, on that account, called themſelves DetsTs.. 
Yet they agreed fo far with Atbeiſin, as to confine the whole of 
man’s exiftence to the prefent life. Thefe, the Divine combated, 
in their turn; and with the fame arms; but in an inverted order. 
In difputing with the ATHEISTS, the principle held in common was 
the prefent unequal diftribution of Good and Evil. So that to cut off 
their conclufion from it, of No Gop, he demonſirated the Being and 
Attributes : and from that proof inferred that the inequality would 
be fet right. With Dzisrs, the common principle was be Being 
and Attributes of God. Therefore, to bring them to the allow- 
ance of a Fururg STATE, he appealed to the prefent unequal dif- 
tribution of good and evil, (which thefe Men, as well as his Lord- 
fhip, were very backward to allow and very induftrious not to fee;) 
and from that inequality inferred, that there muft be fuch a State. 

This is a fhort and true account of the Divine’s conteft with 
Aruxisrs and Dis rs, fo far as the fubje& of a future fate came in 

* queftion : 
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queftion : In both controverfies that fate is deduced, from the moral 
attributes : only with this difference. In the difpute with Atheifts, 
the demonſtration of thofe attributes is made; in the difpute with 
Deifts, it is allowed. The final purpofe againſt Atheifm is to prove 
the BEING AND ATTRIBUTES of God; the final purpofe againft 
Deifm is to prove a FUTURE STATE: For neither natural nor re- 
vealed Religion can fubüft without believing that God is, and that be 
is a REWARDER Of them that feek bim . Thus, we fee, the queffion, 
in each controverfy, being different; the premiſſes, by which each 
propofition was to be proved, muft needs be different. The differ- 
ence is here explained; the premiſſes, in the argument againſt 
Atheiſts, were the moral attributes; the premifles, in the argument 
againft Deifts, were the unegual diſtribution of good and evil. 

What Enemy to Religion now, could ever hope to fee a Calumny 
either thrive or rife on fo unpromifing a ground ? or flatter himfelf 
with the expectation of an Advocate bold enough to tell the World, 
that this condu& of the DiviNES was a CONFEDERACY WITH 
ATHEISTS, to decry God's Providence; to blot out bis Attributes of 
goodnefs and juflice ; to combat bis Government; and to deny bis very 
Exifience? The Ricut HowounABLE Author does all this: And 
more ;—he expects to be believed. It is true, this is a fine believ- 
ing age: Yet I hardly think he would have carricd his confidence 
in our credulity fo far, had he feen his way clear before him.—I Iis 
Lordſhip is always fublime, and therefore often cloudy ; commonly, 
at too great a diftance to look into the detail of things, or to enter 
into their minuteneft: (for which, indeed, he is perpetually felicie 
tating his Genius.) So that, in his general view of Theologic mat- 
ters, he has jumbled thefe two Controverfies into onc ; and, in the 
confufion, hath commodioufly flipped in one Fa& for another. He, 
all the way, reprefents Divines as making a future State THE PROOF 
of God's moral attributes: Whereas, we now fee, on the very face 
of the controverfy, that they make the moral attributes A PROOF of 


a St. Paul. Hebr. xi. 6. 
R 2 a future 
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a future State. Let us confider how the difpute ftands with the 
Atheist. Theſe men draw their argument againft a God, from the 
condition of the moral world : The Divine anfwers, by demonftrat- 
ing God's Being and Attributes: and, on that demonftration, fatis- 
fies the objection. Conſider how it ftands with the De. Here, 
God's Being and Attributes is a common principle: And on this 
ground the Divine ftands, to deduce a future flute from the unequal 
diftribution of things —But his mifreprefentation was to fupport 
his ſlander of a ConrEDERACY : there was no room to pretend that 
God's Being was made precarious by proving a future flate from his 
Attributes; but could he get it be believed, that Divines proved thc 
Attributes from a future flate, he would eafily find credit with his 
kind Reader, for all the reft. 

Well then, the whole amount of his CHIMERICAL CONFEDERACY 
comes to this, That Divines and Aibeiſts bold a principle in common s 
but, in common too with all the reft of mankind ; namely, that there 
are irregularities in the diftribution of good and evil here below. And 
did any thing forbid Divines to employ this common principle, in fup- 
port of Religion againft Atheiſm and Deifm! But whatever his Lord- 
fhip might think proper to difguife in this reafoning, there is one 
thing, the moft carelefs Reader will never overlook ; which is, that, 
under all this pomp of words and folemnity of accufation, you fee 
lurking that poor fpecies of a Bigot’s calumny, which, from one 
principle held in common with an obnoxious Party, charges his Ad- 
verfary, with all the follies or impieties which have rendered that 
Party odious. ‘This miferable artifice of impofture, had now been 
long hiffed out of learned controverfy, when the noble Lord took 
it up; and, with true political fkill, worked it into a HAM PLor ; 
to make RELIGION diſtruſt it's beft Friends, and take refuge in the 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 
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B O O K II. 
SECT. I 


AVING now proved the firſt proposition, That inculcating 
the doctrine of a future flate of rewards and punifbments is ne- 
ceffary to the well-being of Society, by confiderations drawn from the 
nature of Man, and the genius of civil Society; and cleared it from 
the objections of licentious Wits; ` 
I proceed to the fecond; which is, THAT ALL MANKIND, ESPE- 
CIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEARNED NATIONS OF ANTIQUITY, 
HAVE CONCURRED IN BELIEVING AND TEACHING, THAT THIS 
DOCTRINE WAS OF SUCH USE TO CIVIL SOCIETY. 
This I fhall endeavour to prove, 
]. From the conduct of Lawgivers, and Inftitutors of civil 
policy. 
IJ. From the opinions of all the Learners and Teachers of wifdom 
in the {chools of ancient philofophy. 


I. FROM THE CONDUCT OF LAWGIVERS, AND INSTITUTORS OF 
ClvIL POLICY : who never omitted to propagate and confirm Reli- 
gion, where-ever they eftablifhed Laws; gEL1G10N, I fay, which 
was always firſt in their view, and laft in their execution. They 
ufed it as the inftrument to colle& a body politic; and they applied 
it as the bond to tye and keep that body together: they ſaugbt it 
in civilizing man; and eftabl/fbed it to prevent his return to bar- 
barity and a favage life. In a word, fo infeparable, in the ancient 

World, 
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World, were the ideas of LAWGIVING and RELIGION, that Plu- 
tarch (in his paradoxical preference of atheifm to ſuperſtition) fup- 
pofes no other Origin of divine worfhip than what was the work of 
the I. awgiver. How much happier had it been (fays he) for the 
** Carthaginians, had their firft Lawgiver been like Critias or Dia- 
«t goras, who believed neither Gods nor Demons, rather than fuch 
s a one as enjoined the public facrifices to Saturn * !” 

That the Magiftrate, as fuch, hath taken the greateft care and 
pains to inculcate and fupport Religion, we fhall prove at large : 
That this care and pains muft arife, and was employed, on account 
of its confeffed and experienced utility to the State, will need no 
proof. 

But here it will be neceffary to remind the reader of this pre- 
vious truth, That there never was, in any age of tbe world, from the 
moft early accounts of time, to this prefent hour, any civil-policied 
nation or people, «obo bad a Religion, of which the chief foundation and 
Support was not the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and pu- 
niſbments; the JEWISH PEOPLE only excepted. This, I prefume, our 
adverfaries will not deny. Mr. Bayle, the indulgent fofter-father 
of Infidelity, confeffeth it in the fulleft manner, and with the ut- 
moft ingenuity : ** Toutes les religions du monde, tant la vraie que 
* les fauſſes, roulent fur ce grand pivot, qu'il y a un juge invifi- 
** ble qui punit & qui recompenfe, apres cette vie, les actions de 
* l'homme tant exterieures qu interieures. C'eſt de la que l'on 
** fupofe que decoule la principale utilité de la religion :” and thinks, 
it was the utility of this doctrine which fet the Magiftrate upon iu- 
venting a Religion for the State: C'eft le principal motif qui eut 
** animé ceux qui l'auroient inventée 4." 


NK. ix ivorian Keitiay Aalan & Aayar vopelires ae’ ANG, wire THe Div 
piti d, Nie, 8 rnajra Sia ela v9 xy · y lvo IIe uo. 
P. 171. tom. II. fol. 1599. Francof, 
+ Did. Crit. & Hiſt. Art. Seiwoza, Rem. (E.) 
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This truth, we beg the reader always to have in mind: So that 
when, in the ſequel of this difcourfe, he meets with ancient tefti- 
monies for the neceſſity of RELIGION to Society, he may be fure, 
that the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE of rewards and punifhments, 
was the chief idea included in that term. And on this account it 
is, that frequently, where the Ancients fpeak of the /ource of thofe 
utilities, which can proceed only from the do&rine of a future/late, 
they give it the common name of Religion: as, on the other hand, 
they often call Religion by the reftri&ive name of a future fate: 
On which account, I have not fcrupled, throughout this difcourfe, 
to ufe the fame liberty of applying the generic or fpecific term, one 
for the other, without any apprehenfion of being thought not to 
underftand my argument, or of being mifunderftood by my reader: 
Who, when he fees me bring facts and opinions of Antiquity, 
which fhew the utility of Religion in general, to prove the utility 
of the doctrine of a future ftate in particular, will underftand that 
I fpeak home to my purpofe, and to the full proof of my fecond 
propofition. 

So that, had I done no more than produce fuch facis and opinions, 
I had done all that was neceffary. But fince the bare necgſary is 
efteemed almoſt as poor and unhandſome a thing in literature as in 
civil life, I have employed the greateft part of the prefent and fol- 
lowing books te fhew, from ancient facts and opinions, the more 
than ordinary care and concern of all the wife and learned for per- 
petuating the fpecific doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments. 

Having premifed thus much to prevent miſtakes, I proceed in 
the firft place, 

1. To fhew, in general, the civil Magiftrate's care in this mat- 
ter. 

The popular doctrine of a Providence, and, confequently, of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments, was, as we have faid, fo 
univerfally received in the ancient world, that we cannot find any 

Vor. I. S. civilized 
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civilized country where it was not of national belief. The moft 
ancient Greek poets, as Mufeeus *, Orpheus +, Homer, Hefod, &c. 
who have given fyftems of theology and religion, on the popular 
creed of fuch nations, always reckon the doctrine of a future {tate 
of rewards and punifhments as a fundamental article: And all fuc- 
ceeding writers have given teftimony to the fame concerted plan. 
LEfchylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ariſiophanes, whofe profeffion it was 
to reprefent the manners and opinions of all civilized people, whe- 
ther Greeks or thofe whom the Greeks called Barbarians, are full 
and exprefs to the fame purpofe. Further, it is recorded in the 
works of every ancient hiftorian and philofopher, which it would 
be endlefs to recite. But Plutarch, the moft knowing of them all,. 
fhall {peak for the reft: ‘* Examine ,“ fays he, in his tract againſt 
Colotes the Epicurean, ** the face of the globe, and you may find 
Cities unfortified, unlettered, without a regular Magiftrate, or 
** appropriated habitations; without pofleffions, property, or the 
** ufe of money, and unfkilled in all the magnificent and polite arts. 
** of life: But a City without the knowledge of a God, or the prac- 
** tice of Religion: without the ufe of vows, oaths, oracles, and 
** facrifices to procure good, or of deprecatory rites to avert evil, 
** no man can or ever will find.” And in his confolation to pol. 
lonius, he declares it $ was fo ancient an opinion that good men 
Hould be recompenfed after death, that be could not reach either to the 
author or original of it. To the fame purpofe had Cicero and Seneca 


* Plato Rep. lib. xi. p. 364. E. T. II, Edit. Steph. 1678. fol. 

+ Plutarch, Vita Lucul. : 

t .be N år iria io ewig érnyires, Gypsy prio, à Caf A Axeapátue, pioua. 
. pd Neat, Artig ddr x ve nigu & wór x; Abiu, wh fe txar, puli 
Spic, pond Halbig, pull vlt ix” dan, pull dra xaxd, dig irw id Iran yryords Neat. 

Edit. Franch. fol. T. II. p. 1125. E. 

8$ X r reg A x) waad Dillon; Nee wap Apis wre tò Se: big odi» wid 
8 gin Tin Apis ni the Dila g, GANS vd Garnier nima vi Tidus rw reren 
Edit. Steph. 8°, 1572. T. I. p. 201. 
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declared themfelves before him. The firſt in theſe words; 
** * As our innate ideas diſcover to us that there are Gods, whofe 
*¢ attributes we deduce from reaſon; fo, from the confent of all na- 
** tions and people, we conclude that the foul is immortal" The other 
thus: ** When + we weigh the queftion of the immortality of the 
* foul, the confent of all mankind, in their fears and hopes of a future 
s¢ fate, is of no {mall moment with us.” 

In a word, Sextus Empiricus, when he would difcredit the argu- 
ment for the being of a God, brought from univerfal confent, ob- 
ferves that it would prove too much ; becaufe it would prove the 
truth of the poetic fables of bell, in which there was as general a 
concurrence f. 

But of all nations, the Ecypr1an was moft celebrated for its 
care in cultivating Religion in general, and the do&rine of a future 
ftate in particular: infomuch that one of the moft ancient Greek 
hiftorians affirms, They were the firſt who built altars and erected 
flatues and temples io the Gods §.—-The firft who taught that the foul 
of man was immortal. And Lucian tells us ||, That they were faid 
to be the firft who bad the knowledge of the Gods. Which only 
amounts to this, that they were the firft and wiſeſt civil-policied 
people: as will appear prefently. 

But, at prefent, to prove the Magiftrate’s care from bence. 
For this account of the antiquity and, univerfality of Religion is not 
given to evince its truth; for which purpofe other writers have 


* —Ut Deos effe natura opinamur, qualeſque fint ratione cognifcimus ; fic perma- 
nere animos arbitramur confenfu nationum omnium, Tuſcul. Difp. l.i. c. 16. in initio, 
Ed. Oxon. 4° T. II. p. 245. 

Cum de animarum æternĩtate differimus, non lere momentum apud nos habct cor- 
fenfus bominum, aut timentium inferos, aut colentium. Ep. 117. 

t Adv. Phyficos, l. viii. c. 2. Comment. 

$ Bes; re x) &ydApala © sui Joios &xenipas oping wesres. Herod, Euterpe, c. 4. 
Tig3res & S ri vi» Adyor Aly hel siros of d & drIeete Yuya dbl ips, Id. ib. c. 133. 

| Messo pis Arbe Alyés les Aiyartas Sti» 21 inom» Nan De Dea Syria, § 2. Edit. 
Reit zii. . 
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often and fuccefsfully employed it; but to manifeft its vse ; which 
will be beft done by inquiring what fhare the Magiftrate had 
m ıt. 

I. Now though no civilized nation was cver without a Religion 
in general, and this do&rine in particular; and though it was of 
general belief even before civil policy was inftituted amongft man- 
kind; yet were there formerly, as now there are, many favage 
nations, that when firft difcovered, appeared to have long loft all: 
traces of Religion: A fact which implies fome extraordinary care 
in the Magiftrate for its fupport and prefervation, For if Religion 
hath been fupported in all places, at all times, and under all cir- 
cumftances, where there was a magiftrate and civil policy; and 
Ícarce in any place, or under any circumftance, where thefe were 
wanting; what other caufe than the Magiſtrate's care and contri- 
vance can be affigned for its fupport ? 

If it fhould be faid, which, I think, is the only plaufible thing 
can be faid, that the reafon why the Citizen had religion, and the 
Savage none, might be, that, amongft the advantages of civil life, 
the improvement and cultivation of the mind is one ; and this ne- 
ceflarily brings in the knowledge of God and religious obſervance: 
It is fufficient to reply, that all the national Religions of the 
ancient and modern Gentile world are fo grofs and irrational, that 
they could not be the product of reflection or improved reaſon, but 
were plainly of the Magiftrate’s fitting up, adapted to the capacity 
of minds yet rude and uncultivated, which could bear nothing of 
a finer texture than what was made out of the ftuff he found, the 
genius of the Nation and the nature of the Government. 

To give the proof of what we have been faying : The Mexicans. 
and Peruvians in the South, and the people of Canada in North 
America, were on a level with regard to fpeculative knowledge, 
Or, if there were any natural advantage, the Canadians had it. 
Thefe, when difcovered, feemed to have no rudiments of Religion : 
The Mexicans and Peruvians had one formed, digefted, and eftab- 


lifhed: but fuch a religion as diſcovered fomething worfe than mere 
ignorance, 
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ignorance, but never could be the refult of improved thinking: 
However a religion it was which taught the great articles of 
the worfhip of a God, a providence, and a future ftate. Now how 
happened it that thefe two great empires had a Religion, and the 
Canadians none, but that the Lawgivers of the former faw it necef- 
fary to countenance, add to, and perpetuate what they found *, for 
the benefit of the ftate? which advantage the Canadians wanting, 
they loft, in courfe of time, the very foot-íteps of Religion. If this 
will not be allowed, it will be difficult to affign a reafon. 

Let us fuppofe, according to the objection, that gentile Religion 
owes its birth to the improved and cultivated mind. Now, if we 
make collections from the nature of things, it will be found more 
likely that thefe northern Savages fhould longer preferve the notions 
of God, and the practices of Religion, than the fouthern Citizens, 
uninfluenced by their Magiftrates. 

The way of getting to the knowledge of a God, belt ſuited to 
the common capacity of man, is that very eafy one, the contem- 
plation of the works of nature: For this employment the Savage 
would have fitter opportunities given him by his vacant and feden- 
tary life; and by his conſtant view of nature, which all his labours, 
and all his amufements, perpetually prefented to him naked and 
unfophifticated. The Comte de Boulainvilliers, a writer by no means 
prejudiced in favour of religion, gives this reaſon why the Arabians 
preferved fo long, and with fo much purity, their notions of the 
Divinity +. 

On the other hand, Nature, by which we come to the know- 
ledge of a firft Caufe, would be quite hid from the fouthern Citizen, 
bufied in the works of barbarous arts, and inhuman practices ; or 
taken up with the flavith attendance on the will, and a more flavifh 
imitation of the manners of a crucl and capricious Tyrant. 


* See Book III. Se&. 6. IT. 1. and pag. antepenult. 

+ La Vie de Mohammed, p, 147. Ed. Amft. 1731. Je reviens volontiers à la louange 
de la folitude des Arabes. Elle a confervé chez eux plus longtems, & avec moins de mé. 
lange, le fentiznent naturel de la veritable divinité, Cc. 

Nor, 
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Nor, if we may credit the relations of travellers, do the nor- 
thern people any more neglect to exercife their reafon than the fou- 
thern : It is conftant, they are obferved to have founder intellects 
than thofe nearer the fun: which, being owing to the influence of 
climes, is found to hold all the world over. Notwithftanding this, 
the iſſue proved juft the contrary; and, as we faid, the Peruvians 
and Mexicans had a Religion, the Canadians none at all. 

Who then can doubt but that this was owing to the care and 
contrivance of the Magiftrate ? But indeed (which makes this in- 
ftance the more pertinent) the faé confirms the reafoning. The 
Founders of thefe two monarchies pretended to be the meſſengers 
and offspring of the Gods ; and, in the manner of the Grecian, and 
other Legiflators (of whom more hereafter) pretended to infpiration, 
eftablifhed Religion, and conftituted a form of worfhip. 

I]. But not only the exifence, but the genius too of pagan Reli- 
gion, fhews the Magiftrate’s hand in its fupport. 

Firft, From the origin of their Gods. 

Secendly, From the attributes given to them; and 

Thirdly, From the mode of publick worſbip. 

Firff, The idolatry of the gentile States was chiefly the worfhip 
of dead men ; and thefe, Kings, Lawgivers, and Founders of civil 
policy. The benefit accruing to the State both from the confecration 
and the worſbip of fuch Gods, fhews it to be a contrivance of the 
Lawgiver. For, t. Nothing could be a greater excitement to good 
government than to fhew the Magiftrate that the public benefits, 
which he fhould invent, improve, or preferve, would be rewarded 
with an immortality of fame and glory? Cicero gives this as the 
original of the civil apotheoſis. It may be eafily underftood, that 
** the reafon, why moft Cities profecuted the memory of their va- 
** fiant men with divine honours, was to fpur up their Citizens to 
** virtue, that every the moft deferving of them might encounter 
„ dangers with the greater chearfulneſs, in the fervice of his country. 
And for this very caufe it was that, at Athens, Erectheus and his 

** daughters 
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** daughters were received into the number of the Gods *." 2, No- 
thing could make the people fo obfervant of their Laws, as a belief 
that the makers, framers, and adminiftrators of them were become 
Gods; and did difpenfe a peculiar providence for their prote&ion 
and fupport. 

The records of antiquity fupport this reafoning. The Ecyprians 
were the firft people who perfected Civil-policy, and eftablifhed 
Religion : And they were the firft, too, who deified their kings, 
lawgivers, and publick benefaétors+; as we may collect from thc 
paſſage of Herodotus, quoted above, which fays, they were tbe firft 
who built altars, and eretted st atUES and temples to the Gods: For 
the erecting //atues was, by this hiftorian, efteemed a certain mark 
that the worfhipers believed the Gods had buman natures; as ap- 
pears from the reafon he gives why the Perfians had no flatues of 
their Gods, namely, becauſe they did not believe as the Greeks, that 
the Gods bad human natures T, that is, they did not believe the 
Gods were dead men deified: This, as we fay, was a practice, in- 
vented by the Egyptians; who, in procefs of time, taught the reft 
of the world their myftery §. So when arts and civil policy were 
brought into Greece by Cadmus and Ceres (the firft, though a Pheni- 
cian by birth, being an inhabitant of Thebes in Egypt; and the 
other, though coming immediately from Sicily, was yet a natural 


* Atque in plerifque civitatibus intelligi potcft, augenda virtutis gratia, quo li- 
bentiüs reipublice caufa periculum adiret optimus quifque, virorum fortium memoriam 
honore deorum immortalium confecratam. Ob cam enim ipfam caufam Erechtheus Athenis 
filiæque ejus in numero deorum funte Nat. Deor, I. iii. c, 19. Edit. Ox. gto. T. Ij. 
p. 503. 
$ Araus Y ix rb imya vero las e, ö arras pir Srards, hà & eivtow nend dH 
stsefiias virexwótas ras &Baracins dy bius x RacsAtis yrycrinas xal vé» A’yuxien Diod. Sic. |. i. 
p. N. Steph. Ed. 

$ ‘Rs plo pl N, Sri dn arOpuwepotas leu Tu; 95s) aa ci" EXAaris sas. Clio. L. 131. 
And fee note [A], at the end of this Book. 

$ Tipodaplpioas & da weds d aUbi capinas, x) rd Tio pore pig® Achwow, srs of ene 
Aaral vis Hegg, Ia. tr & Oe ra G AITTTITIOL, wag’ Dy ie of Auzo cacónGor des 
Stig Inbpshor piyirus Tùs rd t The G poins sigitlas, 8 o xaTa ci cee và Dow. este 
giras vc réru , rl dy H s gibt eU Philo Bibl. apud Euteb. Prap. 
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Egyptian) then, and not till then, began the cuftom of deifying 
dead men; which foon over-ran all Greece and the reft of Europe. 

2. The attributes and qualities affigned to their Gods, always cor- 
refponded with the nature and genius of the government. If this 
was gentle, benign, compaffionate, and forgiving ; goodnefs. and 
mercy were moft effential to the Deity: But if fevere, inexorable, 
captious, or unequal ; the very Gods were Tyrants ; and expiations, 
atonements, luftrations, and bloody facrifices compofed the fyitem 
of religious worfhip. In the words of the great Poet, 


** Gods partial, changeful, paffionate, unjuft, 

** Whole attributes were rage, revenge, and luft, 
** Such as the fouls of cowards might conceive, 

* And form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe +.” 


But 3. The mode of public wworfbip was alone fufficient to betray 
the Mover of the whole machine. The object of what we call Re- 
ligion, being Gad, confidered as the creator and preferver of a fpecies 
of rational beings, the ſubject of it muft needs be each individual 
of that fpecies. This is that idea of Religion, which our common 
reafon approves. But now, in ancient paganifin, Religion was a 
very different thing: It had for its ſubject not only the natural man, 
that is, each Individual ; but likewife the artificial man, Society ; 
by and for whom, all the public rites and ceremonies of it were in- 
ſtituted and performed. And while that part of pagan Religion, 
whole ſubject were individuals, bore an inferior part, and was con- 


* Sir Ifaac Newton, who, probably, had not this matter in his thoughts, hath yet a 
remarkable paffage to this purpofe in his Chronology of the Grecks: * Idolatry (fays he) 
** began in Chaldea and ER. The countries upon the Tigris and the Nile being ex- 
** ceeding fertile, were firt frequented by mankind, and grew firft into kingdoms ; and 
tt THEREFORE began firft to adore their dead kings and queens ;— Every city fet up the 
** worfhip of its own founder and kings, and by alliances and conqueils they ſpread this 
** worfhip, and at length the Phwnicians and Egyptian: brought into Esrope the practice 
** of deifying the dead.“ Pag. 161. 
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feíled to be under an unequal Providence, the confideration of which 
brought in the doctrine of a future ftate for the fupport of God's 
government; the other, whofe fubjeét was the artificial man, 
Society, taught a more equal Providence, adminiſtred to the State. 
The confequence of which was, that Religion and Government ran 
into one another; and prodigies and portents were as familiar as 
civil edicts; and as conftantly bore their ſhare in the public admi- 
niftration : For the Oracles, without which nothing was projected 
or executed, always denounced them as rational directions, declara- 
tive of divine favour, or difpleafure; in which particulars, as fuch, 
were not at all concerned : So that to accept or to avert the omen; 
to gratulate the mercy, or deprecate the judgment, the conftant 
method was the revival of old rites, or the inftitution of new. A 
reformation of manners, or enforcement of fumptuary laws, never 
made part of the ftate’s atonement to the Gods. 

The oddnefs and notoriety of this fact fo forceably ftruck Mr, 
Bayles imagination, that, miftaking this for the whole of Paganiſm, 
he too haftily concluded, that the worfbip of falfe Gods in tbe ancient 
world, did not at all influence morals * : And from thence formed an 
argument to fupport his favourite queftion in behalf of Atheiſm. 
This was a ftrange conclufion : For though it be indeed true, that 
the public part of pagan Religion had no influence on morals, it is 
utterly falfe that the private part had not: For in the do&trine of a 
future ftate, which was the foundation of, and infeparable from, 
this founder part of pagan Religion whole fubje& was the individual, 
the merit and demerit, to which rewards and punifhments were an- 
nexed, was virtue and vice only. This will be proved at large in 
the fourth feétion of the prefent book : Though I am ready to allow, 
that the nature and adminiftration of the public part of pagan Re- 
ligion did lead individuals into many wrong conclufions concerning 
the efficacy of exterior acts of worfhip. 


œ Penfées diverfes fur un comete, e. And Reponfe aux Queflions d'un Provincial. 
And Continuation des Penfées diveríes, &c. 
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But what ſeems to have occafioned Mr. Bayles's miftake (befides 
his following the Fathers, who in their declamations againſt paga- 
nifm have faid a great deal to the fame purpoſe *) was his not re- 
fle&ing that ancient Hiftory only prefents us with one part of the 
influence of Paganiſm, that which it had on the Public as a body: 
The other, the influence it had on individuals, it paſſes over in filence, 
as not its province. 

Whoever now confiders the genius of Paganifm in this view, (and 
unlefs he confiders it in this view he will never be able to judge 
truly of it +) can hardly doubt but that the civil magiſtrate had a 
great hand in modelling Religion, What it was which enabled him 


* Yet St. Auſtin himfelf cannot but own that the Mystznizs however (of which the 
Reader will hear a great deal in the 4th Section of this Book) were principally inſtituted 
for the promoting of virtue and a good life, even where he is accufing Pagaxi/m in general 
for its neglect of moral virtue: Nec nobis nefcio quos fufurros pauciffimorum auribus 
** anhelatos & arcana velut religione traditos jacent, quibus vitz probitas caftitafque 
*! difcatur."— Civ. Dei, |. ii, c. 6,--** lidem ipi Dæmones — perhibentur in adytis fuis, 
C ſec retiſque penetralibus dare quedam bona precepta de moi ibus quibufdam velut 
** electis facratis fuis—Proinde malignitas demonum nifi alicubi fe, quemadmodum 
** fcriptum in noftris litteris novimus, transfiguret in angelos lucis, non implet negotium 
** deceptionis, Foris itaque populis celeberrimo ſtrepitu impietas impura circumfonat, 
t & intus paucis caftitas fimulata vix fonat: prebentur propatula pudendis, & fecreta 
** Jaudandis: decus latet, & dedecus patet." &c. c. 26. 

+ What is here {aid of the genius of Paganiſm well accounts for a circumftance in an · 
cient hillory, which very much embarrafles the modern critics, They cannot conceive 
how it happened, that the beſt ancient hiflorians, who underftood fo well what belonged 
to the nature of a Compofition, and how to give every fort of work its due form, and 
were befides free from all vulgar fuperftition, fhould abound fo much in defcriptions of 
religious rites and ceremonies; and in relations of omens, prodigies, and portents, 
Many an idle hypothefis hath been framed to give a folution of this difficulty ; and many 
a tedious work compiled to juftify thefe ancient hiftorians, upon mere modcrn ideas, 
But now a plain and eafy anfwer may be given to it. This part of pagan Religion was 
fo interwoven with the tranfa&ions of State, that it became ¢ffextial to civil hiſtory. 
And how much foever it may be fuppofed to have deformed ancient ftory, yet the Critic 
and Philofopher gain by what difgufts the delicacy of the Politician; the Greek and Roman 
hiftory being the repofitory of all that concerns the pudlic part of pagan religion. 


to 
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to give this extraordinary caft to Paganifm, is not difficult to dif- 
cover: It could be nothing but that popular difpofition arifing from, 
and the neceflary confequence of, thofe general notions, which, by 
his contrivance and encouragement, had overfpread the heathen 
world? 1. That there were local tutelary Deities, who had taken 
upon themfelves, or were intrufted with, the care and protection 
of particular Nations and People; (of which, more hereafter.) 
2. That thofe great benefactors of mankind, who had reduced the 
fcattered tribes and clans into civil Society, were become Gods, 
3. and laftly, That their fyftems of Laws and civil Inftitutes were 
planned and digefted by the dire&ion of the legiflator’s patron- 
Deity *. 

On the whole then, The foregoing confiderations of the prefer- 
vation of Religion in general ; the origine of the pagan Gods; their 
attributes; and the mode of public worfbip, will, 1 am perfuaded, 
incline the reader to think that, for the univerfality of religious 
belief, the world was chiefly indebted to the civil Magiftrate; how 
much foever the illegitimate or unnatural conftitution of particular 
States, or the defe&ive views of particular Lawgivers, con- 
tributed to deprave the true Religion of nature; or, if you will, 
the patriarchal, The learned St. Auflin, who excelled in the 
knowledge of antiquity, feems to have been determined by this 
way of thinking, when he gives it, as the refult of his enquiries ; 
that the civil Magiftrate had a large fhare in pagan fuperftition. 
His words are thefe +, ** Which indeed ſeems to have been done 
** on no other account but as it was the bufinefs of princes, out of 
“ their wifdom and civil prudence, to deceive the people in their 
Religion princes, under the name of religion, perfuaded the 


* See the beginniug of the next ſection. 

+ nod utique non aliam ob caufam factum videtur, nifi quia hominum princi- 
pum velut prudentium & fapientium negotium fuit populum in religionibus fallere 
Homines principes ea, qux vana effe noverint, religionis nomine populis tanquam vera 
fuadebant : Hoc modo eos civili focietati velut arctius alligantes, quo fubditos poſſiderent. 
De Civit. Dei, l. ir. c. 32. 
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** people to believe thofe things true which they themfelves knew to 
** be idle fables. By this means, for their own eafe in government, 
* tying them the more clofely to civil Society." 

But if now it fhould be objected, that it was natural for the peo- 
ple, left to themfelves, to run into thofe fuperftitions, we may rea- 
dily grant it without prejudice to the argument: For they are 
always fuch notions as are apt to be entertained and cherifhed by 
vulgar minds, whofe current the wife Magiftrate is accuftomed to 
turn to his advantage. For to think him capable of new modelling 
the human mind, by making men religious whom he did not find 
fo, is, as will be fhewn hereafter, a fenfelefs whimty, entertained 
by the Atheift to account for the origin of Religion. And, when it 
is feen that all thefe various modes of fuperftition concurred to pro- 
mote the Magiftrate’s purpofe, it can hardly be doubted but he gave 
them that general direction. The particular parts of gentile Re- 
ligion, which further ftrengthen and confirm this reafoning, are not 
here to be infifted on. Their original will be clearly feen, when 
we come to fhew the feveral methods which the Magiftrate employed 
for this great purpofe. What thefe methods were, the courfe of the 
argument now leads us to conſider. 


SECT. II. 


T hath been fhewn in general, from the ErrecT, that Lawgivers 

and founders of civil policy did indeed fupport and propagaté 
Religion. We fhall now endeavour to explain the causes of that 
effect, in a particular enumeration of the arts they employed to 
that purpofe. 


I. The First ftep the Legiflator took, was to pretend a Miſſion 
and revelation from fome God, by whofe command and direétion he 
had framed the Policy he would eftablith. Thus Amafis and Mneves, 
Jawgivers of the Egyptians (from whence this cuſtom fpread over 

Greece 
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Greece and Afia) pretended to receive their laws from Mercury; 
Zoroafter the lawgiver of the Baciriant, and Zamolxis lawgiver of 
the Getes, from Vefla; Zatbraufles the lawgiver of the Arimaſpi, 
from a good ſpirit or genius; and all theſe moſt induftrioufly and 
profeſſedly propagated the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments. Rbadamanthus and Minos lawgivers of Crete, and 
Lycaon of Arcadia, pretended to an intercourfe with Jupiter; Trip- 
tolemus lawgiver of the Athenians, affected to be inſpired by Ceres; 
Pythagoras and Zaleucus, who made laws for the Crotoniates and 
Locrians, afcribed their inftitutions to Min rva: Lycurgus of Sparta, 
profeſſed to act by the direction of Apollo; and Romulus and Numa 
of Rome put themfelves under the guidance of Conſus, and the 
Goddefs Egeria . In a word, there is hardly an old Lawgiver on 
record, but what thus pretended to revelation, and the divine affif- 
tance. But had we the loft books of L:gi/lators written by Hermippus, 
Theophraftus, and Apollodorus +, we fhould have had a much fuller 
lift of thefe infpired ftatefmen, and doubtleſs, many further lights 
on the fubje&. The fame method was practiſed by the founders 
of the great outlying empires, as Sir William Temple calls them. Thus 
the firft of the Chingſe monarchs was called Fag four or Fanfur, the 
Jon of Heaven, as we are told by the jefuits, from his pretenfions 
to that relation. The royal commentaries of Peru inform us, that 
the founders of that empire were Mango Copac, and his wife and 
ſiſter Coya Mama, who proclaimed themſelves the fon and daughter 
of the Sua, fent from their father to reduce mankind from their 
favage and beftial life, to one of order and fociety. Tuifco the 
founder of the German nations pretended to be fent upon the fame 
meflage, as appears from his name, which fignifies the interpreter f, 
that is, of the Gods. Thor and Odin, the lawgivers of the Weftern 


* Diod. Sic. I. i. & v. Ephorus apud Strabonem, Il. x.— tefle veteri ſeriptore apud 
Suidam in (Awéw ]—Arift. apud Schol. Pind. ad. Olymp. x. 
+ Athen. I. xiv. D. Laertius, 
$ Vide Sheringham, De Anglorum gentis origine, p. 86. 
Goths, 
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Goths, laid claim likewife to inſpiration and even to divinity *. The 
Revelations of Mahomet are too well known to be inſiſted on. But 
the race of theſe inſpired Lawgivers feems to have ended in Gen- 
gbixcan the founder of the Mogul empire +. 

Such was the univerſal cuſtom of the ancient world, to make 
Gods and Prophets of their firſt kings and lawgivers. Hence it is, 
that Plato makes /egi/lation to have come from God, and not from 
man f: and that the conſtant epithets to kings, in Homer, are 
alorENEIZ born of the Gods, and AIOTPE®EI£ bred or tutored by 
the Gods §. 

From this general pretence to revelation we may colle& the fen- 
timents of the ancient lawgivers concerning the ufe of Religion to 
Society. For we muft always have in mind what Diodorus Siculus 
fo truly obferves, That they did this, not only to beget a veneration to 
their laws, but likewife to eflablifb the opinion of the fuperintendency of 
the Gods over human affairs||. One may venture to go farther, 

and 


* Olim quidam magice artls imbuti, Thor videlicet & Othinus, - obtentis fimplicium 
animis, divinitatis fibi faftigium arrogare caeperunt.—Adeo namque fallaciz eorum effec- 
tus percrebuit, ut in ipfis czteri quandam numinum potentiam venerantes, eofque deos, 
vel deorum complices autumantes veneficiorum auctoribus folennia vota dependerent, & 
errori facrilego reſpectum facris debitum exhiberent. Saxo - Gram. |. vi. Hiftor. p. 93. 
Francof. 1576. fol. 

+ Ils ont attribué des revelations à Gergbiacas j & pour porter la veneration des peu · 
ples auffi Join qu'elle pouvoit aller, ils lui ont donné de la divinité. Ceux qui s'interef- 
foient à fon elevation eurent méme l'infolence de le faire paffer. pour fils de Dieu.. Sa 
mere plus modefte, dit feulement qu'il etoit »41s pu sotzit. M. Petit de la Croix, le 
pere, Hiftoire du Genghizcan, c. 1. 

$ €: Š ir. dee d Š Léon, h c altar tis tiv reper Rakion; KA. Ode, & Lire, 
Jet, Se ye vd NC relos dr. De Leg. I. i. lin. i. 

§ Ovis & pipes led herę . pio · Pore. II. B. ver. 196. which title of rp / is not 
given, fays Euftathius on the place, to fignify that fuch a one is defcended from Jupiter, 
but that he receives his honour and authority from him. “E@speardes Sarl AIOTENEIE x; 
AIOTPEOEIZ rix Barni% Abyss, Jy, čr ix Ai, v yo9- Deam, AAN Sri EX EKEINOY AYTOIE 
H TIMH. 

u Mila ve The Saad, tU xav! Alyunles gie xelarace, v" ND yiferivas I ve tër dd 
wore» , enira: Ceed gi ayeanleis pos Xx ονν s% wakha Rive Tor Mutiny, Axe 
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and fay, that to gfabliſb this fuperintendency was their principal and 
dire& aim, in all their pretenfions to infpiration. 

The reader may obferve, that Diodorus does not fo much as fuf- 
pect them of having a third end, diftin& from thefe two; that is to 
fay, the advancement of their own private intereft. And this with 
great judgment. He knew well the difference between a LAWGIVER 
anda TYRANT; though the World foon after feems to have loft the 
memory of that diſtinction *. Such views became not the former; 
they deftroyed his character, and changed him into liis direct oppo- 
fite; who applied every thing to his own intereft ; and this amongſt 
the reft. Ariflotle, in his maxims for fetting up, and fupporting a 
tyranny, lays this down for one, to feem extremely attached to the 
worfbip of the Gods, for that men bave no apprebenfion of injuftice from 

Juch as they take to be religious and to bave a high ſenſe of providence. 
Nor will the people be apt to run into plots and conſpiracies againft 
tbofe, whom they believe the Gods will, in their turn, fight for, and 
Support +. And here it is worth noting, that, anciently, Tyrants, 
as well as Lawgivers, gave all encouragement to Religion; and 
endeavoured to eftablith their irregular Wills, not by convincing 
men that there was no juft nor unjuft in actions ; but by perfuading 


x 19 Loy piyar x; 7j Biy ros rale t$» prnportvoniowr, wpooroindavas Ji airy rèr Epio dat 
viru, Os H ayala airius icopinus sabdTig wag’ E antes Qar.» i» uis v8 Kory Mia, 
wags & Aanedasporics; Avaigler® vis pir wage Aids, Tòr N cag’ ATAO gi réru; .- x} 
evap’ irigos N N iios wagadideras sco rè yiv® Tis izing Etagtas, N eds à ab- afro» 
vile ros - 

r gde rd mgoa NU vd r Aye, dt H ordo palla vio M, A 
t ran,lʒ arassa L. i. p. 59. Edit. Steph. 

* Quintilian L. VIII. C. 6. (pag. 415. Edit. Oxon. 1693, 4to). de Tropis, faye 
that Paffor Populi, though ufed by Homer, is fo rozricat that he would not venture to 
ufe it in an oration: and ranks it with Virgil’s—Volacres pennis remigare. What could 
occafion fo ſtrange a piece of Criticifm, but that when Quintilian wrote under the Tyrants 
of Rome, the People had loft the very idea of the Kiagly Office ? 

t EN & d wets vis iis peine ad evello. e-. zul. ve yàp Os, rà walsh Te 
Waupdrousy dd tòr Teuftrus, ls Melius sepius iras Tio Kercerrer x feelibus TE» ase 19 inooas- 
uv Who, à ovpuáxus Ixil vi; Sets. Polit. L v. c. 11. T. III. p. 547. D. E. Edit. Parif. 
fol. 1639. 
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them that the privilege of divine right exempted the Tyrant from all 
moral obligation. Hence may be feen the abfurdity of Hobbes’s 
ſcheme of Politics, who, for the fake of the Magiftrate, was for 
eradicating Religion. But the ancients knew better; and fo too 
did fome of the moderns *. 

The queftion then is, whether thefe pretenfions of the ancient 
Lawgivers were feigned in the fif intention, for the fake of Society 
or of Religion? For it is no queftion, but that what we here thew 
was contrived by the Magiftrate for the fervice of Religion, was 
done ultimately for the fake of Civil Government. Or in other words, 
the queftion, I fay, is, Whether this pretence to infpiration was 
made to eftablith a civil or a religious Society ? If a civil; the ends 
aimed at muft be the reception of bis policy, or provifion for its perpe- 
tuity. I fpeak not here of that third end, the fecuring a veneration, 

Sor them, to poflerity ; and for a good reafon, becaufe tbis is the very 

thing I contend for ; fuch veneration being only to be procured by 
the influence of Religion ; the peculiar mode of which, the pre- 
tended infpiration introduces. The ends then in queftion, are re- 
ception for the policy; or provifion for the perpetual duration of it. 

1. For the reception, there would be {mall need of this expedient. 
1. Civil laws are feen by all to be fo neceflary for the well being of 
every individual, that one can hardly conceive any need of the 
belief of divine command or extraordinary afliftance to bring men 
to embrace a fcheme for affociating, or to manifeft the right they 
have of fo doing. For (as the great Geographer fays) Man was born 
with this inclination to affociate. It is an appetite common both to 
Greeks and Barbarians: for, being by nature a civil animal, be lives 
readily under one common policy or law +. Beſides ſeveral of theſe 


. Et non è cofa piu neceffaria à parere d'havere che quefta ultima qualita [religione] 
perche gli huomini in univerfale giudicano piu a gli occhi che alle mani, perché tocca à 
vedere a ciafcuno a fentire à pochi. Machiavel del Principe, c. 18. 

$ Tigers yàp Ure» Kai nonc» lrijrére xj eit EM i9 voi; Bag et Medinet yap 715, 40 
sporafpal® xw Que», Strabo, Geogr. l xvi. Edit. Caſaub. p. 524. lin, 16. 
Legiflators 
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Legiflators gave laws to a willing people, on the ftrength of theic 
perfonal character of virtue and wiſdom; and were called upon to 
that office, in which nothing was wanting to beget the neceffary 
veneration to him who difcharged it. And though it might poffibly 
have happened to a people to be fo far funk into brutality, as to 
be difinclined towards the recovery of a reafonable nature, like 
thofe with whom it is faid Orpheus had to deal ; who (Zeing favages, 
without the knowledge of morality or law) reduced them iuto fo- 
ciety, by recommending to them piety to tbe Gods, and inflruéting ibem 
in the ways of faperflition : yet this was not the cafe of the gene- 
rality of thofe with whom thefe Lawgivers were concerned : and 
therefore if we would affign a caufe of this pretence to revelation as 
extenfive as the fa&, it muft be that which is here given. But, 
2dly, we find, that where Religion was previoufly fettled, no in- 
{piration was pretended. On this account neither Draco nor Solon, 
Lawgivers of Athens, laid claim to any: for they found Religion 
well fecured by the inftitutions of Triptolemus and Ion. And we 
know, that, had pretended infpiration been only, or principally, for 
the eafier introduction and reception of civil policy, the fanguinary 
laws of Draco had ftood in more need of the ſanction of a revela- 
tion, than any other of antiquity. Indeed, Maximus Tyrius goes 
fo far as to fay, that Draco and Solon prefcribed nothing in their 
laws, concerning the Gods, and their worfhip 4 ; which, if true, 
would make as much againft us, on the other hand. But in this 
he is miftaken. Porphyry quotes an exprefs law of Draco's con- 
cerning the mode of divine worfhip. Let the Gods and our own 
country heroes be publicly worfbipped, according to the efflablifbed rites ; 
when privately, according to every man's abilities, with terms of the 
greateſ regard and reverence; with the frf fruits of their labours, 


or. Japánig Sac cic dofpóeue, x) Sra Dn, Ure Hu, dN reg dis Duoidananas S) ay È 
der rè osi» . Eleraclit. de Incred. c. 23. 

$ n yàp 'AÓmaies of 1d plo và N, wig N rules ʒ à yàg Tg , Andis nares 
xh ravra iti, sd Loue d r if, N i Af expri sono Ditlert. 
xzxix. p. 383. Edit. Lugd. 1630, 8vo. 
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and with annual libations . Andocides + quotes another of Solon, 
which provides for the due and regular celebration of the EtEvsr- 
NIAN MYSTERIES. Aibenæus does the fame. And how confider- 
able a part thefe were of divine worfhip, and of what importance to 
the very effence of religion, we fhall fee hereafter. 

2. As to a provifion for the perpetuity of national laws and inſti- 
tutions; This entered not into the intention of the old Greek legit- 
lation ; nor, if it had, could it have been obtained by giving them 
a divine original. Amongft the wild projects of the barbarous 
eaftern policy, one might find, perhaps, fomething like a fyftem 
of immutable laws; but the Grecian Lawgivers were too well ac- 
quainted with the nature of man, the genius of Society, and the 
viciffitude of human things, ever to conceive fo ridiculous a defign. 
Befides, the Egyptian legiflation, from which they borrowed all 
their civil wifdom, went upon very different principles. It directed 
public laws to be occafionally accommodated to the variety of times, 
places, and manners. But had they aimed at perpetuity, the belief 
of a divine impofition would not have ferved the turn; for it never 
entered their heads, that civil inftitutes became irrevocable by their 
iffuing from the mouth of a God; or that the ‘divinity of the fanc- 
tion altered the mutability of their nature: the honour of this dif- 
covery is due to certain modern writers, who have found out that 
divine authority reduces all its commands to one and the fame 
ſpecies. We have a notable inftance of this in the conduct of 
Lycurgus. Ele was the only exception to the general method, and 
fingular in the idle attempt of making his laws perpetual. For his 
whole ſyſtem being forced and unnatural, the.fenfe of that imper- 
fection, it is probable, put him upon the expedient of tying them 


T Otis Tii x; “Hewas IIxepius io xorg, iNN rears Helges, idia xala M oiv cn x; 
kr nag, Y wdro lille. De Abft. I. iv. § 32. (Edit. Cautabr. , 8vo:) àc- 
cording to the cmendations of Petit and Valentinus.— The law is thus introduced, 
Gon; a vel Alida HN vi, Kop vis rala tn. 

+ Orat, Ui Morsg», apud Decem Orat, 
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on an unwilling people. But then be did not apply divine authority 
to this purpofe ; for, though-he pretended to infpiration like the 
reft, and had his revelations from Apollo, yet he well knew that 
the authority of Apoll would not be thought fufficient to change 
the nature of pofitive laws: and therefore he bound the People by 
an oath, to obſerve his policy till his return from a voyage, which 
he had determined beforchand never to bring to that period. 

' Having fhewn that there was no need of a preteuce to revelation, 
for the eftablifhment of civil Policy, it follows, that it was made for 
the fake of Religion. 


S E C T. IL 


HE seconp ſtep the Legiflators took to propagate and eft;b- 
liſh Religion, was to make the general doctrine of a Provi- 
dence (with which they prefaced and introduced their laws) the 
great ſanction of their inftitutes. To this, Plutarch, in his tract 
againft Cotes the Epicurean, refers, where he obferves, that Colotes 
bimfelf praifes it; that, in civil Inflitutes, the firft and mof important 
article is the belief of the Gods. And fo it was (fays he) that, with 
vows, oaths, divinations, and omens, Lycurgus fanétified the Lace- 
demonians, Numa the Romans, ancient lon the Athenians, and Deu- 
calion all the Greeks in general: And by norEs and Fears kept up 
amongft them the awe and reverence of religion . On this practice 
was formed the precept of the celebrated Archytas the Pythagorean ; 
which fe&, as we fhall fee hereafter, gave itſelf up more profefledly 
to legiflation ; and produced the moft famous founders of civil 
policy. This Lawgiver in the fragments of his work de lege, pre- 
ferved by Stobæus, delivers himfelf in this manner: The fir law 


* LÀ NOÀ pds Se ye S kit dre Dusléfewg tă i, od icio ð i Duis Ka, x) Af 
S Aveipyes Aaxtdarscring, m NEpas "Pega, Y "lov ò aes 'AUpalu, x; AwxaMus "EXwac 
348 se wala; aeg «xat, 1) Quen, X parriópaci, x; Quis, abis eris rà dea à ingie 
der špa S e let · Edit. Francof. fol. 1599. p. 1225. D. 
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of the Conflitution fDould be for tbe fupport of what relates to the Gods, 
the Demons and our Parents, and, in general, of whatfoever is good 
and venerable *. And in this manner, if we may believe Antiquity, 
all their civil inftitutes were prefaced; its conftant phrafe being, 
when {peaking of a Lawgiver, AIEKOZMEI THN IIOAITEIAN 
ATIO GEQN APXOMENOZ. 

The only things of this kind now remaining, are the PREFACES 
to the laws of Zarevcus and CHAnoNDASs, Lawgivers of the Lo- 
erians and of the CBalcidic cities of Italy and Sicily, contemporaries 
with Lycurgus 4. Thefe, by good fortune, are preferved in Diodo- 
rus and Stobaeus. A great Critic has indeed arraigned their authori- 
ty: declared them fpurious; and adjudged them for an impofture 
of the Ptolomaic Age 1. And were it as he ſuppoſes, the fragments 
would be rather ftronger to our purpofe : for, in that cafe,-we muft 
needs conclude, the very learned sornisrs who forged them had 
copied from the general practice of antiquity: And that very 
learned they were, appears both from the excellence of the compo- 
fition, and the age of the pretended compofers. Whereas, if the 
fragments be genuine, they do not fo directly prove the univerſalicy, 
as the antiquity, of the practice. But as my aim is truth, and truth 
feeming to bear hard againſt this learned Critic’s determination, we 
muft hold to the common opinion, and examine what hath been 
offered in difcredit of it. 

The univerfal current of antiquity runs in favour of thefe re- 
mains, and for the reality of their author's legiflative quality. Arif- 
totle, Theophraftus, Tully, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch, the 
moft learned and inquifitive writers of their feveral ages, declare 
for their being genuine. However, Trmazus thought fit to deny 
that Zuleucus had given laws to the Lacrians; nay, that there was 


V Adi rds ⁰ Tù ep) Suds xj Daiporne & yoríos, s) Fus TÀ nods ab Tima epee vibus nn 
Stob. de Rep. Serm. xli. p. 269. I. 13. Tiguri, fol. 1 599. 
+ Arift. I. ii, c. 12. p. 449. Edit, Du Val. 
1 Differt. on the Epittles of Phalaris, with an Anfwer to the objections of Mr. Boyle. 
ever 
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ever fuch a Lawgiver exifting. We fhall be the lefs furprifed at this 
paradox, when we come to know the character and ftudies of the 
man: he was by profeffion an hiftorian, but turned his talents to 
invent, to aggravate, and expofe the faults and errors of all pre- 
ceding writers of name and reputation. Polybius, Strabo, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, three of the wiſeſt and moft candid hiftorians of 
Greece, have concurred to draw him in the moft odious colours. 
The firft fpeaks of him in this manner: How be came to be placed 
amongft tbe principal writers of biflory, I know not.—He deferves 
neither credit nor pardon of any one; having fo manifefly tranfgrefed 
all the rules of decency and decorum in bis exceffrve calumnies, ſpringing 
from an innate malignity of beart*. This envious rabid temper, 
joined to a perverſity of mind, delighting in contradiction, gained 
him the title of EPITIMZEUS, the catumniaror. And, what 
is a certain mark of a bafe and abje& heart, he was as exceffive in 
his flattery ; as when he makes Timoleon greater than the greateft 
Gods +. He took fo much pleafure in contradicting the moft re- 
ceived truths, that he wrote along treatife, with great fury and ill 
language, to prove that the bull of Phalaris was a mere table. And 
yet Diodorus and Polybius, who tell us this, tell us likewife, that 
the very bull itfelf was exifting in their time: To all which, he 
was fo little folicitous about truth, that Suidas fays, he was nick- 
named FPAOZTAAEKTPIA, a compofer of old wives fables. Polybius 
informs us with what juftice it was given him. In cenſuring the 
Jaults of others, be puts on fuch an air of feverity and confidence, as 
if be bimfelf were exempt from failings, and flood in no need of indul- 
gence. Yet are bis own biffories fluffed with dreams and prodigies, 
with tbe moft wild and improbable fables. In fhort, full of old wives 


* Osx off? Prag be Khar, bs Tauer ris réru uff ral Ex Y dv edu Greg 
aulaan culyrapas d wi d dh, AS rà gebend D rad; Aedoelans inwlelas cd nx C. beg, hà 
rde ipul n. Excerpt. ex l. xii. Hitt. 

t Suidas in Timæo. Ta & uiu trou» Tiii sur impanfare G. c. 
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wonders, and of the loweft and bafeft fuperftition*. Agreeable to all 
this, Clemens Alexandrinus gives him as the very pattern of a fa- 
bulous and fatyrie writer. And he appeared in every reſpect of fo 
ill a character to Mr. Bayle, that this excellent Critic did not 
fcruple to fay, that, in all appearance, he had no better authority 
s when he denied that Zu/eucus had given laws to the Locrians 4." 
To fay all in a word, he was the OL DpñMIXON f of the Greeks; and 
yet this is the man whom the learned writer hath thought fit to 
oppoſe to all antiquity, againft Zaleucus's legiflation and exiſtence. 
It appears the more extraordinary, becaufe he himfelf hath fur- 
nifhed his reader with a violent prefumption againft Timeus’s au- 
thority, where he fays $, That Polybius charges bim with falfe ree 
prefentations relating to the Locrians. He adds indeed that nothing 
ts now extant that foews Polybius thought Timæus miflaken concern- 
ing Zaleucus. But fince Polybius quotes a law as a law of Zaleu- 
cus, it ſeems a proof, in fo exact a writer, of his being well affured 
that, amongft Timzus's falfhoods concerning the Locrians, one 
was his denying Zaleucus to be their Lawgiver. 

Timzus’s reafons are not come down to us from Antiquity: But 
the fragments of Polybius ||, mentioning his outrageous treatment 
of Ariftotle concerning the origin of the Locrians, {peak of one 
Echecrates a Locrian, from whom Timæus boafted he had received 
information on certain points in queftion : Hence the learned Critic, 
as it would feem, concludes this to have been a part of the Lo- 
crian’s intelligence, that there was no fuch man as Zaleucus . As if, 


ce yàp lr pls tais vis mas nahlas esp (rali Mórna x) par ty N rais Marg 
rope hi le x ridtu x) hub ATdan, x). Ai, x Sucdaquriac & xj vipaleiag 3 
vrai t irl eeu. Excerpt. de Virt, & Vit, ex l. xii, 

t Et apparemment il ne fut pas mieux fondé, quand il nia que Zaleucus edt donné des 
- Mix à ce peuple, [les Locriens.) Timée, Rem. F. 

1 See Clarendon and Whitlock compared. 
$ Differt. upon Phalaris, p. 337. 
§ Excerpta ex Polybio de Virt. & Vitiis, ex 1. xii. 
* P. 336. Differt. upon Phalaris, 
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becaufe Timzus relied on Echecrates’s information in the difpute 
between him and Ariftotle, therefore Echecrates muft, of neceſ- 
fity, fupport all his paradoxes concerning that people, But admit 
Echecrates to have been of the fame opinion with Timzus, in this 
matter; Is he, who, for aught we know, might be as fingular and 
as whimfical, in his love of contradiction, as Timzus himfelf, an 
evidence to be oppofed to Cicero’s? who tells us, that his Clients 
the Locrians had, in his time, a Tradition of Zaleucus’s legiflation *. 
And we may well prefume, that Cicero, inquifitive, and even 
curious, as he was in matters of antiquity, would examine this 
point with care: and, had their archives reclaimed it, he had hardly 
thought it worth his while to mention their Tradition. But, fays 
the learned Critic, jf Echecrates, in that age, did not believe there 
was any Zaleucus, be is certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians, 
who came fo many generations afterwards, after fo many revolutions and 
changes in their Government +. This reafoning has fmall force, 
becaufe, from the fame premifes, we may argue juft the other way, 
and fay, that if the Tradition kept its ground through all thofe 
changes and revolutions of State, it would = to have had a very 
{trong foundation. 

The authority then of Timzus againft the exiftence and legifla- 
tion of Zaleucus in general, is of no weight. Let us next fee what 
the learned Critic hath to urge againft the authenticity of thofe 
laws which go under Zaleucus's name. His arguments arc of two 
forts: the one drawn from the dia/eé?, and from the ufe of feveral 
words, which are indeed later than his time; the other, from 
Zaleucus's being no Pythagorean. 

1. The words objected to, are theſe; Atlas 3; waxtſac — opa iov 
—Keopor—T palisdias. This, and the fragments being written in 
the cammon dialect, inſtead of the Doric, are, in the Critic's opinion, 
fufficient evidence of the forgery. 


* De Legibus, 1. ii. c. 6. Edit. Ox. gto. T. III. p. 141. 
+ P. 336. Differt. upon Phalaris. 
He 
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He has employed a deal of good * learning, to prove the words 
to be all later than the time of Zaleucus. 

Let us fee then the moft that can be made of this fort of argu- 
ment. And becaufe it is the beft approved, and readieft at hand, 
for the detection of forgery, and fuppofed by fome not a little to 
affect the facred writings themfelves, we will enquire into its force 
in general. 

It muft be owned, that an inftrument offered as the writing of 
any certain perfon, or age, which hath words or phrafes pofterior 
to its date, carries with it the decifive marks of forgery. A public 
Deed, or Diploma, fo difcredited, is loft for ever. And to fuch, 
was this canon of criticifm firft applied with great fuccefs. This 
encouraged following critics to try it on writings of another kind ; 
and then, for want of a reafonable diſtinction, they began to make 
very wild work indeed. For though in compofitions of adffrac? 

Speculation, or of mere fancy and amufement, this touch might be 
applied with tolerable fecurity, there being, for the moft part, no 
occafion or temptation to alter the diction of fuch writings, ef- 
pecially in the ancient languages, which fuffered fmall and flow 
change, becaufe one fort of thefe works was only for the ufe of a 
few learned men; and the principal rarity, and often the beauty, 
of the other fort, confifted in the original phraſe; yet in public 
and pra&ical writings of Law and Religion, this would be found a 
very fallacious teft: It was the matter only which was regarded 
here. And, as the matter refpe&ed the whole people, it was of 
importance that the words and phrafes fhould be neither obfcure, 
ambiguous, nor equivocal: This would neceffitate alterations in 
the ftyle, both as to words and phrafes. Hence it appears to me, 
that the aufwer, which commentators give to the like objection 
againft the PENT ATEUCH, is founded in good fenfe, and fully juf- 
tified by the folution here attempted. The Religion, Law, and 


* From p. 346 to 356 of the Diſſertation. 
Hiftory 
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Hiftory of the Jews were incorporated; and confequently, it was 
the concern of every one to underftand the Scriptures. Nor doth 
the fuperftitious regard, well known to have been long paid to the 
words, and even /etters of ſcripture, at all weaken the force of this 
argument : for that fuperftition arofe but from the time when the 
maſoret doctors fixed the reading, and added the vowel points. I 
have taken the opportunity, the fubject afforded me, to touch upon 
this matter, becaufe it is the only argument of moment, urged by 
Spinofa, againft the antiquity of the Pentateuch ; on which antiquity 
the general argument of this work is fupported, 

The application of all this is very eafy to the cafe in hand: 
The fragment of Zaleucus was part of a body of Laws, which the 
people were obliged to underftand; fo that a change of old words 
and obfolete phrafes would be neceflary: and to make tbis an 
argument againſt the antiquity of the fragment, would be the fame 
good reafoning as to fuppofe, that the remains of the Twelve 
Tables, or the earlier laws in our common Statute boobs, were tho 
forgeries of later times, becaufe full of words unknown to the 
refpective ages in which thofe laws were compofed and enacted. 
But, indeed, the change of obfcure words, or obíolete phraſes, for 
others more clear and intelligible, was a common practice amongſt 
the Pagan writers. Porphyry, making a collection of heathen 
oracles, profefles to have given them juft as he found them, with- 
out the leaft alteration; except, fays he, changing an obfcure 
word, now and then, for one more clear: a practice, which, for 
its fairnefs and frequency, he ranks with amending a corrupted 
word, or reforming the metre *. But this licence was not confined 
to the Ancients; for, being encouraged by the reafon of things, it 
was likely enough (as is, in fact, the cafe) that all times fhould 


© (Imi egyé ti Dic polpieopas as dN Ere eperióuxa, Ste Sio v xai senpartian” ob ph 
c Mio Solesuirm & , & TIPOE TO SAOGEZTEPON. METABEBAHKA, § 25 ni MMU 
a een, 8 ri riv uà wios Tio gen ovilnisles Riga. Porph. apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang, 
lib iii, cap. 7. 
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afford examples of it. One of the editors of Froifart, {peaking 
of his author's text, fays, “ touchant le ftile, & ancienne maniere 
** d'efcrire de noftre auteur, je ne doute point qu'il n'ayt efté 
** quelques autrefois changé & aucunement renouvellé felon les 
* temps .“ All the Editions of Jomville’s life of St. Louis bear 
teftimony to the fame practice; which was fo general that Pafquier 
fays, s il y eut un bon livre compofé par nos Ancêtres, lorfqu'il 
** fut queftion de le tranfcrire, les Copiftes le copioient non felon la 
„ naife langue de l'Auteur, ains felon la leur +.” 

As to the change of dialeé?, the great Critic thus expreffes him- 
ſelf: The lafl argument I Gall ofer againft tbe Laws of Zaleucus, is 
this, that the Preface of them, which Stobæus bas produced, is writ- 
Jen in the common dialect, whereas, it ought to be in the Doric, for 
that was the language of the Locri.— Tbe Laws of Zaleucus therefore 
are commentitious, becaufe they are not in Doric f. 

What hath been faid above will thew this argument to have fmal 
force; but it is urged with a peculiar ill grace by the learned Critic, 
who, in his difertation upon Phalaris, hath difcovered, that Ocellus 
-Lucanus wrote the treatife Of the nature of the univerfe in Doric $: 
‘and from thence rightly concludes, it ought £o be acknowledged for 
a genuine work, which hitherto learned men have doubted of, from this 
very bufinefi of its being writ in tbe common dialect. For we now 
Jee that every word of the true book is faithfully preferved ; the Doric 
being only changed into the ordinary language, at the fancy of fome 
copier ||. Now, furely, the rath ſuſpicions of thoſe learned men in 
the cafe of Ocellus Lucanus, fhould have made him more cautious 
in indulging his own. He fhould have concluded, if this liberty 
was taken with books of mere fpeculation, it was more likely to 
be indulged in works fo neceffary to be underftood as a body of 


* Dennis Sauvage, Avertifement aux Lecteurs., 
+ Rech. L. viii, c. 3. t P. 135, and 358. 
5 P. 47. F. 49. 
laws ; 
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laws; efpecially when he had obferved (after Porphyry) zbat the 
Doric is always clouded with obfcurity *. ö 

Hence, doubtleſs, trans- dialecting was no rare practice. For, be- 
ſides this inſtance of Ocellus Lucanus, we have another, in the 
poems going under the name of Orpheus: which, Jamblichus ſays, 
were written in the Doric diale&. But now the fragments of thefe 
poems, left us by thoſe who did not write in Doric, are in the com- 
mon dialect. It is plain then, they have been tran-dialected. 

2. The learned Critic's other argument for the impoſture runs 
thus: 72e Report of Zaleucus being a Pythagorean, was gathered 
Jrom some paffages in the ſyſtem of laws afcribed to him, for where elfe 
could they meet with it? fo that, if it can be proved be was more 
ancient than Pythagoras, this falfe flory of bis being a Pythagorean 
being taken from that ſyſiem, muft convict it of being a cheat+. He 
then proceeds to prove him more ancient than Pythagoras ; which 
he does, on the whole, with great force of learning and reafoning, 
though his arguments are not all equally well chofen. As where. 
he brings this for a proof that Zaleucus was no ſcholar of Pythago-. 
ras, ** Becaufe he afcribed all his laws to Minerva, from whom he 
** pretended to receive them in dreams: which (in the learned 
** Critic's opinion) has nothing of a Pythagorean in it. For Py- 
“ thagoras's ſcholars afcribed every thing to their mafter : it was 
** always aurcs i with them, be faid it. Therefore, if Zaleucus 
** had been of that fociety, he would certainly have honoured his 
** mafter, by imputing his laws to his inftru&ions 1. But this 
argument is of no weight: for, 1. From what has been faid above 
of the genius of ancient legiflation, it. appears, that the general 
practice required, and the nature of the thing diſpoſed the Lawgiver 
to afcribe his laws to the infpiration of fome God. 2. As to the 
famous reg ipa, it was not peculiar to the Pythagoreans, but 
common to all the fects of Greece, jurare in verba magiftri. A de- 


* P. 517. + P. 337. 1 P. 558. 
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vice to keep them diftin& and feparate from each other; anda 
compendious way of arguing amongft thofe of the fame fchool. It 
would then have been ridiculous to have urged its authority to any 
out of the ſect; more fo, to the common people; and moft of all, 
to them, upon public and practical matters; the avrà; tga being 
ufed only in points of fpeculation, and in the fchools of philofo- 
phy. Indeed, fo unlucky is this argument, that, on the contrary, 
the reader will be apt to conclude, that this very circumftance of 
Zaleucus's afcribing his laws to Minerva, was one of the things 
that gave rife and credit to the report of his being a Pythagorean. 
And, doubtlefs, it would have much weight with thofe who did 
not carefully enough attend to the chronology. For Zaleucu:, in 
this, might be thought to follow both the example and the precept 
of Pythagoras, who himfelf pretended to be infpired by Minerva; 
and taught it to his fcholars as the moft efficacious way of eftab- 
lifhing civil juftice, to propagate the opinion of tbe Gods having an in- 
timate intercourfe with mankind *. 

But notwithftanding the defe& of this argnment, the learned 
eritic, as we faid, proves his point with great clearnefs, that Zaleu- 
cus was earlier than Pythagoras: and, in conclufion, draws the in- 
ference abovementioned, in thefe terms: I was generally reported 
Zaleucus was a Pythagorean ; it it proved be was not. This will 
refute the book itfelf. For if any intimation was given in the book 
that the author was a Pythagorean, the impoflure is evident. ** And yet 
* it is bard to give any other reafon, that foould induce the later 
*€ writers fo call bim a Pythagorean.” — Some impoflor, therefore, 
made a fyftem of laws under tbe name of Zaleucus, and in it gave a 
broad hint that be was a ſebolar of Pythagoras. 

Here he refts his point. Jf, then, it be not bard to give another 
seafon, that foould induce the later writers to call bim a Pythagorean, 
his long difcourfe to prove Zaleucus the earlier of the two, is of no 


* See Jamblichus's Life of Pythagoras, p. 147. cdit, Kuft, 
kind 
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kind of ufe to convict the pretended laws of impofture. I have al- 
ready hinted at another not improbable reafon, which was his hav- 
ing the fame infpiring Goddefs with Pythagoras: And this will be 
much ftrengthened by the obfervation, that Minerva became the 
peculiar patronefs of the Pythagorean Lawgivers, on account of 
the affiftance fhe had given to their mafter. To which we may 
add thefe further circumftances, that the laws were in Doric (and 
fuppofing them genuine, they certainly were fo) which idiom was 
peculiar to the Pythagoric fchool * : and, that the whole proem of 
Zaleucus's laws was formed agreeably to the precepts of Pythagoras 
in this matter; who directs, that, next after the worfhip of the 
Gods, Demon, and Parent worſhip fhould be enjoined +. Now, 
later writers, feeing thefe two vifible marks of a Pythagorean, 
might, without further reflexion, be reafonably difpofed to think 
Zaleucus of that fet. But, as the learned critic has well made out, 
from fure chronological evidence, that this was a miftake, we muft 
feek for fome other caufe of the uniformity between them; which 
I take to be this: Zaleucus, when Pythagoras flourithed, was in the 
higheft repute in Greece for legiflation; which might incline this 
philofopher to imitate him, both in his infpiring Goddefs, and in 
the proem of his laws: fo that pofterity only miftook the copy far 
the original. This they might very well co; for Pythagoras and 
his fc& had foon engrofled all the glory in the practice of lawgiving: 
and this leads me to another probable caufe of the common opinion 
of Zaleucus's being a Pythagorean: The character of this fect, as 
will be feen hereafter, was fo great for legiflation, that after-ages 
thought nothing could be'done to purpofe in that way, which had 
not a Pythagorean for its author. So, befides Zaleucus, the ancients 
fuppofed Charondas, Numa f, Zamolxis $, Phytius, Theocles, 

* See note [B], at the enc of this book. 

T MR R rè NU ra xg rd Dugcénion, error wonsha N vi. Jamb. Vit. Pyth. e. xxx. p. 148. 

1 Quinetiam arbitror propter Fyibagertorum admirationem, Numam quoque regem 
Pythagereum à poiterioribus exiſtimatum. Tull. Tuſe. Difp. lib. iv. c. 1. Edit. Ox. 4to. 
T. II. p. 331. 

§ Herod. 1b, ir. e. 95. Edit, Gale, 
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Elicaon, Ariftocrates, nay the very Drurps*, the legiflators of 
Gaul, and, in a word, all the eminent Lawgivers who lived any 
where about the time of Pythagoras, to be inſtructed by him. But 
will the learned Critic fay, that, therefore, all thefe Legiflators were 
imaginary perfons, and did not give laws to their feveral cities? 
This notion, arifing from Pythagoras's great character and reputa- 
tion, was nurfed up and improved by his followers themfelves, to 
beget honour to their mafter ; as, in fact, appears from feveral paſ- 
fages in Jamblichus’s life of that Philofopher. So that was there no 
more in it than this; as Zaleucus's Inftitutions were in great repute, 
we might very naturally account for the miftake. 

But, laftly, it is, indeed, very true, (as the learned Critic fuf- 
pected) that the principal ground of the report of Zaleucus being 4 
Pythagorean, was from fome paffages in the ſiſtem of laws afcribed to 
bim. He is only too hafty in his conclufion, that therefore tbefè 
mufi needs convicl the ſyſtem of a cheat. What hurried him on, was 
his fuppofing, that no fuch report could be gathered from paffages in 
the fyftem, but fuch as muft be an intimation that the author was a 
Pythagorean: and that there is no difference between giving and 
taking an intimation. If, then, this report might be gathered from 
paffages which contained no intimation, and if the reader might un- 
derftand that to be fuch which the writer never intended ; the con- 
fequence will be, that the credit of thefe fragments will remain 
unfhaken, though we grant the learned Critic his whole premifes, 
and all the fa&s he contends for. 

It feems, then, to be certain, that the report of Zaleucus’s being 
a Pythagorean arofe principally from a paffage in his fyftem of 
laws. And it was not difficult to difcover what it was. Za- 
leucus in his preface {peaks of an EviL centus or Dæmon, AAT- 
MON KAKOS, as influencing men to wickednefs. This, though 
a notion of the higheft 4 antiquity, whofe origin and author are 

much 


* Ammian, Marcell. lib. xv. c. 9. p. 75. Edit. Gronov. fol. 1693. 
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much diſputed, yet became at length the diſtinguiihing doctrine of 
the Pythagoreans. Plutarch, fpeaking of Pythagoras's opinion of 
the firft principle, fays, that that philofopher called the Afonad, 
God, and Duad, the eviL Genius *. Which Duad the Pythago- 
reans ufed extremely to vilify, as the caufe of all evil, under the 
name of the BAD PRINCIPLE, as Plutarch would make us believe +. 
The application of this doctrine I fuppofe Pythagoras might borrow 
from Zaleucus, and here again pofterity be miftaken only in the 
original author. However, we may colle& from the fame Plutarch, 
that that opinion was cultivated by all the ancient Lawgivers. For 
this learned man, who favoured the notion of Two PRINCIPLES, 
the one good, the other evil, affects, I obferve, to draw every an- 
cient writer, who but mentions an evi demon, into his own ſect. 
In his treatife of Ifis and Ofiris, he fpeaks to this purpoſe, That 
* it was a moft ancient opinion, delivered as well by Lawcivers 
** as Divines, that the world was neither made by Chance, neither 
** did one Caufe govern all things, without oppofition 1." 


Edit.” Amſtel. 1692, 4to. Ove ofa ux 75» IIANY ITAAAIQN tov &rotoralo d, 
aeodixtoba dyor ùs vd Pača Jaminia x; Baonara, gef voi, d dslpdow xj rad epi- 
Siow énrápma, Tatax; x) Qu; i, oel x; oparia vip Serin* óc pe Sapeiaihe asier: 
ly ty ang x J, BN lor. ii peleas pila vip vA voxezo* Plut. Vita Dionis, in 
initio. 
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€. 7. p» 1624. E. S. (T.. II. p. 88 1. D. Edit. Francof. 1599, fol.) 
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amongft the ill names faid to be given by the Pythagoreans, to the dad principle, was, 
becauic, in their ſuperſlitious defignations of the various qualities of numbers, this Avà; 
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This notion therefore, delivered in the proem of Zaleucus’s law, 
might be very well talen for an intimation of the author's being a Py- 
thagorean, and yet, not being fo given, it has not the leaft tendency 
to ditcredit the compilation. 

On the whole then, I prefume, it appears, that the credit of 
thefe remains ftands unfhaken by any thing the learned Critic has 
advanced to the contrary ; and that we may fafely produce them as 
of the antiquity they lay claim to. 

Thus Zaleucus begins his preface: ** Every inhabitant, whether 
** of town or country, fhould firft of all be firmly perfuaded of 
** the being and exiftence of the Gods: which belief he will be 
** readily induced to entertain, when he contemplates the heavens, 
** regards the world, and obferves the difpofition, order, and har- 
** mony of the univerfe ; which can neither be the work of blind 
** chance, nor of man. Thefe Gods are to be worfhipped as the 
** caufe of all the real good we enjoy. Every one therefore fhould 
** fo purify, and poſſeſs his mind, as to have it clear of all kinds of evil; 
** being perfuaded that God is not honoured by a wicked perfon, nor 
** acceptably ferved, like miferable man, with ſumptuous ceremo- 
** nies, or taken with coftly facrifices, but with Virtue only, and 
** a conftant difpofition to good and juft actions. On which ac- 
** count, every one fhould labour all he can to become good, both 
s in practice and principle, whereby he will render himfelf dear 
** and acceptable to God; fhould fear more that which leads to 
** ignominy and difhonour, than that which leads to lofs of wealth 
** and fortune ; and efteem him the beft Citizen, who gives up his 
** worldly goods, rather than renounce his honefty and love of 
* juftice: But thofe, whofe headftrong appetites will not fuffer them 
* to be reſtrained within the limits of thefe things, and whofe 
** hearts are turned with a natural bias towards evil, whether they 
** be men or women, citizens or fojourners, fhould be told, to have 
** the Gods always in mind, to think upon their nature, and of the 
** judgments they have in ftore for wicked men; to fet before them- 

e felocs 
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e: felves the dreadful bour of death, a period they muft all arrive at; 
c when the memory of evil actions paf will feize the finner with remorfe, 
** accompanied with the fruitlefs wiſb, that be bad ſubmitted bis actions 
4 to the rules of juftice. Every one, therefore, fhould fo watch 
** over his behaviour, as if that hour were fill prefent with him, and 
** attended all his motions: which will be the way to kecp up in 
** himfelf an exact regard to right and juftice. Bur ir THE WICKED 
** DEMON BE INSTANT TO INFLUENCE HIM TO EVIL, let him fly to 
& the altars and temples of the Gods, as the fureft afylum from that 
** crueleft and wickedeft of tyrants, Evir, and implore their aflii- 
** tance to drive her far from him. To this end, let him alfo have 
** recourfe to thofe, whofe reputations are high for probity and 
* virtue *; whom he may hear difcourfe of the happinefs of good, 
** and the vengeance attending evil men 4." ' 


* Meaning the men fet apart for the fervice of religion, fuch as Virgil defcribes in his 

Elyfium, Æneid. L. vi. p. 265. l. 21. Edit, Venet, Svo, 1658. 
Quique facerdotes cati, dum vita manebat ; 
Quique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti, 

Which not only fhews the Legiflator's fenfe of their ufe, but of the neceffity of their 
pradifing what they teach to others. 

$ Tas sunia the wider i) no xdpar, devas e. enirn Herr S ropigers St eb, S 
EonGrizesag i; paron, Y vi» neguen, & Tan io actes dare ν & vat & yxp texas, ot d. e 
sivas daf, ciGsobas Ñ teres xb iur, oe citing bas Amal uc à ya, TZ 2 Alper 
quinis. “Ranson be Ixy S Se d shy abis dx», edes vd nerds gabe: č; & 
res Sede ix’ alpina Qui, n Sipecideras ardiai, Sh realption; vdr Grafen, xal 
poxin igur, GAN’ Ail È Hi, site a Ilor ny i. Aw Taarer d sig Kapn yasir 
aka, & palo. nb gongir Tèr piola drein deo · pè ned. cà; d; xf r. Na. 
Ha v sis ale N Tuita x) Toras AHj,jᷣ seng Tis v (rino i pror 18 Kade 
x Ni does R pò jako webs taba vd ipo oντν e v R exon Duero Nee re à h 
EF apir Sag waar vert Tobro méme, & eeu & Etrciness utpiissas Suis à; olo, & 
Rag tri vid vo &linen G vibes bl età dor tir dfb sire, ird yras à v0 inary 
T8 Arat 2d Gr wën yp Au Kr ven pirun Twan Hα̈ͥi⁰ee Dr S 
iS hd T8. Heu wara wre has Nu, et rest A AT ire wap ixárne g asi gveemnte 
wie nadie tören, óc & mapia" Fre yng be Are vd n d Re ge là» Mi vw car 
nn,, KAKOE reser eji; &a Nie eric racs x) d Y ne, Quysita tie a · ius 
ù; dio ret d 9) N ind reds; Side ef arrn" iom B & e Jene 
Bikar iyon; l &, Ia AU expl dan Bu, g xence dvdgse vf na Are vr. 
ae Rine Apud Stobæum, Serm. xlii. p. 279. lin. 15. Tiguri, fol. t539. 
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One would wonder, that any man, who had attentively confi- 
dered this admirable fragment, could think it the forgery of a So- 
phift. It is plain, the author of it underftood human nature and 
fociety at another rate. He hath not only given us an exact por- 
trait of natural Religion; but, in applying it to the State, hath ex- 
plained the ufe and fubferviency of its parts to the three great 
claſſes of mankind. He hath recommended the intrinfic excellence 
of virtue, and compliance with the Will and example of the Gods, 
to thofe who are of fo ingenuous and well framed a nature as to 
be always difpofed to embrace truth and right: to others, of a lets 
heroic turn of mind, fuch who idolize their Honour, he holds out 
fame and ignominy, as the infeparable attendants of good and evil 
actions: and, to the common run of more intractable and perverfe 
tempers, he preaches up the doctrine of future rewards and punifb- 
ments . I will only obferve, it appears to have been from hence, 
that Po oA ius borrowed the beautiful paflage, which is quoted 
at large, in the firſt book of this difcourfe. 

Thus Zartucus. And much in the fame fafhion does Cua 
RONDAS introduce his Laws. 

In imitation of the practice, Prato likewife, and Cicero both 
preface their Laws with the ſanctions of Religion. And though 
thefe two great men were not, ftrictly fpeaking, Lawgivers in form; 
yet we are not to fuppofe that what they wrote in this fcience, was 
like the dreams of the Sophifts, for the amufement of the idle and 
curious, They were both well practifed in affairs, and deeply con- 
verfant in human nature; and they formed their fpeculative Intti- 
tutes on the plan, and in the fpirit and views of ancient legifla- 
tion: the foundation of Plato's being the Artic Laws; and the 
foundation of Cicero's, the Twelve Tables: who himfelf takes care 
to warn us of this particular. In imitation of Plato, the moft 
** learned, and, at the fame time, the wiſeſt of the philofophers, 
* who wrote beſt t of a republic, and likewife, feparately, of the 

** ]aws 


* Ste no e C, st the end of this Bo k. 
+ Dread here, with Turnebus, gai princeps. de rep. confcripft. Lambin objects to this 
reading, bxcaufe we gather from Ariſtotle, that Plato «ves net the ffl whe wrote of a repatlic; 
he 
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e laws thereof, I think it will be proper, before I give the law it- 
** ſelf *, to fay fomewhat in recommendation of it: which, I ob- 
** ferve, was the method of Zaleucus and Charondas, For their 
** fyftem of laws was not an exerciſe of wit, or defigned for the 
** amufement of the indolent and curious, but compofed for the ufe 
s of the public in their feveral cities. Tbe, Plato imitated; as 
** thinking this likewife to be the bufinefs of Law; to gain fome- 
** what of its end by the gentler methods of perfuafion, and not 
** carry every thing by mere force and fear of punifhment 4." 


he fuppofing priuceps fignified grimas, whereas it means optimus, This was Tully*s opinion 
of Plato, as may be gathered from many places in his writings, And in this fenfe, 
Turnebus, without doubt, underftood the word ; a fenfe familiar to his author, as in 
Fer, lib. iv, cap. 49. in qua {Patria} multis virtutibus & beneficiis floruit pu TG.“ 
But the word primus itfelf is fometimes ufed in this fenfe of princeps; as in Virgil, 
Prima quod ad Trojam 

* ** Ut priufquam ipfam degem recitem, de ejus legis lord: dicam," This paffage ié 
not without its difficulty. If by Lex be meant the whole fyftem of his laws, which the 
tenor of the difcourfe leads one to fuppofe; then, by Laus, the recommendation of it, 
we are to underſtand his fhewing, as he does in the following chapter, that the Gods 
interefted themfelves very much in the obfervance of civil laws; which implies, that 
they were indeed their laws: and fo Tully calls them, in the 4th chapter of this book : 
* Ita principem legem illam, & ultimam, mentem effe dicebant, omnia ratione aut co · 
** gentis, aut vetantis Dei; ex qua illa lex quam Dii humano generi dederunt, recte 
* eft LAUDATA,’ And the fhewing that civil laws came originally from the Gods, was 
the higheft recommendation of them. But if by Lex we are to underftand only the 
frf law of the fyftem, which begins, ** Ad Divos adeunto cafte,” &c. then by Laus is 
meant his fhewing, 2$ he does likewife in the following chapter, the ufe and fervice of 
religion to civil ſociety. 

+ Sed, ut vir dodtiffimus fecit Plato, atque idem graviffimus philofophorum omnium, 
qui princeps de republica conſeripſit, idemque feparatim de legibus cjus, id mihi creda 
effe faciendum ; ut priufquam ipfam legem recitem, de ejus legis laude dicam. Quod 
idem & Zaleucum & Charondam feciffe video ; cum quidem illi non ftudii & delectationis, 
fed reipublice caufa leges civitatibus fuis fcripferunt, Quos imitatus Plato, videlicet hoc 
quoque legis putavit effe, perfuadere aliquid, non omnia vi ac minis cogere, De Legg. 
lib. ii, cap. 6. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 141. 


Ya ficte, 
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Here, -we fee, he intimates, that Plato and himſelf had the fame 
view, in writing laws, with Zaleucus and Charondas: namely, 
the fervice of a Public. The difference between them was, that the 
two Originals were employed by their country; and the two Co- 
piefts generoufly undertook an office they were not called to. 

However, Plato and Cicero are the greateft authorities antiquity 
could afford, and the moft deferving to be heard in this matter. 
Plato makes it the neceſſary introduction to his laws, to eftablith 
the being and providence of tbe Gods by a law againft sacRiLEGE.. And 
he explains what he means by /acrilege, in the following words: 
** Either the denial of the being of the Gods; or, if that be owned, 
** the denial of their providence over men ; or, thirdly, the teach- 
* ing, that they are flexible, and eafy to be cajoled by prayer and 
16 fácrifice *." And afterwards; ** It is not of ſmall confequence, 
** that what we here reafon about the Gods, fhould, by all means, 
** be made probable ; as, that they ARE ; and, that they are coop ; 
** and that their concern for juftice takes place of all other human 
s confiderations, For this, in our opinion, feems to be the nobleft 
** and beft PREFACE that can be made to a body of laws +.” In com- 
pliance with this declaration, Cicero's. Preface to his laws, is con- 
ceived in the following terms: ** Let our citizen then be firft of all 
firmly perfuaded of the government and dominion of the Gods ; 
** that they are the lords and maſters of the world; that all things 
“ are diſpoſed by their power, direction, and providence ; and that 
** the whole race of mankind is in the higheft manner indebted to. 
** them; that they are intimately acquainted with every one's ſtate 
and condition; that they know what he does, what he thinks; with: 


* à b nor tpi doer, 8 v -x bye, 8 2d Nee Slas & eilig is &.. - 
v S reiron, siwapapulirres svar, Suriais v t exgalepin;. De Legg. lib. x. p. 885. B. 
Tom. II. Edit. H. Steph. fol. 

+ dapin & & chu Et ird Tox ròs Aug Mr Petr, de duet H cist, » p ayabo, 
Jaw iih, Art de- o yàp viro Vi rig &xdilus sae sepio . v ij Gceroo 
epi pier & 170. Id. ibid. : 

** what 
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** what difpofition of mind, and with what degrec of pietv he per- 
forms the acts and offices of religion; aud that, accordingly, they 
** make a diſtinction between the good and bad. The mind being 
* imbued with thefe opinions, will never deviate from TRUTH 
„ and UTILITY. And what truth is more evident than this, that 
** no one fhould be fo ftupidly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe, there is 
„Mind and Reafon in himfelf, and yet none in the Heavens and 
** the World ; or, that thofe things, whofe ufes and directions can 
** fcarce be comprehended with the utmoft ftretch of human fa- 
** culties, may yet perform their motions without an underftanding 
Ruler? But, He whom the courfes of the heavenly bodies, the 
** viciffitudes of day and night, the orderly temperature of the 
4. ſcaſons, and the various bleſſings which the earth pours out for 
& our fuftenance and pleafure, will not excite, nay compel to gra- 
** titude, is unfit even to be reckoned in the number of men. And 
* fince things endowed with reafon, are more excellent than thofe 
** which want it; and that it is impiety to fay, any particular is 
** more excellent than the univerfa] Nature: wc muft needs confefs 
** this Nature to be endowed with reafon. That thefe opinions are 
* likewife s/eful, who can deny, when he confiders what ſtability 
* is derived to the Public from within, by the religion of an oath ; 
** and what fecurity it enjoys from without, by thofe holy rites 
** which affirm national treaties and conventions: how efficacious. 
** the fear of divine pupifhment is, to deter men from wickednefs ; 
** and what purity of manners muft rcign in that Society, where 
* the immortal Gods themfelves are believed to interpofe both as 
% judges and witnefles? Here you have the PRoEM of the law: for 
** fo Plato calls it *. 

And 


* © Sitigitur jam hoc a principio perſuaſum civibus, dominos effe omnium rerum ac mo- 
deratores Deos, eaque que gerantur, eorum geri, ditione, ac numine, cofdemque op- 
time de genere hominum mereri; & qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid in fe admittat, 
qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones, intueri; piorumque & impiorum habere ratio- 

à d nea, 
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And then follow the laws themfelves; the firft of which is con- 
ceived in thefe words : ** Let thofe who approach the Gods, be pure 
** and undefiled; let their offerings be ſeaſoned with piety, and all 
** oftentation of pomp omitted: the God himſelf will be his own 
** avenger on tranfgreffors. Let the Gods, and thofe who were ever 
** reckoned in the number of Celeftials, be worfhiped ; and thofe 
« likewife, whom their merits have raifed to heaven; fuch as HER- 
** cuLEs, Bacchus, ZEscuLAPIUS, CasTom, Pol. Lux, and Ro- 
* MULUS, And let chapels be erected in honour to thoſe qualities, 
** by whofe aid mortals arrive thither, fuch as Reason, VIRTUE, 
* Prety, and Goop-FaltH *.“ 


SECT. IV. 


HE next ftep the Legiflator took, was to fupport and af- 
firm the general doctrine of a Provipence, which he had 
delivered in his laws, by a very circumftantial and popular method 
of inculcating the belief of a future fate of rewards and punifbments. 


nem. His enim rebus imbute mentes, haud fane abhorrebunt ab utili, & a vera fene 
tentia, Quid eft enim verius, quàm neminem effe oportere tam ftulte arrogantem, ut 
in fe rationem & mentem putet ineffe, in celo mundoque non putet? aut ut ea, quz vig 
fumma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione moveri putet? Quem vero aſlrorum 
ordines, quem dierum no&iumque viciffitudines, quem menfium temperatio, quemque 
ea, quz gignuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum effe cogant, hunc hominem omnino 
numerari qui decet? Cumque omnia, que rationem habent, preftent iis, quz fint rae 
tionis expertia, nefafque fit dicere, ullam rem preftare nature omnium rerum: rationem 
ineffe in ea confitendum eft. Utiles effe autem opiniones has, quis neget, cum intelligat, 
quim multa firmentur jurejurando, quanta falutis fint fœderum religiones, quàm multos 
divini fupplicii metus a fcelere revocarit ; quamque fanéta fit focietas civium inter ipfos, 
Diis immortalibus interpofitis tum judicibus tum teftibus, Habes legis procemium; fic 
enim hoc appellat Plato. De Legg. lib. ii. c. 7. Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. p. 141, 42. 

* Ad divos adcunto cafè; pietatem adhibento; opes amovento, Qui fecus faxit, 
Deus ipfe vindex erit.—— Divos, & cos qui cæleftes femper habiti, colunto: & ollos, 
quos endo celo merita vocaverint, Herculem, Liberum, /Efculapium, Caftorem, Pols 
lucem, Quirinum. Aft olla, propter quz datur homini adfcenfus in celum, mentem, 
virtutem, pietatem, fidem, earumque laudum delubra funto, De Legg. lib. ii, c. 8. 
Edit. Ox. 4to. T. III. Pe 142, 43. 


This 
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This was by the inftitution of the Mysteries, the moft facred 
part of pagan Religion ; and artfully framed to ftrike deeply and 
forcibly into the minds and i imaginations of the people. 

I propofe, therefore, to give a full and diſtinct account of this 
whole matter : and the rather, becaufe it is a thing little known or 
attended to: the Ancients, who wrote exprefly on the Myferies, 
fuch as Melanthius, Menander, Hicefius, Sotades, and others, not 
being come down to us. So that the modern writers on this fub- 
je& are altogether in the dark concerning their origine and end; 
not excepting Meurfius himfelf: to whom, however, I am much 
indebted, for abridging my labour in the fearch of thofe paſſages of 
antiquity, which make mention of the EtLEusINIAN Myfteries, and 
for bringing the greater part of them together under one view *. 

To avoid ambiguity, it will be proper to explain the term. Each 
of the pagan Gods had (befides the public and open) a fecret worfbip + 
paid unto him : to which none were admitted but thofe who had 
been felected by preparatory ceremonies, called in1T1aTIoN. This 
ſecret worſbip was termed the MYSTERIES. 

But though every God had, befides his opes worfhip, the ſecret 
likewife ; yet this latter did not every where attend the former; but 
only there, where he was the patron God, or in principal efteem. 
Thus, when in confequence of that intercommunity of paganifm, 
which will be explained hereafter, one nation adopted the Geds of 
another, they did not always take in at the fame time, the fecret 
«vorfbip or Myfleries of that God: fo, in Rome, the public and 
open worfhip of Bacchus was in ufe long before his Myſteries were 
admitted. But, on the other hand again, the worfhip of the ftrange 
God was fometimes introduced only for the fake of his Myſterirs: 


* Eleufinia: five de Cereris Eleuſinæ facro. 

+ Strabo, in his tenth book of his Geography, p. n6 Gron. Ed. writes thus: 
Veni» dh viro, ij tir EAAS i) tiv Bae qe» isi, Tò và € e * ai, le fla rd @ourelan, 
rat ple ov inIusmony, TÀc & xup’ È v we Nad puces; à; & ae KALTA? MEN MYZTI-* 
KAY, TAZ AE EN OANEPDe xj vid ft Stas Oso, 

as, 
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as, in the fame city, that of Ifis and Ofiris. Thus ftood the cafe 
in general; the particular exceptions to it, will be feen in the fe- 
quel of this diflertation. 

The firft and original Myferies, of which we have any fure ac- 
count, were thofe of Iſis and Oſiris in EGYPT; from whence they 
were derived to the Greeks *, under the prefidency of various 
Gods +, as the inftitutor thought moft for his purpofe: Zoroaſter 
brought them into Perſia: Cadmus and Inachus into Greece at 
large 1 5 Orpheus into Thrace: Melampus into Argis ; Trophonius 
into Boeotia; Minos into Crete; Cinyras into Cyprus; and Erech-' 
theusinto Athens. And as in Egypt they were to Ifis and Ofiris; 
fe in Afia they were to Mithras ; in Samothrace to the Mother of 
the Gods; in Boeotia to Bacchus; in Cyprus to Venus; in Crete 
to Jupiter; ia Athens to Ceres and Proferpine; in Amphifla to 


* Diod, Sic. lib. i. Eudoxus faid, as Plutarch informs us, that the Egyptians in- 
vented this fable concerning Jupiter Ammon, or the Supreme God,— That his Legs being 
unfeparated, very flame drove him into folitude; but that Iſis fplit and divided them, 
and by that means fet him at liberty to walk about the World. soi egi , Avis 6 Evdoges, 
Laboe Alyesliu;, és rd oxehin ov witg wa draping Baku, ix” ae xb, Ig. 
Are. "R & "low haries x) haricnen và ige rad TU oH roc, d griseda, Tw wepia» agir yi 
De If. &..O&r. Vol. I. pag. 670. Edit. Steph. 8vo. The moral of the fable is plainly 
this, as we fhall fee more plainly hereafter, That the rinst cause was kept unknown, 
till the Egyptian Afyfcries of Iüs revealed him amongſt their &xéjfsla 5 which AMyferies 
were communicated to the Greeks, and, through them, to the reft of mankind. But 
the Image under which the fable is conveyed, was taken from the form of the Egyptian 
Statues of the Gods, which the workmen made with their Legs undivided, When the 
Greek Artifts firft fhewed them how to form their Gods in a walking Pofture, the attitude 
fo alarmed their Worfhipers, that they bound them with Chains, left they fhould defert 
their own Country. For the People imagined that their Gods, on the leaft ill humour.or 
diſguſt, had a ftrange propenfity to thew them a fair pair of heels. 

$ 0 N 2 Auge, x rie Ila, x; mires rd CrepoPegion, xj Tüs Ex tv,, Tag Tele 
Yas "Opps, arte Orte t, als rác Abisat iré, x} aic AITYTYTON. , rà tis ice. x; 
78 'OripdO- di; rd de Anis i rd Armes palijus ofa. Theodoretus, Therapeut. i, 

$ "Buide & de (ex: à waf “Ene Hur ri Y ondes egre wap AITTIITIOIE, x 
amà Oli, xj Geni, xj BaCvrerios, xaxd driven pling Give vt d; "EXna; à ad tis Toe 
AIT'TTITION x; irè Kadpw x) wed të l "ATID meros , & ori Tu 
“Ming. Epiphan, adv, Har, lib. i. Hæreſ. iv, 

Caftor, 
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Caftor and Pollux; in Lemnos to Vulcan, and fo to others, in 
other places, the number of which is incredible *. 

But their end, as well as nature, was the fame in all; to teach 
the doctrine of a FUTURE STATE. In this, Origen and Celfus 
agree; the two moft learned writers of their feveral parties. The 
firft, minding his adverfary of the difference between the future hfe 
promifed by the Gofpel, and that taught in Paganifm, bids him 
compare the Chriftian doctrine with what all the fe&s of Philofo- 
phy, and all the Myferies, amongft Greeks and Barbarians, taught 
concerning it +: And Celfus, in his turn, endeavouring to thew 
that chriftianity had no advantage over paganifm in the efficacy ot 
ſtronger ſanctions, exprefles himfelf to this purpofe: ** But now, 
** after all, juft as you believe eternal punifhments, fo do the Mi- 
** nifters of the facred rites, and thofe who initiate into, and prefide 
ss in the Myferies . 

They continued long in religious reverence: fome were more 
famous and more extenfive than others; to which many accidents 
concurred, The moft noted were the Orpuic, the Baccuic, the 
ErEusiN1AN, the SAMOTHRACIAN, the Casiric, and the Mi- 
THRIAC. 


* Poftulat quidem magnitudo materiz, atque ipfius defenfionis officium, ut fimiliter 
ceteras turpitudinum fpecies perfequamur : vel quas produnt antiquitatis hiftoriz, vel 
mxſteria illa continent facra, quibus initiis nomen eft, & quz non omnibus vulgo, fed 
paucorum taciturnitatibus tradi licet. Sed Sacrorum innumeri ritus, atque affixa deformi- 
tas fingulis, corporaliter prohibet univerfa nos exequi. Arnob, adv, Gentes, lib. v. 
p. 165. Edit. Plantini, 8vo, 1582. 

t -K. ixdrur Ah aigtow ir EM & Baptatec MYETHPIQAH. Orig. cont. Celf. 
lib. iii, p. 160. Sp. Ed. 

t Madura uds, à Bümre, dosie o) Mot alise gig Pro xj ei rd n burov Aare: 
rural vt G uvraliyei, lib. viii, p. 408. And that nothing very heterodox was taught in 
the myſteries concerning a future ſtate, I collect from the anfwer Origen makes to Celfus, 
who had preferred what was taught in the Myſteries of Bacchus on that point, to what ` 
the Chriftian Religion revealed concerning it fl pis i» tie Bax rAdio size tis i 
enbxiis y, are palis lib. ir. p. 167. 


Vol. I. 2 Euripides 
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Euripides makes Bacchus fay, in his tragedy of that name *, that 
the Orgies were celebrated by all foreign nations, and that he came 
to introduce them amongft the Greeks. And it is not improbable, 
but feveral barbarous nations might have learned them of the 
Egyptians long before they came into Greece. The Druids of Bri- 
tain, who had, as well as the Brachmans of India, divers of their 
religious rites from thence, celebrated the Orgies of Bacchus, as we 
learn from Dionyfius the African. And Strabo having quoted Arte- 
midorus for a fabulous ftory, fubjoins, ** But what he fays of Ceres 
** and Proferpine is more credible, namely, that there is an ifland 
** near. Britain, where they perform the fame ritcs to thofe two 
** Goddefles as are ufed in Samothrace +.” But, of all the Mys- 
TERIES, thofe which bore that name, by way of eminence, the 
ELkVusIxIAN, celebrated at Athens in honour of Ceres, were by far 
the moft renowned; and, in courſe of time, eclipfed, and almoſt 
fwallowed up the reft. Their neighbours round about very early 
practifed thefe Myfleries to the negle& of their own: in a little 
time all Greece and Afia Minor were initiated into them: and at 
length they fpread ever the whole Roman empire, and even beyond 
the limits of it. I infift not,” fays Tully, * on thofe facred and 
** auguft rites of ELeusis, where, from the remoteft regions, men 
„ came to be initiated 1." And we are told in Zofimus, that 
** thefe moft holy rites were then fo extenfive, as to take in the 
% whole race of mankind $." Ariſtides calls Eleufis, the common 
temple of the earth ||. And Paufanias fays, the rites performed there 


„Act. II. 

+ nim & de A. g rss wee re Pri Çarls ib Nee es T3 Berrlanxs, xal Ge 
Spores ros; i» Tafebęguð te v AH v Ki inoweuiras. Strabonis Geogr. lib. iv. p 137. 
lin, 26. Edit. Caſaub. The nature of theſg Samothracian rites is explained aſter - 
wards, 

1 Omitto Ecevsinam ſanctam illam & auguftam : ubi initiantur gentes orarum ule 
timz. Nat. Deor, lib. i. c. 42. Edit. Ox. 4*. T. ii. p. 432. 

§ Tà curige'e Tò érbgeruey Ri A uorápa. lib. iv. 

I Opis È xenón dt Nc tipan tHe Hue dye. Ariſtidis Eleufinia, in initio, 

for 
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for the promotion of piety and virtue, as much excelled all other 
rites, as the Gods excelled the Heroes *. 

How this happened, the nature and turn of the People, who in- 
troduced thefe Myferies, will account for. Athens was a city the 
moft devoted to Religion of any upon the face of the earth. On 
this account their poet Sophocles calls it the facred building of the 
Gods +, his figure of fpeech alluding to its fabulous foundation. Nor 
was it a lefs compliment St. Paul intended to pay the Athenians, 
when he faid, “Avdpes "Abyvaier xara ware de Sera sScespeovestpus Opes 
diere. And Jofephus tells us, that they were univerfally efleemed 
the moft religious people of Greece §. Hence, in theſe matters, Athens 
became the pattern and ftandard to the reft of the world. 

In diſcourſing, therefore, of the MvsTER1ES in general, we fhall 
be forced to take our ideas of them chiefly from what we find prac- 
tiled in the Elegſinian. Nor need we fear to be miftaken ; the END 
of all being the fame, and all having their common orIGINAL from 
Egypt. 

To begin with the general purpofe and defign of their Inftitu- 
tion. This will be underftood, by fhewing what they communia 
cated promifcuoufly to all. 

To ſupport the doctrine of a PROVIDENCE, which, they taught, 
governed the world ||, they inforced the belief of a FUTURE STATE 
of rewards and punifhments **, by every fort of contrivance. But 


© Oi yàp e vov “EAAGrwe ratio vi» "EXteenias «ties wien i iu ? deu, verity 
yer Wiuéreqos, tow x; rùs Orbs ee dese, Phocica, Il. X. c. 31. p. 876. In this 
elegant fimilitude he feems plainly to allude to the /éeret of the my/feries; which, as we 
fhall fee, confifted in an explanation of the origin of bere-verfbip, and the nature of the 
kity. 

1 Electra, act. ii. fc. i. AGHNON TON GEOAMHTON,— 

t Act. Apoſt. xvii. az. 

§ —siovlsrdzus rà» EN Arg Abyuous Cont. Ap. lib. ii. tom. II. edit. Oxon. folio, 
1720. cap. 15. pag. 1373. lin. 12. 

U Plutarch. de If. & Oũr. 

** [Myfteriis} neque folum, & e. Sed etiam eum srz MELIORE MCRIENDI, Tull. d 
Legg. lib. ii. e. 14. Edit. Ox. 4% t. III. p. 148. 
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as this did not quite clear up the intricate ways of Providence, 
they added the doctrine of a METEMPsYCHo:1s, or the belief of a 
prior flate: as we learn from Cicero, and Porphyry *; the latter 
of whom informs us, that it was taught in the Myferies of the 
Perſian Mithras. This was an ingenious folution, invented by the 
Egyptian Lawgivers, to remove all doubts concerning the moral 
attributes of God +; and fo, by adding a prior to a future flate, to 
eftablifh the firm belief of his Providence. For the Lawgiver well 
knew how precarious that belief was, while the moral attributes of 
God remained doubtful and uncertain. 

In cultivating the do&rine of a future life, it was taught, that 
the Initiated fhould be happier in that ftate than all other mortals: 
that while the fouls of the profane, at their leaving the body, 
ſtuck faft in mire and filth, and remained in darknefs, the fouls of 
the Initiated winged their flight directly to the happy iflands, and 
the habitations of the Gods . This doctrine was as neceffary for 
the fupport of the Myſteries, as the Myfleries were for the ſupport 
of the doctrine. But now, left it fhould be miftaken, that initiation 
alone, or any other means than a virtuous life, intitled men to this 
future happinefs, the Myferies openly proclaimed it as their chief 
bufinefs, to reftore the foul to its original purity. lt was the end 
** and defign of initiation," fays Plato, 1** to reftore the foul to that 
+ flate, from whence it fell, as from its native feat of perfection 5. 


* Kat yap Mina waur lr) rör re, ri» METEMYYXOZIN ha’ $ ip loina by Tes 
18 Mikea norm. De Abſt. lib. iv. $ 16. Edit. Cantabr. 1665, Svo. 

t So Tully. Ex quibus humanz vitæ erroribus & srumnis fit, ut interdum veteres 
ili five vates, five in facris In TI OR tradendis divine mentis interpretes, qui nos ob 
aliqua fcelera fufcepta in vita fuperiore, poenarum luendarum cauffa, natos effe dixerunt, 
aliquid vidiffe videantur, Fragm. ex lib. de Philoſophia. "vd 

2 Plato in Phædone, p. 69. C. p. 81. A. t. I. Edit. Henr. Stephani.— Ariflides 
Eleuſinià, t. I. p. 451. Edit. Canteri, 8vo. & apud Stobæum, Serm. 119, &c. Schol. 
Arift. in Ranis. Diog. Laert. in vita Diog. Cynici. 

$ Semi, rd rOata» igen, al; sides Svalayein tag Foxas inso q & viv aqérm Utorésosfo zabobon, 
ói úT px% In Phædone. 
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They contrived that every thing fhould tend to thew the neceſſity 
of virtue; as appears from Epictetus. ‘* Thus the Myferies become 
** uleful; thus we feize the true fpirit of them; when we begin to 
** apprehend that every thing therein was inftituted by the Ancients, 
** tor inftruction and amendment of life “.“ Porphyry gives us 
fume of thofe moral precepts, which were inforced in the Myfteries, 
as to honour their parents, to cffer up fruits to the Gods, and to forbear 
cruelty towards animals +. For the accomplifhment of this purpofe, 
it was required in the 4/pirant to the Myſteries, that he fhould be 
of a clear and unblemifhed Character, and free even from the fuf- 
picion of any notorious crime f. . To come at the truth of his 
Character, he was feverely interrogated by the Prieft or Hierophant, 
impreffing on him the fame fenfe of obligation to conceal nothing, 
as is now done at the roman Confeflional $. Hence it was, that 
when Nero, after the murder of his mother, took a journey into 
Greece, and had a mind to be prefent at the celebration of the 
Eleuſiniun Myfleries, the confcience of his parricide deterred him 
from attempting it = On the fame; account, the good emperor 


* Ovrw; pipa, germs 14 . Sras, ds 88 — $n i ist Sag x; true ti 
2 rabrab= . dni vis EE “Apiad Arrian. Differt. lib. iii, cap. 21. My rea- 
fon for traáflating: «i earn. in this manner, was, becauſe 1 imagined the author, in 
this obfcüre expreffion, -alluded to the cuſiom in: the lyſteries of calling thoſe who were 
initiated only in the leffer, Misai; but thoſe, in the greater, "Evizlas. 

$ Ten 0upr, Odi; zapros , 85 e cinolas. De abe lib. iv. § 22. Edit. Cant. 
1665, 8vo. 

1 otro re | sé Aa aij 4 red iren bs xoi S palpen, o sto» Tas v the d 
e. "Libanius Decl. xix? p. 495. D. Edit; Moteli, fol. 1666. 

§ As appears from the repartee which Plutarch records, in his Laconic apophthegms of 
Lyfander, Edit. Francof. 1599. t. II. p. 229. D. when hé went to be'initiated intó the 
Samothracean myfleries ; E. à - Meeri aire è pos ixavew cimi» 3, +h åros 
pate gfe a aire io ty 1 estat ; ; sint à b aù tåre nérale & rör Duo, tive Nr enu ; 
impius. deni: x, 28, o, $Ò ‘rola, c po, derb. m qu naineivons ligu iàs Gel 
Why initlation into thefé My fleries is called, ‘enquiring of che oracle, will be ſeen 
afterwards. , , 

J Peregrinatione "quidem Gracie, Elenfintis faciis, quorum initiatione impii & fce. 
lerati voce przconis fubmoverentur, iutereffe non aufus eft, Sueton. Vita Neron, 
taps. 34. $ 12. Edit, Pitiſci. 
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M. Antoninus, when he would purge himfelf to the world of the 
death of Avidius Caffius, chofe to be initiated into the Elefinian 
Mſteries * ; it being notorious, that none were admitted into them, 
who laboured under the juft ſuſpicion of any heinous immorality. 
And Philoftratus tells us, that Apollonius was defirous of being 
initiated in thefe Myferies; but that the Hierophant refuſed to 
admit him, becaufe he efteemed the Afpirant to be no better than 
a Magician: for the Eleufnian ftood open to nene who did not 
approach the Gods with a pure and holy worfhip 4. This was, 
originally, an indifpenfable condition of initiation, obſerved in com- 
mon, by all the Myfleries; and inftituted by Bacchus, or Ofiris 
himfelf, the firft inventer of them; who, as Diodorus tells us, ini- 
tiated none but pious and virtuous men f. During the celebration 
of the Myſteries, they were enjoined the greateft fan&tity, and 
higheft elevation of mind. When you facrifice or pray (fays 
** Epictetus in Arrian) go with a prepared purity of mind, and with 
** difpofitions fo previoufly ordered, as are required of you when 
** you approach the ancient rites and Myfleries$. And Proclus tells 
us that the Myfteries and the Initiations drew the fouls of men 
from a material, fenfual, and merely human life, aud joined them 
in communion with the Gods ||. Nor was a lefs degree of purity 
required of the Initiated for their future conduct *. They were 


æ Jul. Capit. Vita Ant. Phil. and Dion Caff, 

$ OR ppl d Cirio wapiyur vl ited, pò yae ar veh Nu Nee A Ji vi» ‘Eivonas 
arfas br pa nalaps v& AH . De Vita Apollonii Tyanenfis, I. iv. c. 18. Edit. 
Olearii, fol. f - m 

$ raladas N ip rà mpl vig mas, S Eil. Tür purnpive roig ade tër drr x; 
d Bior Gone, Lib. iii. p. 158. St. Ed. 

§ Kei pile Svsias N. i; par? Mi, x) Seal, MD, x; eqedassiptror 13. vH, Sre ioi eri · 
Astodles x, i . Arrian. Differt, lib. in. cap. 21. 

H Té e« ri Y g r &. Av pis axed tis iniu x5 dn C vd Fixas Y cords 
ze He. In Remp. Plat. lib. i. 

** Kai Ts Kr Akala; equo S tis wap b feiras wasdiows. Quidam apud Sopa- 
trum, in Div. Quæſt. 
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obliged by folemn engagements to commence a new life of ſtricteſt 
piety and virtue; into which they were entered by a fevere courfe 
of penance, proper to purge the mind of its natural deſilements. 
Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that * no one could be initiated into 
the * Myferies of Mithras, till he had undergone all forts of mor- 
** tifying trials, and had approved himfelf holy and impaſſible *.“ 
The contideration of all this made Tertullian fay, that, in the 
Myfleries, Truth herfelf took on every fhape, to oppofe and 
„% combat Truth +.” And St. Auftin, ** That the devil hurried 
* away deluded ſouls to their deſtruction, when he promifed to 
«€ purify them by thofe ceremonies, called 1N1T1ATIONS f." 

The initiated, under this difcipline, and with thefe promifes, 
were efteemed the only happy amongſt men. Ariftophanes, who 
ſpeaks the fenfe of the people, makes them exult and triumph 
after this manner: On us only docs the fun difpenfe his bleffings; 
** we only receive pleafure from his beams: we, who are initiated, 
** and perform towards citizens and ſtrangers all acts of piety and 
+ juftice §.” And Sophocles, to the fame purpofe, ** Lire, only 
** is to be had there: all other places are full of mifery and evil ||.” 
„ Happy (fays Euripides) is the man who hath been initiated into 
the greater Myfleries, and leads a life of piety and religion **.” 


dus & Kraslxi tigdas vag T8. Mirm vt, sè pe d wards vd neus , x 
isu iais d vad g Sos. 1 Orat, cont. Julian. 
+ Omnia adverfus veritatem, de ipfa veritate conſtructa funt. Apol, cap. 47. 
f Diabolum—animas deceptas illufafque præcipitaſſe — quum polliceretur purgatio- 
nem anime per eas, quas TEAETAZ appellant. De Trinitate, lib. iv. c. 10. 
§ Miror yg A Dae 
Kai Qify® h irm, 
“Ore pipvipil', s- 
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Kei ri; Ida · Chorus in Ranis, act. i. in fine. 
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And the longer any one had been initiated, the more honourablé 
was he deemed *. It was even fcandalous not to be initiated : and 
however virtuous the perfon otherwife appeared, he became fuf- 
picious to the people: As was the cafe of Socrates, and, in after- 
times, of Demonax +. No wonder, then, if the fuperior advan- 
tages of the Initiated, both here and hereafter, fhould make thc 
Myſteries univerfally afpired to. And, indeed, they foon grew as 
comprehenfive in the numbers they embraced, as in the regions 
and countries to which they extended: men, women, and children 
ran to be initiated. Thus Apuleius f defcribes the ftate of the 
** viri fœminæque, omnis ætatis & omnis dignitatis." The Pagans, 
we fee, feemed to think initiation as neceffary, as the Chriftians 
did baptifm. And the cuftom of initiating children appears from a 
paflage of Terence $, to have been general. 

** Ferietur alio munere, ubi hera pepererit ; 

** Porro autem alio, ubi erit puero natalis dies, 

** Ubi INITIABUNT." 
Nay they had even the fame fuperftition in the adminiftration of 
it, which fome Chriftians had of Baptifm, to defer it till the ap- 
proach of death ; fo the honeft farmer Trygzus, in the Pax of 
Ariftophanes : 

Ai yap furl pe IN reha. 

The occafion of this folicitude is told us by the ſcholiaſt on the 
Rane of the fame poet. The Athenians believed, that he who 
** was initiated, and inftru&ed in the Myferies, would obtain 


* Kal 3 pis d bro pins & rA 23 ec póru, Ariftidis in Orat. exi eapaghiypeld-. 

+ Lucian. Vit. Dem. t. II. p. 374, et feq. Edit. Reitzii, 4°, Amſtel. 1743. 
* 1 Met. lib. xi. pag. 959. Edit. Lugd. 1587, 8vo. 

§ Phorm. act. i. fc, i. And Donatus, ou the place, tells us, the fame cuſtom pre- 
vailed in the Samothracian myfteries: ** Terentius Apollodorum fequitur, apud quem 
** legitur, in infula Samothracum à certo tempore pueros initiari, more Athenienfium."* 
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** celeftial honour after death: and THEREFORE all ran to be ini- 
** tiated*." Their fondnefs for it became fo great, that at fuch times as 
the public Treafury was low, the Magiftrates could have recourfe to 
the Myferies, as a fund to fupply the exigencies of the State. 
** Ariftogiton (fays the commentator on Hermogenes) in a great 
** fcarcity of public money, procured a law, that in Athens every 
** one fhould pay a certain fum for his initiation +.” 

Every thing in thefe rites was myfterioufly conducted, and under 
the moft folemn obligations to fecrecy f. Which how it could agree 
to our reprefentation of the Myleries, as an inftitution for the ufe of 
the people, we fhall now endeavour to explain. 

They were hidden and kept fecret for two reafons : 

I. Nothing excites our cu iofity like that which retires from our 
obfervation, and feems to forbid our fearch. Of this opinion we 
find the learned Synefius, where he ſays, The people will de- 
s fpife what is eafy and intelligible, and therefore they muft always 
** be provided with fomething wonderful and myfterious in Religion, 
** to hit their tafte, and ftimulate their curiofity $." And again, 
„The ignorance of the myſteries preferves their veneration: for 
* which reafon they are entrufted only to the cover of night |." 


* A y&p tagra wag’ “AOweaion, bg 3 tà poriga NMX, plà sie bob eil Sar 
xk. dre ripe $6 o wars wes tae ino teu 

+ 'Aoretine b ezam Nn, yoagu viper, wap "Aduat uto hett. Syrianus. 

JY Cum ignotis hominibus Orpheus facrorum ceremonias aperiret, nihil aliud ab his 
quos initiabat in primo veſlibulo nifi jurisjurandi neceſfitatem, & cum terribili quadam 
auctoritate religionis, exegit, ne profanis auribus inventa: ac compoſitæ religionis fecreta 
proderentur. Fermicus in limine lib. vii, Aftronom.— Nota funt hzc Græcæ füperfti- 
tionis Hierophantis, quibus inviolabili lege interdidum erat, ne hee atque hujufmodi 
Myfleria apud eos, qui his facris minim initiati effent, evulgarent.—Nicetas in Gre- 
gorii Nazianzeni Orat. d; ta dy gira. This obligation of the initiated to ſrerecy was 
the reafon that the Egyptian hieroglyphic for them, was a grafs-hopper, which was fuppofed 
to have no mouth, See Horapollo Hieroglyph. lib. ii. cap. 55. Edit. Pauw, 1727, 4to. 

§ Té x (iro nayasa è uD Irar zee reqahlas, To the fame purpofe, Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Hift. lib. v. p. 72. Edit. Bafil. ful. 156a. Ta pug tes eos wpixuga xor m 
rx», i &x:;*ría ogien òs Tà n Sopretzelas. 

N Ayowoia ort ipi raiar xj WE riro c v fr. Libro de Providentia. 
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** The veil or miſt (fays Clemens Alex.) through which things are 
4c only permitted to be feen, renders the truths contained under it 
** more venerable and majeftic *." On thefe principles the N 
- teries were framed. They were kept fecret, to excite curiofity : 
They were celebrated in the night, to imprefs veneration and reli- 
gious horror +: And they were performed with variety of fhews 
and reprefentations (of which more hereafter) to fix and perpetuate 
thefe impreffions J. Hitherto, then, the Myfleries are to be con- 
fidered as invented, not to deter, but to invite the curiofity of the 
people. But, 

II. They were kept fecret from a neceffity of teaching the Ini- 
tiated fome things, improper to be communicated to att. The 
learned Varro in a fragment of his book Of Religions, preferved by 
St. Auguftin, tells us, that ** There were many truths, which it 
** was inconvenient for the State to be generally known ; and many 
** things, which, though falfe, it was expedient the People fhould 
« believe; and that therefore the Greeks fhut up their MYSTERIES 
** in the filence of their facred inclofures $." 

Now to reconcile this feeming contradiction, in fuppofing the 
Myjfleries to be inftituted to invite the People into them, and, at the 
fame time, to keep them from the People’s knowledge, we are to 
obferve, that in the Z/eufinian rites there were two celebrations of 
the Myfteries, the GREATER and the Less ||. The end of the 4% 


* QA re g ed) dex Darios Sg ,, ehr, Il Tex) coproripar Mein vi» 
Aer. Strom. L. v. pag. 419. lin. 3. Edit, Sylburgh. 

+ Euripides, in the Bacchantes, act ii, makes Bacchus fay, that the orgies were ce» 
lebrated in the night, becaufe darknefs has fomething ſolemn aud auguſt in it, and 
proper to fill the mind with facred horror. 

$ Ax) v poriga i» AAAHTOPIAIE Mies, Sede ixmankn x) parn rto io EKOTM, P 
NYKTI Fons Jig ö ela 79 onbty g sx i. Demet, Phalereus de Elocutione, $ 110. 

*$ Multa cffe vera, quz vulgo fcire non fit utile; multaque, quz, tametfi. falia 
fint, aliter exiftimare populum expediat. Et ideo Grecos TzLETAS ac Mysreaia 
taciturnitate parietibufque claufiffe, Civ, Dei, lib. iv. cap. 31. 

I "Hza» r pir H, T$; Apre v N pang Megoepinns i; abr dryalect · Interp. Grac. 

ad Plut. Ariſtophanis. . 
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muft be referred to what we faid of the Inftitutor’s intention to in- 
vite the people into them ; and of the greater, to his intention of 
keeping fome truths from the people's knowledge. Nor is this faid 
without fufficient warrant: Antiquity is very exprefs for this dif- 
tinction. We are told that the /efer Myfleries were only a kind of 
preparatory purification for the Greater *, and might be eafily com- 
municated to all T. That four years T. was the ufual time of pro- 
bation for thofe greater Myfteries ; in which (as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus exprefly informs us) the secreTs were depoſited $. 

However, as it is very certain, that both the greater and Aſer 
Myfteries were inftituted for the benefit of the State, it follows, 
that the pocTRINES taught in both, were equally for the fervice of 
Society; only with this difference; fome without inconvenience 
might be taught promiſcuouſſy, others could not. 

On the whole, the fccret in the Her Myfteries was principally 
contained in fome hidden rites and ſbeus to be kept from the open 
view of the people, only to invite their curiofity : And the fecret 
in the greater, fome hidden doclrines to be kept from the people's 
knowledge, for the very contrary purpofe. For the Sbews com- 
mon both to the greater and /effr myfleries, were only defigued to 
engage the attention, and raife their devotion. 

But it may be worth while to enquire more particularly into the 
HIDDEN DOCTRINES of the greater Myfteries : for fo religiouſly was 
the fecret kept, that the thing feems ſtill to lie involved in dark- 
nefs. We fhall, therefore, proceed cautioufly ; and try, from the 
obfcure hints dropped up and down in Antiquity, 


** Pandere res alta terra & caligine merſas. 


* "Er, tà pimp d wpada, Y SAD, rer prydwe Schol, ad Plut. ſecund. 
Ariftoph. 

4 Eracar prinia HHH. Schol. Ariftoph. 

1 —Cim epoptas ante quinquennium inſtituunt, ut opinionem ſuſpendio cognitionis 
adificent. Tertul. adv, Valentinianos, in initio. 

$ M taŭra M irs rd fung purtga, Adaouxding tHe bxchiow Iysla, & Sera, 27. 
ie à N poyada eui rs or È paisum Fr drein, imenleca R, ꝙ atquo 
rie tt (iom, x Tě ej&[ nain. Strom. v. pag. 424. C. Edit. Sylburgii. 
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Firſt, as to the general nature of theíe bidden doéfrines, it appears, 
they muft needs be fuch which, if promifcuoufly taught, would 
bring prejudice to the State; Why elfe were they ſecreted? and, at 
the fame time, benefit, if communicated with caution and prudence ; 
Why elfe were they taught at all? 

From their general nature, we come by degrees to their particular. 
And firft, ; 


I. To the certain knowledge of what they were not: which is 

one ftep to the knowledge of what they were. 

1. They were not the common doétrines of a Providence and fu- 
ture ſtate; for ancient teſtimony is exprefs, that thefe doctrines 
were taught promifcuoufly to all the initiated; and were of the very 
eflence of thefe Rites —Thefe doctrines were not capable of being 
hid and fecreted, becaufe they were of univerfal credit amongft the 
civilized part of mankind. There was no need to hide them; be- 
caufe the common knowledge of them was fo far from being detri- 
mental to Society, that, as we have fhewn, Society could not even 
fubfift without their being generally known and believed. 

2. Theſe fecret doctrines could not be the metaphyfical ſpecula- 
tions of the Philofophers concerning the Deity, and the buman foul. 
1. Becaufe this would be making the bidden doftrines of the fcboo's 
of Philofophy, and of the myferies of Religion, one and the fame; 
which they could not be, becaufe their ends were different: the 
end of pagan Philofophy being only Truth; the end of pagan Re- 
ligion, only Utility. Thefe indeed were their profeffed ends. But 
Both being ignorant of this imporatnt verity, That Truth and general 
Utility do coincide *, they Both, in many cafes, miffed fhamefully 
of their end. The Philofopher, while he neglected utility, falling 
into the moft abfurd and fatal errors concerning the nature of God 
and of the Soul +: And the Lawgiver, while fo little folicitous of 


See B. III. Sef. 2. 
1 See B. III. Sect. 4e 


truth, 
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truth, encouraged a Polytheifin very mifchievous to Society. How- 
ever, as we fhall now fee, he invented and fuccefsfully employed 
thefe Afvferies to remedy the diſorders arifing from it.—2. Becaufe 
revealing fuch metaphyfical fpeculations to the members of civil 
Society, with what caution foever, would be injurious to the State, 
and productive of no good to Religion; as will be feen when we 
come, in the third book, to examine what thofe metaphyfical fpe- 
culations were.— 3. Becaufe fuch fpeculations (as we fhall then fee) 
would overthrow every thing taught to ALL, in the Myf. ries, con- 
cerning a Providence, and a future ftate: And yet we are told by 
the Ancients, that the doétrines of a Providence, and future ftate, 
were the FOUNDATION of the more fecret ones, after which we are 
now enquiring. 

I have been the more particular in refuting this notion, that the 
fecret doctrines of the Schools, and of the Myferies might be the 
fame; becaufe I find it to be an error, into which fome, even of 
the moft knowing of the Ancients, were apt to fall. What mifled 
them, was, 1. That the Schools and Myſteries both pretended 10 re- 
ore the feul to its original purity and perfection. We have feen how 
much the Myferies pretended to it. As to the Philofophers, Por- 
phyry, fpeaking of Pythagoras, tells us, that ** he profeffed philo- 
** fophy, whofe end is to frce and vindicate the foul from thofe 
** chains and confinements, to which its abode with us hath made 
* it fubje&*.” 2. That the Schools and Myfteries had each their 
hidden doctrines, which went under the common name of ANOP- 
 PHTA ; and that, which had a common name, was underftood to 
have a common nature. 3. And chiefly, that the Philofopher and 
Lawgiver, being frequently in one and the fame perfon, and, con- 
fequently, the Inftitutions of the Myferies and the Schools efta- 
blifhed by the fame hand, it appeared reafonable to think, that the 
exépeaja, in both, were the famc; they not diftinguifhing the 


epi- & II p, Še è oneris, forucbar xb LersubegSzas vir reifer ecſace v. x) cur 
dishes vis aal tg h. De Vita Pythag. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, Svo. pag. 201. 


twofold 
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twofold character of the ancient Sage, which fhall be explained 
hereafter *. 


II. Having, from the difcovery of the general end and purpofe of 
thefe Secrets, feen what they could not be, we thall now be 
enabled to find what, in fact, they were. 

To begin with a paffage of Clemens Alexandrinus.—* After thefe 

** (namely, luftrations) are the Lesser Myfferies, in which is laid 
* the FOUNDATION of the bidden doétrines, and preparations for 
** what is to come afterwards t." From a knowledge of the foun- 
dation, we may be able to form an idea of the /uperfruciure. This 
foundation (as hath been fhewn) was the belief of a Providence, 
and future ftate; and, its confequence on practice, inducement to 
a virtuous life, But there was one infuperable obftacle to a life of 
purity and holinefs, the vicious examples of their Gods. Eco 
HOMUNCIO HOC NON FACEREM [? was the abíolving Formula, 
whenever any one was refolved to give a loofe to his appetit-s $. 
But the mifchief went ftill farther ; They not only thought them- 
felves excufed by the example, but even drawn, by a divine im- 


* Sce B. III. Sect. 2. 

t u raŭra d iss Tà fu puites, ddacrarias ron babe Pyma, x S gerefaontede To 
Ludi. Strom. v. pag. 424. Av yàp x; $ SA), S puriga à ep) perspser, Strom. i, 
pag. 203. lin. 7. Edit. Sylburgh. 

$ Terence, Eun. act. iii. fc, vi— Euripides puts this argument into the mouth of 
feveral of his fpeakers, up and down his tragedies. Helen, in the fourth act of the 
Trejan Dames, fays, ** How could I retift a Goddefs, whom Jupiter himfelf obeys?” 
Ion, in his play of that name, in the latter end of the firſt act, {peaks to the fame pur- 
pofe: and in the fifth a& of Hercules Furens, Thefcus comforts his friend by the ex- 
amples of the crimes of the Gods. See likewife his Hippolytus, act ii, fc. ii. The 
learned and ingenious Mr. Seward, in his tra& of the Conformity between Popery and 
Paganim, has taken notice of a difficult paffage in this tragedy, which he has very 
ably explained, on the fyftem here delivered of the detection of Polytheifm in the facred 
Myfieries. 

§ a B words i) a pirorspnl® ne Ini và ximo AC QU? rig eril abro» Mou x wase 
x Séries, $ aaf v, Dui, aby ty eras nancdaiporg avdudspinr’ d rr aloyirus Tt X; aae 
pairos bil, Gris Sui iis ard equipe, Dion, Halicar, apud Eufeb. Prep. Evang. 
lib, ii, cap. 8. 


pulfe 
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pulfe of their Gods. When the young man in the Aulularia of 
Plautus apologifes to Euclio for having debauched his Daughter, 
he fays, 


** Deus mihi IMPULSOR fuit, Is me ad illam 1LLExIT *.“ 


And by a paſſage in his Amphitruo, where he makes Mercury joke 
upon the office of a Parafite in the defcription he gives of his 
own obfequioufnefs to his father Jupiter, we fee it was grown up 
into an avowed Principle: 


** Amanti [patri] fupparafitor, hortor, afto, admoneo, gaudeo. 
** Siquid patri volup’ eft, voluptas ea mihi multo maxima eft. 
** Amat, fapit : recte facit, animo quando obfequitur fuo +.” 


He then addreffes himfelf to the audience, and tells them gravely, 
that men, in like manner, after the example of Jupiter, fhould in- 
dulge their paffions, where they can do it decently. 


** Quod omnes homines facere oPon TET, dum id modo fiat bono.” 


And the licentious rites, in the oPEN worfhip of their Gods, gave 
ftill greater encouragement to thefe conclufions. Plato, in his book 
Of Laws, forbids drinking to exceſs; unlefs, fays he, during the 
feafts of Bacchus, and in honour of that God 1. And Ariftotle, in 
his Politi.s, having blamed all lewd and obſcene images aud pic- 
tures, excepts thofe of the Gods, which Religion had ſanctified. 
When St. Auftin & had quoted the Ego bomuncio boc non facerem, 
to fhew his adverfaries what mifchief thefe ftories did to the morals 
of the people; he makes the defenders of Paganiím reply, that it 
was true; but then (fay they) thefe things were only taught in 
the Fables of the poets, which, an attention to the MYSTERIES 


* AQ. 4. Sc. 10. 

+ A&. iii. Se. iv. 

1 Lib. vi. 

$ Civ. Dei, L. II. Cap. 7. in fine, et 8. in initio, 


would 
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would rectify : ** At enim non traduntur ifta sacrıs deorum, fed 
** Fabulis poetarum *.” 

For the Mvferies profeffed to exact nothing difficult, of the ini- 
tiated +, which they would not aſſiſt him to perform. It was ne- 
ceflary, then, to remedy this evil; which they did, by ftriking at 
the root of it. So that, fuch of the Initiated as were judged capable, 
were made acquainted with the whole delution. The mysracocve 
taught them, that-Jupiter, Mercury, Bacchus, Venus, Mars, aud 
the whole rabble of licentious Deities, were only DEAD MORTALS 3 
fubject, in life, to the fame paſſions and infirmities with themfelves; 
but having been, on other accounts, Benefaétors to mankind, grate- 
ful Pofterity had deified them; and, with their virtues, had indif- 
creetly canonized their vices. The fabulous Gods being thus routed, 
the fupreme caufe of all things naturally took their place. Him 
they were taught to conſider as the Creator of the Univerfe, who 
pervaded all things by his virtue, and governed all by his power. 
But here it muft be obferved, that the difcovery of this /upreme 
Caufe they made to be conſiſtent with the notion of local tutelary 
Deities, Beings fuperior to men, and inferior to God, and by him 
fet over the feveral parts of his creation. This was an opinion 
vniverfaly holden by learned Antiquity, and never brought into 
queftion by any Theift. What the c'zéjpsla overthrew in their re- 
formed theology, was the vulgar polytheifm, the worfhip of dead 
men. From this time, the initiated had the title of ENOMTHE, by 
which was meant one that fees things as they are, and without dif 
guife; whereas, before, he was called MTETHE, which has a con- 
trary fignification. 


* This the Father could not deny; but obferves, however, that in the tuen corrupt 
Sate of the AMyferies the remedy was become part of the difeafe: ** Nolo dicere 1114 
** mystica quam ifla réeatrica effe turpiora.” 

P A koopas Dice the tario weds Sd dg ixopsral®* Sopat. in Div. Qneft. Keba- 
ip Aay pusepiy wpis rie 73. cimi, Tar Ger &ápaghátus Asrin tiv luati bi.» indbaigo, xy 
agis rio Jalar v Joër ridi Ir, inarin r3» dHrus lende. Sopat. ibidem. 


But, 
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But, befides the prevention of vice, their bringing the Initiated 
acquainted with the national Gods had another important ufe, which 
was to excite them to HEROIC VIRTUE, by fhewing them what 
honours the benefactors of nations had acquired, by the free exercife 
of it. And this (as will be fhewn hereafter) was the chief reafon 
why Princes, Statefmen, and Leaders of colonies and armies, all af- 
pired to be partakers of the GREATER MYSTERIES. 

Thus we fee, how what was taught and required in the &ffer 
Myſteries, became the foundation of inftruétion in the GREATER: 
the obligation to a good life there, made it neceffary to remove the 
errors of vulgar polytheifm Aere; and the do&rine cf a Providence 
taught previoufly in 75ofe, facilitated the reception of the fole cauſe 
of all things, when finally revealed in she/e. 

Such were the TRuTHs which Varro, as quoted above, tells us 
it was inexpedient for the People to know : for indeed he fuppofed, 
the error of vulgar Polytheifm to be fo inveterate, that it was not to 
be expelled without throwing Society into convulfions. But Plato 
fpoke out : he owned it to be ** difficult to find the Father and 
** Creator of the univerfe: and, when found, impoſſible to difco- 
** ver him to all the world *.“ 

Befides, there was another reafon why the Inftitutors of the 
Myfleries, who were Lawcivers, ſhould be for fecreting this truth. 
They themfelves had the chief hand in the rife of vulgar Polytheifm +. 
They contrived it for the fake of the State; and to keep the people 
in awe, under a greater veneration for their laws. This Polytheifm, 
the poets had depraved, by inventing or recording vicious ftories of 
the Gods and Heroes, which the Lawgivers were willing fhould be 
ſtifled 1. And they were only Juch ftories, that, in their opinion, 
(as may be feen in Plato) made Polytheifm hurtful to the State. 

Scaevola, 


© Tb ub be Sende & edis ride 28 wals rogi Te elon x) epia di miles à N vu 
In Timzo. 

4 See the fecond Section of this Book. 

t Plato has a remarkable paffage to this purpofe. Speaking, in the beginning of his 
twelfth Book Of Laws, concerning theft, and fraud, and rapine, he takes notice of the 

Vou. I. Bb popular 
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Scævola, that moft learned Pontifex, as St. Auftin calls him, 
gives this very account of the matter, where he fays, There were 
three Syftems concerning the Gons, the Poetic, the Philofophic, and 
the Civi/: the firft, he fays, was nugatory, and therefore hurtful to 
the virtue of the State: the fecond incongruous to public eftablith- 
ments, by creating diforder and confufion in the fpeculative opi- 
nions of the People; fuch as the teaching them, promiícuoufly, 
that the Popular Gods were dead men deilied. The directors of 
the third Syſtem therefore prevented the mifchiefs of the frf by 
fuch a partial communication of the ſecond Syſtem, as was necef- 
fary for that purpofe *. 

That this account of the Secret, in the greater Myfleries, is no 
precarious hypothefis, ftanding on mere conjecture, I fhall now en- 
deavour to thew, 

Firft, from the clear evidence of Antiquity, which exprefly in- 
forms us of thefe two particulars ; That the EkRORS OF POLY THEISM 
were detected, and the DocTRINE OF THE UNITY was taught and 
explained in the Myſeries. But here it is to be obferved, that when 
the Ancients fpeak of Myfleries indefinitely, they generally mean 
the greater. 


popular ftories told of Mercury, as if he delighted in fach things, and patronized thofe 
who did; the philofopher fays they are not true; and cautions men from being led 
away by fuch pretended examples. However, to make all fure, he takes up the method 
of the wyferies, and adds, that if, indeed, Mercury did, or encouraged fuch things, he 
was neither a God, nor of celeftial original.—sders pir xm, aversbleger, der N, 
za tie As & viii» dd, Eee Bros, uve Bin ig irh jẽ cero dirigo” pai bv 
zd eres, pnd” AN rà vod» H yer, NN api te vb, Ia aH d hebe. 
xj hen & Han, led H alex wonin, A krig abro du dt. Sri yàg dg, Se" 
sinde” GAN’ Ore NN red g, Sra Dib, Sree w irl . Hoe. 

* Relatum eft in literis, doctiſſimum Pontificem Sczvolam diſputaſſe tria genera trae 
dita Deorum ; unum a poetis, alterum a philofophis, tertium a principibus civitatis; 
Primum genus nugatorium dicit effe—Secundum non congruere civitatibus, quod ha- 
beant aliqua—quse obfint populis noffe— Que funt autem illa quz prolata in multitu- 
dinem nocent? ** Hzc, inquit; non effe deos Herculem, JEfculapium, Caftorem, 
** Pollucem : proditur enim a dodis, quod homines fuerint, & humana conditione dee 
** fxcerint," — Auguflin. De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. 27. in initio, 

It 
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It hath been fhewn, that the Grecian and Afiatic Myferies came 
originally from Egypt. Now of the Ecyprran, St. Auftin giveth 
us this remarkable account.—** Of the fame nature, too, are thofe 
** things which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his mother, as re- 
*t vealed unto him by one Leo *, chief Hierophant of the Egyptian 
% Myfleries : whereby it appeared, that not only fuch as Picus, and 
** Faunus, and Æneas, and Romulus, nay Hercules, and Æfcu- 
** apius, and Bacchus the fon of Semele, and Caftor, and Pollux, 
** and all others of the fame rank, had been advanced, from the 
** condition of mortal Men, into Gods; but that even thofe Deities 
** of the higher order, the Dii majorum gentium, thoſe whom Cicero, 
* without naming, feems to hint at, in his Tuſculans, fuch as 
& Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Neptune, Vulcan, Vefta, and many 
** others (whom Varro endeavours to allegorize into the elements 
** or parts of the world) were, in truth, only deceafed mortals, 
** But the Prieft being under great fears and apprehenfions, while 
*' he was telling this, as confcious that he was betraying the 
& SECRET OF THE MYSTERIES, begged of Alexander, when he 
** found that he intended to communicate it to his mother +, that 

** he 


It is not unlikely but this might be a name of office. Porphyry, in his fourth bock 
Of Abftinence, $ 16. Edit. Cantabr. 1655, 8vo, informs us, that the priefts of the 
AMyfteries of Mithras were called Liens; the priefteffes Lisxefis; and the inferior minif- 
ters, Ravens. Tas pis addy épyiur pórn;, Aisles narn” rag Ñ yvvaixa; Atairae, rods & be 
viilag, Képasuc: for there was a great conformity, in the practices and ceremonies of the 
feveral Myfleries, throughout the whole pagan world, And this conjecture is fupported 
by a paffage in Eunapius, which feems to fay, that it was unlawful to reveal the same 
of the Hierophant. 18 & ‘trpegestn, nar’ kesibon rèr XI Sros o rb & pos Spas xi 
ia Maxime, p. 74. Edit. Comelini, 8vo, 1616.—1t looks as if the corruptions and de · 
baucheries of fome of the My/feries, in later times, had made this further provifion for 
Sere. 

+ I fuppofe this communication to his Mother, might be with a purpofe to let her 
underftand, that he was no longer the dupe of her fine ſtory of Jupicer’s invafion, and 
the iotrigue of his divine original. For Eratofthenes, according to Plutarch, Edit. 
Francof, fol. 1599. T. I. p. 665, E. fays, that Olympias, when fhe brought Alexander on 

Bba his 
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** he would enjoin her to burn the letter, as foon as the had read 
€6 it *. 

To underſtand the concluding part, we are to know, that Cyprian 
(who has alſo preſerved this curious anecdote) tells us, it was the 
dread of Alexander's power which extorted the ſecret from the 
hierophant +. 

But Tully brings the matter home to the El. xusin IAR Myſteries 
themſelves. What (fays he) is not almoft all Heaven, not to 
** carry on this detail any further, filled with the Human race? 
** But if I fhould fearch and examine Antiquity, and from thofe 
+ things which the Grecian writers have delivered, go to the bottom 
** of this affair, it would be found, that even thofe very Gods 


his way to the army, in his firk military expedition, acquainted him, in private, with 
this fecret of his birth: and exhorted him to behave himfelf as became the fon of Jupiter 
Hammon. This, 1 fuppofe, Alexander might boaft of to the Pricft, and fo the murder 
came out, 

In eo genere funt etiam illa—quæ Alexander Macedo fcribit ad matrem, fibi a 
magno antiftite facrorum JEgyptiorum quodam LEON patefacta: ubi non Picus & Fau- 
nus, & Æneas & Romulus, vel etiam Hercules & JEículapius, & Liber Semele natus, & 
Tyndarids fratres, & fi quos alios ex mortalibus pro diis habent; fed ipfi etiam majo- 
rum gentium dii, quos Cicero in Tufculanis, tacitis nominibus, videtur attingere, Ju- 
piter, Juno, Saturnus, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Vefta, & alii plurimi, quos Varro conatur 
ad mundi partes five elementa transferre, homines fuiffe produntur, Timens enim & 
ille quafi revelata myſteria, petens admonet Alexandrum, ut cum ea matri confcripta 
infinuaverit, flammis jubeat concremari, De Civit. Dei, lib. viii. cap. 5. 

+ —metu fuz poteftatis proditum fibi de diis hominibus a facerdote secretum. De 
Idol. Ven. circa initium. But this is a miftake, at leaf it is expreffed inaccurately. What 
was extorted by the dread of Alexander's power, was not the fecret (which the initiated 
had a right to) but the Prieft’s confent that he fhould communicate the fecret to another, 
which was contrary to the laws of the Myferies, Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, 
Edit. Francof. fol. 1599, p. 680. E. appears to refer to this very Epiftle of Alexander 
to his Mother, where he fays, —'Axífaslec i» rie wesc the putia, Quoir yrymivas sinks 
EUS paring awoppirus, Ss vanos ede epis Hr iui. 4 Alexander in the Epittle fays 
that there were certain Oracular Myſteries imparted to him, which on his return he 
would communicate to her under the fame feal of fecrecy.” For at this time the My/leries 
foretold the future, as well as revealed the paf, 

s themfelves 
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** themfelves who are deemed the Dii majorum gentium, had their 
„original here below; and afcended from hence into Heaven. 
** Enquire, to whom thofe Sepulchres belong, which are fo com- 
& monly fhewn in Greece“. REMEMBER, for you are initiated, 
* wHAT YOU HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IN THE MYSTERIES; YOU 
** WILL THEN AT LENGTH UNDERSTAND HOW FAR THIS MATTER 
* MAY BE CARRIED .“ Indeed, he carries it further himfelf; 
for he tells us, in another place, that not only the Elufiniun Myf- 
teries, but the Samotbracian likewife, and the Lemnian, taught the 
error of polytheifm, agreeably to this fyftem ; which fuppofes all 
the Myfferies derived from the fame original, and inftituted for the 
fame ends. What think you (fays he) of theſe who affert, that 
** valiant, or famous, or powerful men have obtained divine ho- 
** nours after death ; and that thefe are the very Gods, now become 
** the object of our worfhip, our prayers, and adoration ? EuHEME- 
** kus tells us, when thefe Gods died, and where they lie buried. 
*« I forbear to fpea of tbe facred and auguft rites of Evevsis—I pafi 
'** by Samothrace, and tbe Myfteries of Lemnos, whofe bidden rites 
** are celebrated in darknefi, and amidft the thick Hades of groves and 


Idi t. 


* Alluding to that of Jupiter in Crete. 

1 Quid? totum prope celum, ne plures perſequar, nonne humana genere comple. 
tum eft ? Si vero fcrutari vetera, & ex his ea, quz fcriptores Grecie prodiderunt, eruere 
concr; ipfi illi, majorum gentium Dii qui habentur, hinc a nobis profecti in ccelum re · 
periuntur. Quare, quorum demonſtrantur fcpulchra in Grecia: REMINISCERE, ayo- 
NIAM E$ INITIATUS QUAE TRADANTUR MYSTERIIS; TUM DENIQUE QUAM HOC LATE 
PATEAT, INTELLIGES, Tuſc. Difp. lib. i, cap. 12, 3. Edit. Ox. gto. T. II. p. 245. 
See note D, at the end of this book. 

1 Quid, qui aut fortes, aut claros aut potentes viros tradunt, eff. mortem ad Deos veo 
aiff, eoſque effe ipfos, quos nos colere, precari, venerarique foleamus—Ab Euhemero 
(9 mortes Uf fepultura demonfirantur deorum— Omitto Eleafnam fanCtam illam & auguftam— 
Prætereo Samothraciam, eaque, que 

Lemni nocturno aditu occulta coluntur 
Silveftribus fzpibus denſa. De Nat. Deor. lib, 1. cap. 42. Edit, Ox. 410. T. II. 
Pe 432, 33. Sec note E, at the end of this Book. 
Julius 
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Julius Fermicus fpeaks much to the fame purpofe, and even 
more directly, ** Adhuc fuperfunt aliæ fuperftitiones, quarum fecreta 
*' pandenda funt Liberi & Libere, qua omnia facris ſenſibus veftris 
** fpecialiter intimanda funt, ut in iftis profanis religionibus fciatis 
% MORTES ESSE HOMINUM CONSECRATAS. Liber itaque, Jovis fuit 
** filius, regis fcil. Cretici, &c *.“ 

What hath been here faid, will let us into the meaning of Plu- 
tarch’s hint, in the following words of his tract Concerning the ceaf- 
ing of oracles, ** As to the Myfleries, in whofe reprefentations the 
** true NATURE OF DEMONS is clearly and accurately held forth, 
** a facred filence, to ufe an expreſſion of Herodotus, is to be ob- 
* ferved +.” All this well illuſtrates a paſſage in Lucian's Council 
of tbe Gods; when, after Momus had ridiculed the monftrous 
Deities of Egypt, Jupiter replies, ** It is true. thefe are abomi- 
** nable things, which you mention of the Egyptian Worfhip. But 
** then, confider, Momus, that much of it is esigmatical; and ſo, 
** confequently, a very unfit fubje& for the buffoonry of the Pro- 
** phane and Uninitiated.” To which, the other anfwers with much 
fpirit, (Ves, indeed, we have great occafion for the MYSTERIES, 
** to know that Gods are Gods, and monfters, monſters T." 

Thus far in detection of the vulgar Polytheifim —With regard to 
the other part of the secret, the docirine of the nir v, Clemens 
Alexandrinus informs us, that the Egyptian Myſtagogues taught it 
amongſt their greater fecrets. The Egyptians (fays he) did not 
** ufe to reveal their Myferies indifcriminately to all, nor expofe 
** their truths concerning their Gods to the Prophane, but to thofe 
** only who were to fucceed to the adminiftration of the State: and 


* De errorre profan. relig. cap, vi. Edit. Oxon. 1662, 16mo, pag. 9. 

$ n mi primi iv d à; peyiras lr. h x dagdons Aa rs ins sig we? Nie GaAs hing, 
Freud po icu, ual’ "Hells. P. 242. lin. 2. Steph. edit. 

1 Axt ùs Andis rare Qu cà e v Aiya 06 N I, d Maps, rà mAr dre, abril 
l isn & ù d xe ale pistor Sila · MOM. Vary yi» MYETHPION, J Zio, dr i 
Os de, Seis piv tis Jehe’ are Ji reds xii. Edit. Reitzi, T. III. p. 534. 

** to 
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** to fuch of the Priefts as were moft approved, by their education, 
learning, and quality . 

But, to come to the Grecian Myferies. Chryfippus, as quoted 
by the author of the Etymol. magnum, {peaks to this purpofe. 
„And Chryfippus fays, that the fecret doctrines concerning divine 
** matters, are rightly called TEAETAI, for that theie are the laft 
* things the initiated fhould be informed of: The foul having 
** gained an able ſupport; and, being poffeffed of her defires +, 
s can keep filent before the Uninitiated and Prophane t.” To the 
fame purpofe, Clemens : ** The doctrines delivered in the greater 
% Myfleries, are concerning the uwivEnsE. Here all inſtruction 
„ends. Things are feen as they are; and Nature, and the things 
** of Nature, are given to be comprehended §.” 

Strabo having faid ||, that Nature dictated to men the inſtitution of 
the Myieríes, as well as the other rites of Religion, gives this re- 
markable reafon for his affertion, ** that the fecret celebration of 
* the Myferies preferves the majeſty due to the Divinity, and, at 
the fame time, imitates its nature, which hides itſelf from our 
* fenfes *. A piain intimation of what kind the /ecret was. 


* Altran è re Ivy Ses ră waga oQiow dhe puriga A par EC H co v Diem dero. C 
kee, ann’ 5 dome ys rors alles in] whe BA f I vd icin Toi xplliigi siras Some 
palatos awè tic pep, g Tis hg x5 10 obw. Strom. lib. v. p. 566. edit. Lut. (p. 415. 
1, 16. Edit. Sylburg.] 

+ i. e. miftrefs of herfelf, 

t xc r N p, v. wip vd Julus Ayus ic rot NY TIME gives yàp vores TMv 
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Arapi pifa yàp ira 28 db ovile Sij» duúrai vi %%, x; oyepellis varied abrir. Etymol, 
Auftor, in TEAETH. ` 

$ Tà & h w cis euer ù pardani Fri d rilat, iwonhiias R a) enods viz T8 
Gion & rà ere. Strom. v. p. 424. C. Edit. Sylburgh. . 

Jl à een Strus Puayseióus lib. x. p. 467. Edit. Parif. 1620, fol. 

gu ie ö poris, vis qur u ˙ͥ $$ dee, EAN vi» QUow α n leu ipi» Tie 
eben. Ibid. Here Strabo takes in all that is faid, both of the Gods, and of vaturr, 
in the two preceding paſſages from Chryfippus and Clemens; and fhews that by xerare 


is not meant the cofmical but theological nature. 
But 
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But had there been any ambiguity, he prefently removes it, 
where, fpeaking of the different faculties exercifed in the different 
rites of Religion, he makes Philofopby to be the object of the My/- 
teries*, Plutarch exprefly fays, that the First CAUSE of all things 
is communicated to thofe who approach the temple of Ifis with 
prudence and fan&ity +. By which words he means, the neceffary 
qualifications for Initiation. 

We have feen Tully exprefly declaring, that the Eleufinian and 
Samotbracian Myfleries were partly employed in detecting the error 
of Polytheifm. We fhall now find Galen intimating, not obfcurely, 
that the do&rine of the divine nature was taught in thoſe very 
Myjfreries. In his excellent tract Of the ufe of the parts of the human 
body, he has thefe words—** The ftudy, therefore, of the uſe of 
** she parts, is not only of fervice to the mere phyfician, but of 
** much greater to him who joins Philofophy to the art of heal- 
* ing; and, in order to perfect himſelf in this Myfery, labours 
** to inveftigate the univerſal Nature. They who initiate themſelves 
** here, whether private men or bodies, will find, in my opinion, 
** nobler inſtruction than in the rites either of ELevsis or Samo- 
** THRACE f.” By which he means, that the ſtudy of the ufe of 
the parts of animals, leads us eafier and fooner up to the knowledge 
of the First CAUSE, than the moft venerable of the Myferies, 
fuch as the Eleufinian and Samotbracian. A clear implication, that 
to lead men thither was their fpecial butinefs. 

But this feems to have been fo well known to the learned in the 
time of EusEBivus, that where this writer takes occafion to obſerve, 


* eu té eee. 

Yoda: yàg lenor Gc viol aro» và de, A pile % ig Polos ale và l Sagen dt 9.x. 
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that the Hebrews were the only people whofe object, in their pub- 
dic and national svorfbip, was the Gop or THE UNIVERSE, he fuits 
his whole expreffion, by one continued metaphor, to the ufages of 
the Myferies. ** For the Hebrew people alone (fays he) was re- 
** ferved the honour of being INITIATED into the knowledge of 
** God the Creator of all things, and of being inſtructed in the 
practice of true piety towards him *.“ Where, EMOMTEIA, 
which fignifies the infpection of tbe fcret OE PIA, the contempla- 
tion of it; and AHMIOTPTOZ, the Creator, the fnbje& of it, are all 
words appropriated to the fecret of the greater Myfleries. 

Joskrnus is ftill more expreſs. He tells Appion, that that high 
and fublime knowledge, which the Gentiles with difficulty attained 
unto, in the rare and temporary celebration of their Myfleries, was 
habitually taught to the Jews, at all times. And what was this 
fublime knowledge, but the doctrine of the unity ? ** Can any 
„Government (fays he) be more holy than this? or any Religion 
** better adapted to the nature of the Deity ? Where, in any place 
** but in this, are the whole People, by the fpecial diligence of the 
** Priefts, to whom the care of public iuſtruction is committed, ac- 
** curately taught the principles of true piety ? So that the body- 
** politic feems, as it were, one great ffembly, conſtantly kept to- 
„ gether, for the celebration of fome facred Myſteries. For thofe 
** things which the Gentiles keep up for a few days only, that is, 
** during thofe folemfisties they call MysTerigs and INITIATIONS, 
* we, with vaft delight, and a plenitude of knowledge, which ad- 
** mits of no error, fully enjoy, and perpetually contemplate through 
** the whole courfe of our lives. If you afk (continues he) the na- 
** ture of thofe things, which in our facred rites are enjoined and 
** forbidden ; I anfwer, they are fimple, and eafily underſtood. The 


ii Gry "EGpalus yin rhe ETIOTITEIAN &, d GERPIAS 13 var Qum esl x; 
AHMIOYPTOS Gu, x) ric tis aisi» d dee. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. 9. See note 
F, at the end of this book, 
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** firft inſtruction relates to the DEITY, and teaches that Gop con- 
** TAINS ALL THINGS, and is a Being every way perfect and happy : 
** that he is felf-exiftent, and the sot E Cause of all exiftence; the 
** beginning, the middle, and the end of all things *," &c. 

Nothing can be more explicit than the teftimony of this learned 
Jew. He not only alludes to the greater Myſteries, by the direct 
terms of rer and puso, but uſes feveral expreflions relative to 
what the gentile Myſtagogues taught therein; fuch as @arzguaAc: g- 
Aci] 4 duc ſai, referring to the unfitnefs of the doctrine of the 
unity for general inſtruction: fuch as pera woarre jd in con- 
tradiction to what they taught of the labours, pain, and difficulties 
to be encountered by thofe who afpired to the knowledge of the 
firft cauſe; fuch as maa? 3 po, in contradiction to what 
they taught of the great intricacy and obfcurity of the quef- 
tion; and fuch, again, as è Osos ies ra warla, the charaéteriftic of 
the ABMIOTPTOZ of the Myſteries. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the ATIOPPHTA, in the greater 
myfleries, were the detection of the origine of vulgar Polytbeifm t ; 
and the difcovery of the do&rine of the Unity f. 

But now I have gone thus far, 1 will venture one ftep further ; 
and undertake to give the very HISTORY repeated, and the very 
HYMN fung, on thefe occafions, to the initiated. In the fit of which 
was delivered the true origine and progreſs of VULGAR POLY THEISM; 
aud in the o/ber, the do&rine of the uniTY. 


* Tig àr raf Yee taŭra irulea; T Ñ Ow Tia prdor aguilera, wac pir rd , 
Alia. u weds rin d, zb, Ji cie Hav vs dio S i ium, Sore N iani 
e. THe True woasleing ere; & yap AY dH dẽjÜ) irie. dXXópuAe Puadthor d 
Sara, nurzpn x, tràs dH e, Tavra pile Se Morc og Hit &plamire Guras our, 
zue RS rd warrig al- shes by ten al Sve S draſ. gibeut ; àma? veg - ug 
&yires wip Sd, Myuza, è Gude tye và wails Sans x; Hande. abris lavrg x) v arge, 
àexꝰ & misa, x; vi. S Cont, Ap. lib. ii. cap. 22. pag. 1379, lin. 30. 

4 See note G, at the end of this book. 

1 See this account fupported, and the objections to’ it clearly confuted, in a well 
reaſoned tract lately printed, intitled, A Differtation on the ancient Pagan Myftcries, 
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For I am much miftaken, if that celebrated fragment of SAn- 
CHONIATHO, the Phoenician, tranflated by Philo-Byblius, and pre- 
ferved by Eufebius, containing a genealogical account of the firft 
ages, be not that very HISTORY ; as it was wont to be read to the 
initiated, in the celebration of the Egyptian and Phenician Myferies. 
The purpofe of it being to inform us, that their popular Gods 
(whofe chronicle is there given according to their generations) were 
only dead men deified. 

And as this curious and authentick record (for fuch we fhall find 
it was) not only ſerves to illuftrate the ſubject we are now upon, 
but will be of ufe to fupport what is faid hereafter of the rife, pro- 
grefs, and order of the feveral fpecies of ancient idolatry, it may 
not be improper to give a fhort extra& of it in this place. 

I. He tells us then, that, of the two firft mortals, Protogonus 
and Aon, (the latter of whom was the author of feeking and pro- 
curing food from foreft-trees) were begotten Genos and Genea. 
Thefe, in the time of great droughts, ftretched their hands upwards 
to the sun, whom they regarded as a God, and fole ruler of the 
heavens. From thefe, after two or three generations, came Up- 
fouranios and his brother Oufous. One of them invented the art 
of building cottages of reeds and ruſhes; the other the art of 
making garments of the fkins of wild beafts. In their time, violent 
tempefts of wind and rain having rubbed the large branches of the 
foreft-trees againft one another, they took fire, and burnt up the 
woods, Of the bare trunks of trees, they firft made veffels to pafs 
the waters; they confecrated two pillars to FIRE and wiND, and 
then offered bloody facrifices to them as to Gods *." And here let 
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it be obferved, that this wor/bip of the Elements and heavenly Bo- 
dies is truly reprefented as the ins r fpecies of idolatry. 

II. ** After many generations, came Chryfor ; and he likewife 
invented many things ufeful to civil life; for which, after his 
deceafe, he was worſhipped as a God *. Then flourifhed Ouranos 
and his fifter Ge; who deified and offered facrifices to their father, 
Upfiftos, when he had been torn in pieces by wild beaſts +. After- 
wards Cronos confecrated Muth his fon, and was himfelf confe- 
crated by his ſubjects 1. And this is as truly reprefented to be the 
SECOND fpecies of idolatry; the worfbip of dead men. 

III. He goes on, and fays, that ** Ouranos was the inventor of 
the Bztylia, a kind of animated ftones, framed with great art 6. 
And that Taautus formed allegoric figures, characters, and images 
of the celeſtial Gods and elements l. In which is delivered the 
THIRD fpecies of idolatry, flatue and brute worfiip. For by the 
animated ftones, is meant ftones cut into a human fhape ** ; brute, 
unformed ftones being before this invention confecrated and adored. 
As by Taautus’s invention of allegoric figures, is infinuated (what 
was truly the fact) the origine of brute worfhip ++ from the ufe of 
HIEROGLYPHICS. 

This is a very fhort and imperfect extract of the Fragment; many 
particulars, to avoid tedioufnefs, are omitted, which would much 
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** So when the Egyptians firſt (aw the Grecian artiſts feparate the legs of their ftatues, 
they put fetters on them, to prevent their running away. 

+t See Div. Leg. book iv. § 4. 
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fupport what we are upon, particularly a minute detail of the prin- 
cipal arts invented for the ufe of civil life. But what has been 
fele&ed on this head will afford a good comment to a celebrated 
paflage of Cicero, quoted, in this fection, on another occafion.— 
As the two important doctrines, taught in ſecret, were the detec- 
tion of Pelytheifm, and the difcovery of the Unity; fo, the two ca- 
pital doctrines taught more openly, were the origine of Society with 
the arts of life, and the exiftence of the foul after death, in a ftate of 
reward or punifhments. Thefe latter doctrines Tully hints at in the 
following words: *—mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur 
* Athenz peperiſſe tum nihil melius illis Myferiis, quibus ex 
% AGRESTI immanique vita EXCULTI ad humanitatem & mitigati 
** fumus :—neque folum cum letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
** fed etiam cum fpe meliore moriendi *." The Fragment explains 
what Tully meant by men's being drawn by tbe Myfleries from an ir- 
rational and favage life, and tamed, as it were, and broken to buma- 
nity, It was, we fee, by the information given them, concerning 
the origine of Society, and the Inventors of the ARTS OF LIFE; 
and the rewards they received from grateful Poflerity, for having 
made themfelves Benefactors to mankind. Tully, who thought this 
a ftrong excitement to public virtue, provides for it in his Laws :— 
** Divos, & eos, qui cæleſtes femper habiti, colunto: & ollos, quos 
** endo cælo MERITA vocaverint eei Liberum, Æfcula- 
** pium +,” &c. 

‘The reafons which induce me to think this Fragment the very 
Hiſtory narrated to the "Ezéz]e, in the celebration of the greater 
Myfleries, are thefc : 

1. It bears an exact conformity with what the Ancients tell us 
that Hifory contained in general, namely, an inſtruction, that all 
the national Gods, as well thofe majorum (fuch as Hypſiſtus, Ou- 


De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 14. Edit. Ox. sto. T. III. p. 148. 
+ De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
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ranos, and Cronos) as thofe minorum gentium, were only dead men 
deified : togcther with a recommendation of the advantages of civil 
life above the ftate of nature, and an excitement to the moft con- 
fiderable of the initiated (the /ummatibus viris, as Macrobius calls 
them). to procure it. And thefe two ends are ferved together, in 
the hiftory of the rife and progrefs of idolatry as delivered in this 
Fragment. In the date it gives to the origine of idolatry, they were 
inftructed that the two firft mortals were not idolaters, and con- 
fequently, that idolatry was the corruption of a better Religion; a 
matter of importance, where the purpofe was to difcredit Polytheifm. 
The Hiftory fhews us too, that this had the common fate of all 
corruptions, of falling from bad to worfe, from elementary worthip 
to buman, and from human to brutal. But this was not enough; it 
was neceflary too to expofe the unreafonablenefs of all thefe modes 
of ſuperſtition. And as this could be only done by fhewing what 
gave birth to the feveral fpecies's, we are told that not any ece 
cult or metaphyfic influences of the heavenly or elementary Bodies 
upon men, but their common phyfical effe&s felt by us, occafioned 
the firft worfhip to be paid unto them: that no imaginary Divinity 
in the minds of patriarchs and heroes occafioned Pofterity to bring 
them into the number of the Gods; but a warm fenfe of gratitude 
for what they had invented for the introduction and promotion of 
civil life: and that even brute - worſbip was brought in without the 
leaft confideration to the animal, but as its figure was a fymbol 
only of the properties of the two other fpecies’s. Again, in order 
to recommend civil life, and to excite men to promote it’s advan- 
tages, a lively picture is given of his miferable condition ; and how 
obnoxious he was, in that ftate, to the rage of all the elements, 
and how imperfeétly, while he continued in it, he could, with all 
his induftry, fence againſt them, by food of acorns, by cottages of 
reeds, and by garments of fkins: a matter the Myferies thought fo 
neceſſary to be impreſſed, that we find, by Diodorus Siculus, there 


was a fcenical reprefentation of this ftate exhibited in their stews. 
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And what ftronger excitement had heroic minds, than to be taught, 
(as they are in this Fragment) that public benefits to their fellow- 
creatures were rewarded with immortality. As all thefe things, 
therefore, fo eſſential to the inftruction of the Mvfferies, are here 
taught with an art and ditpofition peculiarly calculated to promote 
thofe ends, we have reafon to conclude, that this Hiftory was com- 
pofed for the ufe of the Myferies. 

2. My fecond reafon for fuppofing it to be that very Hiftory, is 
our being told, that Sanchoniatho tranfcribed the account from fe- 
cret records, kept in the penctralia of the temples, and written in a 
facred facerdotal character, called the Ammonean *, from the place 
where they were firft depofited ; (which, as Marfham reafonably 
fuppofes, was Ammonno, or Thebes, in Egypt +) a kind of writ- 
ing employed, as we have fhewn elfewhere, by the Hierophants of 
the Myferies. 

3. Thirdly, we are informed, that this facred commentary was 
compofed by the Casini, at the command, and by the direction, 
of ‘Thoth f. Now Thefe were the principal Hierophants of the 
Myfteries. The name Casini is, indeed, ufed by the Ancients, 
to fignify indifferently three feveral perfons; the Gops, in whofe 
honour the Myſteries were inftituted ; the rvsTiTUTORS of the Myf- 
teries; and the principal uiEaOrHñAN TS who officiated in them. In 
the firft (enfe we find it ufed by Herodotus, who fpeaks of the images 
of the Cabiri in the Egyptian temples ; and by the fcholiaft on Apol- 
lonius, who tells us, there were four famothracian Cabiri, Axieros, 
Axiokerfa, Axiokerfos, and Cafmilus ; that is to fay, Ceres, Profer- 
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pine, Pluto, and Mercury. Pauſanias, in his Beotics, ufes the 
word in the fecond fenfe, where he makes mention of the Cabiri 
Prometheus and his fon Ætnæus, to whom was committed the fa- 
cred depofit of the Myſteries by Ceres . And Strabo ufes it in the 
third fenfe, where he ſpeaks of the Cabiri as Minifters in the fa- 
ered Mrſteries T. It is no wonder there fhould be this difference 
amongſt the ancients in their accounts of thefe Wights. Cadiri 
was a facred appellation, which was transferred from the God of 
the Myfteries, through the Jzſtitutors of them, down to the Mini- 
ſters who officiated in them. And in this laft fenfe it is ufed by San- 
choniatho. The fame kind of confufion, and proceeding from the 
fame caufe, we find in the ancient accounts concerning the founder 
of the Eleuſinian Myfleries, as we fhall fee hereafter; Some afcrib- 
ing the inftitution to Ceres or Triptolemus, the Gods in whofe ho- 
nour they were celebrated; others, to Erectheus, who indeed found- 
ed them: others again, to Eumolpus and Mufæus, the firft who 
miniftred there in the office of Hierophants. 

4. But, fourthly and laftly, We are told, that when this genea- 
logical hiftory came into the hands of a certain fon of Thabion, the 
firft Hierophant on record amongft the Phoenicians, he, after hav- 
ing corrupted it with allegories, and intermixed phyfical and cof- 
mical affections with hiftorical (that is, made the one fignificative 
of the other) DELIVERED IT TO THE PROPHETS OF THE ORGIES, 
AND THE HIEROPHANTS OF THE MYSTERIES; who left it to their 
ſucceſſors (one of which was Ofiris) and to the Initiated f. So 
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that now we have an exprefs teftimony for the fact here advanced, 
that this was the very Siffory read to the EMOMTAI in the celebra- 
tion of the great Myſteries. 

But one thing is too remarkable to pafs by unobferved : and that 
is, Sanchoniatho's account of the corruption of this Hiftory with 
allegories and phyfical affections, by one of his own countrymen ; and 
of it's delivery, in that ftate, to the Egyptians, (for Iſiris is the 
fame as Ofiris) who corrupted it ftill more. That the Pagan My- 
thology was, indeed, thus corrupted, I have fhewn at large, in fe- 
veral parts of this work : but I believe, not fo early as is here pre- 
tended; which makes me ſuſpect that Sanchoniatho lived in a later 
age than his interpreter, Philo, afligns to him. And what con- 
firms me in this fufpicion, is that mark of national vanity and par- 
tiality, common to after-times, in making the My/eries of his own 
country original, and conveyed from Phoenicia to Egypt. Whereas 
it is very certain, they came firſt from Egypt. But of this elfe- 
where. However, let the reader take notice, that the queftion con- 
cerning the antiquity of Sanchoniatho does not at all affect our infer- 
ence concerning the nature and ufe of this Hiftory *. 

We now come to the HYMN celebrating the Unity of the Godhead, 
which was fung in the E/ewfimian Myferies by the Hicrophant, 
habited like the EA TOR +. And this, I take f to be the little or- 


* See note H, at the end of this hook. 

+ "Bs di roù% xar’ EAETZINA jeurngicnsy è pulo “Segopdslas ele eixia 38. Ne, srouvalilar. 
Eufeb. Prep. Evang. lib. iii, A paffage in Porphyry well explains this of Eufebius, and 
fhews by what kind of perfonage the Creater was reprefented ; and that this, like all 
the ref, was of Egyptian original; and introduced into thefe fecret myſteries, for the 
reafon above explained. Té N rd, AITYTITION S Nie (wow iyw» cipCern, Ti» 
AHMIOYPTON, 2, Krad, ei Alyson e, ANOPQITOELAH, sav & Nude ix cd ple 
anO iyula, njalira d ꝙ ende Dri & rig A d, «luis Bacivuor wspatinsver, OTI AOTOZ 
AYZEYPETOE KAI KEKPYMENOZ, KAI OF @ANOE, xj zn Qwezeic, Y iri Bar, x) in 
votes unsa & $ rd Ses Qin; i» 73 pesi uires Apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib, iii, 
cap. 17. 

t M. Voltaire, in his remarks on his fine Tragedy of Olympia, has done me the 
honour of advancing this conjecture into a certainty ; and what is more, of a known and 
acknowledged fact. On chantait (fays he) Hymne de Ombre and then "gives it as 
he finds it here. 
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PHIC poem quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus * and Eufebius 4 ; 
which begins thus: I will declare a sECRET to the Initiated; but 
** let the doors be fhut againft the profane. But thou, O Mufzus, 
* the offspring of bright Selene, attend carefully to my fong; for 
4 1 fhall deliver the truth without difguife. Suffer not, therefore, 
** thy former prejudices to debar thee of that happy life, which the 
% knowledge of thefe fublime truths will prccure unto thee: but 
** carefully contemplate this divine Oracle, and preferve it in purity 
** of mind and heart. Go on, in the right way, and contemplate 
** THE SOLE GOVERNOR OF THE WORLD : HE IS ONE, AND OF HIM- 
* SELF ALONE; AND TO THAT ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIR 
* BEING. HE OPERATES THROUGH ALL, WAS NEVER SEEN BY 
** MORTAL EYES, BUT DOES HIMSELF SEE EVERY ONE T." 

The reafons which fupport my conjecture are thefe: 1. We learn 
from the ſcholiaſt on Ariftophanes and others, that hymns were 
fung in the myfteries, and what were the fubje& of them. And 
Dion. Chryf. in his Oration De divina Civitate aut Gubernatione, 
fays exprefily, that in the Mithriac Myfteries the Magi fung an 
awful Hymn in which the glories of the fupreme God who governs 
all things were celebrated §—And further fays, that this knowledge 
of the One ſupreme was kept a secret amongft the initiated Per- 


* Admonitio ad gentes, pag. 36. B. Edit. Sylburgh. 
+ Prep. Evang. lib. xiii. . 
J 09% Val ols ding dro, diger Y dried. g. CAN 
na-, dug, ob N axu; QauQéqu inyon wrens, 
Moca, ligio yag Andim, padi oi rd etl 
"Er riori paria Qa aiir dien · 
Big N Ne Dios Mg, Téry fert 
lun roading vospòr v i$ Cn 
"Ahari, bre d tog niouso ranla. 
Ie N ir rey, ints d. vil tirvilas, 
'E» N are adrès e / dM ei ar 
Eieeia Sealy, arg & yt «dilac led ra. 
§ piles iv fre v dois de Myer d. de Gavpoipner. ob td Jado tiros & os 
ansiosi e dvd tU rr SGH. 
ſians · 
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fians. 2. Orpheus, as we have faid, firt brought the My/feries 
from Egypt into Thrace, and even Religion itſelf: hence it was 
called @pycxeia, as being fuppofed the invention of the Thracian. 
3- The verfes, which go under the name of Orpheus, are, at leaf, 
more ancient than Plato and Herodotus ; though fince interpolated. 
It was the common opinion, that they were genuine; aud thofe 
who doubted of that, yet gave them to the earlieft Pythagoreans *. 
4. The fu5je& of them are the Myſteries, under the feveral titles 
of + Opovo? pilpwos teada, ipee xc, and 4 uç ade xalaGacig. 
5. Paufanias tells us, that Orpheus's hymns were fung in the rites 
of Ceres, in preference to Homer's though more elegant, for the 
reaſons given abovef. 6. This hymn is addreſſed to Mufieus, 
his difciple, who was faid, though falfely, to inftitute the My/e- 
ries at Athens, as his mafter had done in Thrace§; and begins 
with the formula ufed by the Myftagogue on that occafion, 
warning the PRoPHANE to keep at diſtance: and in the fourth 
line, mentions that sew life or regeneration, to which the Ini- 
tiated were taught to afpire. 7. No other original than finging 
the hymns of Orpheus in the Elegſinian Myfleries, can be well 
imagined of that popular opinion, mentioned by Theodoret, that 
Orpheus inftituted /bofe Myfleries||, when the Athenians had fuch 
certain records of another Founder. 8. We are told that one ar- 
ticle of the Athenians’ charge againſt Diagoras for revealing the 


* Laertius in Vita Pythag. and Suidas, voce Orc. 

+ The following paſſage of Dion. Chryf. will explain the meaning of this . 
kalle ler b ty Ni GPONIZMO, et tòs t of TOS, aan N 
Orat. xii. 

$ "Or N engl , kr VA, Ie ths Opius dug older Silas, Fend te a,. ie: 
Braxtrales, x) và eipsrur de ls dci wodr wrons. Avaoptdas N tract ve ꝙ ingsu TH; . 
pinne nicpy pir N r le Aligia Giguile he, pile Ophea yt v I: vt A ix rù Sele & ie 
eee imine Ever. Pauſan. lib. ix. cap. 30. fub fin. pag. 770. Edit. Kuhnii, fol. Lipf. 
1696. and again, to the fame purpoſe, cap. 27. 

§ Tertull. Apol, 

W See note p. 123. 
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Myferies, was his making the Orphic-/peech, or hymn, the fubje& 
of his common converfation *. 9. But laftly, the account, which 
Clemens gives of this hymn, feems to put the matter out of quef- 
tion: his words are thefe: ** But the Thracian Myftagogue, who 
** was at the fame time a poet, Orpheus, the fon of Oeager, after 
** he had opened the Myferies, and fung the whole THEOLOGY oF 
** yDoLs, recants all he had faid, and introduceth TxurH. The 
** Sacreds then truly begin, though late, and thus he enters upon 
** the matter +.” To underftand the force of this paflage, we are 
to know, that the Myftagogue explained the,zeprefentations in the 
Myfleries; where, as we learn from Apuleius f, the fupernal and 
infernal Gods paſſed in review. To each of thefe they fung an 
hymn; which Clemens calls the theology of images, or idols. Thefe 
are yet to be feen amongſt the works afcribed to Orpheus. When 
all this was over, then came the AIIOPPHTA, delivered in the 
HYMN in queftion. And, after that, the Affembly was diſmiſſed, 
with thefe two barbarous words, KOTS OMIIAZ, which fhews 
the Myferies not to have been originally Greek. The learned Mr. 
Le Clerc well obferves, that this feems to be only an ill pronoun- 
ciation of ots and ompbets, which, he tells us, fignify in the Phoe- 
nician tongue, watch and abfiain from evil $. 

"Thus the reader is brought acquainted with the end and ufe both 
of the greater and leffer Myfleries 5 and fees that, as well in what 
they bid, as in what they divulged, all aimed at the benefit of the 
State. To this end, they were to draw in as many as they could 
to their general participation ; which they did by fpreading abroad 


* Ataylps pis yàp brug kA Ab, * e tà» OPOIKON tic picos xalahbils AOTON, 
xj T& is Ex, i) và r Kassier Hie uorépa. Athenagoras in Legat. 

tod Steer! dige ls x) Selbe CHa, à 8 Oldygu “Oppids, paras To vd 'Opyle iteepailias, * 
war illus rip Seele, euer aAndelas sigan, Tis lis ilu; di edi, Sums & S, dur Ayr. 
Admon. ad Gentes, pag. 36. A. Edit. Sylburgh. 

t Acceffi confinium mortis, deos inferos, & deos fuperos acceffi coram, & adoravi 
de proximo, Met. lib, xi. p. 1000, circa finem, Edit, Lugd. 1587. 8vo. 

§ Bit l. Univ. tom. vi. pe 8C, 
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the doétrine of a Providence, and a future ftate; and how much 
happier the Initiated fhould be, and what fuperior felicities they 
were intitled to, in another life. It was on this account that Antiquity 
is fo full and exprefs in this part. But then, they were to make thofe, 
they had got in, as virtuous as was poſſible; which they did, by 
difcovering, to fuch as were judged capable of the /ecret, the whole 
delufion of Polytheifm. Now this being fuppofed the fhaking of 
foundations, was to be done with all poſſible circumſpection, and 
under the moft tremendous feal of fecrecy*. For they taught, 
that the Gods themfelves punifhed the revealers of the secret ; and 
not them only, but the bearers of it likewife +. Nor did they al- 
together truft to that alone: for, more effectually to curb an un- 
governable curiofity, the State decreed capital punifhment againft 
the betrayers of the Myſteries, and inflicted it with mercilefs fe- 
verity f. The cafe of Diagoras, the Melian, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. This man had revealed the Orpbic and Eleufiniun 
Myfteries: and fo, paffed with the people for an Atheift : which at 
once confirms what hath been faid of the object of the fecret dsc- 
trines, and of the mifchief which would attend an indifcreet com- 
munication of them. For the charge of ATrHEISM was the common 
lot of all thofe who communicated their knowledge of the one only 
God; whether they learnt it by natural light, or were afterwards 
taught it by Revelation. He likewife diffuaded his friends from being 
initiated into thefe rites: the confequence of which was, that the 
«city of Athens profcribed him, and fet a price upon his head $. While 


* See cap. 20. of Meurfius’s Eleuſinia. 

1 ners forfitan fatis anxie, ftudiofe lector, quid deinde di dum, quid fatum ? 
Dicerem, fi dicere liceret ; cognofceres, filiceret exdire; fed parem noxam contraherent 
aures & linguæ temeraria curiofitatis, Apul. Met. lib. xi. p. 1000. Edit. Lugd. $vo, 1587. 

t Si quis arcane myfteria Cereris facra vulgáffet, lege morti addicebatur. Tx. dt 
và uorápe visa, Meminit hujus legis Sopater in Divifionc quzftionis. Sam. Petit, in 
Leges Atticas, p. 33. 

$ Suidas, voce a è Me etiam Athenagoras in Legatione. 
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Socrates, who preached up the latter part of this doctrine (and was 
on that account a reputed Atheiſt likewife) and Epicurus, who 
taught the former (and was a real one) were fuffered, becaufe they 
delivered their opinions only as points of philofophic fpeculation, 
amongſt their followers, to live a long time unmolefted. And to 
avoid the danger of thofe laws, which fecured the fecret of the 
Myfteries, was perhaps the reafon why Socrates declined initiation *. 
And this appearing a fingular affe&ation, expofed him to much 
cenfure +. But he declined it with his ufual prudence. He re- 
membered, that Æſchylus f, on a mere imagination of his having 
given a hint of fomething in the Myferies, had like to have been 
torn in pieces on the ſtage by the people; and only efcaped by an 
appeal to the Areopagus: which venerable court acquitted him of 
this dangerous Charge, on his proving that he had never been ini- 
tiated. The famous Eunemerus, who aflumed the fame office of 
Hierophant to the People at large, with more boldnefs than So- 
crates, and more temper than Epicurus, employed another expe- 
dient to fcreen himfelf from the laws, though he fell, and not (like 
the ret) undefervedly §, under the fame imputation of Atheifm. 
This man gave a fabulous relation of a voyage to the imaginary ifland 
of Pancha ||, a kind of ancient Utopia; where, in a temple of 
Jupiter, he found a genealogical record, which difcovered to him 
the births and deaths of the greater Gods ; and, in fhort, every 
thing that the Hierophant revealed to the Initiated on this ſubject. 
Thus he too avoided the ſuſpicion of a betrayer of tbe Myfteries. A 
character infamous in focial life. And to this the Son of Sirach 


* For that he had a good opinion of the Wifcries appears from the Phæde of Plate. 

t Ker ive invite N, · à rd ra: EA ü- Lucianus, Demonacte, T. II. p. 
380. Edit, Reitzii, gto. Amſtel. 1743. 

t Clem. Alex, Strom. ii. pag. 283. B. Edit, Sylburg. & Arift, lib, iii, cap. 1. 
Nicom. Eth. 

6 See note I, at the end of this book, 

t Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. ii, cap. 2. 
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alludes, where he {peaks of this fpecies of infidelity in general *— 
** Whofo difcovereth secrets [pustia], lofeth his credit, and ſhall 
** never find friend to his mind." This, therefore, is the reafon 
why fo little is to be met with, concerning the ATIOPPHTA. Varro 
and Cicero, the two moft inquifitive perfons in antiquity, afford- 
ing but a glimmering light. The. giving us a fhort account of 
the caufé only of the secret, without mentioning the doirine ; aud 
the other, a hint of the dodfrine, without mentioning the cau/e. 

But now a remarkable exception to all we have been faying, 
concerning the ſecrecy of the Myfleries, obtrudes itfelf upon us, in 
the cafe of the Cretans; who, as Diodorus Siculus affures us, 
celebrated their Myfleries OPENLY, and taught their dub with- 
out referve. His words are thefe: * At Cnoffus in Crete, it was 
provided for, by an ancient law, that thefe Mwferies fhould be 
** fhewn openly to all: and that thoſe things, which in other 
** places were delivered in fecret, fhould be hid from none who 
** were defirous of knowing them .“ But, as contrary as this 
ſeems to the principles delivered above, it will be found, on atten- 
tive reflection, altogether to confirm them. We have fhewn, that 
the great fecret was the detection of Polytheifin ; which was done 
by teaching the original of the Gods; their birth from mortals ; 
and their advancement to divine honour, for benefits done to their 
Country, or Mankind. But it is to be obferved, that the Cretans 
proclaimed this to all the world, by thewing, and boaſting of the 
tomb of Jupiter himfelf, the Father of Gods and Men. How then 
could they tell that as a fecret in their Myſterles, which they told 
to every one out of them ? Nor is it lefs remarkable that the Cretans 
themfelves, as Diodorus, in the fame place, tells us, gave this very 


* drs ie MYZTHPIA, dre airo, x9 d ui sien Cider weds rw oxi? airs. Cap. 
xxvii. ver. 17. 

+ Kale N ri Kebrw i» Kouzes NH dt i xl r ah Faries rag rg Tairas Dàn esga- 
dola, sg th magh ro AA by Amef pity ecschisuisn, ane abres paloa ache sèr Budopine 
TÀ tustre vnn, — Biblioth. lib, v. 
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circumftance of their celebrating the Myſteries openly as a proof of 
their being the firt who had conſecrated dead mortals. ** Thefe 
er are the old ftories which the Cretans tell of their Gods, who, 
** they pretend to fay, were born amongft them. And they urge 
« this as an invincible reafon to prove that the adoration, the 
** worfhip, and the MYSTERIES of thefe Gods were firſt derived 
** from Crete to the reft of the world; for, whereas, amongft 
* the Athenians, thoſe moft illuftrious Myſteries of all, called the 
% Eleufinian, thofe of Samothrace, and thoſe of the Ciconians in 
** Thrace, of Orpheus's inftitution, are all celebrated in sECRET : 
** yet in Crete and fo on as above. For it feems the Cree 
tans were proud of their invention; and ufed this method to pro- 
claim and perpetuate the notice of it. So when Pythagoras, as 
Porphyry + informs us, had been initiated into the Cretan myfleries, 
and had continued in the Idean cave three times nine days, he wrote 
this epigram on the tomb of Jupiter, 
* t Davay xetai Zav, 9» Aia. ximdAnoxuow. 


Zan, whom men call Fupiter, lies bere deceafed. 


It was this which fo much exafperated the other Grecians againft 
them; and gave birth to the common proverb of KPHTEZ AEI 
YETZTAIT, The Cretans are eternal liars. For nothing could more 


ne , iy tio Sede oi Koiri vc. wap adro Mycpósus Ye reatu puberoyder wis N 
Tips x; velas xj rat S và. puriga molas ix KV cls the A, Aber:. wapadi Kalas abyerle, 
rere Pipaon, ùs ctollas, piper ipie? Til yag wag’ Abele iv ‘Erwain v TOI, Uri 
Gansta ox. Scar &zacun, x) ti» b Zapelesixn, x; 3% by Sg iv rog Kexaw (00 ò alt 
"Oppiic Fr) porinis Sen, xarà & rhe Kpirm-— 

f De vita Pythag. n. xvii, 

T ker 6d duree x TAP rip, à diva, cio 

Kets Treat. Callim. Hyma. in Jovem. 
And Nonnus; 

Où yàg Gal aapijaurt Ad; YEXAHMONI TIMBA 

Tigspéra K, ined S dritt. Dionyf. lib. viii, 
And Lucan ; 

Tam mendax Magni tumulo, quam Creta Tonantis, lib, viii, 
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affront thefe fuperftiticus idolaters than aflerting the fact, or more dif- 
pleafe the politic protectors of the Af-feries than the divulging it *. 

The mysreries then being of fo great fervice to the ftate, we 
fhall not be furprized to hear the wiſeſt of the Ancients ſpeaking 
highly in their commendation ; and their ableft Lawgivers, and 
reformers, providing carefully for their ſupport. Ceres (fays 
s Ifocrates) hath made the Athenians two prefents of the greatett 
** confequence : corn, which brought us out of a ftate of brutality; 
* and the mysreries, which teach the initiated to entertain the 
** moft agreeable expectations touching death and eternity +.” And 
Plato introduceth Socrates fpeaking after this manner; ** In. my 
** opinion, thoſe who eftablifhed the MvsTER1rs, whoever they 
** were, were well fkilled in human nature, For in thefe rites it 
** was of old fignified to the afpirants, that thofe who died with- 
out being initiated, ftuck faft in mire and filth: but that he who 
** was purified and initiated, fhculd, at his death, have his habita- 
tion with the Gods t.” And Tully thought them of fuch ufe 
tó Society, for preferviug and propagating the doctrine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, that in the law where he forbids 
no&urnal facrifices offered by women, he makes an exprefs excep- 
tion for the My/eries of Ceres, as well as for the facrifices to the 
coop Gopp Ess. Nocturna mulierum facrificia ne funto, preter 
** olla, que pro populo rite fiant. Neve quem initianto, nifi, ut 
** aflolet, Cereri, Grzco facro." Which law he thus comments :— . 
* M. But now, Titus, asto what follows, I would fain know how 
** you can give your aflent, or I blame you for with-holding it? 


* See note K, at the end of this Book. 

I 5 0 — Nu epis dt, aiti pieces ve ᷣν Seas’ vu; Ti nag è vd; p Dues 
de & pA; arw ,. & rd rod, 8c oi allixelus mipi ve sis tă Biu eMusic, S T8 ci 
re % sing cae wiles ixvew. Panegyr. 

T Kei asrdooiaes x) of vàs rt šp Sros f,, & CA ting leas GAR TE Selo Sh 
anisleDa, Sri ôs Ss ,, Eiris, als e ghet, bo gef neisha 8 & ci · G ve 
xy Turpi, Taner pe-, wird did eisise.— 1n l'hzdone, 
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% A. What is that, I pray you? M. The law concerning the noc- 
** turnal facrifices of women. A. I aſſent to it, efpecially as there 
* is an exprefs exception to the public and folemn , facrifice. 
s M. What then will become of our Eleufinian Rites, thoſe re- 
** verend and auguſt Myſteries, if, indeed, we take away nocturnal 
** celebrations? For our laws are calculated, not only for tbe Roman, 
** but for all juf and well eftablifbed policies. A. I think you except 
** thofe, into which we ourfelves have been initiated. M. Doubtlefs I 
** do: foras, in my opinion, your Athens hath produced many ex- 
** cellent and even divine inventions, and applied them to the ufe 
** of life: fo has fhe given nothing better than thoſe Myferies, 
* by which we are drawn from an irrational and favage life, 
* and tamed, as it were, and broken to humanity. "They are 
* truly called nitra, for they are indeed the beginnings of 
** life of reafon and virtue. From whence we not only re- 
** ceive the benefits of a more comfortable and elegant ſubſiſtence 
‘there, but are taught to bepe for, and aſpire to a better life hereafter, 
* But what it is that difpleafes me in nocturnal rites, the comic 
** poets will thew you *. Which liberty of celebration, had it been 
** permitted at Rome, what wickednefs would not He + have 
** attempted, who came with a premeditated purpofe of indulging 
** his luft, to a Sacrifice where even the mifbehaviour ] of the eye 
** was deeply criminal 6." 


We 


* See note L, at the end of this Book. 

+ See note M, at the end of this Bonk. 

1 The Ancients efteemed that to be the greateft mifbehaviour of the eye, where the 
fight of mex obtruded, though only by accident, upon thofe AMyfferies, which it was 
only lawful for wowen to behold, 

$ M. At vero, quod fequitur, quomodo aut tu affentiare, aut ego reprehendam, fane 
quero, Tite. 4. Quid tandem id eft? M. De nocturnis facrificiis mulierum. A. Ego 
vero affentior, excepto præſertim in ipfa lege folemni facrificio ac publico. M. Quid 
ergo aget Jacchus Eumolpidzque veftri (noftri alii], & augufta illa myſteria, fiquidem 
facra nocturna tollimus? non enim populo Romano, fed omnibus bonis firmifque po- 
pulis leges damus, 4. Excipis, credo, illa, quibus ipfi initiati fumus, M. Ego vero 
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We have feen, that the other exception to this law againft 
nocturnal facrifices, was in favour of the rites performed to the 
GooD Goppess, called the public and folemn facrifice. This was 
offered pro populo, for the fafety of the people. Sothat Cicero, rank- 
ing the E/eufnian with thefe rites, appears to have thought them in 
the number of fuch as were celebrated for the public fafetv. Solon, 
the famous lawgiver of Athens, long before him, had the fame 
high opinion of thefe Afvferies, as is feen by the care he took of 
their regulation; and fo had Prætextatus, a moft accomplifhed 
Roman Magiftrate, long after him: For when his mafter, Valen- 
tinian, had divided the Empire with his brother, and projected a 
general reform of the laws, and, amongſt the reft, had forbid xoc- 
TURNAL SACRIFICES; he was perfuadcd by Prætextatus, who go- 
verned for him in Greece, to make an exception for the Myſteries 
of Ceres; which had been brought to Rome very early *, and in- 
corporated into the national worfhip +, and long afterwards regu- 
lated anew by the wife emperor Hadrian f. 

Zolimus tells the ftory in this manner: The fupreme power 
** being thus divided, Valentinian entered on his new command 
« with a more ferious attention to his office, He reformed the 


excipiam. Nam mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athena tu: peperiffe, at- 
que in vita hominum attuliffe, tum nihil melius illis myfteriis, quibus ex agretli imma- 
nique vita exculti ad humanitatem, & mitigati fumus ; initiague, ut appellantur, ita re · 
vera principia vite cognovimus; neque folum eum lætitia vivendi rationem accepimus, 
fed etiam cum fpe meliore moriendi, Quid autem mihi difpliceat ın NoctuRnis, Poste 
indicant Comici, Qua licentia Romz data, quidnam cgiffet ille, qui in facrificium cogi- 
tatam libidinem intulit, quo ne imprudentiam quidem oculorum adjici fas fuit? De 
Legg. hb. ii. cap. 14. Edit. Ox. gto. T. III. p. 148, 49. 

* As appears by Tully’s Oration for Corn. Balbus, and by a paffage in his fecond 
book, cap. 24. Of the nature of the Gods, quoted above; and likewife from Dionyf. 
Hal. lib. i. cap. 33. Antiq. ie & xj Atl G- aile, S và; Soria; adri Az caue 
20 ix) mains voan & RA r, de dr è rab duds Maki x 

€ Suetonius, Vita Aug. cap. 93. T. I. p. 354. Edit. Pitifci, 17:4, 4to. 
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** Magiftracy, he regulated the Revenue, and, by a rigid exaétion 
** of the Duties, fecured the pay of the foldiery, which arofe out 
** of that fund: and having determined likewife to new model and 
** promulge the imperial Inftitutes, beginning, as they fay, from 
** the foundation, he forbad the celebration of all NocTURNAL rites 
** and facrifices; with defign to obviate the enormities which the 
** opportunity of thefe feafons gave birth to, and enflamed. But 
** when Pretextatus, a man adorned with every virtue both of 
public and private life, who then governed Greece in quality of 
** proconful, had given him to underftand that this law would oc- 
** cafion great diforders in Greece, and even throw the inhabitants 
** into defpair, when they fhould find that they were forbidden to 
celebrate, according to ancient cuftom, thofe moft holy My/le- 
** ries, which had now taken in the whole race of mankind, he 
** gave leave to a fufpenfion of his law, with regard to Thefe; on 
** condition, however, that every thing fhould be reduced to the 
s primitive purity and fimplicity *. Thus the El. xusixIAN Mys- 
TERIES got a reprieve, till the reign of Theodofius the elder, 
when they were finally abolifhed. The terms Prætextatus ufed to 
fhew the ill confequence of the fuppreffion, are very remarkable: 
he faid, the Greeks would, from thenceforth, lead ABIQTON 
BION, a comfortle/s lifelefs life. But this could not be faid, with 
any truth, or propriety, of the taking away a mere religious rite» 
how venerable foever it was become by its antiquity. To appre- 
hend the force of the expreffion, we muft have in mind what hath 
been faid of the doctrines taught in thofe Rites, namely, a Providence, 


© Tis robes dexi ür» Raigebslons è Ocadsbnarde Ly Ceibiciges 1 arxa S , & ve 
in sécu meotyty, 1) wepi tas dergAEuf tev tic, xj rag in 1e xeenlupies realulnág alires, 
Sera 3r imi & S véns copos Lynx. Genbp ae, a9" irlac Some aphduer@, tàs mile 
eod Laut Durias ib, Tol; Rv piv ùv enatleubos d hà vd reg Spe eie 
Fu. imd N DpaliirárO-, è sie EMIO 5 & ixw ép, d b wdea Napier 
vars agilas;, e ifa ròs r ABINTON Toi "Ernos lr và». BION, of AHA awrsiodas 
tà evxola vó dre yhes &yuraln porta nals Stopes donis LH, A v répu’ 
hear di waria ra ta i£ ees wárpa. Lib. iv, Hift, Nove. 
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and a future fate of rewards and punifbments, on whofe fole account 
the Rites were inſtituted. Now theſe doctrines being in themfelves 
of the moft engaging nature; taught here in the moft interefting 
manner; and receiving from hence their chief credit; it was no 
wonder that the Greeks fhould efteem the abolition of the MysTE- 
RIES as the greateft evil: the life of man being, indeed, without 
the comfort and fupport of thefe doctrines, no better than a //ving 
death: hence it was, that the fage Ifocrates called the MysrERIEs, 
the thing, buman nature principally flands in need of *. And that 
Ariſtides faid, the welfare of Greece was fecured by the Eleufinian 
Myſteries alone T. Indeed the Grecks feemed to place their chief 
happinefs in them: fo Euripides makes Hercules fay 1, I was blef 
when I got a fight of the nyſteries: and it was a proverbial fpeech, 
when any one thought himfelf in the higheft degree happy, to fay, 
I feem as if I bad been initiated in the higher myfleries §. 

1. But now, fuch is the fate of human things. Thefe Mysre- 
RIES, venerable as they were, in their firft inftitution, did, it muĝ 
be owned, in courfe of time, fearfully degenerate ; and thofe very 
provifions made by the State, to enable the Myſteries to obtain the 
end of their eftablifhment, became the very means of defeating it. 
For we can affign no furer cause of the horrid abufes and corrup- 
tions of the Mvfleries (befides time, which naturally and fatally 
depraves and vitiates all things) than the season in which they 
were reprefented ; and the profound sitENCE in which they were 
buried. For xicut gave opportunity to wicked men to attempt 
evil actions; and secrecy, encouragement to perpetrate them; 
and the inviolable nature of that fecrecy, which encouraged abufes, 
kept them from the Magiftrate’s knowledge fo long, till it was too 
late to reform them. In a word, we muft own, that thefe My- 
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teries, fo powerful in their firft inftitution for the promotion of 
VIRTUE and KNOWLEDGE *, became, in time, horribly fubfervient to 
the gratification of Lust and REVENGE +. Nor will this appear at all 
ftrange after what hath been faid above. A like corruption, from 
the fame caufe, crept even into the Cuurcn, during the pureft 
ages of it. The primitive chriftians, in imitation, perhaps, of thefe 
pagan rites, or from the fame kind of ſpirit, had a cuftom of cele- 
brating ViGiLs in the night; which, at firft, were performed with 
all becoming fanétity : but, in a little time, they were fo over-run 
with abufes, that it was neceflary to abolifh them. The account 
Bellarmine gives of the matter, is this: ** Quoniam occafione noc- 
** turnarum vigiliarum abufus quidam irrepere coeperant, vel potius 
** flagitia non raro committi, placuit eccleſiæ no&urnos conventus 
** & vigilias proprie di&as intermittere, ac folum in iifdem diebus 
** celebrare jejunia f." And the fame remedy, Cicero $ tells us, 
Diagondas the Theban was forced to apply to the diforders of the 
Myſteries. 

2. However, this was not the only, though it was the moſt 
powerful caufe of the depravation of the Myferies. Another doubt- 
leſs was their being ſometimes under the patronage of thoſe Deities, 
who were fuppofed to inſpire and prefide over ſenſual paſſions, fuch 
as Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid; for thefe had all their Myferies : 
And where was the wonder, if the Initiated ſhould be fometimes 
inclined to give a loofe to thofe vices, in which the patron God 
was fuppofed to delight ? And in this cafe, the HIDDEN DOCTRINE 
came too late to put a ftop to the diforder. However, it is remark- 


* rgb int wahis lane vl Biu nal wda Tavra b ti . 
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eEYON OAYNA. Wifdom of Solomon, xiv. 23, 14. 

t De Eccl. Triumph, lib. iii. cap. ult. 

§ —Atque omnia nocturna, ne nos duriores forte videamur, in media Grecia Dia- 
gondas Thebanus lege perpetua fuftulit. De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 15. Edit. Ox. gto, 
Tom. III. p. 149. 
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able, and confirms what hath been faid concerning the origin of 
the Myferies, and of their being invented to perpetuate the doctrine 
of a future ftate, that this doctrine continued to be taught even 
in the moft debauched celebrations of the Myfteries of Cupid * and 
Bacchus +. Nay, even that very flagitious part of the myfterious 
rites when at worft, the carrying the KTEIE and PAAAOE in pro- 
ceſſion, was introduced but under pretence of their being emblems $ 
of the myftical regeneration and new life, into which the Initiated 
had engaged themfelves to enter. 

3» The laft caufe to which one may afcribe their corruption, was 
the Hierophant's withdrawing the Myferies from the care and in- 
ſpection of the civil Magiftrate; whofe original Inftitution they 
were: and, therefore, in the purer ages of Greece, the deputies of 


© “Ayalis ple, Š irai, de i» Erwain sdis AN, iy & gö vei; EPQTOE lares 9 
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Aafeyía & vi» Garr». Theodoret, Therapeut. lib. i, Here the father ufes the word 
aivifudla ironically, and in deriſion of the Pagans, who pretended, that thefe procef- 
fions were myftical, fymbolical, and enigmatical ; otherwife he had ufed the word im- 
properly; for the t and £&Xxà could never be the aisiyusle of the pollutions com- 
mitted by them: Si fignifying the obfcure imitation of a thing reprefented hy a 
different image.—So Tertullian again the Valentinians fays, ** Virile membrum totum 
t effe uvsTERIUM"  Jamblichus gives another reafon for thefe things: $à sir b m 
ang. x) vpalola. dXXroa. «iln gedit, rapie à obuia wadn x; Hilgert dv Ni-, xt 
derenaÜnlosu* o rà ton Dues, SAH Tus xj dd Tor H]. GTeAv ule vt iv) rd. 
igfer &x' abr coprivison H · De myſteriis, $ i. cap. 11. However, in common lie, 
Jignram pudendi virilis ad fafcini omne genus expugnandum multum «alere crederent. A fus 
perſtition, which, without doubt, atofe from its ewigmatic flation in the myferies ; 
and to this day keeps its hold amongft the common people in Italy.—On les portoit 
comme des préfervatifs contre les charmes, les mauvais regards & les enchantements,— 
Cette practique fuperftitieufe ne s'en eft pas moins confervée jufqu'à prefent dans le 
bas Peuple du Royaume de Naples. L'on m'a fait voir plufieurs de ces Priapes, que 
des gens ont la fimplicité de porter au bras ou fur la poitrine, Winkelman fur les decou- 
vertes d'Herculaneum, p. 41. 
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the States prefided in them: and, fo long, they were fafe from 
notorious abufes. But in after-times it would happen, that a little 
prieft, who had borne an inferior fhare in thefe rites, would leave 
his fociety and country, and fet up for himſelf; and in a clandef- 
tine manner, without the allowance or knowledge of the Magiſtrate, 
inſtitute and celebrate the Myferies in private Conventicles. From 
rites fo managed, it is eafy to believe, many enormities would arife. 
"This was the original of thofe horrid impieties committed in the 
Myjferies of Bacchus at Rome; of which the hiftorian Livy has 
given fo circumftantial an account: for, in the beginning of his 
Rory, he tells us, the miſchief was occafioned by one of thefe 
prieſts bringing the Myferies into Etruria, on his own head, un- 
commiffioned by his fuperiors in Greece, from whom he learnt 
them ; and unauthorized by the State, into which he had intro- 
duced them. The words of Livy fhew that the Myferies were, 
in their own nature, a very different affair; and invented for the 
improvement of Knowledge and Virtue. ** A Greek of mean ex- 
** traction (fays he *) a little prieft and foothfayer, came firft into 
* Etruria, WITHOUT ANY SKILL OR WISDOM IN MYSTERIOUS 
* RITES, MANY SORTS OF WHICH, THAT MOST IMPROVED 
** PEOPLE HAVE BROUGHT IN AMONGST US, FOR THE CULTURE 
t AND PERFECTION BOTH OF MIND AND BODY t." It is farther obfer- 
vable, that this prieft brought the My/eries pure with him out of 
Greece, and that they received their corruption in Italy ; for, as 
Hitpala tells the ftory to the Conful, at firt women only cele- 
brated the Rites; till Paculla Minia Campana became prieftefs ; 
who, on a fudden, as by order of the Gods, made a total altera- 


* Grecus ignobilis in Etruriam primum vcnit, NULLLA CUM ARTE EARUM, QUAS 
MULTAS AD ANIMORUM CORPORUMQUE CULTUM NODIS ERUDITISSIMA OMNIUM GENS 
Invextt, fed facrificulus & vates. Hif. lib xxxix. 

+ What Livy means by the culture of the body, will be feen hereafter, when we come 
to ſpeak of the probationary and toilfome trials undergone by thofe a/pirans to the 
Myflerics, called the soLDIERS or MITHRAS. 
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tion in the Ceremonies, and initiated her sons; which gave occa- 
fion to all the debaucherics that followed *. The confequence of 
this difcovery was the abolition of the Rites of Bacchus throughout 
Italy, by a decree of the Senate +. 

However, it is very true, that in Greece itfelf the Mſpſteries be- 
came abominably abufed f: a proof of which we have even in the 
conduct of their Comic writers, who frequently lay the action of 
the Drama (fuch as the rape of a young girl, and the like) at the 
celebration of a religious Afyſtery; and from that Myfery deno- 
minate the Piece $. So that, in the time of Ciccro, the terms 
myſleries and abominations were almoft fynonymous. The Academic 
having faid they had fecrets and Myferies, Lucullus replies, 
** Quae funt tandem ifta MYSTERIA? aut cur cclatis, quafi TURPE 


3 
Hd 


** aliquid, veftram fententiam ||? However, in fpite of all occa- 
fions and opportunities, fome of thefe Myferies, as the ELEUSINIAN 
particularly, continued for many ages pure and undefiled. Tha 
i 

* Hifpala’s confeffion will fully intru& the reader in the nature and degree of thefe 
sorruptions.—‘* Tum Hifpala originem facrorum expromit. Primo facrarium id fce. 
‘t minarum fuiffe, nec quemquam virum eo admitti ſoliium.—Pacullam facerdotem 
** omnia, tanquam Deüm monitis, immutáffe: nam & viros eam primam fuos filios ini- 
** tiaffe: & no&urnum facrum ex diurno, & pro tribus in anno diebus quinos fingulis 
** menfibus dies initiorum feciffe. Ex quo in promifcuo facra fint, & permiſti viri foe. 
** minis, & noctis licentia accefferit; nihil ibi facinoris, nihil flagitii pretermiffum ; 
s plura virorum inter fefe, quam fœminarum effe tupra. Si qui minus patientes dede- 
** coris fint, & pigriores ad facinus, pro victimis immolari: nihil nefas ducere. Hanc 
** fummam inter cos religionem effe; viros velut mente capta cum jactatione fanatica 
** corporis vaticinari—Raptos a Diis homines dici, quos machine illigatos ex con- 
** fpectu in abditos fpecus abripiant ; eos effe, qui aut conjurare, aut fociari facinoribus, 
** aut ftuprum pati noluerint Multitudinem ingentem, alterum jam prope populum effe: 
* in his nobiles quofdam viros, feminafque. Biennio proximo inſtitutum effe, ne 
** quis major vigiati annis initiaretur ; captari ætatis & erroris & ftupri patientes," 

+ See note N, at the end of this Book. 

t See Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Admonitio ad Gentes. 

$ See Fabricius's Notitia comicorum deperditorum, in his firk volume of the Bibl. 
Gree. lib. ii, cap. 22. 
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two capital corruptions of the Myſteries were MAGIC and IMPURI- 
‘ries. Yet, fo late as the age of Apollonius Tyan; the Eleuſinian 
kept fo clear of the firft imputation, that the hierophant refufed to 
initiate that impoftor, becauſe he was ſuſpected to be a Magician *. 
And, indeed, their long-continued immunity, both from one and 
the other corruption, will not appear extraordinary, if we confider, 
that, by a law of Solon, the fenate was always to meet the day 
after the celebration of thefe Myfteries, to fee that nothing had 
been done amifs during the performance 4. So that thefe were 
the very laft that fubmitted to the common fate of all human in- 
ſtitutions 1. 

It is true, if uncertain report were to be believed, the Myſteries 
were corrupted very early: for Orpheus himfelf is faid to have 
abuſed them §. But this was a figment which the debauched Myfæ 
of later times invented to varnifh over their enormities; as the de- 
teftable Paderafts of after-ages fcandalized the blamelefs Socrates. 
Befides, the ftory is fo ill laid, that it is detected by the fureft re- 
cords of Antiquity: for, in confequence of the crime which they 
fabled Orpheus committed in the Mypfferies, they pretended, that 
he was torn in pieces by the women: whereas it appeared from the 
infcription on his monument at Dium in Macedonia, that he was 
ftruck dead with lightning, the envied death of the reputed favou- 
rites of the Gods |j. 

And here the chriftian rATHERS will hardly efcape the cenfure 
of thofe who will not allow high provocation to be an excufe for 
an unfair reprefentation of an adverfary. I fay, they will hardly 


* *o. N "Iugopdile bu (Gio waghyue và ved, ph yàg av wel pores dn, pà N shy 'Exuveiia 
Eiger arigiry pù salate rà pina. Philoſt. lib. iv. cap. 18. 
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t See note O, at the end of this Book. 

§ See Diog. Laert. Procemium, Segm, 5. 
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efcape cenſure, for accuftoming themfelves to fpeak of the Myf- 
feries as groſs impieties and invroralities in their very original “. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in a heat of zeal, breaks out, ** Let him 
** be accurfed, who firít infected the world with thefe impoftures, 
** whether it was Dardanus or c. Theſe I make no fcruple to 
** call wicked authors of impious fables; the fathers of an exe- 
** crable fuperftition, who, by this Inftitution, forved in human 
** life the feeds of vice and corruption d." But the wifeft and beft 
of the pagan world invariably hold, that the Myferies were infti- 
tuted pure ; and propofed the nobleft end, by the worthieft means. 
And even though the exprefs teftimony of thefe writers, fupported 
by the reafon of the thing, fhould be deemed infufficient, yet the 
character and quality of their Inftitutor muft put the matter out of 
all doubt. This Inſtitutor, as will be feen prefently, was no other 
than the Lawgiver, or VIU MAGISTRATE himfelf. Wherever 
the Myferies found public admittance, it was by his introduction: 
and as oft as ever they were celebrated, it was under his inſpection. 
Now virtue is as effential to the prefervation, and vice to the de- 
ſtruction of that Society, over which he preſides, as obedience and 
difobedience are to his office and authority. So that to conceive him 
difpofed to bring in, and to encourage, immoral practices under the 
maſk of Religion, is the fame thing as to ſuſpect the Phyfician of 
mixing Poifons with his antidotes. 

The truth of the matter was this: the Fathers bore a fecret 
grudge to the Myferies for their injurious treatment of Chriftianity 
on its firft appearance in the world. We are to obferve, that 
ATHEISM, by which was meant a, contempt of the Gods, was 
reckoned, in the Myferies, amongft the greateft crimes. So, in 
the fixth book of the vets (of which more hereafter) the hotteſt 


* See note P, at the end of this book, 
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feats in "Tartarus are allotted to the Atheift, fuch as Salmoneus, 
Tityus, and the Titans, &c. Now the Chriftians, for their con- 
tempt of the national Gods, were, on their firft appearance, deemed 
Atheiſts by the people; and io branded by the Myftagogue, as we 
find in Lucian *, and expofed amongft the reft in Tartarus, in their 
ſolemn fhews and repretentations. This may be gathered from a 
remarkable paflage in Origen, where Celfus tzus addreſſes his ad- 
verfary : But now, as you, good man, believe eternal punifh- 
ments, even fo do the interpreters of thefe holy Myfleries, the 
« Hierophants and Initiators; you threaten others with thefe pu- 
** nifhments: THESE, on the contrary, THREATEN You +.’ This 
explains a paflage in Jerom's catalogue of ccclefiaftical writers; and 
will be explained by it. The Father, fpeaking of Quadratus, fays; 
** Cumque Hadrianus Athenis exegiffet hiemem invifens Eleufinem, 
** & omnibus pene Græciæ facris initiatus, dediffet occafionem iis, 
** qui Chriftianos oderunt, abfque precepto Imperatoris vexare cre- 
** dentes, porrexit ei librum pro religione noftra." Now what oc- 
cafion was afforded at this juncture to the enemies of Chriftianity, 
but only this, That, the Grecian Myfleries reprefenting the Faithful 
in an odious light, the Emperor (who but juft then had been ini- 
tiated into almoft all of them) might be reafonably thought eftranged 
and indiſpoſed towards Chriftianity ; and fo the eafier drawn to 
countenance, or connive at, any injuftice done unto it ? 

This, without doubt, was what fharpened the Fathers againft 
the Mrferies; and they were not over tender in loading what they 
did not approve. On this account they gave eafy credit to what 
had been told to them of the abominations in the Myſteries; and 
the rather, perhaps, on account of the fecrecy with which they 
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were celebrated. The fame Secrecy in the Chriftian Rites, and 
the fame language introduced by the Fathers in fpcaking of them, 
as we ſee below, procured as eafy credit to thofe calumnies of 
murder and inceft charged upon them by the Pagans. Nay, what 
is ftill more remarkable, thofe fpecific enormities, in which their 
own Myferies were known to offend, they objected to the Chriſtians. 
** Alii eos [Chriftianos! ferunt ipfius Antiftitis ac Sacerdotis colere 
„ genitalia “. But here comes in the flrange part of the (tory; 
that, after this, they fhould fo ftudioufly and formally transfer the 
terms, phrafes, rites, ceremonies, and diſcipline of thefe odicus 
Myſteries into our holy Religion; and, thereby, very early vitiate 
and deprave, what a pagan writer + could fee, and acknowledge, 
to be AnsoLUTA & sIMPLEX, as it came out of the hands of its, 
Author. Sure then it was fome more than ordinary veneration the 
People had for theſe Myſteries, that could incline the Fathers of the 
Church to fo fatal a counfel : however, the thing is notorious f, 
and the effects have been feverely felt. 

We have all along fuppofed the Myferies an invention of the 
Lawgiver: and, indeed, we had nothing to do with them, but in 
that view. Now though, from what hath been faid, the intelligent 
reader will collect, we have not fuppofed amifs, yet fince the per- 
tinency of the whole difcourfe, as here applied, depends upon it, 
he may perhaps expe& us to be a little more particular. 

That the Myferies were invented, eftablifhed, and fupported by: 
LAWGIVERS, may be feen, 

1. From the place of their original; which was EcvrT. This, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Plutarch, who collect from ancient tef- 
timonies, exprefly affirm; and in this all Antiquity concurs: the 
Eleuſinian Myſteries, particularly, retaining the very Egyptian Gods, 
in whofe honour they were celebrated; Ceres and Triptolemus 


* Cacil. apud Minut. in Octav. 
+ Amm. Marcellinus, lib. xxi. cap. 16. Hitt, 
1 See note Q, at the end of this Book, 
being 
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being only two other names for His * and Oſiris: as we have feen 
above from Theodoret: and fo Tibullus,— 


Primus aratra manu follerti fecit Osiris, 
Et teneram ferro follicitavit humum 4. 


Hence it is, that the UNIVERSAL NATURE, or the f Caufe, the 
object of all the Mvferies, yet ditguifed under diverfe NAMES, fpeak- 
ing of herfelf in Apuleius, concludes the enumeration of her various 
nyftic rites, in thefe words, — . Prifcaque doctrina pollentes 
* ZEGYPTII, CEREMONIIS me prorfus PROPRIIS [ percolentes, 
** appellant VERO NOMINE reginam lsipgM S.“ 

But the fimilitude between the Rites practiſed, and the Doctrines 
taught in the Grecian and Egyptian Myſteries, would be alone fuf- 
ficient to point up to their original: fuch as the /ecrecy required of 
the Initiated; which, as we fall fee hereafter, peculiarly charac- 
terized the Egyptian teaching ; fuch as the do&rines taught of a 
metemp/ycbofis, and a future ftate of rewards and puniſhments, which 
the Greek writers agree to have been firft fet abroach by the Egyp- 
tians ||; fuch as abfinence enjoined from domeftic fowl, fifh, and 
beans **, the peculiar fuperftition of the Egyptians; fuch as the 
Ritual compofed in Aieroglypbics, an invention of the Egyptians ++, 

But 


*in & iri nelle the En yrSooar Anusree Herodot. lib. ii, cap. 59. And again 
cap. 156. Augirme č "Ies, 

t See note R, at the end of this B. ok. 

$ See note S, at the enc of this Book. 

$ Metam, lib, xi, 

|| Timaus the Locrian, in his book Of the foul of the world, fpeaking of the neceffity 
of inculcating the doctrine of future punifhments, calls them TIMOPIAI NENAT, FOREIGN 
TORMENTS: by which name both Latin and Greek writers generally mean, Egyptian, 
where the fubje& js Religion. : 

** Sce Porphyrius De Abftin.- 

tt Senex comiſſimus ducit me protinus ad ipfas fores edis ampliffime, rituque fo- 
lenni afperfionis celebrato myfterio, ac matutino peracto facrificio, de opertis adyti pro- 
fert quofdam libros, literis ignorabilibus prænotatos; partim FIGURIS CUJUSCEMODI 

ANIMALIUM; 
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But it would be endlefs to reckon up all the particulars in which 
the Egyptian and Grecian Myfteries agreed: it thall fuffice to fay, 
that they were in all things the fame *. 

Again; nothing but the fuppofition of this common original to 
all the Grecian AZyferies can clear up and reconcile the difputes 
which arofe amongft the Grecian States and Cities, concerning the 
original of thefe rites; every one claiming to be the Prototype to 
the reft. Thus Thrace pretended that. they. came ſirſt from thence; 
Crete contefted the honour with thofe barbarians; and Athens 
claimed it from both. And at that time, when they had forgotten 
the true original, it was impoffible to fettle and adjuft their dif- 
ferences: for cach could prove that he did not borrow from others; 
and, at the fame time, feeing a fimilitude in the Rites +, would 
conclude that they had borrowed from him. But the owning 
Ecv»r for their common Parent, clears up all difficulties: by ac- 
counting for that generallikenefs which gave birth to every one's 
pretenfions. 

Now, in Egypt, all religious Worfhip being planned and efta- 
blifhed by Statefinen, and directed to the ends of civil policy, we 
muft conclude, that the A{vferies were originally invented by LE- 
GISLATORS, 

2. The Sages who brought them out of Egypt, and propagated 
them in Afia, in Greece, and Britain, were all Kings or Law- 
givers; fuch as Zoroafter, Inachus, Orpheus 1. Melampus, Tro- 
phonius, Minos, Cinyras, Erectheus, and the Druids. 


AWIMALIUM, CONCEPTI SERMONIS COMPENDIOSA VERBA SUGGERENTES, partim no- 
dofis, & in modum rots tortuofis, capreolatimque conden(is apicibus, Apul, Metam, 
Jib. xi. 

nc R rro ai viel Sr Nur taverns tis IB [Alas -] rire M b Evain, 
Tá vi enl tàs Svolaci) ras Aria ve Ty Abet & rùs Aiyusliwse Diod. Sic. lib, i. 

$ — Kal %% tro vn xovrewoniolas’ rare Tt, x9 r ZapaDed vun, 9 T& D Asp, & 
Gara eie: Qi cà rùs eger Te Ave rùs av Strabo, lib. x. p. 466. D. Edit. Parif. 
1620. fol. 

t Of whom Ariftophanes fays, "Ogpids pir yap xác & u salidan, Qirn v" Ar- 
Orpheus taught us the Myfferies, and to abſtain from murder,” i, e. from a life of 
rapine and violence, fuch as men lived in the Hate of natert. 


3. They 
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3. They were under the fuperintendence of the State. A Ma- 
giftrate intitled BAZIAETZ, or King, prefided in the E/eufnian 
Myferies. Lyfias informs us, that this King was to offer up the 
public prayers, according to their country Rites; and to fee that 
nothing impious or immoral crept into the celebration *. This title 
given to the Prefident of the Myfferies, was, doubtleſs, in me- 
mory of the firft Founder: to whom were joined four officers, 
chofen by the people, called EHIMEAHTAI or Curators ; the 
priefts were only under-officers to thefe, and had no fhare in the 
direction : for this being the Legiflator’s favourite inftitution, he 
took ali pofüble care for its fupport ; which could not be done more 
effectually, than by his watching over it hunfelf. On the other 
hand, his interfering too openly in religious matters would have 
defeated his end; and the people would foon have come to regard 
this high folemnity as a mere engine of State; on which acceunt 
he carefully kept behind the curtain. For though it be now apparent 
that the Myſteries were the invention of the Civil Magiftrate, yet 
even fome Ancients, who have mentioned the Myferies, feemed 
not to be apprized of it; and their ignorance hath occafioned great 
embroilment in all they fay on this fubje&t. The reader may fee 
by the fecond chapter of Meurfius's Ekufizia, how much the An- 
cients were at a lofs for the true founder of thofe Myfieries ; fome 
giving the inflitution to Ceres; fome to Triptolemus; others to 
Eumolpus ; others to Muſæus; and fome again to Ere&heus. How 
then fhall we difengage ourfelves from this labyrinth, into which 
Meurfius hath led us, and in which, his guard of Ancients keep 
us inclofed? This clue will eafily conduct us through it. It ap- 
pears, from what has been faid, that Ere&heus, xI xo of Athens, 
eftablifhed the Myfleries t ; but that the people unluckily confounded 


Kal siyas flm xala Tk rf ret àr padis, adag, pati d, endi Tà igam 
in Andoc. 

+ See Meurfius's Eleufinia, cap. xv. 

t And fo fays Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. Bibl. 


the 
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the Inftitutor, with the priests, Eumolpus and Mufeus, who 
firſt officiated in the rites; and with Ceres and Triptolemus, the 
DEITIES, in whofe honour they were celebrated. And thefe mif- 
takes were natural enough *: the poets would be apt, in the licence 
of their figurative ftyle, to call the Gods, in whofe name the Myf- 
feries were performed, the Founders of thofe Myfleries; and the 
people, feeing only the miniftry of the officiated priefts (the Legif- 
lator keeping out of fight) in good earneft believed thofe Myfta- 
gogues to bethe founders. And yet, if it were reafonable to expect 
from Poets or People, attention to their own fancies and opinions, 
one would think they might have diftinguithed better, by the help 
of that mark, which Erectheus left behind him, to afcertain his 
title; namely, the erection of the officer called Pace, or King. 
4. But this original is ſtill further ſeen from the qualities re- 
quired in the aſpirants to the Myfferies. According to their original 
inſtitution, neither /laves nor foreigners were to be admitted into 
them+. Now if the Myferies were inſtituted, primarily for the 
fake of teaching religious truths, there can be no rcafon given why 
every man, with the proper moral qualifications, fhould not be 
admitted : but fuppofing them inftituted by the State for civil pur- 
pofes, a very good one may be affigned; for faves and foreigners 
have there, neither property nor country. When afterwards the 
Greeks, by frequent confederations againſt the Perfian, the common 
enemy of their liberties, began to confider themfelves as one people 


They were committed where no Myftery was affected, in what concerned the open 
worthip of their Gods. Tacitus, fpeaking of the Temple of the Paphian Venus, fays, 
u Conditorem Templi Regem Adrian vetus memoria, quidam ipfius Dex nomen id per- 

** hibent.” Hift. lib. ii. 

1 — Fads [Hearts] dg EZuorwor ele KA , BACH Nona 8 & Su ir BENOIE tire 
puviietar—Schol. Hom. Il. e. It was the fame in the Cabiric Myfteries, as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. who fpeaks of the like innovation made thete.— Nl N 
sire; d XENOYZ peices, As to flaves, hear Aristophanes in his SH 
ei N amh’ & O eed» 

AOTAOIE yàg dx llir’ aude rir NM 


Vor. I. Gg and 
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and Community, the 4Myfleries were extended to all who {poke the 
Greek LANGUAGE. Yet the Ancients, not reflecting on the ori- 
ginal and end of their inftitution, were much perplexed for the rea- 
fons of an exclufion fo apparently capricious. Lucian tells us, in 
The life of his friend Demonax, that this great philofopher had the 
courage, one day, to afk the Athenians, why they excluded bar- 
barians from their Afyferies, when Eumolpus, a barbarous Thracian, 
had eftablifhed them *. But he does not tell us their anfwer. One 
of the moft judicious of our modern critics was as much at a lofs ; 
and therefore thinks the reftraint ridiculous, as implying, that the 
Inftitutors fuppofed that fpeaking the Greek tongue contributed to. 
the advancement of piety 4. 

5. Another proof of this original may be deduced from what was 
taught promifcuoufly to all the Initiated; which was, the neceffity 
of a virtuous and boly life, to obtain a bappy immortality. Now this, 
we know, could not come from the facerdotal warehoufe: the 
priefts could afford a better penny-worth of their Elyfium, at the 
eafy expence of oblations and facrifices: for, as our great Philofo- 
pher well obferves (who, however, was not aware of this extraor- 
dinary inftitution for the fupport of virtue, and therefore concludes 
too generally) ** The Priefts made it not their bufinefs to teach the 
** people virtue: if they were diligent in their obfervations and cere- 
** monies, punétual in their feafts and ſolemnities, and the tricks 
** of religion, the holy tribe affured them that the Gods were 


* Esuset X ah 2 Abesalot ige d Hola, «3c gef vdr, Aà the airiar atoe 
wrelucs rùs HC · S taŭra tË v r adreis adlagntapin EH gag x) Gtaui; 610. 
But the fact, that they were not a grecian but a foreign, that is, barbarous invention, it 
proved by their very name, porápa, from the eaſtern dialeQ, mifer, or mifer, res aut 
locus abſeonditus. 

+ Auétor cft Libanius in Corinthiorum actione, myftagogos fumma diligentia initisn- 
dos ante omnia monuiffe, ut manus puras animumque fibi fervarent purum: xj ri» Que 
EMG sieas; & nt in voce five fermone Graces fe praflarent : hoc quidem profecto ridicu 
lum, quafi faceret ad veram pietatem, Graca potius quarn alia lingua loqui. If. Cafau- 
boni Excreit, xvi. ad Annales Eccl, Baron. 


s pleafed, 
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*€ pleafed, and they looked no further: few went to the ſchools of 
* Philofophers, to be inftru&ed in their duty, aud to know what 
** was good and evil in their actions: the Pricfts fold the better penny- 
*€ worths, and therefore had all the cuftom : for luftrations and facri- 
“¢ fices were much eafier than a clean conſcience and a ſteddy courfe 
* of virtue ; and an expiatory facrifice, that atoned for the want of 
* jt, much more convenient than a ftrict and holy life “. Now 
we may be affured, that an Inftitution, which taught the neceffity 
of a ftri& and holy life, could not but be the invention of Law- 
givers, to whofe fchemes moral virtue was (o neceffary. 

6. Another ftrong prefumption of this original is the great ufe 
of the Myſteries to the State: fo amply confeffed by the wifeft 
writers of antiquity, and fo clearly feen from the nature of the thing 
itfelf. 

7. But, laftly, we have the teftimony of the knowing Plutarch 
for this original; who, in his treatife Of Vs and Ofris, exprefly 
tells us, that it was ** a moft ancient opinion, delivered down, 
* from LEGISLATORS and Divines, to Poets and Philofophers, the 
** author of it entirely unknown, but the belief of it indelibly efta- 
** blifhed, not only in tradition, and the talk of the vulgar, but in 
** the MvsTER1ES and in the facred offices of religion, both amongſt 
* Greeks and Barbarians, ſpread all over the face of the globe, 
That the Univerfe was not upheld fortuitoufly, without Mind, 
** Reafon, or a Governor to prefide over its revolutions 4." 

. It is now fubmitted to the candid reader, Whether it be not 
fairly proved, that the MysTERIES were invented by the LEGIS- 
LATOR, 10 afirm and eflablifb the general doétrine of a Providence, by 


* Locke's Reafonablenefs of Chriflianity. 

4 Ado waprárai® aire saree in Dua» x; NOMOCETON sis re coni S f fuc 
xa, vin épo Herb xura, tes Ñ miro loxveds & N. AN e, Ua le Moyers péron, IN i» Qie 
psit) GAAS ir re TEAETAIZ, fy se Sie, xj Bagages x) “Enos enioaxli ert pepir, ùs Ur 
e AMI G dug aivgtizan ty a . Edit. Francof. fol. T. II. p. 
369. B. 


Gg 2 inculcating 
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incul ating the belief of a future flute of rewards and puniſbments. 
Indeed, if we may believe a certain Ancient, who zppears to have 
been well verfed in thefe matters, they gained their end, by clear- 
ing up all doubts concerning the righteous government of the 
Gods *. 

We have feen in general, how fond and tenacious ancient Paga- 
nifm was of this extraordinary Rite, as of an Inftitution fupremely 
ufeful both to socrzTy and RELIGION. But this will be feen more 
fully in what I now proceed to lay before the Public ; an examina- 
tion of two celebrated pieces of Antiquity, the famous SIHTH 800K 
or VirGIL’s ENEIs, and the METAMORPHOSIS or APULEIUS : 
The firft of which will thew us of what ufe the Myferies were 
: efteemed to socie Tv ; and the fecond, of what ſupport to RELIGION. 

An inquiry into ZEneas's adventure to the Shades, will have this 
farther advantage, the inſtructing us in the bews and reprefentations 
of the MYSTERIES; a part of their hiftory, which the form of this 
difcourfe hath not yet afforded us an opportunity of giving. So 
that nothing will be now wanting to a perfect knowledge of this 
moft extraordinary and important Inftitution. 

For, the defcent of Virgil’s Hero into the infernal regions, I pre- 
fume, was no other than a figurative defcription of an INITIATION 3 
and particularly, a very exact picture of the sPFCTACLES in the 
ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES ; where every thing was done in thew 
and machinery ; and where a reprefentation + of the hiftory of 
Ceres afforded opportunity of bringing in the fcenes of heaven, hell, 
elyfium, purgatory, and whatever related to the future ftate of men 


and heroes. 


* 0 N pormo iyxacheicas wapalyiapacn eh,, Y wels sas Tilas ard ribis xal) 
Rage perder? ex) Sdavds Tr. sav weed ròs Dc des Sg, dH.  Sopater in Diviſ. 
Quæſt. 

Ann, ede the Kégu zy x) $ A ANN ard tas lips; vd vu ige. 
vd vi» piles ig DY iyah cà % H ede. Juſt. Mart. Orat. ad Grec, prope init. 
Aw) X x) K NN N iyib pormóh & vin enirn, Y tie grey, 5 0) g atrair 
"uei; Nx. Clemens Alex. in Protreptico, p. 7. E. Edit, Sylburgh. 

But 
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But to foften this paradox all we can, it may be proper to en- 
quire into the nature of the Zneis. 

Homer’s two poems had each a plain and entire ftory, to convey 
as plain and fimple a moral: and in this, he is juftly efteemed 
excellent. The Roman poet could make no improvements here : 
the Greek was complete and perfect; fo that the patrons of Virgil, 
even Scaliger himfelf, are forced to feek for his fuperior advantages 
in his epifodes, defcriptions, fimilies, and in the chaftity and cor- 
re€tnefs of his thoughts and diction. In the mean time they have 
all overlooked the principal advantage he had over his great 
Exemplar. 

Virgil found the epic poem in the firft rank of human compo- 
ſitions; but this was too narrow a circuit for his enlarged ambition : 
he was not content that its fubje& ſhould be to inftru& the world 
in MORALS; much lefs did he think of pHystcs, though he was 
fond of natural enquiries, and Homer's Allegorizers had opened a 
back-door to let in the Philofopher with the Poet; but he afpired 
to make it a svsTEM or PoLiTIcs. On this plan he wrote the 
Eneis; which is, indeed, as compleat an Inftitute in verfe, by 
EXAMPLE, as the Repudlics of Plato and Tully were in profe by 
PRECEPT. Thus he enlarged the bounds, and added a new pro- 
vince to epic poefy. But though every one faw that Aucustus 
was fhadowed in the perfon of Æneas, yet it being fuppofed that 
thofe political inftru&ions, which the poet defigned for the fervice 
of mankind, were folely for the ufe of his Matter, they mifled of 
the true nature of the poem. And in this ignorance, the fucceed- 
ing epic writers, following a work whofe genius they did not un- 
derftand, wrote worfe than if they had only taken Homer, and his 
fimpler plan, for their direction. A great modern Poet, and beft 
judge of their merit, affures us of this fact; and what has been 
faid will help us to explain the reafon of it : ** The other epic poets 
** (fays this adinirable writer) have ufed the fame practice [that of 


** Virgil, of running two fables into one] but generally carry it 
66 ſo 
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** fo far, as to fuperinduce.a multiplicity of fables, deftroy the unity 
** of action, and lofe their readers in an unreafonable length of 
**-time *. 

Such was the revolution Virgil brought about in this nobleft 
region of poefy ; an improvement fo great, that the trueft poet 
had need of all the affiftance the fublimeft genius could lend 
him: nothing leſs than the joint aid of the Iliad and Odyſſes being 
able to furnifh out the execution of his great idea: for a fpem of 
Politics delivered in the example of a great Prince, muft fhew him 
in every public adventure of life. Hence Æneas was, of neceffity, 
to be found voyaging, with Ulyffes, and fighting, with Achilles. 

But if the improved nature of his ſubject compelled him to depart 
from that fimplicity in the fable, which Ariftotle, and his beft in- 
terpreter, Boſſu, find fo divine in Homer +; he gained.confiderable 
advantages by it in other circumítances of the compoſition: for 
now, thofe ornaments and decorations, for whofe infertion the cri- 
tics could give no other reafon than to raife the dignity of the 
Poem, become efential to the Subject. Thus the choice of Princes 
and Heroes for his perfonages, which were, before, only ufed to 
grace the fcene, now conſtitute the nature of the action f: and 
the machinery of the Gods, and their intervention on every occa- 
fion, which was to create the MARVELLOus, becomes, in this im- 
provement, an indifpenfable part of the poem. A divine interpofi- 


* Preface to the Iliad of Homer. 

+ Nous trouverons point, dans la fable de l'Eneide, cette fimplicité qu'Ariftote a 
trouvée fi divine dans Homére. Traité du poeme epique, lib. i. cap. xi. 

Le retour (fays Boffu) d'un homme en fa maifon, & la querelle de deux au- 
* tres, n'ayant rien de grand en foi, deviennent des actions illuſtres & "importantes, 
** loríque dans le choix des noms, le poete dit que c'eft l'Ulyffe qui retourne en Itha- 
“ que, & que c’eft Achille & Agamemnon qui querellent."— He goes on, ** Mais il y 
** a des actions qui d'elles mêmes font trés importantes, comme /'effaBliffement, ox la ruine 
% d'un etat, ox d'une religion. Telle eft. donc l'a&ion de l'Eneide," lib. ii. cap. 19. He 
faw here a remarkable difference in the fubjects; it is ftrange this ſuould not have led 
him to fee that the ais is of a different fpecies. 


tion 
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tizn is in the very fpirit of ancient legiflation ; where, we fce, the 
principal care of the Lawgiver was to poſſeſs the people with the full 
belief of an over-ruling Providence. This is the true reafon of fomuch 
machinery in the Æneis: for which, modera critics impeach the 
author’s judgment, who, in a poem written in the refined and en- 
lightened age of Rome *, followed the marvellous of Homer fo 
clofely. An excellent writer, ſpeaking- of Virgil in this view, fays, 
** If there be any inftance in the Æneid liable to exception upon 
** this account, it is in the beginning of the third book, where 
** /Eneas is reprefented as tearing up the myrtle that dropped bleod. 
** This circumftance ſeems to have the marvellous without the pro- 
** bable, becauſe it is reprefented as proceeding from natural caufes 
** without the interpofition of any God, or rather, fupernatural 
** power capable of producing it 4." But furely this inflance was 
ill chofen. The poet makes Æneas fay, on this occafion, 


Nymphas venerabar agreftes, 
Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui præſidet arvis, 
Rite fecundarent vifus oMENque levarent t. 


Now omens were of two kinds $, the natural and fupernatural. 
This in queftion, was of the latter fort, produced by the interven- 
tion of the Gods, as appears by his calling this adventure, MoNsTRA 
DEUM : it was of the nature of thofe portentous /Dowers of blood fo 
frequently occurring in the Roman hiftory. And the poet was cer- 
tainly within the bounds of the probable, while he told no mere 
than what their graveft writers did not fcruple to record in their 
annals. ! 

But this was not done merely to raife admiration. . He is here 
(as we obferve) in his legiflative character ; and writes to poffefs the 


Ce qui eft beau dans Homére pourroit avoir été mal regd dans les ouvrages d'un 
poete du tems d Auguſte. Idem, lib. iii, cap. B. De l'admirable, 
+ Mr. Addifon's Works, vol, iii. p. 3 16. quarto edit, 1721, 
1 Lib. iii. 
§ See note T, at the end of this boch 
people 
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people of the interpofition of the Gods, in oMENs and PRODIGIES, 
This was the method of the old Lawgivers. So Plutarch, as quoted 
above, tells us, that with divinations and omens, Lycurgus fanc- 
** tified the Lacedemonians, Numa the Romans, Ion the Athenians, 
** and Deucalion all the Greeks in general; and by hopes and fears 
** kept up in them the awe and reverence of Religion." The fcene of 
this adventure is laid, with the utmoft propriety, on the uncivilized 
inhofpitable fhores of Thrace, to infpire horror for barbarous manners, 
and an appetite for focial life. On this account it is that our poet 
here deferts the Mythologifts, and makes the age of civit PoLicy, 
(the time when men were firft brought out of a ftate of nature) 
the golden age, and SAtuRN to govern in it. Thus Evander fays, 

Hzc nemora indigenæ fauni nymphæque tenebant 

Queis neque mos, neque cultus erat ; neque jungere tauros, 

Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto : 

Sed rami atque afper victu venatus alebat. 

Primus ab ætherio venit Sa runxus Olympo— 

Is genus indocile, ac difperfum montibus altis, 

COMPOSUIT, LEGESQUE DEDIT *. 


Whereas Ovid, who fpeaks the fenfe of the Mythologifts, makes 
the golden age to be tbe flate of nature, and SATURN to govern there, 
before the erection of ci vi policy. 
Aurea prima ſata eſt ætas, quæ, vindice nullo, 
Sponte fua, SINE LEGE fidem,rectumque colebat. 
Poena metufque aberant: NEC VERBA MINACIA FIXO 
Are legebantur : nec fupplex turba timebant 
Junicis ora fui. 
Ipfa quoque immunis raftroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per fe dabat omnia tellus: 
Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fragra legebant, 


a Lib, viij. 
Cornaque 
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Cornaque & in duris hzrentia mora rubetis, 
Et quz deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 
Ver erat æternum 
Poftquam SaTuRNo tenebrofa in Tartara miffo — 
Tum primum fubjere domos —— 

Semina tum primum longis Cerealia fulcis 
Obruta funt, preffique jugo gemuere juvenci *. 


For it ferved the grave purpofe of the philofophic Poct to decry the 
ftate of nature; and it fuited the fanciful paintings of the mytho- 
logic Poet to recommend it. 

But every thing in this poem points to great and public ends. 
The turning the foips into fea-deities, in the ninth book, has the ap- 
pearance of fomething infinitely more extravagant, than the myrtle 
dropping blood, and has been more generally and feverely cenfured ; 
and indeed, if defended, it muft be on other principles. "The phi- 
lofophic commentators of Homer’s poem, had brought the fantaſtie 
refinement of Allegory into great vogue. We may eftimate the 
capacity of Virgil's judgment in not catching at fo alluring a bait, 
by obferving that fome of the greateft of the modern epic poets, 
who approached neareft to Virgil in genius, have been betrayed by 
it. Yet here and there, our poet, to convey a political precept, 
has employed an ingenious allegory in paffing. And the adven- 
ture in queftion is, I think, of this number. By the transforma- 
tion of the fhips into fea-deities, he would infinuate, I fuppofe, the 
great advantages of cultivating a naval power; fuch as extended 
commerce, and the dominion of the Ocean; which, in poetical 
language, is becoming deities of tbe fea. 

Mortalem eripiam formam, magnique jubebo 

JEquoris efle Deas—— 

He explains the allegory more clearly in the following book, where 
he makes thefe transformed fea-nymphs accompany Æneas, and his 
fleet of auxiliaries, through the Tyrrhene fea. 


* Metam. lib. i. 


Vor. I. Hh Atque 
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Atque illi medio in fpatio chorus, ecce, fuarum 
Occurrit comitum : nymphae, quas alma Cybele. 
Numen habere maris, nymphaſque e navibus effe 
Juflerat —— 

Agnofcunt longe regem luſtrantque choreis. 


This Minifterial hint was the more important and feafonable, as all 

Octavius's traverfes, in his way to Empire, were from his want of 
a fufficient naval Power ; firft in his War with Brutus and Caffius, 

and afterwards with Sextus, the fon of Pompey the Great. Nor 

was it, at this time, lefs flattering to Auguftus; to whom the 

Alexandrians erected a magnificent Temple, Porticoes, and fa- 

cred Groves, where he was worfhiped under the title of CAESAR 

THE PROTECTOR AND PATRON OF SAILORS. 5o he 

became a Sza-God and at the head of thefe Goddefes. For as one 
of his Flatterers faid, 


* Prefenti tibi MATUROS largimur honores: 
** Jurandafque TUUM PER NOMEN ponimus aras." 


As the not taking the true fcope of the Æneis, hath occaſioned 
miftakes, to Virgil's difadvantage, concerning the plan and conduct: 
of the poem; fo hath it likewife, concerning the Characters. The 
PIETY of Æneas, and his high veneration for the Gods, fo much 
offends a celebrated French writer“, that he fays, the bero was 
Jitter.to found a religion + than a monarchy. He did not know, 
that the image of a perfect Lawgiver is held out to us in Æneas : 
and had he known that, he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was. 
the office of fuch a one to found religions and colleges of priefts f, 


* Monfieur de St. Evremond. 
+ i. e. a community of monks. 
1 "Erba Tigopadads, . 
*Iasilosidu; & yar sine Atuxariwra, 
"Os h TIOIHZE TIOAEIZ x; EAEIMATO NHOYE 
AGANATOJZ, n & Y ANOPQIION BAZIAETEZEN, 
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as well as ftates and corporations. And Virgil tells us this was 
the office of his hero, 
Dum conderet uR3EM, 
Inferretque neos Latio—— 


On the other hand Turnus, whofe manners are contrafted with 
thofe of our Hero, is, on his very firſt appearance, marked out by 
his irreverence to the Prieftefs of Juno. But the humanity of 
ZEneas offends this critic as well as his piety; he calls him a mere 
St. Swithin, always raining. The beauty of that circumftance 
efcaped him. It was proper to reprefent a perfect Lawgiver as 
quickly touched with all the affections of humanity: and the ex- 
ample was the rather to be inforced, becaufe vulgar Politicians are 
but too generally feen divefted of thefe common notices; and the 
habit of vulgar heroifm is apt to induce paffions very oppofite to 
them. Thus Virgil having painted Turnus in all the colours of 
Achilles, and Æneas in thofe of Hector (for the fubje& of the I/iad 
being the deftru&ion of a vicious and corrupt Community, the 
fitteſt intrument was a brutal warrior, acer, iracundus, fuch as 
Achilles; and the ſubject of the Æneid being the erection of a great 
and virtuous Empire, the fitteft inſtrument was a pious patriot, 
like He&or,) Turnus, I fay, was to be characterifed as one de- 
lighting in blood and flaughter. 
Sevit amor ferri, & SCELERATA infania belli, 
Ira fuper * —— - 


And, to make this paffion the more deteftable, the Poet tells us 
it was infpired into him by a Fury. But when he reprefents 
Æneas as accepting the favourable figns from Heaven, which pufhed 
him on to war, he draws him, agreeable to fuch a character, com- 
paffionating the miferies which his very enemies, by their breach 
of faith, were to fuffer in it. 


* Lib. vii, v. 461, 


Hh 2 Heu, 
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Heu, quantæ miferis cedes Laurentibus inftant ! 
Quas poenas mihi, Turne, dabis! quam multa per undas 
Scuta virům, galeafque, & fortia corpora volves, 
Tibri pater! pofcant acies, & foedera rumpant *. 


But the circumftances of his Miftrefs, as well as thofe of his 
Rival, are artfully contrived to fet off His Pigrv. On excufing 
his departure. to the enraged Queen of Carthage, as forced by the 
command of the Gods, fhe is made to anfwer him with this Epi- 
curean ſcoff, 

Scilicet is fuperis LABOR eft, ea cura QUIETOS 

SoLLICITAT 4 


very properly put into the mouth of a Woman immerfed in vo- 
luptuous pleafures. Yet the Poet takes care to tell us, that her 
impiety, like Turnus’s delight in blood and flaughter, was inſpired 
by the Furies. 


Heu ! Furiis incenfa feror 


But there is a further beauty in this circumftance of the Epifode. 
Thefe two Lovers are made the Founders of the two Hoftile States 
of Rome and Carthage. So, this was to infinuate (in fupport of 
the author's main purpofe) 'That it was want of religion which 
occafioned the Punica Fides; and the pious culture of it, which 
created the 


Alta Moenia Rome. 


Again, the Hero was to be drawn no lefs mafter of himfelf, under 
the charms of the fofter paffions, than under the violence of the 
rougher and more horrid. M. Voltaire fays, 


Virgile orne mieux Ia raifon, 

A plus d' art, autant d’ harmonie ; 
Mais il s’ epuife avec Didon, 

Et rate à la fin Lavinie. 


Lib. viii, v. 537. t Lib. ir. 
. But 
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But this ingenious man did not conüder, that the Epifode of Dido 
and Æneas, was not given to ornament his poem with an amufing 
tale of a love adventure, but to expofe the public mitchiefs which 
arife from Rulers’ indulging tliemſelves in this voluptuous weaknefs, 
while they become 

Regnorum immemores, turpique cupidine captos. 
The Poet therefore had defeated his own defign, if when he had 


recovered his Hero from this weaknefs, and made him fay of his 
deftined Empire in Italy, 


—hic Amor, hzc Patria eft-—— 


if when he had perfected his Character, and brought him to the end 
of his labours, he had ftill drawn him ftruggling with this impo- 
tent and unruly paſſion. 

Nor is the view, in which we place this poem, lefs ferviceable 
to the vindication of the Poet's other characters. The learned au- 
thor of the Enquiry into the life and writings of Homer, will allow 
me to differ from him, in thinking that thofe uniform manners in 
the ZEneis, which he fpeaks of, was the effect of deſign, not, as he 
would have it, of cuftom and habit: Virgil, fays he, had feen 
* much of the ſplendor of a court, the magnificence of a palace, 
* and the grandeur of a royal equipage : accordingly his reprefenta- 
“tions of that part of life, are more auguft and ftately than Ho- 
* mer's. He has a greater regard to decency,. and thofe polifhed 
** manners, that render men fo much of a piece, and make them 
** all refemble one another in their conduct and behaviour *." For 
the AEneis being a fyftem of Politics, what this writer calls zbe 
elernily of a government, tbe form of a magiftrature, and plan of do- 
minion, muſt needs be familiar with the Roman poet; and nothing 
could be more to his purpofe, than a reprefentation of poliſbed 
manners; it being the Legiflator’s office to tame and break men to- 
humanity ; and to make them diſguiſe, at leaſt, if they cannot be 
brought to lay afide, their favage habits. 


* Page 315. 
Dut 
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But this key to the Æneis not only clears up many paffages ob- 
noxious to the critics, but adds infinite beauty to a great number 
of incidents throughout the whole poem ; of which take the fol- 
lowing inftances, the onc, in Religion, and the other, in civel Policy. 

1. ZEneas, in the eighth book, goes to the Court of Evander, in 
order to engage him in a confederacy againft the common enemy. 
He finds the king and his people bufied in the celebration of an an- 
nual facrifice. The purpofe of the voyage is difpatched in a few 
lines, and the whole epifode is taken up in a matter altogether 
foreign to it, that is to fay, the facrifice, the feaft, and a long hif- 
tory of Hercules's adventure with Cacus. But it is done with 
great art and propriety ; and in order to introduce, into this poli- 
tical poem, that famous inftitute of Cicero, (in his book Of Laws) 
defigned to moderate the exceſs of labouring fuperftition, the Ignatæ 
ceremonie, as he calls them, which at that time fo much abounded 
in Rome—** Divos & eos, qui coeleftes femper habiti, colunto, 
ce & ollos, QUOS ENDO COELO MERITA VOCAVERINT, HERCULEM, 
*** Liberum, ZEfculapium, Caftorem, Pollucem, Quirinum“ Thus 
copied by Virgil, in the beginning of Evander's fpeech to Æneas. 

Rex Evandrus ait: Non hac folemnia nobis, 

Has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 

VANA SUPERSTITIO VETERUMQUE IGNARA DEORUM 

Impofuit. Sævis hofpes Trajane, periclis 

Servati facimus, MERITOSQUE novamus HONORES 


A leffon of great ‘importance to the pagan Lawgiver. This Vana 
Superfitio ignara veterum deorum was, as we have fhewn, a matter 
he took much care to rectify in the Myferies; not by deftroying 
that fpecies of idolatry, the worfhip of dead men, which was in- 
deed his own invention, but by fhewing why they paid that worfhip ; 
namely, for benefits done to the whole race of mankind, by thofe 
deified Heroes. 


Quare agite, o juvenes ! ¢antarum in munere laudum, &c. 
The 
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The conclufion of Evander's fpecch, 
CoMMUNEMQUE VOCATE DEUM, & date vina volentes, 


alludes to that other inftitute of Cicero, in the fame book Of Laws. 
* SEPARATIM nemo habeſſit Deos: neve Novos, neve advenas, 
* nifi publice adſcitos, PRiva‘rim colunto.” Of which he gives 
the reafon in his comment, ** fuofque Deos, aut Novos aut Alie- 
„ nigenas coli, confuſionem habet religionum, & ignotas cere- 
** monias.” 

Nor fhould we omit to obferve a further beauty in this epifode ; 
and, in imitation, ftill, of Cicero; who, in his book Of Laws, 
hath taken the beft-of the Roman Inftitutes for the foundation of 
his fyftem: For the worfhip of HercuLEs, as introduced by 
Evander, and adminiftred by the PorrTI: on the altar called the 
ARA MAXIMA, was, as Dion. Hal. and Livy tell us, the oldeft 
eftablifhment in Rome; and continued for many ages in high vene- 
ration, To this the following lines allude, 


Hanc ARAM luco ftatuit, quz MAXIMA femper, &c. 
— Jamque facerdotes, primufque PoriT1Us, ibant. 


But Virgil was fo learned in all that concerned the Roman ritual, . 
that it was a common faying, (as we colle& from Macrobius) 
Kirgilius nofter Pontifex maximus videtur: And that writer not ap- 
prehending the reaſon of fo exact an attention to facred things, be- 
ing ignorant of the nature of the poem, fays, MIRANDUM eft hujus 
poetae et circa noftra et circa externa facra doctrinam *. 

2. In the ninth book we have the fine epifode of Nifus and Eu- 
ryalus ; which prefents us with many new graces, when confidered 
(which it ought to be) as a reprefentation of one of the moft fa- 
mous and fingular of the Grecian Inftitutions. Crete, that an- 
cient and celebrated School of legiflation, had a civil cuftom, which 
the Spartans firft, and afterwards all the principal cities of Greece +, 


2 Saturn. I. iii, c. 6, + Sze note U, at the end of this Book. 


borrowed 
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borrowed from them, for every man of diftinguifhed valour or 
wifdom to adopt a favourite youth, for whofe education he was an- 
fwerable, and whofe manners he had the care of forming. Hence 
Nifus is faid to be 
ACERRIMUS ARMIS, 
Hyrtacides ; 


And Euryalus, 
Comes Euryalus, quo PULCHRIOR alter 


Non fuit ZEneadum, Trojana neque induit arma; 
Ora PUER prima fignans INTONSA JUVENTA., 


The Lovers (as they were called) and their vov Hs always ferved 
and fought together ſo Virgil of thefe : 


His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant, 
Tum quoque communi portam ftatione tenebant. 


The Lovers ufed to make prefents to their favourite youths. —So 
Nifus tells his friend : 


Si, TIBI, quz Posco promittunt (nam mib; fasti 
Fama fat eft) &c. 


The (tates of Greece, where this Inftitution prevailed, reaped fo many 
advantages from it, that they gave it the greateft encouragement by 
their laws: fo that Cicero, in his book Of a republic, obferved, 
** opprobrio fuiffe adolefcentibus fi amatores non haberent ?" Virgil 
has been equally intent to recommend it by all the charms of poetry 
and eloquence. The amiable character, the affecting circumſtance, 
the tendernefs of diftrefs, are all inimitably painted. 

The youth fo educated, were found to be the beft bulwark of 
their country, and moft formidable to the enemies of civil liberty. 
On which account, the Tyrants, wherever they prevailed, ufed all 
their arts to fupprefs an Inftitution fo oppofite to private intereft 
and ambition. The annals of ancient Greece afford many examples 
of the bravery of thefe Bands, who chearfully attempted the moft 

hazardous 
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hazardous adventures *. So that Virgil did but follow the cuftom 
of the beft policied States (which it was much for his honour to 
do) when he put thefe two friends on one of the moft daring actions 
of the whole war ; as old Alctes underftood it : 


Di patrii, quorum femper fub numine Troja eft, 
Non tamen omnino "Teucros delere paratis, 

Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tuliftis, 
Pectora. 


Plutarch, fpeaking of the Thebans, in the Life of Pelopidas, fays, 
that ** Gorgias firft enrolled the sacRED BAND, conſiſting of three 
** hundred chofen men; and that this corps was faid to be com- 
* pofed of Lovers and their FRIENDS. It is reported, fays he, 
* that it continued unconquered till the battle of Chæronea; and 
** when, after that action, Philip was furveying the dead, and came 
** to the very fpot where thefe three hundred fell, who had charged 
stin clofe order fo fatally on the Macedonian lances, and obferved 
** how they lay heaped upon one another, he was amazed, and be- 
** ing told, that this was the band of Lovers and their Friends, he 
** burft into tears, and faid, Accurſed be they who can ſuſbect that 
** thefe mn either did or fuffered any thing difbonef. But certainly 
** (continues my author) this inftitution of Lovers did not arife in 
** Thebes, as the poets feigned, from the passion of Laius, but 
** from the wispoM of Legiflators+.” Such was the Friendſhip 
our poet would here reprefent, where he fays, 


Nifus AMORE P10 pueri— 


** See note X, at the end of this Bonk. 

1 Tar Y aps M, Še Paw, ovsilifale Tog idus S, IÈ Seder kee quoi mines 
X pao I£ least» xj dt vba và c v. Aud & A pixp vic i» Xanura 
places Aide t N d ri» uy ip tòs t è G ire nels rire sè vu, ir 3 
evil xus uelas Tùs raue baila; Gxcilsséta: Tak cagiooas; rahas i» voit ce Fg. 9 
pil AA dxepifropies, Nac cala, N Os è rc lar xj Ti» gh vet ed & 
Nea, Sir. Arbe a ei roves v erui § enioy t» ax; · vt · "Ows & vi, erg) rd. 
iparàs curndeins, dy Sowep eè l A uot, e sè Aniu wdi d wapions, AX oi NOMOGE- 
TAI. Tom. I. p. 287. B. et E. Francof, Edit. fol. 1599. (Vol. II. p. 218, 219. ed. Brian.) 

Vol. I. Ii and 
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and where he makes Afcanius call Euryalus, 
VENERANDE puer— 


The one dies in defence of the other; revenges his death; and then. 
falls with him, like the Lovers in the SACRED BAND: 
moriens animam abftulit hofti. 
Tum fuper exanimem fefe projecit AMICUM 
Confoflus, placidaque ibi demum morte quievit. 


And here let it be obferved, that, as this epifode is given for a pic- 
ture of this Inftitution in it’s purity; fo, in the Enemies’ quarter, 
he hath given another drawing of it, in it’s degeneracy and corrup- 
tion: for the SACRED BAND, like the MYSTERIES, underwent the. 
common fate of time and malice. 


u quoque flaventem prima lanugine malas 
Dum fequeris Clytium infelix, nova gaudia Cydon 
Dardania ftratus dextra fecurus amorum 

Qui juvenum tibi femper erant, miferande jaceres * 


The poet hath obferved the fame conduct, as we fhall fee hereafter; 
with regard to the pure and the corrupt MYSTERIES. 

Before I leave thefe previous circumftances, permit me only to 
take notice, that this was the /écond fpecies of the EPIC POEM; our 
own country-man, Milton, having produced the third: for juft as 
Virgil rivaled Homer, fo Milton was the emulator of both. He 
found Homer poſſeſſed of the province of MonALITY; Virgil of 
POLITICS: and nothing left for him, but that of nELIG10N. This 
he feized, as ambitious to fhare with them in the Government of 
the poetic world : and by means of the fuperior dignity of his fub- 
je&, hath gotten to the head of that Triumvirate which took fo 
many ages in forming. Thefe are the three fpecies of the Epic 
poem; for its largeft {phere is HUMAN ACTION; which can be 
only confidered in a moral, a political, or religious view: and thefe 


L. x. ver. 324 
the 
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the three great MAKERS; for each of their Poems was ftruck out at a 
heat, and came to perfection from its firft effay. Here then the grand 
Scene was clofed: and all further improvements of the Epic at an end. 

It being now underftood, that the ZEneis is in the ftyle of ancient 
legiflation, it would be hard to think that fo great a mafter in his 
art, fhould overlook a pocTRiNE, which, we have fhewn, was the 
foundation and fupport of ancient Politics; namely a future flate of 
rewards and punifbments. Accordingly he hath given us a com- 
plete fyftem of it, in imitation of his models, which were Plato's 
vifion of Erus, and Tully’s dream of Scipio. Again, as the Law- 
giver took care to fupport this Doctrine by a very extraordinary 
Inftitution, and to commemorate it by a rite, which had all the 
allurement of fpe&acle; and afforded matter for the utmoft embel- 
lifhments of poetry, we cannot but confefs a defcription of fuch a 
Scene would add largely to the grace and elegance of his work ; 
and muft conclude he would be invited to attempt it. Accordingly, 
we fay, he hath done this likewife, in the allegorical defcent of 
ZEneas into Hell; which is no other than an enigmatical reprefen- 
tation of his INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES. 

Virgil was to reprefent an Heroic Lawgiver in the perfon of 
Æneas; now, INITIATION into the Myferies was what fanctificd 
his Character and enobled his Function. Hence we find all the 
ancient Heroes and Lawgivers were, in fact, initiated“. And it 
was no wonder the Legiflator fhould endeavour by his example to 
give credit to an inftitution of his own creating. 

Another reafon for the Hero's initiation was the important ine 
ftru&ions the founders of Empire received in matters that concerned 


their office +, as we may fee in the fecond fe&ion of the third book. 


„ Ashir Tpskpe zs Aeon ni IDsfirze 
! Edporre te flin, ilu N tySregs had, 
Sehe ipèn, S dig seya e rr. 
Homeri Fragm. Hymn. in Cer, apud Pauſ. Corinth. 

t r X Quos x) coris & Daaidligu: S sari walle gt las vix. tite poprela 
xorion Dò S ur Axe de Tt x; Audios Tic inpanréres St u pleas sis 
mM xj yàg Incuna A, in X "Hoan x) ogg. l. tile is icar rait 
fexhísi;, à rip vir Sun v ir Diod, p. 224. 


liz A third 
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A third reafon for his initiation, was their cuftom of feeking 
fupport and infpiration from the God who preſided in the Myferies . 

A fourth reafon for his initiation, was the circumftance in which 
the poet has placed him, unfettled in his affairs, and anxious about 
his future fortune. Now, amongft the ufes of initiation, the ad- 
vice and direction of the onAcLE was not the leaft : and an oracular 
bureau was fo neceflary an appendix to fome of the Myferies, as 
particularly the Samot bracian, that Plutarch, fpeaking of Lyfander's 
initiation there, expreſſes it by a word that fignifies cogſulting the 
oracle, "Ev & Zapobgary xpnsnpiageueG., &c. On this account, Jafon, 
Orpheus, Hercules, Caftor, and (as Macrobius fays +) Tarquinius. 
Prifcus, were every one of them initiated into the Myferies. 

All this the poet feems clearly to have intimated in the fpeech; 
of Anchifes to his fon : 

Le&os juvenes fortiffima corda, 

Defer in Italiam.— Gens dura atque afpera cultu 

Debellanda tibi Latio efl. Ditis tamen ante 

InFERNAS accede DOMos— 

Tum genus omne tuum, &, gue dentur mania, pisces $. 

A fifth reaſon was the conforming to the old popular tradition, 
which faid, that feveral other Heroes of the Trojan times, fuch as 
Agamemnon and Ulyffes, had been initiated §. 

A fixth and principal was, that Aucusrus, who was fhadowed; 
in the perfon of Æneas, had been initiated into the Ex gusiN1AN. 
Myferies ||. 

Lib. ii. cap. 4. 

+ The rhetor Sopater, in his A, Uilysdrar, makes Pericles fay, Merwe va; le 
"Eusein Seats, rinse uot ixCCnnivas tle vllo, x) và. cr site i$ d res 19» fru 

t JEn. v. ver. 729, & feq. 

$ Are Pact H l» rapaxñ bile woars nelle Tear, & duclaractay rd, "ExXéses, . 


waives rd deu, wopprgita ixwla—Odosia pao? U e te Lapoléxu xN v v9 xquligon 
ŠM ania. Scholia Apollon, Rhod. Arg. lib. i. ver. 916, 
Oe Jaísli; 
Alt &éyartes edge, Siga 
duet. Od. e. xcii, See note Y, at the end of this Book. 
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While the Myferies were confined to Egypt, their native country, 
and while the Grecian Lawgivers went thither to be initiated, as a 
&ind of defignation to their office, the ceremony would be naturally 
defcribed, in terms highly all-goricat. This was, in part, owing 
to the genius of the Egyptian manners; in part, to the humour of 
Travellers; but moft of all, to the policy of Lawgivers ; who, re- 
turning home, to civilize a barbarous people, by Laws and Arts, 
found it ufeful and neceflary (in order to fupport their own cha- 
racters, and to eftablith. the fundamental principal of a FUTURE 
STATE) to reprefent £a! initiation, in which, was feen the con- 
dition of departed mortals in machinery, as AN ACTUAL DESCENT 
INTO HELL. This way of fpeaking was uſed by Orpheus, Bac- 
chus, and others; and continued even after the Myfferies were in- 
troduced into Greece, as appears by the fables of Hercules, Caſtor, 
Pollux, and Theſeus's deſcent into bell. But the allegory was ge- 
nerally fo circumftanced, as to difcover the truth concealed under 
it. So Orpheus is faid to get to hell by the power of his harp: 


Threicia fretus cithara, fidibuſque canoris: 


that is, in quality of Lawgiver ;. the harp being the known fymbol. 
of his laws, by which he humanized a rude and barbarous people. 
So again, in the lives of Hercules and Bacchus, we have the true 
hiftory, and the fable founded on it, blended and recorded together. 
For we are told, that they were in fact initiated into the Eleuſinian 
Myfleries ; and that it was juft before their defcent into Hell, as 
an aid and fecurity in that defperate undertaking *. Which, in 
plain fpeech, was no more, than that they were initiated into the 
efer Myfteries before they were admitted into the greater. The 
fame may be faid of what is told us of Thefeus’s adventure. Near 
Eleufis there was a Well, called Callichorus; and, adjoining to: 
that, a fone, on which, as the tradition went, Ceres fat down, 


* Kal rhs epi “Hearts vi s) Auron, xelióslag eie die, epéruos A bhad povabim x 18 
Ss; Ti; iuri wogsizs wage v8; EV: lf. Audor Axiochi. 
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fad and weary, on her coming to Eleufis. Hence the ftone was 
named Agelaftus, the melancholy flone*. On which account it was 
deemed unlawful for the Initiated to fit thereon. — ** For Ceres (fays 
** Clemens) wandering about in fearch of her daughter Proferpine) 
** when fhe came to Eleufis, grew weary, and fat down melancholy 
*' on.the fide of a well. So that, to this very day, it is unlawful 
** for the Initiated to fit down there, left they, who are now become 
** perfect, fhould feem to imitate her in her defolate condition 4." 
Now let us fee what they tell us concerning Thefeus's defcent into 
hell. There is alfo a ftone (fays the fcholiaft on Ariftophanes) 
called by the Athenians, Agelaftus ; on which, they fay, Theſeus 
* fat when he was meditating his defcent into hell. Hence the 
** ftone had its name. Or, perhaps, becaufe Ceres fat there, weep- 
ing, when fhe fought Proferpine . All this ſeems plainly to 
intimate, that the decent of Thefeus was his entrance into the 
Elcuſinian Myfleries. Which entrance (as we fhall fee hereafter) 
was a fraudulent intrufion. 

Both Euripides and Ariftophanes feem to confirm our interpreta- 
tion of theſe deſcents into bell, Euripides, in his Hercules furens, 
brings the hero, juft.come from hell, to fuccour his family, and 
deftroy the tyrant Lycus. Juno in revenge, perfecutes him with 
the Furies ; and he, in his tranfport, kills his wife and children, 
whom he miftakes for his enemies. When he comes to himfelf, 
he is comforted by his friend 1hefeus; who would excufe his ex- 
ceffes by the criminal examples of the Gods: a confideration which, 


Ay wira. So Ovid: 

Hic primum fedit gelido mæftifima faxo ; 
Illud Cecropidæ nunc quoque zrifte vocant. 

+ AAM yàp And salà Gran vic Suyalgig ve sign, nd 18. ee, uren, * 
ex ddl. Auwapion. Tire Tel, E &srafeeióilon vir. ror, v 4d Nel of rilercopind 
paptisÜas tip bre · ai. Clemens Protrept. pag. 10. A. Edit. Sylburg. 
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as I have obferved above, greatly encouraged the people in their ir- 
regularities ; and was therefore obviated in the Myfteries, by the 
dete&ion of the vulgar errors of polytheifm. Now Euripides feems 
plainly enough to have told us what he thought of the fabulous 
deſcents into hell, by making Hercules reply, like one jut come 
from the celebration of the: Myfteries, and entrufted with the 
emóppsle. ** Fhe examples (fays he) which you bring of the Gods, 
** are nothing to the purpofe. I cannot think them guilty of the 
** crimes imputed to them. I cannot apprehend, how one God can 
** be the fovereign of another God.—A God, who is truly fo, ftands 
** in need of no one. Reje& we then thefe idle fables, which the 
** poets teach concerning them.” A fecret, which we muft fuppofe, 
Thefeus (whofe entrance into the Myferies was only a fraudulent 
intrufion) had not yet learnt. 

The comic poet, in his Frogs, tells us as plainly what he too 
underftood to be the ancient heroes’ defcent into hell, by the equi- 
page, which he gives to Bacchus, when he brings him in, enquir- 
ing the way of Hercules. It was the cuftom at the celebration of 
the Eleufinian myſteries, as we are told by the fcholiaft on the place, 
to have what was wanted in thofe rites, carried upon aſſes. Hence 
the proverb, Afaus portat myfleria : accordingly the poet introduces - 
Bacchus, followed by ‘his: buffoon fervant Xanthius bearing a 
bundle in like manner, and riding on an aſs. And, left the mean- 
ing of this fhould be miftaken, Xanthius, on Hercules's telling 
Bacchus, that the inhabitants of Elyfium were the Initiated, puts 
in, and fays, ** And | am zbe afi carrying Myfteries." This was 
fo broad a hint, that it feems to have awakened the old dreaming 
{choliaft ; who, when he comes to that place, where the Chorus 
of the Initiated appear, tells us, we are not to underftand this 
ſcene as really lying in the ELvs1AN FIELDS, but in the ELevsi- 
NIAN MYSTERIES *, 


7 
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Here then, as was the cafe in many other of the ancient fa- 
bles, the pomp of expreffion betrayed willing poſterity into the 
marvellous. But why need we wonder at this in the genius of more 
ancient times, which delighted to tell the commoneft things in a 
highly figurative manner, when a writer of fo late an age as Apu- 
leius, either in imitation of Antiquity, or perhaps in compliance to 
the received phrafeology of the Myferies, defcribes his initiation in 
the fame manner. Accefli confinium mortis; & calcato Profer- 
** pinæ limine, per omnia vectus elementa remeavi: notte media 
** vidi folem candido coruſcantem lumine, Deos inferos & deos fu- 
1% peros. Acceſſi coram, & adoravi de proximo *." — /Eneas could 
not have defcribed his night's journey to his companions, after he 
bad been let out of the ivory gate, in properer terms, had it been 
indeed to be underſtood of a journey into Hell. 

Thus, we fee, Virgil was obliged to have his Hero initiated; and 
he actually had the authority of Antiquity to call this initiation A 
Defeent into Hell, H EIE AAOT KATABAZIEZ. Hence fome of the 
pretended Orphic odes, fung at the celebration of the Myferies, 
bore this title, a name equivalent to TEAETAI, or ‘IEPOZ AOT'OE. 
And furely he made ufe of his advantages with great judgment ; 
for fuch a fi&ion animates the relation, which, delivered out of 
allegory, had been too cold and infipid for epic poetry. 

We fee, from ZEneas's urging the example of thofe Heroes and 
Lawgivers, who had been initiated before him, that his requeft 
was only for an initiation : 

Si potuit manis arceffere conjugis Orpheus, 

Threicia fretus cithara fidibufque canoris : 

Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

Itque reditque viam toties: quid Thefea magnum, 

Quid memorem Alciden? & mi genus ab Jove fummo. 

It is to be obferved, that Thefeus is the only one of thefe ancient 
Heroes not recorded in hiftory to have been initiated, though we have 


* Lib. xi. prope finem, 
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fhewn that bis defcent into Łell was, like that of the reft, only a view 
of the Myfleries. The reafon is, his entrance was a violent intru- 
fion. 

Had an old poem, under the name of Orpheus, intituled, A 
DESCENT INTO HELL, been now extant, it would, probably, have 
fhewn us, that no more was meant than Orpheus's initiation; and 
that the idea of this ſixth book was taken from thence. 

But further, it was cuftomary for the poets of the Auguftan age 
to exercife themfelves .on the fubje& of the Myfleries, as appears 
from Cicero, who defires Atticus, then at Athens, and initiated, to 
fend to Chilius, a poet of eminence *, an account of the Eleufiniun 
myfteries; in order, asit would feem, to infert into fome poem he 
was then writing 4. Thus it appears, that both the ancient and 
contemporary poets afforded Virgil a pattern for this famous epi- 
fode. 

Even Servius faw thus far into Virgil’s defign, as to fay, that 
many things were here delivered according to tbe profound learning of 
tbe Egyptian theology . And we have fhewn, that the doctrines 
taught in the Myferics, were invented by that people. But though 
I fay this was our poet’s general defign, in this famous epifode, I 
would not be fuppofed to mean, that he followed no other guides 
in the particular circumftances of it. Several of them are borrowed 
from Homer: and feveral from the philofophic notions of Plato: 
fome of thefe will be taken notice of, in their place. 

The great Agent in this affair is the siBvr : and, as a Virgin, 
fhe fuftains two principal and diftin& parts: that of the infpired 
Prieflefs, to pronounce the on Ac Ex (whofe connexion with the 
Myferies is] fpoken of above); and that of Herophant, to conduct 
the Initiated through the whole CELEBRATION. 

* Sec lib. i. ep. 16. ad Atticum, Edit. Ox. sto. T. IIT. p. 23. 

4 Chilius te rogat & ego ejus rogatu EYMUANISON NATHIA. lih, i. epift. 9. ad Atti · 
cum, Edit. Ox. to. T. III p. 9. On which Victorius obferves, ** wdtgse ferc omnes excufi, 
** quemadmodum eft in antiquis, habent: ut intelligat. ritus patrios & inſtitutiones 
“ illius ſacræ familiz, & augufla mytleria, ut inquit Cicero, ii, Dc legs." 

t Multa: per altam ſeicutiam thologicorum A. gyptiurum. 
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Her firft part begins, 
Ventum erat ad limen, cum Virgo, Pofcere fata. 
"Tempus, ait. eus, ecce, Deus— 
O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis, &c, 


and ends, 
Ut primum ceffit furor, & rabida ora quierunt. 


Her fecond part begins at, 

Sate fanguine diviim, 

Tros Anchifiade, Gc. 

and continues through the whole book. For as we have obferved, 
the Initiated had a guide or conductor, called ‘lepopavrns, Musalinyos, 
"Isptóg, indifferently of either fex,*, who was to inftru& him in 
the preparatory ceremonies, and lead him through, and explain to 
him, all the fhews and reprefentations of the Myferies. Hence 
Virgil calls the Sibyl MAGNA SACERDOS, and DOCTA COMES, words 
of equivalent fignification : and this, becauſe the Afy/leries of Ceres 
were always celebrated in Rome by female pricfts 4. And as the 
female Myflagogue, as well as the male f, was devoted to a fingle 
life, fo was the Cumæan Sibyl, whom he calls Cafa Sibylla. Ano- 
ther reafon why a Prieftefs is given to conduct him, is, becauſe 
Proferpine prefides in this whole affair. And the name of the- 


* Tas ledio [Anus] Maat, Puban of woale Schol, Eurip. Hippol. Maderas wvplac. 
và; Tli; Aby. ipsias Quoi. Schol, l'ind, Pythion, 

$ So the fatyrift, 

Paucz adeo Cereris vittas contingere digne. Juv. Sat. vi. 

1 Hicrophanta apud Athenas eviratur virum, & eterna debilitate fit caftus. Hieran. 
ad Geron, De Monogamia. Cereris facerdotes, viventibus etiam viris, & confentienti- 
bus, amica feparatione viduantur. Tertul. De Monogamia, fub finem. Kai «i» IEPO- 
O9ANTHN xj tà; IEPOOANTIAAL, xj ti» dN, xb rac karag Indus puffing Goes ripa) &' 3 
xj TH n esposüioÓUn: rare e. Schol. Sophocl. Oedip. Col. v. 674.—It was for this 
reafon that thefe female Hierophants were called Miawoat, as is well obferved by the 
Schol, on Pind. in Pyth, the Bee being, among the ancients, the fymbol of chaſtity: 

Quod nec concubitu indulgent, nec corpora fegnes 
In Venerem folvunt, 
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Prieftefs in the Eleufinian Myfleries fhews that the properly belonged 
to Proferpine, though the was alío called tlie Prieftefs of Ceres. 
** The Ancients (fays Porphyrius) called the Prieftefles of Ceres 
% Médisces, as being the minifters or Hierophants of the fubterra- 
. neous goddefs; and Proferpine herfelf, Mer]. And 
Æneas addreffes her in the language of the Afpirant, to the Hiero- 
phant : 
Potes namque omnia: nec te 
Nequidquam lucis Hecate præfecit Avernis. 


and fhe anfwers much in the ftyle of thofe facred Minifters, 


Quod fi tantus amor, &e. 
& INSANo juvat indulgere labori ; 
Accipe quæ peragenda prius. 
For infanus is the fame as epyiagixog, and this, as we are told by 
Strabo, was an infeparable circumftance in the celebration of the 
Myſteries +. 
The firft inſtruction the Prieftefs gives Æneas, is to fearch for 
the GOLDEN BOUGH, facred to Proferpine ; 


Aureus & foliis & lento vimine ramus, 
Junoni inferne facer. 


Servius can make nothing of this circumftance. He fuppofes it 
might poffibly allude to a tree in the middle of the facred grove of 
Diana's temple in Greece; where, if a fugitive came for ſanctuary, 
and could get off a branch from the tree, which was carefully guarded 
by the priefts, he was to contend in fingle combat with one of 
them; and, if he overcame, was to take his place f. Though 
nothing can be more foreign to the matter in queftion than this 


* Tà; Ain ligar, čs glorins Dii; noraen M, ob S inr, eir m to K 
Moarél. De Antro nymph. 

+ TH Ab Aia rè OPTIAETIKON edis, S 0$ UN,, x 10 Ke, x) và el ràg toli. 
Lurie. lib. x. p. 468. B. Edit. Parif. 1620. fol. 

t See note Z, at the end of this Book. 
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rambling account, yet the Abbé Banier is content to follow it*, 
for want of a better 4. But the truth is, under this dranch, is 
figured the wreath of myrtle, with which the Initiated were crowned, 
at the celebration of the Myferies fe 1. The golden bough is faid 
to be facred to Proferpine, and fo, we are told, was the myrtle: 
Proferpine only is mentioned all the way; partly, becaufe the 
Initiatian is defcribed as an actual defcent into hell; but princi- 
pally, becaufe, when the n1TEs of the Myfleries were performed, 
Ceres and Proferpine were equally invoked; but when the sHews 
were reprefented, as in the firft part of this Epifode, then Proferpine 
alone preſided. 2. The quality of this golden bough, with its lento 
vimine, admirably defcribes the tender branches of myrtle. 3. The 
doves of Venus are made to direct Æneas to the tree: 
Tum maximus heros 
Maternas agnofcit aves. 


They fly to it, and delight to reft upon it, as their miftrefs's favou- 
rite tree. l 
Sedibus oplatis gemina fuper arbore fidunt. - 


For the myrtle, asis known toevery one, was confecrated to Venus, 
And there is a greater propriety and beauty in this difpofition, than 
appears at firſt fight. For not only the myrtle was dedicated to 
Proferpine as well as Venus, but the doves likewife, as Porphyry 
informs us §. 

But the reader may afk, why is this myrtle- branch repreſented 
to be of gold? not merely for the fake of the marvellous, he may 
be affured. A golden bough was literally part of the ſacred equi» 
page in the bews, a burthen which the 4/5, who carried the myfte- 
ries, we may be fure, was chiefly proud of. This branch was 


* Explicat. hiſtor. des fables, vol. ii. p. 133. Ed. 1715. 
+ See note AA, at the end of this Book. 
Í ui gig y red of r. Schol. Ariftoph. Ranis. 
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fometimes wreathed into a crown, and worn on the head ; at other 
times, it was carried in the hand. Clemens Alexandrinus tells us *, 
from Dionyfius Thrax the grammarian, that it was an Egyptian 
cuftom to hold a branch in the act of adoration. And of what 
kind thefe branches were, Apuleius tells us, in his defcription of a 
proceffion of the Initiated in the Myferies of Ifis. <s Ibat tertius, 
** attollens PALMAM AURO SUBTILITER FOLIATAM, nec non mer- 
** curialem etiam cAbuCEUM +.” The Golden branch, then, and 
the Caduceus were related. And accordingly Virgil makes the for- 
mer do the ufual office of the latter, in affording a free paffage into 
the regions of the dead. Again, Apuleius, defcribing the fifth 
perfon in the proceffion, fays, ** Quintus auream vannum AUREIS 
** congeftam RAMUL:S f.” So that a golden bcugb, we fee, was an 
important implement, and of very complicated intention in the sHEws 
of the Myſteries. 
Æneas having now poſſeſſed himfelf of the GoLDEN BOUGH, a 

paffport as neceflary to his de/cent as a myrtle crown to initiation, 

(Sed non ante datur telluris operta fubire, 

Auricomos quam quis decerpferit arbore foetus,) 
carries it into the Sibyl's grot : 

Et vatis portat fub te&a ſibyllæ. 


And this was to defigu initiation into the fer Myſteries: for Dion 
Chryfoftom § tells us, it was performed iv eli pixog, in a little 
narrow chapel, fuch a one as we muft fuppofe the Sibyl's grot to 
be. The Initiated into thefe rites were called MTZTAI. 
He is then led to the opening of the deſcent: 
Spelunce alta fuit, vaffoque immanis biatu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris. 


© wash Abyvwlivr x) T) ris HNA ră Nie vos eerie Strom, lib, v. p. 568. 
Pe 414, D. Edit. Sylburg. 
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And his reception is thus defcribed : 
Sub pedibus mugire folum & juga coepta moveri 
Sylvarum ; viſæque canes ululare per umbram, 
Adventante dea. 

All this is exactly ſimilar to the fine defcription of the poet Clau- 
dian, where he profefledly, and without difguife, fpeaks of the 
tremendous entry into thefe myftic Rites : 

Jam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra moveri 

Sedibus, & claram difpergere fulmina lucem, 

Adventum teftata Dei. Jam magnus ab imis 

Auditur fremitus terris, templumque remugit 

Cecropium ; fanétafque faces attollit ELEUSIN ; 

Angues Triptolemi ſtridunt, & {quamea curvis 

Colla levant attrita jugis— 

Ecce procul ternas Hecate variata figuras 

Exoritur *. 
Both thefe defcriptions agree exactly with the relations of the ane 
cient Greek writers on this ſubject. Dion Chryfoftom, fpeaking of 
initiation into the Mypſteries, gives us this general idea of it: Juft fo 
* it is, as when one leads a Greek or Barbarian to be initiated in a 
& certain myftic dome, excelling in beauty and magnificence ; 
** where he fees many myftic fights, and hears in the fame manner 
*' a multitude of voices; where darknefs and light alternately af- 
** fe& his fenfes ; and a thoufand other uncommon things prefent 
** themfelves before him 4." 

Our poet next relates the fanatic agitation of the Mypſtagogue, on 


this occafion : 
Procul, o procul efte, profani, 
Conclamat Vates, totoque abſiſtite luco. 
Tantum effata furens antro fe immifit aperto. 
` ® De raptu Proferp. fub initio. 
$ rv, b Saor, orig dine aripa ExAxra, 8 Bagoager pucha: Seeg is puras sure er 
tend ndan x) peyller ve pir decile Nj Secipala, eer N dle soutrer Quis, onírus 
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So again, Claudian, where he counterfeits the raptures and afto- 
ni(hment of the Initiated, and throws himfelf, as it were, like the 
Sibyl, into the middle of the ſcene: 
Greſſus removete, profani, 
Jam furor humanos noftro de pe&ore fenfus 
Expulit. 

The PROCUL, O PROCUL ESTE, PROFANI of the Sibyl, is a literal 
trauflation of the formula ufed by the Myftagogue, at the opening 
of the Myferies : 

EK AZ, EKAZ ESTE, BEBHAOI. 

But now the poet having determined to accompany his Hero 
through all the myfterious rites of his initiation, and confcious of 
the imputed impiety, in bringing them out to open day, ftops 
fhort in his narration, and breaks out into this folemn apology : 

Dii, quibus imperium eft animarum, umbræque filentes ; 
Et Chaos & Phlegethon loca noéte filentia late, 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui: fit numine veftro 

Pandere res alta terra & caligine merfas— 

Aud here let me obferve, that this pretended apprehenfion of the 
Ancients, that they were doing an unlawful thing when they re- 
vealed the fecrets of the Realm of Dis, arofe from the cuftom of 
the Myfteries, where thefe fights were reprefented. For they had 
none of thefe fcruples where they fpeak of the Habitations of the 
Celeftial Gods. Claudian, who (as we have obferved) profeffes 
openly to treat of the Eleuſinian Myfteries, at a time when they 
were in little veneration, yet, in compliance to old cuftom, ex- 
cufes his undertaking in the fame manner : 

Dii, quibus in numerum, &c. 

Vos mihi facrarum penetralia pandite rerum, 
Et veftri fecreta poli, qua lampade Ditem 
Flexit Amor, quo du&a ferox Proferpina raptu 
Poffedit dotale Chaos; quantafque per oras 
Sollicito genetrix erraverit anxia curfu ; 


Unde 
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Unde datz populis leges, et, glande relicta, 

Cefferit inventis Dodonia quercus ariftis *. 
Had the revealing the Myferies been as penal at Rome, as it was in 
Greece, Virgil had never ventured on this part of his poem. But 
yet it was efteemed impious +3 and what is more, it was infamous. 

—vetabo qui Cereris facrum 

Vulgarit arcanz, fub iifdem 

Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum. 

Solvat phafelum Hon. 
He therefore does it covertly ; and makes this apology to fuch as 
faw into his meaning. 

The Hero and his Guide now enter on their journey : 


Ibant obícuri fola fub nocte per umbras : 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, & inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis: ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, & rebus nox abftulit atra colorem. 


This defcription will receive much light from a paffage in Luciau's 
dialogue of the Tyrant. As a company made up of every condition 
of life are voyaging together to the other world, Mycillus breaks 
out and fays; ** Blefs us! how dark it is! What is become of the 
s fair Megillus? In this fituation, who can tell, whether Sim- 
** miche or Phryne be the handíomer? Every thing is alike, and 
** of one colour; there is no room for comparing Beauties. My 
** old cloak, which but now prefented to your eyes fo irregular 
** a figure, is become as honourable a wear as his Majefty's purple. 
** They are, indeed, both vanifhed f, and retired together under 

“the 


* De raptu Proferpinæ, lib. i. fub init, 

+ Athenis initiatus [Auguftus] cum,poftea Rom: pro tribunali de privilegio facerdo- 
tum Articg Cereris cognofceret, & quzdam fecretoria proponerentur, dimiſſo concilio & 
corona circumftantium, folus audiit difceptantes. Sueton. lib. ii, Odav. Aug. cap. 93. 

t The original has a peculiar elegance. A AN Y aupe, &c. alludes to the ancient 
Greek nptions concerning the fir matter, which they called ders, iat le, as being 

MEL. without 
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* the fame cover, But my friend, the Cynic, where are You! 
** give me your hand ».you are initiated in the ELEUSINIAN MYS» 
„ TERIEs. Fell me now, do you not think this very like the blind 
** march the good company make there? Cy. Ob, extremely: and fee, 
** bere comes one of the Furies, as I guefs by ber equipage, ber torch, 
** and ber terrible looks . 

The Sibyl, on their approach to the mouth of the cave, had ad- 
vifed Eneas to ſummon up all his . as being to undergo 
the ſevereſt trial: 


Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum: 
Nunc animis opus, Ænea, nunc pectore firmo. 


Theſe trials were of two forts: the encountering real labours and 
difficulties; and the being expofed to imaginary and falfe terrors. 
This latter was objected to all the Initiated in general: the other 
was referved for Chiefs and Leaders. On which account, Virgil 
defcribes them both, in their order ; as they were both to be under- 
gone by his Hero. The real labours are figured under thefe words: 


Veftibulum ante ipfum, primifque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus & ultrices pofuere cubilia Curz : - 
Pallentefque habitant Morbi +, triſtiſque Sene&us, 


without the qualities of ferm and color. The invefting Matter with thefe qualities, was 
the production of bodies, the 7 Pays: and their diffolution, a return to a ftate of 
iavifibility. —(d; 'AGANEE yup? sà Aadrvépua, as the pretended Mere. Trifmag. has it, 
cap. xi, Matter, in this ſtate of invifibility, was, by the earlier Greeks, called 'AAHE. 
Afterwards, the ſtate itfelf was fo called ;- and at length it came to fignify the abode of 
departed ſpirits. 

* M. ne C «8 wy 3 ax MHH, $ % hayy tis ddl eè aas girs 
Tapis Saile yàg den, x) épéxgon, x dir Urs naar, Urt , GAD’ v, io 73 Cee, rie 
vius &poptor d Nr, cru dn TH Se sl Baci ios" & yàp d 5775 X inè ty 41 
oxéts xoladidvacra, Kesten, od N ed wits Gio. & ev[ydric; — lp nM pos r d. cit pose 
imaiobes vie, 9 Korlons, à EAEYEINIA, Sx OMOIA soit bu: ibaki gos Deut; KYN. e$ abysse i 
by ences Saduy Sod tis, Pér tH © radu S, d dja. aŭ ‘Eguis iro; 
Luciani Cataplus, T. I. p. 643. Edit. Reitzii, 4°, Amflel. 1743. 

+ Quint. is miftaken in fuppofing pallentefque, &c. a metonomy. Had this been the 
defcription of an Hopital he had been right: For then, indeed, in thefe words, the 
caxfe would have been put for the e. 


Vor. I. L1 Et 
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Et metus, & malefuada Fames,: & turpis Egeſtas: 
Terribiles vifu forme ; Lethumque, (Laboſque xo 
Tum confanguineus Lethi Sopor, & mala mentis? 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo. in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Euinenidum thalami, & Diſcordia demens——— 


To underftand the force of this defcription, it will be neceffary to 
tranfcribe the account the ancients have left us of the probationary 
trials in the Myferies of MITHRAS, whofe participation was more 
particularly afpired to, by Chiefs and Leaders of armies; whence. 
thefe Initiated were commonly called the soLDIERS or Mituras *. 
No one, fays Nonnus, could be initiated into theſe Myferies (of 
* Mithras] till he had paſſed gradually through the probationary 
** labours [by which he was to acquire a certain apathe and fanc- 
* tity.) There were eighty degrees of thefe labours, from lefs to 
* greater: and when the afpirant has gone through them all, he is 
« initiated. Theſe labours are - to pafs through fire, to endure cold, 
** hunger, and thirft, to'undergo much journeyings; and, in a 
** word, every toil of this nature f.. 

The fecond fort of trial were the panic terrors, of the Myfleries ; 
and thefe, Virgil reprefents next. And to diftinguifh them from 
the figurative defcription of the real labours preceding, he feparates 
the two accounts by that fine circumftande of the tree of dreams, 
which introduces the fecond fort : 


In medio ramos annofaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens: quam fedem fomnia vulgo. 


* Erubefcite, Romani commilitones ejus, jam non ab ipfo judicandi, fed ab aliquo 

MITHRA MILITE : qui cum initiatur in fpelzo, &c. Tertull. De corona militis. 
4 Walen Ùr rig tks ard Odo ras, d pe Sr RA tër Palur tüs xcci tn 
Baloi Ñ iios ordrin rie piv & g zy ella, Coll, & ieacw g Cen noragerler yàg y · 
t$ Tae Da georípue, ere vas Dparowripue, x 110? Sew perà Tò sapalih d wack ter acc, 
vcri ciuitas $ h, = ai N dots dioi và das evel; sapi, Ti hà sque, Bd wione og Dine, 
die iborrojlac Sc, x) tie; NA erect vi» rore, Nonnus, in Secundam Nazianz. Stele- 
teuticam, And again he fays, he N Hirlas r, sàs 28 Midge vit, o pt hà mao 
56» widow vue, g N. za &vals rie g deu, &c. 
i Vana 
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Vana tenere ferunt, foliiíque fub omnibus herent. 
Multaque praterea variarum monftra ferarum, 
Centauri in foribus ftabulant, Scyllaeque biformes, 
Et centum geminus Briareus & bellua Lernæ ; 
Horrendum ftridens, flamroifque, armata Chimera : 
Gorgones, Harpyæque, & forma tricorporis umbræ. 


Thefe serribiles vifu forme are the fame which P/etbo, in the 
place quoted above, calls Ml ras poptois paspala, as they were 
feen in the entrance of the Myſteries; and which Celfus tells us, 
were likewife prefented in the Bacchic rites; vo iv rai; Baxya 
Teda ret dh 3, diſuaſa wootirorysoi **. 

But it is reafonable to fuppofe, that though thefe things had the 
ufe here affigned to them, it was fome circumftance in the recone 
dite phyfiology of the Eaft, which preferred them to this ſtation. 
We are to confider then this dark entrance into the Myfferies, as a 
reprefentation of the Craos, thus defcribed : 

Ibant obfcuri fola fub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas & inania regna. 


And amongft the feveral Powers invoked by the Poet, at his en- 
trance on this ſcene, CHAos is one: 

Di, quibus imperium eft animorum umbræque filentes : 

Et Cuaos & Phlegethon, /oca nocle tacentia late. 


Now a fragment of Berofus, preferved by George Syncellus, de- 
fcribes the ancient Cuos, according to the phyſiology of the 
Chaldeans, in this manner, —** There was a time, they fay, when 
** all was water and darknefs. And thefe gave birth and habitation 
** to MONSTROUS ANIMALS OF MIXED FORMS AND SPECIES, For 
* there were men with two wings, others with four, and fome 
* again with double faces. Some had the horns of goats, fome 
** their legs, and fome the legs of horfes; others had the hind- 


* Origen, contra Celf, lib. iv, p. 167. 
L12 ** parts 
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** parts of horfes, and the fore-parts of men, like the hippocen- 
* taurs. There were bulls with human heads, dogs with four 
** bodies ending in fifhes, horfes with dogs heads; and men, and 
** or ber creatures with the beads and bodies of borfes, and with the 
* tails of :fi/Des, And a number. H animals, ‘whofe bodies were a 
1 MONSTROUS COMPOUND ‘of the diflimilar parts of beafts of various 
** kinds. Together with thefe, were fithes, reptiles, ferpents, and 
** other creatures, which, by a reciprocal tranflation of the parts to 
** one another, became all portentoufly deformed: the pictures and 
é reprefentations of which were hung up in the temple of Belus, 
4 A woman ruled over the whole, whofe name was Omoroca, in 
** the Chaldee tongue Thalath, which, in Greek, figuifies the Sea; 
** and (on account of their powerful connexion) the Moon *." 
This account ſeems to have been exactly copied: in the Myheries, a 
appears from the defcription of the poet: 


Multaque praterea variarum monftra ferarum 

Centauri in foribus ftabulant, Scyllaque biformes, 

Et centum geminus Briareus, & belluæ Lernæ 
Horrendum ftridens, flammifque armata Chimzera : 
Gorgones, Harpyiæque, & forma TRiconFoRIs umbræ. 


The canine figures have a confiderable ftation in this region of 
monſters: And he tells us, 


——vifzque CANEs ululare per umbram : 


© Taviadas p xpher, lo J *à S, onéros x) ug coat, & bv rúross C regaled, x ipod sag 
Mac I xocla Qvoyoniotes, — 'Ascüpdrru; yàp Ages verrat, bius N S viles lioc, x) Ieporswes.—risg 
pis yd oxidn x} neee Ixedluc, qus & dr he, và; & và d piv pign mrur à N Ie 
a, de irrer tie lar cleat. — Evoyornfires Ñ . rads, . aA Mi 
avag rigasupárus ade V ix sox driol prir Ils, x; ru. xuvousPares, 1x) arOpumus, 9 
Irpa S, Gads plo x) edu Vetus fola, dps & ix i; adda & H waildawsr ge gi 
petfós . ie & e, xt, & iprià, ꝙ Spur, aj dare e ee Sarpard & wapR- 
Aefuíve. vas dhe AN Exile, J, S 155 deaf, le g ri Biru vag avdueilas. "Aexes B ri ro- 
Ade van, 5 bons Oger. Era: N viro Karais? piv Oarsd, Maur & pelsguoredilas 
Séracoa, salà & isé}apor Eire. Georg. Syncel. Chronogr. 


which 
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which Pletho explains in his fcholia on the magic oracles of Zoro- 
after. ‘It is the cuftom, in the celebration of the Myferies, to 
** prefent before many of the Initiated, phantafms of a CANINE 
** figure, and other monſtrous fhapes and appearances &. 

The woman, whofe name Téalath coincides with that of the 
Moon, was the Hecate of the Greeks, who is invoked by Æneas on 
this occafion : 


Voce vocans HS ATEN celo Ereboque potentem. 


Hence terrifying viſions were called Hecatea 4. The reafon why 
Hecate, or the Moon, came to be one of the Governeffes in thefe 
rites, was, becaufe fome had placed Elyfium in the Moon; the 
Elyfian fields being from thence called the fields of Hecate. The 
ancients called Hecate, Diva TRIFoRMIS. And Scaliger obferves 
that this word Thalath, which Syncellus, or Berofus, fays, was 
equivalent to the Moon, fignifies TRIA. 


And now we foon find thc Hero in a fright ; 


Corripit hic fubita trepidus formidine ferrum 
Æneas, ftrictamque aciem venientibus offert. 


With thefe affections the Ancients reprefent the Initiated as poſſeſſed 
on his firft entrance into thefe holy Rites. ** Entering now into the 
* myftic dome (fays Themiſtius) he is filled with horror and 
© amazement. He is feized with folicitude, and a total perplexity: 
„he is unable to move a ftep forward, and at a lofs to find the en- 
** trance to that road which is to lead him to the place he afpires to. 
„Till the Prophet [the vates] or Conductor, laying open the veſ- 
** tibule of the temple ; To the fame purpofe Proclus: **—As 


ET vel; wero Tí» TOuuÓM Painclar ua ra; TJA, v Toà, d D 
HOAs pala. 
+ Schol. Apollon. Argon, l. iii, v. 859. 
$ O piv Ag. meri vo & Meg, Qizu mi urn x) Díyfw à Nest sh xb x) rogle 
evytácn, Gi Dou Ale. olos ri àv, Urt dgxdg dried dba siou Giplons de & $ 
wpopiras id · de ta ger vd nd. Orat, in Patrem, : 
€ in 
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in the moft holy Myſteries, before the fcene of the myſtie viſions, 
** there is a terror infufed over the minds of the Initiated, fo,” 
&c *. 

The adventurers come now to the banks of Cocytus. Æneas is 
furprized at the crowd of ghofts which hover round it, and appear 
impatient for a paflage. His Guide tells him they are thofe who 
have not had the rites of fepulture performed to their manes, and 
fo are doomed to wander up and down for a hundred years, before 
they be permitted to crofs the river : 

Nec ripas datur horrendas, nec rauca fluenta 
Tranfportare prius, quam fedibus offa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos, volitantque hac litora circum. 
Tum demum admiſſi ftagna exoptata revifunt. 


We are not to think this old notion took its rife from the vulgar 
ſuperſtition. It was one of the wifeft contrivances of ancient poli- 
tics ; and came originally from Egypt, the fountain-head of legif- 
lation. Thofe profound mafters of wifdom, in proje&ing for the 
common good, found nothing would more contribute to the fafety 
of their fellow citizens than the public and folemn interment of 
the dead; as without this provifion, private murders might be eafily 
and fecurely committed. They therefore introduced the cuftom of 
pompous funeral rites: and, as Herodotus and Diodorus tell us, 
were of all people the moft circumftantially ceremonious in the ob- 
fervance of them. To fecure thefe by the force of Religion, as 
well as civil cuftom, they taught, that the deceafed could not re- 
tire to a place of reft, till thefe rites were performed. The notion 
fpread fo wide, and fixed its roots fo deep, that the fubftance of the 
fuperftition remains, even to this day, in moft civilized countries. 
By fo effe&ual a method did the Legiflature gain its end, the fecu- 
rity of the citizen. There is a circumftance in claffical antiquity 


* “Down i sa% Ayuliras madai fd rbv purum Stapdren CorxbBns 18. Rue Ste — 
In Plat. Theol, lib. iii, cap. 18. 


which 
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which will fufficiently inform vs of how great moment thefe rites 
were efteemed. Homer, SoPHocLEs, and Euripipes, are confeſſed 
to be the greateft mafters of their art, and to have given us the beft 
models of it. Yet, in thejudgement of modern critics, the funeral 
rites for Patroclus, in the Iliad, and for Ajax and Polynices, iv the 
Ajax and the Phoenicians, are a vicious continuation of the ftory, 
which violates the unity of the action. But they did not confider, 
that funeral rites were anciently deemed an infeparable paft of the 
Hero's ftory : And therefore thofe great maſters of deſign could 
not underftand the action to be complete, till that important office 
to the dead was difpatched *. Nay fo dreadful was the apprehenfion 
of the want of funeral Rites, that the Hiftorians tell us, it was one 
of the principal caufes of the Spartan baſhfulneſs, in that War in 
which Tyrteus was employed to reftore them to their ancient Spi- 
rt. Who when he had diffipated this fuperftitious terror by the 
magic of his martial numbers, they rufhed on to the charge with 
a refolution to conquer or to die. 

But the Egyptian Sage found, afterwards, another ufe in this 
opinion; and by artfully turning it to a puniſhment on infolvent 
debtors, ftrengthened public credit, to the great advantage of com- 
merce, and confequently of civil community. For, inftead of that 
general cuſtom of modern barbarians to bury inſolvents alive, this 
polite and humane people had a law of greater efficacy, which de- 
nied burial to them when dead. And here the learned Marfham 
feems to be miftaken, when he fuppofes, that the Grecian opinion 
of the wandering of unburied ghofts arofe from this interdiction of 
fepulchral rites T. On the contrary it appears, that ‘the law was 


ne. rab ai & ire try vg ropy tolli, eio Milla vi el, i An xealíus tig 08 Adult 
Sumer ry & di. rlro à bx · rir iios ,, S b GAV. Aro, rè xpo, n 
airy lube, vOudlicarh (diras sapis e Ver bo tery TH Sey taw, phr’ ir undri, pie 
or pation vis iiri dwoyersparer Sava, Herod. lib. ii, cap. 136. Edit. Gale, p. 142 
lin. 8. 

+ Ab interdi&s apud /Egyptios fepulture peená, inolevit apud Græcos opinio. infe- 
pultorum corporum animas à Charonte non effe admiffas, Canon Chronicus, Secu- 


lum xi. fec. 3. 
founded 
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founded on the opinion, originally'Egyptian, and not the opinion’ 
on the law ; for the law had no other fanétion than the opinion. 
In a word, had not our poet conceived it a matter of much im- 

portance, he had hardly dwelt fo long upon it, or returned again to 
it , or laid fo much ftrefs on it, or made his hero fo attentively 
confider it : l 

Conftitit Anchifa fatus, & veftigia preffit, 

Mura Purans, ^ 


But having added, 
—Sortemque animo miferatus iniquam ; 


and Servius commented, ** Iniqua enim fors eft puniri propter alte-, 
*' rius negligentiam: nec enim quis culpa fua caret fepulchro;? . 
Mr. Bayle cries out +, ** What injuftice is this! was it the fault of · 
** thefe fouls, that their bodies were not interred?” But neither 
of them knowing the origin of this opinion, nor feeing its ufe, the 
latter afcribes shat to the blindnefs of Religion, which was the 
iffue of wife Policy. Virgil, by his Jórs iniqua, means no more 
than that in this, as well as in feveral other civil inftitutions, a 
public benefit was often a private injury. 

The next thing obfervable is the ferry-man, Charon; and he, 
the learned well know, was a man of this world, an Egyptian of a 
well-known Character. "This People, like the reft of mankind, in 
their defcriptions of the other world, ufed to copy from fomething 
they were well acquainted with in this. In their funeral rites, 
which, as we obferved, was a matter of greater moment with them 
than with any other people, they ufed to.carry their dead over the. 
Nile, and through the marſh of Acherufia, and there put them 
into fubterraneous caverns; the ferry-man employed in this bufinefs 
being, in their language, called Charon. Now in their Myferies, 
the defcription of the paſſage. into the other world was borrowed, 


5 Ver. 373. & feq, 
t Reſponſ. aux Qyeſi. d'un Provincial, p. iii, cap. 22. 
as 
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as was natural, from the circumftances of their funeral rites. So 
that the Charon delow might very well refuſe to charge his Boat 
with thofe whom his namefake above had not admitted. And it 
might be eafily proved, if there was occafion, that the Egyptians 
themfelves transferred thefe realities into the MTGOZ, and not the 
Greeks, as later writers generally imagine. 
Charon is appeafed at the fight of the golden bough : 
Ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virge, LONGO POST TEMPORE vifum. 


But it is reprefented as the paſſport of all the ancient Heroes who 
had defcended into hell; how then could it be faid to be longo pofl 
tempore vifum, Æneas being fo near the times of thofe Heroes? To 
explain this, we muft have in mind what hath been faid above of a 
perfect Lawgiver’s being held out in Æneas, and of Auguftus's 
being delineated in the Trojan chief. So that here Virgil is point- 
ing to his Maſter; and what he would infinuate, is, that the Roman 
emperor, initiated in the Eleufinian rites, fhould, in a later age, 
rival the fame of the firft Grecian Lawgivers. 

But Æneas hath now croffed the river, and is come into the 
proper regions of the dead. The firft Apparition that occurs is ie 
dog Cerberus : 

Hzc ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Perfonat, adverfo recubans immanis in antro. 


This is plainly one of the phantoms of the Myſfteries, which, Pletho 
tells us above, was in the fhape of a dog, xv rwa. And in the 
fable of Hercules's defcent into hell, which, we have thewn, fig- 
nified no more than his Initiation into the Myferies, it is faid to 
have been, amongft other things, for fetching up the dog Cerberus. 
The Prophetefs, to appeafe his rage, gives him a medicated cake, 
which cafts him into a flumber : 
Cui vates, horrere videns jam colla colubris, 
Melle foporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit. 
VeL. I. Mm In 
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In the Myferies of Trophonius (who was faid to be nurfed by Ceres*, 
that is, as I underftand it, to derive his rites from the Eleufinian) 
the Initiated carried the fame fort of medicated Cakes to appeafe 
the ferpents he met with in his paflage +. Tertullian, who gives 
all Myferies to the devil; and very equitably, as the good man 
makes im the author of all that is done there, mentions the otfer- 
ing up of thefe cakes, celebrat et panis oblationem 1. This in quef- 
tion was of poppy: ſeed, made up with honey; and fo I uuderftand 
medicatis frugibus, here, on the authority of the poet himfelf, who, 
in the fourth book, makes the prieftefs of Venus prepare the fame 
treat for the dragon who guarded the Hefperian fruit : 


Spargens humida mella foporiferumque papaver. 


Honey, as we have fhewn above, was facred to Proferpine, who on 
that account was called Mahi; and the poppy was confecrated 
to Ceres : ** Cereale Papaver,” fays Virgil; on which words Servius 
thus comments : ** Vel quod eft ufui, ficut frumentum, vel quo 
** Ceres ufa eft ad oblivionem doloris; nam ob raptum Proſerpinæ 
** vigiliis defatigata, guſtato eo acta eft in foporem 5. 

But, without doubt, the images, which the fpifcated juice of 
poppy prefents to the fancy, was one reafon why this drug had a 
place in the ceremonial of the sugws : not improbably, it might 
be given to fome at leaft of the Initiated, to aid the impreffion of 
thofe myftic vifions which paffed before them. For that fomething 
like this was done, that is, giving medicated drugs to the Afpirants, 
we are informed by Plutarch ; who fpeaks of a fhrub called Leu- 
cophyllus ufed in the celebration of the Myferies of Hecate, which. 
drives men into a kind of frenzy, and makes them confefs all the 


abe. Tyopuria siras vpe. Paulan. Bœot. c. 39. pag. 790. Edit. Kuhnii, folio, 
Lipf. 1696. 

$ M. less iráyerht; iv Tai xe) Aal iH. Philoſ. Vit. Apoll. I. vid, c. 15. 

t De præſcr. adver. hæret. 

§ Ad lib. i. Georg. ver. 212. 
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wickednefs they had done or intended. And conféfion was one ne- 
ceffary preparative for initiation. 

The regions, according to Virgil's Topography, are divided into 
three parts: 1. PURGATORY. 2. TARTARUS. 3. ELvsiuM. For 
Deiphobus (in the firft) fays, 

Difcedam, EXPLEBO numerum, reddarque tenebris *. 


And, in the fecond, it is faid of Thefeus, . 
Sedet, 2TERNUMQue fedebit 
Infelix Theſeus. 


The Myſteries divided them in the fame manner, So Plato, in the 
paſſage + quoted above (where he fpeaks of what was taught in 
the Myferies) talks of fouls fticking faft in mire and filth, and 
remaining in darknefs, till a long feries of years had purged and pu- 
rified them; and Celfus, in Origen f, fays, that the Mypſteries taught 
the doctrine of eternal punifhments. 

Of all the three States this of Tartarus only was eternal. There 
was, indeed, another, in the ancient pagan theology, which had 
the fame rclation to Elyfium, that Tartarus had to Purgatory, the 
extreme of reward, as Tartarus of punifhment. But then this 
ftate was not in the infernal regions, but in Heaven. Neither was 
it the lot of common Men, but reſerved for Heroes and daemons ; 
Beings of a fuperior order, fuch as Hercules, Bacchus, &c. who 
became Gods on their admiflion into Heaven, where eternity was 
the confequence of their deification. 

Cicero diftinguifhes the two orders of fouls, according to the 
vulgar Theology, in this manner: ** Quid autem ex hominum 
** genere confecratos, ficut Herculem & cæteros coli lex jubet, in- 
** dicat omnium quidem animos immortales eſſe: FORTIUM BONORUM- 


** QUE DIVINOS §.” 


* But the nature and end of this purgatory the poet defcribes at large, from ver. 736, 
to ver. 745. 
+ See note (t) p. 209. 1 See note (t) p. 220. 


$ De Legg. lib. ii. cap. 12. 
Mm 2 And 
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And here it is to our purpofe to obferve, that the Virtues and 
Vices, which ftock thefe three Divifions with inhabitants, are 
fuch as more immediately affe& Society. A plain proof that the 
poet followed the views of the Legiflator, the inftitutor of the 
Mvfreries. 

PuRGATORY, the firſt divifion, is inhabited by fuicides, extrava- 
gant lovers, and ambitious warriors: And, in a word, by all thofe 
who had indulged the violence of their paffions; which made them 
rather wretched than wicked. It is remarkable that amongſt thefe 
we find one of the Initiated : 


Cererique facrum Polybeeten. 


This was agreeable to the public doctrine of the Myfleries, which 
taught, that initiation with virtue procured men great advantages 
over others, in a future ftate; but that without virtue, it was of na 
avail. 
Of all thefe diforders, the poet hath more diftin&ly marked out 

the mifery of SuicipE: 

Proxima deinde tenent moefti loca, qui fibi lethum 

Infontes peperere manu, lucemque perofi 

Projecere animas. Quam vellent æthere in alto 

Nunc & pauperiem & duros perferre labores ! 


Here he keeps clofe to the myfteries; which not only forbad 
Juicide, but taught on what account it was criminal. That 
** which is faid in the MysTEniES (fays Plato) concerning thefe 
** matters of man’s being placed in a certain watch or ſtation, which 
* it is unlawful to fly from, or forfake, is a profound do&rine, 
** and not eafily fathomed *.“ Injontes, fays the Poet, to diftin- 
guith Suicides (properly fo called) from thofe whom the Laws 
condemned to be their own Executioners: for this inhuman treat- 


* *o pls Sy i» ATIOPPHTOIE xv. mp aris AdyOr Os te vin Quod. led, of kidura i) 

$ r & desl in ravra; Aso, GY Are RN, pryic ve Tis po pale xj & fg dD n · 
Phgd. p. 62. Ser. ed. tom. i. See note BB, at the end of this Book, 

ment 
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ment was amongſt the capital inflictions, in the Criminal Code of 
the Ancients. 

Hitherto all goes well. But what muít we fay to the poet's 
putting ne- born infants, and men falfely condemned, into his pur- 
gatory? For though the faith and inguiſition of modern Rome fend 
many of both forts into a place of punifhment, yet the genius of 
ancient paganifm had a gentler afpect. It is, indeed, difficult to 
tell what thefe inmates have to do here. Let us confider the cafe 
of the infants; and if we find it can only be cleared up by the ge- 
neral view of things here given, this will be confidered as another 
argument for the truth of our interpretation of the Descent : 


Continuo auditæ voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animæ flentes in limine primo: 
Quos dulcis vitæ exortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abftulit atra dies, & funere merfit acerbo. 


Thefe appear to have been the cries and lamentings that, Proclus 
tells us, were heard in the Myfteries*. So that we only want to 
know the original of fo extraordinary a circumftance. Which I take 
to have been juft fuch another provifion of the Lawgiver for the 
ſecurity of INFANCY, as that about funeral rites was for the ADULT. 
For nothing could more engage Parents in the care and prefervation 
of their young, than fo terrible a doctrine. Nor are we to imagine, 
that their natural fondnefs needed no inforcement, or ſupport: for 
that moft degenerate and horrid practice among the ancients, of 
EXPOSING INFANTS, was univerſal x; and had almoft erafed mar- 
tality from the minds of the beft inſtructed, and izſtinét from the 
breafts of the moft tenderly affected f. St. Paul ſeems to have had 
this in his eye, when he accufed the pagan world of being WITHOUT 


® Kai sole pornglong TÈ; Hur OPHNOE purixăg e ah. In Comment. in Platonis 


Remp. lib. x. 
+ See note CC, at the end of this Book. 
1 See what has been further faid on this fubje& B. I. Sed. 4. 


NATURAL 
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NATURAL AFFECTION *. It needed therefore the ftrongeftand ſevereſt 
check: and I am well perfuaded it occafioned this counterplot of the 
Magiſtrate, in order to give inflin& fair play, and call back ba- 
nithed nature. Nothing, indeed, could be more worthy of his care : 
for the deftruction of children, as Pericles finely obferved of youth, 
is like cutting off the [pring from the year. Accordingly we are told 
by Diodorus, that the Egyptians had a law + againft this unnatural 
practice, which law he numbers amongſt the ſingularities of that 
highly policied nation. They are obliged (fays he) to bring up 
all their children, in order to render the country populous; this 
** being eſteemed the beit means of making ftates flourifhing aud 
** happy ¢.” And Tacitus {peaks of the prohibition as no leis fin- 
gular amongft the Jews: Augendæ multitudini confulitur. Nam 
** & NECARE QUEMQUAM Ex GNATIS, NEFAS 6." 

Here again Mr. Bayle is much ſcandalized: The firft thing 
** which we meet on the entrance into the other world, is the fta- 
* tion aſſigned to INFANTS, who cried and lamented without 
** ceafing ; and next to that, the ftation of men unjuſtly condemned 
é to death. Now what could be more fhocking or fcandalous than 
** the punifhment of thofe little creatures, who had yet committed 
** no fin, or of thofe perfons whofe innocence had been oppreſſed 
** by calumny ||?” The firft difficulty is already cleared up: the 
fecond fhall be confidered by and by. But it is no wonder Mr. Bayle 
could not digeft this doctrine of the /sfants; for I am much mif- 


* 1 Cor. i, 31. 4 See note DD, at the end of this Book. 

1 Kad sa ymnéptie warla repue if dran inne tig wodvarIgewiag Os TaíT&, pyra evp eai Ae" 
pias eps Hela yoga; try eue Lib. i. Hiftor, 

§ Tacit. Hift. lib. v. 

| La premiere chofe que l'on rencontroit à l'entrée des Enfers, étoit la ftation des 
petits enfans, qui ne ceffoient de pleurer, & puis celle des perfonnes iujuftement con- 
damnées à la mort. Quoi de plus choquant, de plus fcandaleux, que la peine de ces 
petites creatures, qui n'avoient encore commis nul péche ; ou que la peine de ceux, dont 
l'innocence avoit été opprimée par la calomnie, Reſponſ. aux Queft. d'un Prov. p. 3. 
cap. xxii, 


taken, 
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taken, if it did not ftick with Plato himfelf; who, relating the 
Vifion of Erus, the Pamphilian, concerning the diftribution of re- 
wards and punifhments in another life, when he comes to the con- 
dition of infants, paſſes it over in thefe words: ** But of chil- 
** dren who died in their infancy, he reported certain other things 
% NOT WORTHY TO BE REMEMBERED *.“  Erus's account of what 
he faw in another world, was a fummary of what the Egyptians 
taught in their Mxſferies concerning that matter. And J make no 
doubt but the thing zot worthy to be remembered, was the doctriue 
of sufants in purgatory: which appears to have given Plato much 
ſcandal, who did not, at that time at leaft, reflect upon its original 
and ute. But here let us take notice, for the honour of HUMANITY, 
that while Pagans both old and new could be fhocked at this punifh- 
ment, modern papiſts, to the eternal difgrace of SUPERSTITION, can 
condemn unbaptifed Infants, without remorfe, to infinitely greater. 

But now, as to the FALSELY CONDEMNED, we mutt ſeek another 
folution : : 

Hos juxta, falfo damnati crimine mortis ; 
Nec vero hæ fine forte date, fine judice fedes. 
Quæſitor Minos urnam movet : ille filentum 
"Confiliumque vocat, vitaque & crimina diſcit. 


This defignment appears ‘both iniquitous and abfurd. The fafely 
accufed+ are not only in a place of punifhment, but, being firft 
delivered under this fingle predicament, they are afterwards diftin- 
guifhed into two forts; fome as blameable, others as innocent. To 
clear up this confufion, it will be neceffary to tranfcribe an old 
ftory, told by, Plato, in his Gorgias :——** This law, concerning 
** mortals, was enacted in the time of Saturn, and is yet, and ever 
** will be, in force amongft the Gods; that he who had lived a juft 


* Ti N bse your, & kae yero BU wè Gare Dey OTK AZIA MNHMHE. 
De rep. lib. x. p. 6:6. Setr. edit. 
+ Servius, on the place, characterizes them in this manner. qui fibi per fimplici- 


** tatem adeſſe nequiverunt.” 
** and 
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“ and pious life, fhall, at his death, be carried into the iflands of 
“ the bleffed, and there poffefs all kinds of happinefs, untainted 
** with the evils of mortality : but that he who had lived unjuftly 
** and impioufly, fhail be thruft into a place of punifhment, the 
** prifon of divine juftice, called Tartarus. Now the judges, with 
** whom the execution of this law was intrufted, were, in the time 
„of Saturn, and under the infancy of Jove's government, living 
** men, fitting in judgment on the living; and paſſing ſentence on 
** them, upon the day of their deceafe. This gave occafion to unjuft 
** judgments: on which account, Pluto, and thofe to whom the 
s care of the happy iflands was committed, went to Jupiter, and 
** told him, that men came to them wrong fully judged, both when 
** acquitted, and when condemned. To which the Father of the 
** Gods thus replied: I will put a ſtop to this evil. Thefe wrong 
*' judgments are partly occafioned by the corporeal covering of the 
** perfons judged ; for they are tried while living: now many have 
** their corrupt minds hid under a fair outfide, adorned with birth 
** and riches; and, when they come to their trial, have witnefles 
** at hand, to teftify for their good life and converfation ; this per- 
** verts the procefs, and blinds the eyes of juftice. Befides, the 
“ judges themſelves are encumbered with the fame corporeal co- 
** vering : and eyes and ears, and an impenetrable tegument of flefh, 
-e hinder the mind from a free exertion of its faculties. All thefe (as 
** well their own covering, as the covering of thofe they judge) are 
** bars and obftacles to right judgment. In the firft place then, fays 
** he, we are to provide that the foreknowledge which they now 
** have of the day of death, be taken away ; and this fhall be given 
* in charge to Prometheus ; and then provide, that they who come 
** to judgment, be quite naked *; for from henceforth they fhall 
t not be tried, till they come into the other world. And as they 


* "This evidently refers to the old Egyptian cuftom, when the judges beheld and exa- 
mined their kings naked; d d Ax Bxagl; àv iv Tos See xehreis, vp? bewen ré» 
Bara, Horapollinis Hierogl. lib, i. cap. 40. 

*€ are 
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*¢ are to be thus ftripped, it is but fit their judges fhould await them 
** there in the fame condition ; that, at the arrival of every new 
** inhabitant, foul may look on foul, and all family relation, and 
** every worldly ornament being dropt and left behind, RIGH- 
** TEOUS JUDGEMENT may at length take place. I, therefore, who 
“ forefaw all thefe things before you felt them, have taken care 
** to conftitute my own fons to be the judges: two of them, Minos 
* and Rhadamanthus, are Afiatics ; the third, ZEacus, an Euro- 
* pean. Theſe, when they die, ſhall have their tribunal ere&ed in 
** the thades, juſt in that part of the highway, where the two roads 
** divide, the one leading to the happy iflands, the other to Tar- 
** tarus. Rhadamanthus fhall judge the Aſiatics, and 7Eacus the 
Europeans; but to Minos I give the fuperior authority of hearing 
** appeals, when any thing obfcure or difficult fhall perplex the 
** others’ judgments ; that every one may have his abode affigned 
* him with the utmoft equity *." 


© "Hs Sy 5, N eret pum dd k , x5 dd ꝙ vbr Pri inte io Suy. vc gx rèr uio aai 
«i Bior Duaa xj doles, i runden, ey panapo sious diia, eiu i» maon nlepnin 
iuris rar vis & xus ij a biet, obs và vie thease ei) inns MH, 8 & rdglager dun, onte 
Túrur N dinara? int Kobre, x) brs nus? 8 aids rd Aeg Ax · lo. Carles tear Gurlan, iion sytem ditor" 
Trs N aou H; xaxég Se ai Sines irie. “Ore Se Ie x el Uriatolal ix H, récwo Vitis 
Rue eds rd Ala, (ri dyn eQis &qumos dali aration, diro Sy è Zs, AN iyà (pa) 
Saler tito n si» ply yag sands ai Nines Auges. Aprox H, yee (EPn) of neiréj tres xgiseslas* 
Ql yàp ugiverlas, Tl be n Sv Expres, Sppuopirs dol oH Ts sard, ꝙ yim ig 
@rdrus x; kids, 8 xeos S. keora aito% eral. paeronio, Natalie ùs aiu, B 
Oi b Jara) iré ve ren larA Elea, àh x) abre). d Nhe Duáderi, wed ris u d tis 
airo Ub; x; dra x) Shor sò c Ie: ara Ñ abre, walla inízpcUn yiyrilas 
x rà ard dH, x) à v ngimpine Teror piv bv (ige) Sf irl ag.. Grat eris vd 
Saral” viv yàp r- viro pir čr & plas rw Tigopalsl, vu dy aves acri Geille ch 
xpilion kmalu turer. riert yàp AT fire i) rèr ag. dr yupròr cias, teOncra, abrs TH 
dos abr vis Jai Stege, ait drelariles incase, Lene edilon vi» ac) mir" nadlax dla ixl 
rde ye wara Dor vis ehe, ha Aneia à accu J. "Eyed pis by taŭra dt epiruO- d 
piii, ixoinod df, d t ix. doo pir ix ris ‘Asias, Mis Tt x; ‘Padzparder’ ira & ix vc 
Eser, Alanis Obres v d rex, Raden b 18 An, bv rH sede, IÈ dc pile DM 
zu, À pir ie paxdqur views, à Y ae áflapor x; Tùs pelo ix rde "Avias Pa xii, vi; & ix 
sis Edgen; Aistós. Mirs N eto eua ecu, Uriaxcirs, ids ð dre; vi rg itigy, Da o du · 
warn 3 gions 3 engl ris woptias cols Acestes. Tom, i. p. 523. Serr, Edit. 
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The matter now begins to clear up; and we fee plainly, that the 
circumftance of the falfely condemned alludes to this old fable: fo 
that by falfo damnati crimini mortis (if it be the true reading) VIR Or.. 
did not mean, as one would ſuppoſe, innocentes additti morti ob in- 
jiflam calumniam, but bomines indigne et perperam adjudicati ; not men 
Jalfely condemned, but wrongfully judged, whether to acquittal or 
conviction ; but condemnation being ofteneft the ſentence of juſtice, 
the greater part is put figuratively for the whole. 
He who thinks this too licentious a figure, will perhaps be in- 
clined to believe, that the poet might write, 
Hos juxta, falfo damnati TEMPORE mortis : 


which not only points up to the fable, but hints at the original of 
it; and befides, agrees beft with the context. But as the words, 
tempore mortis are only to be explained by this paffage of Plato, a 
tranfcriber might be eafily tempted to change them to fomething 
more intelligible. 

One difficulty only remains ; and that, to confefs the truth, hath 
arifen rather from a miftake of Virgil, than of his reader. We 
find thefe people yet unjudged, already fixed, with other criminals, 
in the affigned diftri& of purgatory. But they are mifplaced, through 
an overſight of the poet; which, had he lived to perfect the Æneis, 
he would probably have corrected : for the fable tells us they fliould 
be ftationed on the borders of the three divifions, in that part of the 
high road, which dividing itfelf in two, leads, the one to Tarta- 
rus, the other to Elyfium, thus defcribed by the poet: 

Hic locus e(t, partes ubi fe via findit in ambas, 
Dextera, quz Ditis magni fub moenia tendit : 
Hic iter Elyfium nobis; at leva malorum 
Exercet poenas, & ad impia Tartara mittit. 


It only remains to confider the origin or moral of the fable ; which, 
I think, was this: it was an Egyptian cuftom, as we are told by 


_Diodcrus Siculus, for judges to fit on every man’s life, at the time 
of 
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of his interment ; to examine his paft actions, and to condemn and 
atquit according to the evidence before them. Thefe judges were 
of the priefthood; and fo, it is probable, taught, like the priefts 
of the church of Rome, that their decrees were ratified in the other 
world. Partiality and corruption would, in time, pervert their de- 
crees ; and {pite and favour prevail over juftice: As this might fcan- 
dalize the people, it would be found neceffary to teach, that the 
fentence which was to influence every one's final doom, was re- 
ferved for a future judicature. However, the Prieft took care that 
all fhould not go out of his hands; and when he could fit no longer 
Judge, he contrived to find his account in turning Evidence: as 
may be feen by the fingular caft of this ancient infcription : ** Ego 
* Sextus Anicius Pontifex Testor honefte hunc vixiffe : manes 
** ejus inveniant quietem “.“ 

How much this whole matter needed explaining, we may fee by 
what a fine writer makes of it, in a difcourfe written to illuftrate 
ZEneas's defcent into hell: ** There are three kinds of perfons (fays he) 
** defcribed as being fituated on the BorDERS; and I can give no 
** reafon for their being ftationed there in fo particular a manner, 
** but becaufe none of them feem to have had a proper right to a 
** place among the dead, as not having run out the thread of their 
** days, and finifhed the term of life that had been allotted them 
** upon earth. The firft of thefe are the fouls of infants, who are 
** fnatched away by untimely ends; the fecond are of thofe who 
** are put to death wrongfully and by an unjuft fentence; and the 
** third, of thofe who grew weary of their lives, and laid violent 
** hands upon themfelves +.” 


After this, follow the epiſodes of Dido and Deiphobus, in imi- 
tation of Homer ; where we find nothing explanatory of the true 
nature of this epifode, but the ftrange defcription of Deiphobus; 
whofe mangled phantom is drawn according to the philofophy of 


* Fabius Celfus Infcript. Antiq. lib. iii. 
$ Mr. Addifon's Works, vol. ii. p. 300, quarto edit. 1721. 
Nn 2 Plato: 
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Plato ; which teaches that the dead not only retain all the paffions 
of the mind, but all the marks, and blemifhes of the body*. A 
wild doctrine, which Lucian agreeably rallies in his Menippus ; who 
is made to fay, that he faw Socrates in the Shades, bufied at his 
old trade of DifPutation : but that his legs yet appeared ſwelled, 
from the effects of his laft-deadly potion +. 

Æneas, having paſſed this firſt diviſion, comes now on the con- 
fines of T'ARTARUS ; and is inſtructed in what relates to the crimes 
and punifhments of the inhabitants. 

His guide here more openly declares her office of HIEROPHANT,, 
or interpreter of the Myferies : 


Dux inclyte Teucrim, 
Nulli fas cafto fceleratum infiftere limen : 
Sed ME cum lucis HECATE PRAEFECIT avernis, 
Ipfa Detim penis DOCUIT, perque omnia DUXIT— 


It is remarkable, that Æneas is led through the regions of Purga- 
tory and Elyfium ; but he only fees the fights of Tartarus at a dif- 
tance, and this could not well be otherwife in the fhews of the 
Myſteries, for very obvious reafons. 
The criminals deftined to eternal punifhment, in this divifion, 
are, 
1. Thoſe who had finned fo fecretly as to efcape tbe animadverfion 
of the Magiftrate: 
Gnoſſius hec Rhadamanthus habet duriffima regna z 
Caftigatque auditque dolos, suBEGITQUE FATERI 
Quæ quis apud fuperos, ruk ro lætatus inani, 
Diſtulit in feram commiſſa piacula mortem. 


© Mervylar ad diri zr, & Dos dx ris manyèr t be ry. c, & òrò Hard aur ver · 
paren Qo», S riði rò cope iro iy radra ix r aar, size y pign, 3 RurgaH¹Eο‚ Coe, 
xj ri ra h in & xy SO a caqenucero à cope go, ba taŭra g rut · 
care 3» edrla, ö r S iTi Tus NN "Georg. p. 524. 

t ins pifo triple aire, & Aydin in ric paf/ an ,E sà o. T. I. p. 481. Edit. Reit- 
zii, 4°, Amflcl, 1743. 

And 
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And it was principally on account of fuch crimes that the Law- 
giver inforced the do&rine of a future itate of punifhment. But it 
is worth while to obferve, that, according to the teaching of the 
Myfleries, the RACK TO EXTORT CONFESSION, came originally from 
THE PLACE OF THE DAMNED, Where only it could be equitably 
applied. 

2. Thofe whofe principles diffolve the firft bonds of affociation, 
and fociety, the ATHEISTS and de/pifers of God and religion: 


Hic genus antiquum terrz Titania pubes. 


This was agreeable to the laws of Charondas, who fays: * Be 
the contempt of the Gods put in the number of the moft flagi- 
** tious crimes *," The poet dwells particularly on that fpecies of 
impiety which affects divine honours: 

Vidi & crudeles dantem Salmonea poenas, 

Dum flammas Jovis & fonitus imitatur Olympi. 
And this without doubt, was an oblique caftigation of the APo- 
THEOSIS, then beginning to be paid and received at Rome. 

3. The infringers of the duties of »MPERFECT obligation, which 
civil laws cannot reach: fuch as thofe without natural affection to 
brothers, duty to parents, protection to clients, or charity to the 
poor : 

Hic quibus invifi fratres, dum vita manebat; 
Pulfatufve parens; & fraus innexa clienti + 3. 
Aut qui divitiis foli incubuere repertis, 

Nec partem pofuere fuis ; que maxima turba eft. 


4. Thofe pefts of public and private peace, the TRAYTOR and 
the ADULTERER ; with all their various fpawn, of perjury and 
incefl : 


© "Ero & upra Abels Dior RS. Apud Stobzi Serm, xlii, p. 290. lin. 34. Ti- 


guri, fol. 1559. 
+ So the law of the Twelve Tables: PATRONUS 31 CLIENTI FRAUDEM FECERIT, 


9ACER ESTO. 


Quique 


- 
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Quique ob adulterium cæſi, quique arma fecuti 

Impia, nec veriti dominorum fallere dextras— 

Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 

Impofuit ; fixit leges pretio, atque refixit. 

Hic thalamum invafit natz, vetitofque hymenzos. 
It is obfervable, he does not fay, fimply, adulteri, but ob adulterium 
cefi; as implying, that the greateft civil punifhment pleads for no 
mitigation of this crime at the bar of divine juftice. 

5. The INVADERS AND VIOLATERS OF THE HOLY MYSTERIES, 
held out in the perfon of Thefeus, make the fifth and laft clats of 
offenders : 

Sedet, zternumque fedebit 
Infelix Thefeus; Phlegyafque * miferrimus omnes 
Admonet, & magna teftatur voce per umbras: 
DisciTE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE DIVOS. 


The fable fays, that Thefeus and his friend Pirithous formed a de- 
fign to fteal Proferpine from hell; but being taken in the fact, 
Pirithous was thrown to the dog Cerberus, and Thefeus kept in 
chains +, till he was delivered by Hercules: which without doubt 
means the death of one, and the imprifonment of the other, for 
their clandeftine intrufion into the Myferies. We have already 
offered feveral reafons, to fhew that the defcent of Thefeus into 
hell, was a violation of the Myfteries: to which we may add what 
the ancients tell us of the duration of his imprifonment, which 
was four years; the interim between the celebrations of the greater 
Myfteries. So Seneca the tragedian makes him fay : 


* The Phlegyz here mentioned, T take to be thofe people of Bœotia fpoken of by 
Paufanias, who attempting to plunder the temple of Apollo at Delphi, were deftroyed 
by lightning, earthquakes, and peítilence; hence Phlegyz, I ſuppoſe, fignified im- 
pious, facrilegious perfons in general; and is fo to be underftood in this place. 

p Klex & abe, Tzgide®- pir Neola 
Ty tpadeiqu ve um, Oni: P ipis g. 
Jo. Tzetzes, C. ii, cap. 51. 
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Tandem profugi noctis æternæ plagam, 
Vaítoque manes carcere umbrantem polum. ` 
Ut vix cupitum fufferunt oculi diem ! 

Jam quarta Eleufis dona Triptolemi fecat, 
Paremque toties Libra compofuit diem ; 
Ambiguus ut me fortis ignarz labor 
Detinuit inter mortis & vite mala *. 


This may reconcile the contradictory accounts of the fable cone 
cerning Thefeus; fome of which fay he was delivered from hell ; 
others, that he was eternally detained there. The frf relates to 
the liberty given him by the prefident of the Myferies at the en- 
fuing celeb ration: the other, to what the Myſieries taught he and 
all would fuffer in the other world for violating them. This leads 
us to a circumftance which will much confirm the general inter- 
pretation of this famous Epifode. In Æneas's fpeech tothe Sibyl, 
Thefeus is put amongft thofe heroes who went to, and returned 
from, hell: 
Quid Thefea magnum, 
Quid memorem Alciden 


But in the place before us he is reprefented as confined there eter- 
nally. Julius Hyginus, in his Commentaries on Virgil +, thinks 
this a grofs contradiétion ; which Virgil would have corrected, had 
he lived to finifh the poem. But can it be fuppofed, the poet was 
not aware of this, in two paffages fo near one another, in the fame 
book? In truth, his employing thete differing circumftances, con- 
firms the general interpretation ; and the general interpretation 
helps to reconcile the difference. Æneas wanted to be initiated ; 
and when he fpeaks to the Sibyl, or Myflagogue, he enumerates 
thofe heroes who had been initiated before him ; that is, fuch 
who had feen the /bews of the Myfferies, of which number was 
Thefeus, though he had intruded violently. But when Virgil 


* Hippol, + A. Gellii Noct. Att. lib. x. eap. 16. 
comes 
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comes to defcribe thefe Shews, which were fuppofed to be a true 
reprefentation of what was done and fuffered in Tartarus, Thefeus 
is put among the damned, that being his ftation in the other world. 

This will remind the learned reader of a ftory told by Livy. 
The Athenians (fays he) drew upon themfelves a war with 
Philip, on a very flight occafion ; and at a time when nothing 
** remained of their ancient fortune, but their high ſpirit. Two 
** young Acarnanians, during the days of INITIATION, themſelves 
s uninitiated, and ignorant of all that related to that fecret worfhip, 
** entered the temple of Ceres along with the crowd. ‘Their dif- 
** courfe foon betrayed them; by making fome abfurd enquiries 
** into the meaning of what they faw : fo being brought before the 
** Prefident of the Myſteries, although it was evident they had ene 
** tered ignorantly and without defign, they were put to death, as 
** guilty of a moft abominable crime *.” 

The office Thefeus is put upon, of admonifhing his hearers againſt 
IMPIETY, could not, fure, be difcharged in theſe bews by any one 
fo well, as by him who reprefented the Violator of them. But 
the critics, unconfcious of any fuch defign, confidered the tafk 
the poet has impofed on Thefeus, of perpetually founding in the ears 
of the damned, this admonition : 

DisciTE JUSTITIAM MONITI, ET NON TEMNERE DIVOS, 


as a very impertinent employment. For though it was a fentence 
of great truth and dignity, it was preached to very little purpofe 
amongft thofe who were never to hope for pardon or remiffion. 


Even the ridiculous Scarron hath not neglected to put it in this 


* Contraxerant autem eum Philippo bellum Athenienfes haudquaquam digna caufa, 
dum ex vetere fortuna nihil preter animos fervant. Acarnanes duo juvenes per initio- 
rum dies, non initiati, templum Cereris, imprudentes religionis, cum cetera turba in- 
grefü funt. Facile cos fermo prodidit, abſurde quadam pereunctantes ; deductique ad 
antiftites templi cum palam effet per errorem ingreffos, tanquam ob infandum fcelus, 
interfecli funt. Hift. lib, xxxi. 
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abfurd light * ; and it muft be owned, that, according to the com- 
mon ideas of /Eneas's defcent into hell, it can hardly be feen in 
any other. 

But, fuppofe Virgil to be here relating the admonitory maxims 
delivered during the celebration of thefe mystic sHEws, and nothing 
could be more juft or ufeful : for then the difcourfe was addreffed 
to the vaf multitude of living /peétators, Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition 
that fuch difcourfes made part of thefe reprefentations. Ariſtides 
exprefsly fays +, that in no place were more aftonifhing words pro- 
nounced or fung, than in thefe Myfferies. The realon, he tells us, 
was, that the founds and the Ag might mutually affift each other 
in making an impreffion on the minds of the Initiated. But, from 
a paflage in Pindar, I conclude, that in thefe fhews (from whence 
men took their ideas of the infernal regions) it was cuftomary for 
each offender, as he paffed by, in machinery, to make an admoni- 
tion againſt his own crime. It is reported (fays Pindar) that 
** Ixion, by the decrees of the Gods, while he is inceffantly turning 
** round his rapid wheel, calls out upon MorTALS to this effect, 
That they fhould be always at hand to repay a benefactor for 
** the fervices he had done them t.” Where the word BPOTOI, 
living men, ſeems plainly to thew that the ſpeech was at firft made 
before men in this world. 

The poet clofes his catalogue of the damned with thefe words : 


Auſi omnes immane nefas, AUSOQUE POTITI. 


* Cette fentence eft bonne & belle, 
Mais en Enfer de quoi fert-elle ? 
$ Tin & darw stum, d pilos Piper Sarparcrige ig $ và itia pe Qo inxs vip ler · 
er, d Rr ale HAN alice rad àxoais T& N] Eleuf. 
$ €un Y depen 
^v Gaol taŭra 
Bedog dyes, i Slifeib rex 
Navid xur lusor, 
Tèr ira & ud ad det 
Eren Tinglar 2 Pyth. 
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For the antients thought that an action was ſanctified by the fuc- 
cefs; which they efteemed a mark of the favour and approbation of 
the Gods : 


Victrix Caufa Diis pracuit, fed victa Catoni. 


As this was a very pernicious doctrine, it was neceſſary to teach, 
that the imperial villain who trampled on his country, and the 
baffled plotter who expired on a gibbet, were equally the objects of 
divine vengeance. 

Æneas has now paffed Tartarus; and here end the LESSER MYs- 
TERIES. Their original explains why this fort of bews was exhibited 
in them. We are told, they were inſtituted for the fake of Her- 
cules, when about to perform his eleventh labour, of fetching 
Cerberus from hell *, and were under the prefidency of Projer- 
pine +. 

The Hero advances to the borders of EL vsruM, and here he un- 
dergoes the /ufration : 

Occupat Æneas aditum, corpuſpue recenti 
Spargit aqua, ramumque adverfo in limine figit. 


Being now about to undergo the luftrations (fays Sopater) which 
* immediately precede initiation into the greater Myferies, they 
„called me happy f.” 
Accordingly, Æneas now enters on the GREATER MYSTERIES, 

and comes to the abodes of the bleſſed: 

Devenere locos lætos, & amoena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum, fedefque beatas : 

Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit 

Purpureo : folemque fuum, fua fidera norunt. 


„ 'Exweino iw ar) rd pangs becken urina — RN by "EXwoin rà À aer Nga · 
xMa) Ni MIKPA poripa. Tzetz. in Lycoph. 

N Hd nb. Schol. Ariſtoph. ad Plut. ſecund. 

$ Minn A ré; nclagolas, vé; wed vis re, lde bubus haion Ian,. In Diviſ. 


Qyz£. 
l Thefe 
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Thefe two fo different fcenes of Tartarus and Elyfium explain 
what Ariftides meant, when he called the fhews of Edcufinian Myf- 
teries, ibat mofi foocking, and, at the fame time, mofi ravifbing repre- 
ſentation *. 

The Initiated, who till now ‘alg bore the name of Musa, are 
called ENONTAI, and this new viſion, AYTOYIA. ** The Aurodia 
** or the feeing with their own eyes (fays Pfellus) is when he who 
** is initiated beholds the divine lights +.” 

In thefe very circumftances Themiftius defcribes the Initiated, 
when juft entered upon this fcene. It being thoroughly purified, 
** he now difclofes to the Initiated, a region f all aver illuminated, 
** and fhining with a divine fplendor. ‘The cloud and thick dark- 


* sirev o e, 21 Qaudgsrellor, Eleuſ. 
$ Abr irin Sras ar- 6 d 9s pra dea. In Schol, in Orac. Zoroaft. 
$ This which was ail ever illumiagted, and which the prieft had thoroughly purified, 
was dye, an image. The reafon of transferring what is faid of the illumina- 
tion of the image, to the illumination of the region, is, becaufe this image repre- 
fented the appearances of the divine Being, in one large, uniform, extenfive 
light. Thus Jamblichus De myfteriis: Mids & afra tiv aiteparss AFAAMATON 
Mya; &QponsipaDa* duis l» piv vai sav Sede AYTOVIAIE, ineyírus 9 auric tă; Ai 
hära & Hedda, dect T€ Rd, Y dinlguples f inQaleilar.—And again, 
"Deaírec vel x; iri s ONTOE' sà piv sor S15 ATAAMATA pb S arpat? pis vd. 
Su» ee, Freges, à eye dH I: S eger rà N BA. vi néoue ie, aXX È entpxorpla;, 
§ ii. cap. 4. He fays, too, that it was «vitbext figure, exse N rig pie de, og ir a 
wine nell pig® a. fe wig SpA rar anQov—cap, 7. To this image, the following 
lines in the Oracles of Zoroafter allude : 
Mà Givens nadions ATTOITTON ATAAMA, 
Où yap xh xiu; oe HR apis copa TEAELOH:. 
** Invoke not the felf-confpicuous image of nature, for thou muft not behold thefe 
* things before thy body be purified by initiation.” This agree ayapa was only a 
diſſuſ ve fhining light, as the name partly declares, thus defcribed prefently after, in the 
fame Oracles : 
H. ias HA UN Hyd ds C ri iC dg, 
Aare oxi io dre var Birhan nz 
KAP emi Severe 
And the bs of this divine fplendor was what the Myſteries called, AYTOQTIA- 
00 2 * nefs 
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** nefs are difperfed “; and the mind emerges, as it were, into day, 
full of light and chearfulneſs; as before, of difconfolate obícu- 
"C rity +.” 

Let me obferve, that the lines, 


Largior hic campos ether, & lumine veftit 
Purpureo: soLEMque fuum, fua fidera norunt, 


are in the very language of thofe, who profefs to tell us what they 
faw at their initiation into the greater Myfleries. ** Nocte media 
** vidi soLEM candido coruſcantem lumine T," fays Apuleius on that 
occafion : for candido and purpureo lumine figuify the very fame 
thing. 

Here Virgil, by leaving his Mafter, and copying the amiable 
paintings of Elyfium as they were reprefented in the Myfleries, 
hath artfully avoided a fault, too juftly objected to Homer, of 
giving fo dark and joylefs a landſcape of the fortunata nemora, as 
could raife no defire or appetite for them : his favourite Hero him- 
ſelf, who inhabited them, telling Ulyíles, that he had rather be a 
day-labourer above, than command in the regions of the dead. 
Such a reprefentation defeats the very intent of the Lawgiver, in 
propagating the do&trine of a future ftate. Nay, to mortify every 
excitement to noble actions, the Greek poet makes reputation, 
fame, and glory, the great fpur to virtue in the pagan fyftem, to 
be vifionary and impertinent. On the contrary, Virgil, whofe 
aim, in this poem, was the fervice of Society, makes the love of 


* Pletho tells us with what thefe clouds were accompanied, viz. thunder and ligbt- 
ning, and other meteoric appearances. Tà & rupii Pawsa, xigaurol, x) wig, S ef n 
Garde, c EX irl, à O. ví; Qvo. In Schol, ad Orac. Mag. Zor. He fays they 
wcre fymbols, but not of the nature of the deity : and this was true; for the fymbol of 
this Nature was the Fre ZyaApa. which followed. Hence, as we fee above, it was 
avithout figure, 

4 —marcepibas maflaxibo, Irihiov 18 powpvy Mappadooc Tt u, o adya xalaAautépar 
Ssowroig, Šri baixan insin, x) 18 ripe Abe iweppiyrilos & ifai & rig te s3 Babus, Qiylus 
AAN xj dyhevag ài vii rig exire Orat. in Patrem. 

1 Met. lib. xi. ' 
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glory fo ftrong a paffion in the other world, that the Sibyl's pro- 
mife to Palinurus, that his NAME fhould be affixed to a promontory, 
rejoices his fhade even in the regions of the unhappy : 

ZEternumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit : 

His dictis cura emotæ, pulfufque parumper 

Corde dolor trifti; GAUDET COGNOMINE TERRA. 
They were the licentious ftories of the Gods, and this ungracious 
defcription of Elyfium (both fo pernicious to fociety) which made 
Plato drive Homer out of his Republic. 

But to return. The poet having defcribed the climate of the 

happy regions, fpeaks next of the amufements of its inhabitants : 

Pars in gramineis exercent membra palettris ; 

Contendunt ludo, & fulva luétantur arena. 


Befides the obvious allufion, in thefe lines, to the philofophy of 
Plato, concerning the duration of the paffions, it feems to have a 
more fecret one to what he had all the way in his eye, the E/eufinian 
Myfleries; whofe celebration was accompanied with the Grecian 
Games *. On which account too, perhaps, it was that, in the 
difpofition of his work, his fifth book is employed in the Games 
as a prelude to the Decent in the ſixth. 

1. The firft place, in thefe happy regions, is aſſigned to Lecis- 
LAToRs, and the founders of Society, who brought men from a fevige 
to a civil life. 

Magnanimi Heroés, nati melioribus annis. 

At the head of thefe is Orpheus, the moft renowned of the Euro- 
pean Lawgivers; but better known under the character of Poet: 
for the firft laws being written in meafure, to allure men to learn 
them, and, when learnt, to retain them, the fable would have it, 


Erd er v o ae Ti» ENA dyn Y uin ve SCH. 8 r. TMaraduaien di 
& Burt, 3 rd EMU — Ariftides Panath.— Ri , & ki, ue "Heashn, S Along 
s) ο Ts uu yarirn: were EM 13; AN. Idem Eleuſin. 


that 
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that by the force of harmony, he foftened the favage inhabitants 
of Thrace : 
Threicius longa cum vefte facerdos 
Obloquitur numeris feptem difcrimina vocum. 


But he has the firft place; becaufe he was not only a Legiflator, 
but the Introducer of the Myferies into that part of Europe. 
2. The next is allotted to pATRIoTS, and thofe who died for the 
Service of their country : 
Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera paſſi. 


3. The third to virtuous and pious PRIESTS : 


Quique facerdotes cafti, dum vita manebat : 
Quique pii vates & Phoebo digna locuti. 


For it was of principal ufe to Society, that religious men fhould 
lead holy lives ; and that they fhould teach nothing of the Gods 
but what was agreeable to the divine nature. 
4. The laft place is given to the INVENTORS OF ARTS mechanical 
and liberal : 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes : 
Quique fui memores alios fecere merendo. 


The order is exact and beautiful. The firſt clafs is of thofe who 
FOUNDED Society, heroes and lawgivers: the fecond, of thoſe who 
SUPPORTED it, patriots and holy priefts: and the third, of thofe 
who ADORNED it, the inventors of the arts of life, and the recor- 
ders of worthy actions. 

Virgil has all along clofely followed the doctrine of the Myferies, ` 
which carefully taught that virtue only could entitle men to hap- 
pinefs; and that rites, ceremonies, luftrations, and facrifices would 
not fupply the want of it. 

Nor has he been lefs ftudious in copying their bews and repree 
Jentations; in which the figures of thofe heroes and heroines, who 

were 
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were moft celebrated in the writings of the ancient Greeks, paffed 
in proceflion *. 

But, notwithftanding this entire conformity between the poet's 
ſcenes and thofe reprefented in the Mylleries, ſomething is ftill 
wanting to complete the proofs: and that is, the famous skcRET 
of the Myferies, THE UNITY OF THE GODHEAD, of which fo much 
hath been faid above. Had Virgil neglected to give us this cha- 
racteriftic mark, though, even then, we could not but fay, his in- 
tention was £o reprefent an Initiation; yet we muft have been forced 
to own he had done it but imperfe&ly. But he was too good a 
painter, to leave any thing ambiguous; and hath therefore con- 
cluded his hero’s Initiation, as was the cuftom, with inſtructing 
him in the AMOPPHTA, or the doctrine of the unity. Till this 
was done, the Initiated was not arrived to the higheft ftage of per- 
fection; nor, in the fulleft fenfe, intitled to the appellation of 
ETIOIITHE. . 

Muſæus, therefore, who had been Hierophant at Athens, takes 
the place of the Sibyl (as it wasthe cuftom to have different Guides 
in different parts of the celebration) and is made to conduct him to 
the recefs, where his Father's fhade opens to him the doctrite of Truth, 
in theſe ſublime words: 


Principio ccelum, ac terras, campofque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunz, Titaniaque a(tra 
SPIRITUS INTUS ALIT, totamque infufa per artus 
Mews agitat molem, & magno fe corpore mifcet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitzque volantum, 
Et qua marmoreo fert monftra fub æquore pontus. 


This was no other than the doctrine of the old Egyptians, as we 
are affured by Plato; who fays they taught that Jupiter was the 
SPIRIT WHICH PERVADETH ALL THINGS +. 

os uiv & iat Tintrs iiir ve SH soaban àrNν Y bs veq Afra 
ede na & & ils rò piocs Sela, x; Acyowoel S evſyea here mar IH - Ariſlid. 

$ “Teper & S rà tore Sezalrals d & rà Alyishe 1 len Qash, Sc. — Ale pin rà 
GIA TIANTON XNPOYN IINETMA. In Cratylo. w 
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We fhall fhew how eafily the Greek Philofophy corrupted this 
principle into (what is now called) spinozism “. Here Virgil has 
approved his judgement to great advantage. Nothing was more 
. abhorrent fom the Myferies, than Spinozifm, as it overturned + 
the do&trine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, which 
the Myferies fo carefully inculcated ; and yet the principle itfelf, 
of which Spinozifm was the abufe, was cherifhed there, as it was 
the confequence of the doctrine of the Unity, the grand fecret of 
the Myferies. Virgil, therefore, delivers the principle, with great 
caution, and pure and free of the abufe; though he underſtood 
the nature of Spinozifm, and (by the following lines in his fourth 
Georgic, where he delivers it) appears to have been infe&ed with it: 


—Deum namque ire per omnes 
"Terrafque tra&ufque maris, coelumque profundum. 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque fibi tenues nafcentem arceffere vitas. 
Scilicet HUC REDDI DENIQUE AC RESOLUTA REFERRI 
OMNIA 


But the Myferies did not teach the doctrine of the Unity for mere 
ſpeculation; but, as we faid before, to obviate certain mifchiefs of 
polytheifm, and to fupport the belief of a Providence. Now, asa 
Suture ftate of rewards and punifhments did not quite remove the 
objections to its inequalities here, the Myſteries added to it the doc- 
trine of the METEMPsYCHosts, or the belief of a prior ftate f. And 
this, likewife, our poet has been careful to record, For after hav- 
ing revealed the great fecret of the Unity, he goes on to fpeak of 
the Metempſycbeſis, or tranſmigration, in this manner: 


Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethzum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores fupera ut convexa revifant, 
Rurfus & incipiant in corpora velle reverti. 


* Book iii. Sect. 4. + See Book iii. Sect 3. & 4. 
$ Vid. Porph. de Abft, I. ir. fect, 16. & Cic. Fragm, ex lib. de Philofophia, 
And 
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And thence takes occafion to explain the nature and ufe of a Popith 
PURGATORY, which, in his hero’s paflage through that region, 
had not been done: this affurds him too an opportunity for that 
noble epifode, the proceffion of the hero’s pofterity, which paſſes 
in review before him: And with this the ſcene clofes. One might 
well allow Virgil the ufe of fo important a digreflion, (confidering 
whom it was he celebrated under the charaéter of Æneas) though 
it had been foreign to the nature of the Myfleries he is defcribing. 
But indeed he was even here following their cuſtoms very clofely. 
It was then, and had been for fome time, the practice of the Myf 
teries, when communicated to any afpirant of diftinguifhed quality, 
to exhibit to him, in their bews and reprefentations, ſomething 
ORACULAR, relating to his own fortune and affairs. Thus Hime- 
rius tells us, that Olympia, on her uprifing, after the birth of 
Alexander, was initiated into the Samothracian Mafleries; Where, 
in the /Pews, fhe faw her hufband Philip, at that time in Potidæa *. 
In attending the hero's progrefs through the three eftates of the 
dead, I have fhewn, at almoft every ftep, from fome ancient writer 
or other, the exact conformity of his adventures to thofe of the 
Initiated in the Mvferies. We fhall now collect theſe ſcattered 
lights to a point ; which will, 1 am perfuaded, throw fuch a luftre 
on this interpretation, as to make the truth of it irrefiftible. To 
this purpofe, I fhall have nothing to do, but to tranfcribe a paffage 
from an ancient writer, preferved by Stobæus; which profeſſes to 
explain the exa& conformity between DEATH, or a real defcent to 
the infernal regions, and INITIATION, where the reprefentation of 
thofe regions was exhibited. His words are thefe : Tug MIND 18 
AFFECTED AND AGITATED IN DEATH, JUST AS IT IS IN INI« 
TIATION INTO THE GRAND MYSTERIES. ÁND WORD ANSWERS 
TO WORD AS WELL AS THING TO THING: FOR TEAETTAN IS TO 


© Als dai ence g Orad, d. ish es Aahe vóxes edo Geypidesas te Kaige iw 

Xepiqéxn porke, iii nals rio r rir ,. In Eclog. Declam. apud Photium, 
Cod. 165. 243. 

Vor. I. Pp DIE j 
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DIE; AND TEAEIZ@AI, TO BE INITIATED. ‘THE FIRST STAGE 
IS NOTHING BUT ERRORS AND UNCERTAINTIES; LABORIOUS 
WANDERINGS ; A RUDE AND FEARFUL MARCI! THROUGH NIGHT 
AND DARKNESS. AND NOW ARRIVED ON THE VERGE OF DEATH 
AND INITIATION, EVERY THING WEARS A DREADFUL ASPECT: 
IT IS ALL HORROR, TREMBLING, SWEATING, AND AFFRIGHT- 
MENT. BUT THIS SCENE ONCE OVER, A MIRACULOUS AND DI- 
VINE LIGHT DISPLAYS ITSELF; AND SHINING PLAINS AND 
FLOWERY MEADOWS OPEN ON ALL HANDS BEFORE THEM. 
HERE THEY ARE ENTERTAINED WITH HYMNS, AND DANCES, 
WITH THE SUBLIME DOCTRINES OF SACRED KNOWLEDGE, AND 
WITH REVEREND AND HOLY VISIONS. AND NOW BECOME PER- 
FECT AND INITIATED, THEY ARE FREE, AND NO LONGER UN- 
DER RESTRAINTS$ BUT CROWNED AND TRIUMPHANT, THEY 
WALK UP AND DOWN THE REGIONS OP THE BLESSED; CON- 
VERSE WITH PURE AND HOLY MEN; AND CELEBRATE THE 
SACRED MYSTERIES AT PLEASURE *. : 


* TAH odry dlO, Koro? malai poydrans xalpyindípnet hài 1d Fine re piper, Y v8 
eye t9 leyy 18 reales x) sisia ge ,, «dun 1% wera & amploua? sere, x) fà 
exórus Tux Frese glas x &rDaror dira. ep) 1d cuc ard ra Dua. warla, Grim, © titius 
x) ger, x) 94460 da & rúru, e m Jaupdoior dc], d rive sabapli, x) Anping Bifano, 
pls x xoplac g euaórilac dus did, X) pale dylur Fores iral; d walks Sas 
Nui dA N- yryerds, ꝙ QOI .d irg . gya x) ovri doing x nadageis 
ernie. Sermo exix. p.605. lin. 33. "Tiguri, ful. 1559. The Son of Sirach, who was 
full of Grecian ideas, and hath embelliſhed his admirable work of Eccrgs1AsTICUS 
with a great deal of Gentile Icarning, hath plainly alluded, though in few words, to 
thefe circurnftances of INITIATION, where encouraging men to fcek after wif/dom, he 
“ At fft fhe will walk with him by c&ooktp ways, and bring FEAR and DREAD 
e upon him, and TORMENT HIM WITH HER DISCIPLINE, until the may trust his foul, 
* and ray him by herlaws. Then will fhe return the staaicut way unto him, and 
„ conroa him, and thew him her s&cazTs,"—Jureapubos wogidilas pir’ ard i» Se 
@ DON Jii; AEIAIAN irdun ts’ are, x; BAEANIZEI AYTON EN IIAIAIA. AYTHE, 7 Š 
ENMIIIZ 'EYEZH: v2 & abri" 3; TIEIPAEH adrès is soy Avawuacw abri Kal eU ivag 
sar dias ep abro, 9 ETOPANEI ajri» xj AIIOKAAYTEI ary tà KPYNTA ed. 
Chap. iv. ver, 17, 18. 


The 
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The progrefs finifhed, and every thing over, Æneas and his 
Guide are let out again to the upper regions, through the ivory gate 
of DREAMS, A circumftance borrowed from Homer, and very 
happily applied to this fubje& ; fcr, as Euripides elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, 

NO rà MIKPA và Savers MYETHPIA. 
A DREAM is the LESSER MYSTERIES of death. 


But, befides this of ivory, there was another of born. Through 
the firft iffued falfe vifions ; and through the latter, true. 


Sunt geminz Somni porte: quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris: 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 

Sed falfa ad coelum mittunt infomnia manes. 

His ubi tum natum Anchifes, unaque Sibyllam 
Profequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna. 


Servius, with the rank fpirit of a grammarian, who feldom finds 
any thing to ftop at but a folecifm in expreffion, fays very readily, 
** Vult autem intelligi, falfa efle omnia quæ dixit. He would have 
** you underftand by this, that all he has been faying is falfe and 
* groundlefs." The following critics give the fame folution. 
Ruzus, one of the beft, may fpeak for them all: ** Cum igitur 
** Virgilius ZEneam eburnea porta emittit, indicat profecto, quid- 
** quid a fe de illo inferorum aditu di&um eft, in fabulis effe nu- 
* merandum.“ This interpretation is ftrengthened by Virgil's 
being an Epicurean ; and making the fame conclufion in his fecond 
Georgic: 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas, 

Atque metus omnes & inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, frepitumgue Acherontis avari ! 


‘But Virgil wrote, not for the amufement of women and children 
over a winter's fire, in the tafto of the Mil/cfian fables; but for the 
P pa ufs 
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nfe of men and citizens; to inftru& them in the duties of huma- 
nity and fociety. The purpofe, therefore, of fuch a writer, when 
he treats of a FUTURE STATE, muft be to make the doctrine in- 
terefting to his reader, and ufeful in civil life: Virgil hath done 
the firft, by bringing his Hero to it through the moft perilous at- 
chievement; and the fecond, by appropriating the rewards and 
punifhments of that ftate to virtue and to vice only. Now if we 
will believe thefe critics, when the poet had laboured through a 
whole book, and employed all his art and genius to compafs this 
important end, he foolifhly defeats his whole defign with one wan- 
ton dafh of his pen, which fpeaks to this effect: ** I have laboured, 
** countrymen, to draw you to virtue, and to deter you from vice, 
s in order to make particulars and focieties flourifhing and happy. 
„The truths inforced to this purpofe, I have endeavoured to re- 
** commend by the example of your anceftor and founder, /Eneas ; 
** of whom (to do you the more credit) I have made an accom- 
** plifhed hero; and have fet him on the moft arduous and illuf- 
** trious undertaking, the eftablifhment of a civil community: and 
** to ſanctify his character, and add reverence to his laws, I have 
* fent him upon the errand you fee here related. But, left the 
** bufinefs fhould do you any ‘fervice, or my hero any honour, 1 
* muft inform you, that all this talk of a future flate is a childith 
** tale, and /Eneas's part in it, only a fairy adventure. In a word, 
* all that you have heard, muft pafs for a lenten dream, from 
** which you are to draw no confequences, but that the poet was 
** in a capricious humour, and difpofed to laugh at your fuper- 
** ftitions.” Thus is Virgil made to fpeak in the interpretation of 
ancient and modern critics *. And this the conclufion he was pleafed 
to give to the mafter- piece of all his writings. 


* 'This abfurdity did not efcape the learned Dacier, who, in his note on porta 
fugiens eburna, I. fii. Od. xxvii, of Horace, fays,— Mais ce qu'il y a d'etonnant, 
c'eft que Virgile fait fortir Anchife par la porte d’yvoirc, qui eft celle des faux fonges ; 
par la il detruit toutes les grandes chofes qu'il a dites de Rome & d Auguſte. 

The 
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The truth is, the difficulty can never be gotten over, but by 
fuppofing THE DESCENT TO SIGNIFY AN INITIATION INTO THE 
MYSTERIES. ‘This will unriddle the enigma, and reftore the poet 
to himfelf. And if this was Virgil’s purpofe, it is to be prefumed, 
he would give fome private mark to afcertain his meaning: for 
which no place was fo proper as the conclufion. He has, therefore, 
with a beauty of invention worthy of himfelf, made this fine im- 
provement on Homer's ftory of the rwo gates; and by imagining 
that of horn for true vifions, and that of ivory for falfe, infinuates, 
by the firft, the reality of another ftate ; and by the fecond, the 
Jbadowy reprefentations of it in the fhews of the Myfferies : fo that, 
not the things themfelves, but only the pictures of them, objected 
to Æneas, were falfe; as the Scene did not lye in HELL, but in 
the TEMPLE or Ceres. This reprefentation being called MTeOZ, 
xaT i£oxiy..— And this we propofe as the true meaning of, 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto : 
Sed FALsA ad coelum mittunt infomnia manes. 


For falfa infomnia do not fignify lying, but fhadowy dreams. Thus 
the Roman widow, in the famous fepulchral infcription *, begs 
the Dii manes to be fo indulgent to her hufband's fhade, that fhe 
may fee him in her dreams; that is, feem to fee him, as the fhade 
of Hector was feen by Æneas, 
. In fomnis ecce ante oculos moeftiffimus Hector 
Vifus adeffe mihi 


and this, in diſtinction to what the Roman Widow makes the other 
part of her prayer, to be really joined to him in the other world. 


* ITA PETO vos MANES HORIS NOCTVRNIS 


SANCTISSINE VT EVM VIDEAM 
COMMENDATVM HALEATIS ET ETIAM ME FATO SVADERS 
MEVM CONIVGEM ET VEL- VELLIT VT ET EGO POSSIM 

LITIS DULCIVS ET CELERIVS 

HYVIC INDVLGENTIS$1MI ESSE APYD EVM PERVENIRE, 


Apud Grut, P · 786. 
But 
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But though the vifions which iffued from the ivory gate were 
anfubfiantial, as being only reprefentative ; yet I make no queftion, 
but the ivory gate itfelf was real. It appears, indeed, to be no 
other than the fumptuous door of the temple, through which 
the Initiated came out, when the celebration was over. This temple 
was of an immenfe bignefs, as appears from the words of Apuleius : 
** Senex comiffimus ducit me protinus ad ipfas fores ÆDIS AMPLIS- 
„ sim“, Strabo is more particular: Next (fays he) is Eleuſis, 
** in which is the temple of the Eleufinian Ceres, and the myſtic 
s cell built by Ictinus, CAPABLE OF HOLDING AS LARGE A NUM- 
** BER AS A THEATRE A.“ But Vitruvius's defcription of it is ftill 
more curious: ELEusiN € Cereris & Proferpinz cellam nf ANI 
** MAGNITUDINE Ictinus Dorico more, fine exterioribus columnis 
ss ad laxamentum ufus facrificiorum, pertexit. Eam autem poflea, 
** cum Demetrius Phalereus Athenis rerum potiretur, Philon ante 
“ templum in fronte columnis conflitutis Proftylon fecit. Ita 
* auco veftibulo laxamentum initiantibus operifque fummam adjecit 
s: autoritatem . And Ariftides thought this the moft extraordi- 
nary circumftance in the whole affair: But the thing moft won- 
** derful and divine was, that of all the public affemblies of Greece, 
* this was the only one which was contained within the walls of 
** one edifice §.” Here was room, we fee, and fo purpofely con- 
trived, for all their sugws and REPRESENTATIONS. 

And now, having occafionally, and by parts only, faid fo much 
of thefe things, it will not be amifs, in conclufion, to give one gene- 
ral and concife idea of the whole. I fuppofe the fubftance of the 
celebration to be a kind of drama of the hiftory of Ceres; as thofe 
under the patronage of the other Gods reprefented their Hiftory ; 


* Metam. l. xi. p. 996, Edit. Lugd. 8vo, 158). 

t Ble’ Enoi e, lp $ rè sits Ask die tc “Ersvorrlac’ & orm; eneg, $5 xalo- 
ardor, IO, Syao Hire Nee Nur. lib. ix. Geog. Edit. Cafaub, p. 272. 
lin. 30. 1 De Architect. Præf. ad l. vii. 


§ Te & & Hine x; Suireles, pam 29? rar ef it iO ovak sf Sy. Eleufin. 
Otat. 
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fo HeRcUuLES and Myruras, who protected the oppreffed from 
the ravages of wild Beafts or more cruel Men, had their labours in 
war and bunting dramatically held out. The Story of Ceres afforded 
Opportunity to reprefent the three particulars, about which the 
myſteries were principally concerned. 1. The rife and ęſtabliſbment 
of civil fociety. 2. The dotirine of a future flate of rewards and 
punifoments. 3. The error of polytbeifm, and the principle of the unity. 
The Goddefs’s legiflation in Sicily and Attica (at both which 
places the was faid to civilize the favage manners of the inhabi- 
tants) gave birth to the frf *. Her ſearch for her daughter Profer- 
pine in hell, to the ec; and her reſentments againft the Gods 
for their permiffion of, or connivance at, the rape, tó the shird +. 
My ſuppoſition, of the dramatic nature of the fhews, is not made 
without good authority. Lucian, in his Alexander, where he gives 
a large account of the impoftures of that falfe prophet, fpeaking of 
the Myferies which he inftituted, in honour of his new-found 
. God, Glyco; fays, they were celebrated (after the uſual prepara. 
tory rites of torch-bearing, initiation, and public notice to the 
prophane to keep at a diftance) by a three Days feftival : On the 
** firft day was reprefented the labour of Latona and the Nativity 
** of Apollo; the nuptials of Ceronis ; and the birth of ZEfculaptus. 
** On the fecond, the appearance of Glyco, and the generation of 
** thegod : and on the third, the marriage of Podalirius with the 
* mother of Alexander 1.“ Every thing in thefe rites being per- 
formed, as the turn of the learned author's relation neceſſarily im- 


* Teque, Ceres & Libera, quarum sacra —2 quibus init ia vite, atque victus, legum, 
morum, manfuetudinis, humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data, ac difpertita 
effe dicuntur, Cic. in Verr, v. c. 72. Edit. Ox, 4°. T. Iv. p. 478. 

+ This ciscumftance Apollodorus informs us of. His words are thefe :—AleSiva 3 
wag lebendes, Sri Tater adrir ipzacs, OPTIZOMENH OEOIZ ATIEAINEN OTPANON: da 
& ee, Suse ake EA, h · 

Y Ad, iyifsdo Artis, Arise yerai, & kegeribg Spot, x) Acne, irixarot ir N ex 
)wrüje Tavnitvos led, xj yina tă di. Tira & spica, lob Ti dp S stg pales AAA 
vapes, &c, T. II. pag. 245. Edit. Reitzii, Amſtel. 1746. 4°. 

plies, 
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‘plies, in imitation of ancient ufage. But here let it be obſerved, 
‘that the fecrets of the Myferies were unfolded both by words and 
 aétions: of which Ariftides, quoted above, gives the reafon ; ** That 
* fo the founds and fights might mutually affift each other in 
making an impreffion on the minds of the Initiated.” The error 
of polytbeifin therefore was as well expoſed by the dark wanderings 
in the fubterraneous paflages through which the Initiated began 
his courfe, as by the information received from the Hierophant : 
and the unity as ftrongly illuftrated by the drehe &ya^pa, the 
JSelf-feen image *, the diffufive shining light, as by the hymn of Or- 
pheus +, or this /peech of Anchifes. 

On the whole, if I be not much deceived, the view in which I 
place this famous epifode, not only clears up a number of difficul- 
ties, inexplicable on any other fcheme; but likewife heightens and 
ennobles the whole poem ; for now the epifode is feen to be an ef- 
fential part of the main ſubject, which is THE ERECTION OF A CIVIL 
POLICY and A RELIGION ; cuftom having made initiation into the 
Myſteries a neceflary preparative for that arduous undertaking. 

But there is no place in this admirable Poem, even to the sHIELD 
or /ENEAs, which will not inftru& us how confiderable a ftation 
the Mysteries held in poblic life; and how neceffary they were 
fuppofed to be, to compleat the equipage of a Hero. 

The ornaments on this ſhield reprefent two famous Hiftories of 
different periods, and very differently executed. The firft, a loofe 
fketch of the foundation and early fortunes of Rome; the fecond, 
a highly finifhed picture of the victory of Aium. Thefe fo difi- 
milar pieces feem to be as oddly connected; by a fudden jump 
unto the other world. 

Hinc procul addit 
Tartareas etiam fedes, alta oftia Ditis ; 
Et fcelerum poenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 
Pendentem fcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem ; 
Secretofque pios; his dantem jura Catonem f. 


* See note (t) p. 283. + See p. 202, 1 Lib. viii. 
But 
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But there is more in this difpofition than appears at firft fight. The 
feveral parts make an uniform and connected Syſtem. The firft 
of the two principal parts, we have obferved, is a view of the 
foundation and firft eftablifhment of ancient Rome. Now Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaffus tells us, that this city was in nothing more 
excellent, or worthy of imitation, than in the genius of its national 
Religion ; which was fo conftruéted, as to be always ready to ren- 
der fervice to the State. Hence, Virgil, when he has brought us 
to the time in which their crvie eftablifhment was perfectly fe- 
cured by the flaughter and difperfion of the Gauls, 
(Scutis prote&i corpora longis), 

goes on to the RELIGIovs conftitution : 

Hic exultantes Salios, nudofque Lupercos, 

Lanigerofque apices, & lapfa ancilia ccelo 

Excuderat : caftz ducebant facra per urbem 

Pilentis matres in mollibus—— 


Now Strabo obferves, that the ancient pagan religion confifted of 
two parts, the open and the secret *. The open, Virgil hath 
given us in the Salian and Lupercal rites. What remained was the 
ſecret, and this he prefents to us in an oblique defcription of the 
Mfleries ; where (as we have fhewn) the ee of a future ftate 
were exhibited to the Initiated. 
Hinc procul addit 

TARTAREAS etiam sEDES, alta oftia Ditis ; 

Et fcelerum poenas, & te, Catilina, minaci 

P'endentem fcopulo, Furiarumque ora trementem ; 

SEcRETOSQUE Pios; his dantem jura Catonem. 


So that, as before, a particular INITIATION into the Myferies was 
meant by ZEneas's defcent to the infernal regions; here, the gence 
ral CELEBRATION of them is to be underftood by this contracted 
view of Tartarus and Elyfium. 
* Lib. x. p. 467. C. Edit. Paris, 1620. fol, 
Vor. I. Qq As 
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As this meaning fcems neceffary to give common propriety to the 
defcription of the fhield, there is reafon, 1 think, for receiving it. 
And if we allow, that the Mysrertes are here reprefented under 
the idea of the infernal regions, we gain a new argument in favour of 
the interpretation of the fixth book. 

If it be afked why Cato is put, as it were, in the place of Minos; 
and Catiline, of Tityus: the anfwer will let us into another 
beauty. It is a fine infinuation, that thefe foreign rites of Eleufis 
deferved to be naturalized at Rome. In which he only followed the 
opinion of Cicero *. 

Here it may not be improper to take notice of a vulgar miftake, 
as old at leaft as Servius, that Cato the cenfor, and not Cato of 
Utica, is meant in this place; as if the Court-poet would not dare 
to celebrate the profeſſed enemy of the Julian houfe. This made 
the critics feek out for a Cato of a diftant age, to brave Catiline in 
Hell; when they might have feen it could be no other than his 
great contemporary, who had before withftood him in Rome. The 


laft line, 
SsckETOSQUE pios; his dantem jura Catonem, 
was probably a compliment to Cato in his little fenate of Utica. 
All this conſidered, we fee the rcafon, the great artiſt had to call 
his picture, his portraiture on the fhield, 
Clypei NoN ENARRABILE textum ; 


an ANIGMATICAL picture. 

And now the nature and purpofe of the Axth book being further 
fupported by this collateral circumftance, it will enable us to dif- 
cover and explain another beauty in the /eventb ; which depending 
on this principle, could not be feen till it was eftablifhed. 

If the recommendation of the Myfleries was of fuch importance 
in an epic poem of this /jecies ; and if, at the time of writing, 
many of the Myferies were become abominably corrupt, we can 


* See P- 209. 
hardly 
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hardly believe but that the poet, after he had fo largely expatiated 
in praife of thofe that were holy and ufeful, would take care to 
ftigmatize fuch as were become notorioufly profligate: becaufe 
this tended equally with the other, to vindicate, what he had in 
view, the honour of the inftitution. And what ftrengthens this 
conjecture, is the fimilar conduct of another great writer of anti- 
quity upon the fame fubje&, whom we are now coming to, 
APvLEIUs of Madaura, whofe Metamorpbofis is written altogether 
in this view of recommending the Pagan Myfleries ; in which, as we 
fhall find, he hath been no lefs cireumſtantial in reprobating the 
corrupt Msfleries of the Syrran Goppgss than in extolling the pure 
rites of the EcvPTiAN Isis. A conduct fo much alike, that the 
two cafes will ferve mutually to fupport what is here faid of 
either. 

This then feemed a neceffary part in the plan of Virgil's Poem. 
But it was no ealy matter to execute it. Another allegory would 
have been without grace ; nor was there any repofe in the latter 
part of the action of the poem, as in the former, to admit a di- 
greffion of fuch a length. On the other hand, to condemn all cor- 
rupt Myferies, in the plain way of a judiciary fentence, did not fuit 
the nature of his poem : nor, if it had fuited, could it have been ufed, 
without hurting the uniform texture of the work: after the pure 
rites had been fo covertly recommended under figures and fictions. 

The poct, therefore, with admirable invention, hath contrived, 
in the next book, to render the moft corrupt of the Myfkries, the 
fecret rites of BAccHus, very odious, by making them the inftru- 
ment to traverfe the defigns of Providence, in the eftablifhment of 
his Hero, and by putting a Fury on the office of exciting the 
afpirants, to the celebration of them. Amata, the mother of La- 
vinia, in order to violate the league and alliance between Æneas 
and Latinus, contrives, at the inſtigation of Alecto, to fecrete her 
daughter ; and to devote and confecrate her to Bacchus, in an initi- 
ation into one of his abominable rites: 

Qq2 SIMULATO 
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SımuL ATO numine BACCHI 
Majus adorta NEFAS, majoremque orfa furorem, 
Evolat, & natam frondofis montibus ABDIT * $ 
Quo thalamum eripiat Teucris, tedafque moretur : 
Evoé, Bacche! fremens soLUM TE VIRGINE DIGNUM * 
Vociferans i 
Fama volat: Furiiſque accenfas pectore matres, 
Idem omnis fimul ardor agit, nova quærere te&a 
Deferuere domos 
Clamat: Io, matres 
Solvite crinales vittas, capite orgia mecum. 
Talem inter fylvas, inter deferta ferarum 
Reginam ALECTO STIMULIS AGIT UNDIQUE BACCHI +. 


The Myfteries of Bacchus were well chofen for an example of 
corrupted Rites, and of the mifchiefs they produced; for they 
were early and flagrantly corrupted. But his principal reafon for 
this choice, I fuppofe, was a very extraordinary ftory he found in 
the Roman annals, of the horrors committed in that city, during 
the clandeftine celebration of the Bacchic rites; which Livy has 
tranfcribed very circumftantially into the thirty-ninth book of his 
Hiftry. 

Nor did the poet think he had done enough in reprefenting the 
corrupt Myſteries under thefe circumftances of difcredit, without 
fpecifying the mifchiefs they produced ; nor that he had fufficiently 


* Livy, we have feen, in his account of thefe rites of Bacchus, fays, ** Raptos a Diis 
e homines dici, quos machine illigatos ex confpe&u in abditos fpecus abripiant.T“ 

+ Lib. vii.—Plutarch defcribes thefe corrupt Myſteries, in the fame manner; but 
adds, that they were not celebrated in honour of any of the Gods, but to prevent mif- 
chief froin zvit Dimons, whom, by fuch fort of Rites, they would appeafe and render 
NNocuous.—soglas Ji x; Sve Bowie duigas awvPeddas x end w als úpopayias xj Dueras- 
po, rial Te Y xorib, NN Ji ent aieryporoylas et ispod, parias se AM Fefe 
fẹni ody nrc, Suis piv dà, AAIMANQN & ATA, drehende inza Çon år serie 
puriyia S erapspt Uia. eripi Tis de . XE n.. Edit, Francof. fol. 1599. T. II. 
B. 417. C. 


diſtinguiſhed 
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diftinguifhed them from the pure, without fhewing thofe miſchiefs 
to be fuch as the pure had taken care to obviate. 

The next news, therefore, we hear of Amata, after her celebra- 
tion of the rites of Bacchus, is her surcrpe, and a fuicide of the moft 
ignominious kind : 

Purpureos moritura manu difcindit amictus, 
Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 


"This difafter, the poet makes Jupiter charge upon Juno; who, by 
the miniftry of Ale&o, excited Amata to an initiation: 
"Terris agitare vel undis 
Trojanos potuifti : infandum accendere bellum, 
DEFORMARE DoMUN, & luctu mifcere hymenæos. 


Suicide, as we learn by Plato“, the boly myfleries exprefly forbad 
and condemned. On which account our poet, in his allegorical 
defcription of what was reprefented in the Eleufinian, has placed 
thefe criminals in a ftate of mifery: 


Proxima deinde tenent moefti loca, qui fibi lethun — 


Thus nobly hath Virgil completed his defign on the fubje& of the 
MYSTERIES. The hero of the poem is initiated into the moft pure 
and holy of them ; his capital Enemy, into the moft impure and 
corrupt; and the fchemes and intrigues of each party have a corre- 
{pondent iffue. 

To conclude, the principles here affumed, in explaining this fa- 
mous poetical fiction, are, I prefume, fuch as give folidity, as well 
as light, to what is deduced from them; and are, perhaps, the only 
Principles from which any thing reafonable can be deduced in a piece 
of criticifm of this nature. For, from what I had fhewn was taught, 
and reprefented in the Myferies, 1 infer that /Eneas's DESCENT INTO 
HELL fignifies an INITIATION ; becaufe of the exa& conformity, in 
all circumftances, between what Virgil relates of his Hero's advene 


© See above, p. 268. 


ture, 
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ture, and what antiquity delivers concerning the sHews and poc- 
TRINES of thoſe MYSTERIES, into which Heroes were wont to be 
initiated. On the contrary, had I gratuitoufly fuppofed, without any 
previous knowledge of what was practiſed in the Miferies, that the 
defcent was an initiation, merely becaufe Auguftus (who was fha- 
dowed under the perfon of Æneas) was initiated; and thence in- 
ferred, that the Myferies did exhibit the fame fcenes which the 
Poet hath made Hell to exhibit to his Hero, my explanation had 
been as devoid of any folid inference, as of any rational principle. 
And yet, if authority could fupport fo impertinent a condu&, one 
might have ventured on it. A celebrated writer *, in a tract intitled 
Reflections on the charaéter of lapis in Virgil, goes altogether on this 
gratuitous kind of criticifm. Without any previous knowledge of 
the life and fortunes of ANTonius Musa, the phyfician of Auguf- 
tus, he fuppofes that Virgil meant this perfon by apis, merely be- 
caufe Auguftus was meant by Æneas. And then, from what the 
poet tells us of Iapis’s hiftory, the critic concludes it muft have 
made part of the hiftory of Mufa; and fo,*inftead of explaining a 
fable by hiftory, he would regulate hiftory on a fable. "Whereas 
the principles of true criticifm fhould have directed him to inquire 
previoufly what Antiquity had left us, concerning the perfon of An- 
tonius Mufa: and if, on comparing what he found there, with what 
Virgil has delivered concerning lapis, any ftrong refemblance was 
to be found; then, and not till then, his ingeni¢us conjecture, 
that lapis was Mufa, would ſtand upon a reafonable bottom. 
It was not thus that an able critic + lately explained Virgil's 
noble allegory, in the beginning of the third Georcic; where, 
under the idea of a magnificent Temple, to be raifed to the Divi- 
nity of Auguftus; the poet pro:rifes the famous epic poem which 
he afterwards ereéted in his honour ; or, as our Milton fays, 


** built the lofty rhime." 


* Dr. Atterbury, Bifh»p of Rozhefler, [See his Epiftolary Correfpondence, 1783, 


vol. 1. p. 329.] 
+ See Hor. Ep. ad Auguilum, with an Englifh Commentary, and Notes, p. 36. 
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But had the exiftence of fuch a poem never come to our knowledge, 
I am perfuaded, this excellent writer had never troubled the world 
with fo flender a conjecture that a Temple fignified an epic poem: 
and therefore that Virgil executed, or at leaft intended, fuch a work. 
In truth, Critics fhould proceed in thefe enquiries about their author’s 
fecret meaning, with the fame caution and fobriety which Courts 
of Juftice employ in the detection of concealed criminals; who 
take care, in the firft place to be well affured of the corpus delicti, 
before they venture to charge the fact upon any one. 

Thus far concerning the 3e of the MYSTERIES to socliETY. How 
effential they were efteemed to RELIGION, we may underſtand by 
the METAMOoRPHOSIS OF APULEIUS; a book, indeed, which from 
its very firſt appearance hath paſſed for a trivial fable. Capitolinus, 
in the life of Clodius Albinus, where he fpeaks of that kind of tales 
which difconcert the gravity of philofophers, tells us that Severus 
could not bear with patience the honours the Senate had conferred 
on Albinus; efpecially their diftinguifhing him with the title of 
learned, who was grown old in the ftudy of old-wives-fables, fuch 
as the Milefian-Punic tales of his countryman and favourite, Apu- 
leius: ** Major fuit" (fays Severus, in his letter to the fenate on 
this occafion) ** dolor quod illum pro ſiterato laudandum plerique 
** duxiftis, quum ille naniis quibufdam anilibus occupatus inter 
* Milefias Punicas Apuleii fui et ludicra literaria conſeneſceret.“ 
That poor, modern-fpirited critic Macrobius, talks too of Apuleius 
in the fame ftrain. ** Nec omnibus fabulis Philofophia repugnat, 
& nec omnibus acquiefcit—Fabulz, aut tantum conciliandz auri- 
bus voluptatis aut adhortationis quoque in bonam frugem gratia 
** reperte funt, auditum mulcent; velut comoediz ; quales Me- 
** nander ejufve imitatores agendas dederunt: vel argumenta 
** fitis cafibus amatorum referta; quibus vel multum fe Arbiter 
** exercuit, vel APULEIUM nonnunquam fife miramur. Hoc 
** totum fabularum genus, quod folas aurium delicias profitetur, e fa- 
** erario fuo in nutricum cunas ſapientiæ tractatus eliminat *." —How- 


* Lib.i.c. 2. 
ever 
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ever he fe ss to wonder that Apuleius fhould trifle fo egregioufly : 
and well he might. For the writer of the Metamorpbofis was one 
of the graveſt and moft virtuous, as well as moft learned, philofo- 
phers of his age. But Albinus appears to have gone further into 
the true character of this work, than his rival Severus. And if we 
may believe Marcus Aurelius, who calls Albinus ** homo exer- 
** citatus, vita triftis, gravis moribus *," he was not a man to be 
taken with fuch trifling amufements as Milefian fables. His fond- 
nefs therefore for the Metamorpbofis of Apuleius fhews, that he con- 
fidered it in another light. And who fo likely to be let into the 
author's true defign, as Albinus, who lived very near his time, and 
was of Adrumetum in the neighbourhood of Carthage, where Apu- 
leius fojourned and fludied, and was honoured with public marks 
of diftin&ion ! The work is indeed of a different character from what 
fome Ancients have reprefented it; and even from what modern 
Critics have pretended to difcover of it. Thofe Ancients, who 
ftuck in the outfide, confidered it, without refinement, as an idle 
fable: the Moderns, who could not reconcile a work of that nature 
to the gravity of the author's character, have fuppofed it a thing of 
more importance, and no lefs than a general fatire on the vices of 
thofe times: ** Tota porro hzc metamorphofis Apuleiana (fays 
„Mr. Fleuri +) & ftylo & fententia, fatyricon eft perpetuum, ut 
** rete obfervavit Barthius, Adverf. lib. ii. cap. 11. in quo magica 
** deliria, facrificulorum ſcelera, adulterorum crimina, furum & 
s latronum impunite fa&ioncs palam differuntur.“ But this is 
far fhort of the matter. The author's main purpofe was not to 
fatyrize the fpecific vices of bis age (though, to enliven his fable, and 
for the better carrying on his ftory, he hath employed many circum- 
ftances of this kind) but to recommend Pacan Revicion as the 
only cure for all vice whatfoever. l 

To give what we have to fay its proper force, we muft confider 
the real character of the writer, Apuleius, of Madaura in Afric, 


* Capitolinus, in Claud. Alb, + Ed. Ap. in uf. Delph. 
was 
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was a devoted Platonift ; and, like the Platonifts of that age, an 
inveterate enemy to Chriftianity. His zeal for the 4onour of philo- 
Sophy is feen in that folemn affirmation, when convened before a 
court of juftice, ** Philofophiz honorem qui mihi falute mea anti- 
** quior eft, nufquam minui *. His ſuperſtitious attachment to the 
Religion of bis country is feen in his immoderate fondnefs for the 
MYSTERIES. He was initiated, as himfelf tells us, into almoft all 
of them: and, in fome, bore the moft diftinguifhed offices. In his 
Apology before the proconful of Africa, he fays, ** Vin' dicam, 
** cujufmodi illas res in fudario obvolutas, laribus Pontiani commen- 
* darim? Mos tibi geretur. Sacrorum pleraque Initia in Grecia par- 
** ficipavi. Eorum quadam figna & monumenta tradita mihi a fa- 
** cerdotibus fedulo confervo. Nihil infolitum, nihil incognitum 
** dico: vel unius Liberi Patris Symmiſtæ, qui adeftis, ſcitis, quid 
** domi conditum celetis, & abfque omnibus profanis tacite venere- 
“mini. At ego, ut dixi, multijuga facra et plurimos ritus, varias 
*' ceremonias, STUDIO VERI et officio erga Deos, didici. Nec hoc ad 
** tempus compono: fed abhinc ferme triennium eft, cum primis 
** diebus quibus OEam veneram, publice differens de /EscurAPII 
** MAJESTATE eadem ifta pre me tuli, & quot facra noffem percen- 
** fui. Ea difputatio celebratiffima eft; vulgo legitur ; in omnium 
** manibus verfatur; non tam facundia mea, quam mentione Æf- 
„ culapit religioſis OEenfibus commendata. Etiamne cuiquam 
** mirum videri poteft, cui fit ulla memoria religionis, bominem tot 
“© Myflerüis Deum conftium quadam facrorum crepundia domi adfer- 
* vare +?” His attachment to the open worfhip of Paganifm was 
not inferior to that of the fecret, as appears by what follows from 
the fame Apology :——-** Morem mihi habeo, quoquó eam, fimu- 
** Jacrum alicujus Dei inter libellos conditum geftare: eique diebus 
** feftis thure & mero & aliquando victimis fupplicare 1.“ His 


* Apologia, p. 114. Ed. Priczi, Par. 1635. 4to. in fine. 
+ Ibid. p. 65—4. 
T Ibid. p. 72. lin. 5. 
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great devotion to Paganifm, therefore, muft needs have been at- 
rended with an equal averfion to Chriftianity; and it is more than 
probable, that the oration he fpeaks of as made in honour of Æfcu- 
lapius, was in the number of thofe invectives, at that time fo well 
received by the enemies of our holy faith. For, not to infift on 
the ſucceſs of his oration, which, he tells us, was in every body's 
hands, a thing common to difcourfes on fubjects that engage the 
public attention, but rarely the fortune of fuch ftale ware as pane- 
gyrics on a God long worn into an eftablifhment ; not, I fay, to 
infift upon this, we may obferve that Æfculapius was one of thofe 
ancient heroes *, who were employed, by the defenders of Paga- 
nifm, to oppofe to Jesus; and the circumftances of Æſculapiusꝰ's 
ftory made him the fitteft of any in fabulous antiquity, for that pur- 
pofe. Ovid, who lived before thefe times of danger to the pagan 
Gods, and indeed, before the coming of that Deliverer who gave oc- 
cafion to fo many impious comparifons, hath yet made Ocbirróe, 
in contemplation of his future actions, prophefy of him in fuch 
ſtrains as prefented to his excellent Tranflator the image of the 
true phyjician of mankind; and thereby enabled him to give a fub- 
lime to his verfion, which is not borrowed from his original : 

Ergo ubi vaticinos concepit mente furores, 

Incaluitque Deo, quem claufam pectore habebat ; 

Afpicit infantem, totique falutifer orbi 

Crefce puer, dixit: tibi fe mortalia fepe 

Corpora debebunt : animas tibi reddere ademptas 

Faserit. Idque femel, dis indignantibus, aufus, 

Poffe dare hoc iterum flamma prohibebere avitá : 

Eque deo corpus fies exfangue ; deufque, 

Qui modó corpus eras, & bis tua fata novabis. Ovip. 


Once as the facred infant fhe furvey’d, 
The God was kindled in the raving maid, 


* Juftin Martyr. Apol. 2.——ére  edau ipater ezepurivbitla Sipamivons durd oor, xal 
songs af, see AR Sagi Nl. See Cyrill. cont. Julian. 1. vi, 
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And thus fhe utter'd her prophetic tale: 

** Hail, great phyfician of the world, all hail ; 

** Hail, mighty Infant, who in years to come, 

** Shalt heal the nations and defraud the tomb; 

** Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconfin'd 

** Make kingdoms thicker, and increafe mankind. 

** 'Thy daring art fhall animate the dead, 

** And draw the thunder on thy guilty head : 

„Then fhalt thou die. But from the dark abode 

** Rife up victorious, and be twice a God.” ADDISON. 


But the Reformers of Paganifm having lately refolved all the Po- 
pular Gods into the Attributes and Manifeftations of the Firs‘r 
Cause, JEfculapius bore a very diftinguifhed rank in this new 
Model. Pauſanias tells us, that in Phocis there was a celebrated 
Temple dedicated to him, where he was worfhiped, as the Author 
and original of all things *. 

Having feen what there was in the common paffion of his Se&, 
and in his own fond mode of fuperftition, to indifpofe Apuleius to 
Chriflianity 5 let us inquire what private provocation he might have 
to prejudice him againſt it; for, a private provocation, I am per- 
fuaded, he had; occafioned by a perfonal injury done him by one of 
THIS PROFESSION ; which, I fuppofe, did not a little contribute to 
exafperate his bigotry. He had married a rich widow, againít the 
good liking of her firft hufband's Relations; who endeavoured to fet 
afide the marriage on pretence of his employing forcery and en- 
chantments to engage her affections. Of this, hé was judicially 
accufed by his wife's brother-in-law, Licinius Æmilianus, before 
the Procunful of Africa. Now his Accufer, if I am not much mif- 
taken, was a CHRISTIAN, though this interefting circumftance hath 
eſcaped the notice of his commentators. However, let us hear the 


* Sra, & àr Niu Tiheplas ic ulla vac irw "Aexumil, xarra Ñ 'Apxayíra: Tipas & 
«apà dcr ix Then, S imien; cape Guntur tis AM. Lib. x, c. xxxii, page 879, Edit. 
Kuhn, fol, Lipf. 1696. 
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character Apuleius himfelf gives of his Party.—** Atqui ego fcio 
nonnullos, et cum primis Æmilianum itum, facetiæ fibi habere res 
divinas deridere. Nam, ut audio, percenfentibus iis qui iftum no- 
vere, NULLI DEO ad hoc evi fupplicavit ; nullum templum freguentavit. 
Si fanum aliquod pratereat, NEFAS HABET ADORANDI GRATIA 
MANUM LABRIS ADMOVERE. Iſte vero nec diis rurationis, qui eum 
pafcunt ac veftiunt, fegetis ullas aut vitis aut gregis primitias im- 
partit; nullum in villa ejus delubrum fitum, nec locus aut lucus 
confecratus, At quid ego de luco aut delubro loquor? Negant vi- 
diffe fe, qui fuere, unum faltem in finibus ejus aut lapidem uncfum, aut 
ramum coronatum. Igitur agnomenta ei duo indita: Charon, ob oris 
et animi diritatem : fed alterum, quod LIBENTIUS AUDIT, ob deos 
rum contemptum, Mezentius *." And now let us fee how this 
agrees with what Arnobius tells us, the Pagans , objected to 
his Sect—“ In hac enim conſueſtis parte crimen "nobis maxi- 
mum impietatis affigere, quod neque ædes facras venerationis ad 
Officia conſtruamus, nec Deorum alicujus Ji imulacrum conftituamus, 
aut formam : non altaria fabricemus, non aras, non ceforum fan- 
guinem animantium demus, non fura, non frugas ſulſus, non deni- 
que vinum liquens paterarum effufionibus inferamus. Quæ quidem 
nos ceflamus non ideo vel exædificare, vel facere tanquam impias 
geramus & feelerofas mentes, aut aliquem fumpferimus temeraria in Deos 
deſperatione CONTEMPTUM : fed quod, &c. +” Again, where Apu- 
leius apoftrophifes his Adverfary in another place, he fays, agreea- 
bly to the Character before given of him sI quip CREDIS, 
JEmilianef! and again, after explaining a fpiritual doctrine of 
Plato, he adds with a fneer——attamen fi audire verum velis, . 
JEmiliane §! But the repetition of this characteriftic word with 
an ironical emphafis in his conftant formula when he addreſſes Emi- 
lianus, longe a vERo aberraffe neceffe habeat confiteri || Immo 
fi vERuM velis ** plane quidem fi verum velis 44. 1. Now, 
irreligion and atheifm, we know, were the names Chriftianity at 


* Apol. p. 64, 5. 1 Arnob. adver, Gentes, L. vii, fub init. 
} P. 26. $ P. 14. Į P. 77. ** P. 98, tt P. 108. 
that 
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that time went by, for having dared to renounce the whole fa- 
mily of the gentile Gods together. To this opprobrium, Origen 
alludes, when he retorts it on Polytheifm, in this elegant manner— 
oi wepi ir X, Tig AGEOT wer. Emilianus we fee 
had made fuch clear work, that there was not fo much as an 
anointed flone, or a tree adorned with confecrated garlands, to be 
found throughout his whole Farm. That the Atheiſm of Æmilia- 
nus was of this fort, and no courtly or philofophic impiety, appears 
from his Character and Station. He was neither a fine Gentle- 
man, nor a profound Inquirer into nature; characters indeed which 
are fometimes found to be above Religion; but a mere Ruftic, in 
bis life and manners. Now plain, unpolifhed men, in fuch a con- 
dition of life, are never without fome Religion or other: When 
therefore, we find Æmilianus not of the effab/ifhed, we muft needs 
conclude him to be a Sec/ary and a CHRISTIAN. 2. His neglect 
of his country Gods was not a mere negative affront of forgetful- 
nefs. He gloried in being their defpifer; and took kindly to the 
name of Mezentius, as a title of honour. alterum, quod liben- 
tius audit, ob deorum contemplum, Mezentius, which | would con- 
fider as a further mark of a Chriftian, convict. 3. He even held it 
an abomination fo much as to put his hand to his lips, (according to 
the mode of adoration in thofe times) when he paffed by an Hea- 
then Temple; nefas habet, adorandi gratia, manum labris admo- 
vere, the moft chara&teriftic mark of a primitive Confeffor, by which 
he could never be miftaken ; nor, one would think, fo long over- 
looked *. 4. By the frequent and ſarcaſtical repetition of the word 
verum, Apuleius: feems to fneer at that general title which the 
Faithful gave their Religion, of THE TRUTH. 

ZEmilianus, it feems, had mií-reprefented a little image of Mercury, 
which Apuleius uſed to carry about with him, as a ſualid magical 
figure. On which occafion the Accufed, in great rage, deprecates 
his Accuſer “ At tibi, ZEmiliane, pro ifto mendacio, duat Deus 


* See note EE, at the end of this Book. 
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ifte, Superum & Inferum commeator utrorumque Deorum malam 
gratiam, femperque obvias fpecies mortuorum, quidquid Umbrarum 
eft ufquam, quidquid Lemurum, quidquid Manium, quidquid Lar- 
varum, oculis tuis oggerat : Omnia noctium occurfacula, omnia Buf- 
torum formidamina, omnia ſepulerorum terriculamenta.”—This was 
the common curfe and fuppofed to be the common punifhment of 
impiety and Aibeiſm. But it has here a peculiar elegance as de- 
nounced againft Æmilianus. The Bufta, or Repofitory of dead 
bodies, fo abhorred by the Pagans, were the very places in which 
the Chriftians affembled for nocturnal Worthip. 

The averfion, therefore, which Apuleius had contracted to his 
Chriftian accufer, (and we fee, by what is here faid, it was in no 
ordinary degree) would without doubt increafe his prejudice to that 
Religion. 1 am perfuaded he gave the Character of the Baker's 
wife, in his Golden Afs, for no other reafon than to outrage our holy 
faith. Having drawn her ftained with all the vices that could de- 
form a Woman; to finifh all, he makes her a Chriftian. ss Nec 
** enim vel unum vitium nequiffimz ille feminae deerat: fed omuia 
** prorfus, ut in quandam coenofam latrinam, in ejus animam flagi- 
** tia confluxerant, ſæva, virioſa, ebriofa, pervicax, in rapinis tur- 
** pibus avara, in ſumptibus fœdis profufa: inimica fidei, hoftis 
s pudicitiæ. Tunc fpretis atque calcatis divinis numinibus, YN VICEM 
** CERTÆ RELIGIONIS MENTITA SACRILEGA PRJESUMPTIONE DEI, 
* QUEM PRJDICARET UNICUM, CONFICTIS OBSERVATIONIBUS, 
** VACUIS, fallens omnes homines, Sc. So again in the fourth 
book, defcribing certain magnific Shews exhibited to the people by 
one Demochares ; when he comes to fpeak of the criminals thrown 
to wild-beafts, he exprefles himfelf in this manner : Alibi noxii, - 
PERDITA SECURITATE, fuis epulis beftiarum faginas inftruentes 
[p. 72.] The Oxf. MS. for ſecuritate reads feveritate: on which 
Price obſerves, ego nec boc nec illud intelle&ium babeo. Apuleius by 
noxii apparently meant the condemned Chriffians; and perdita fecuri- 


* Met. I. ix. p. 186. Ed. Pricei. 
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tate, which is the true reading, cenfures either their reafonable hope 
of a happy immortality, or their falfe confidence that the beaſts 
would not hurt them. 

Let us fee now how this would influence his writings. There 
was nothing the PI osorhERS of that time had more at heart, 
efpecially the Platonifts and Pytbagoreans, than the ſupport of fink- 
ing Paganifm. This fervice, as hath been occafionally remarked, 
they performed in various ways and manners: fome by allegorizing 
their Theology; fome by Jpiritualising their Philofophy; and fome, 
as Jamblicus and Philoftratus, by writing the lives of their Heroes, 
to oppofe to that of Curist ; others again, as Porphyry, with this 
view collected their oracles; or as Melanthius, Menander, Hicefius, 
and Sotades, wrote deferiptive encomiums on their MvsTERIES. Which 
laft, as we fhall now fhew, was the province undertaken by Apu- 
leius ; his Metamorphofis being nothing elfe but one continued RE- 
COMMENDATION of them. 

But to give what we have to fay it's proper force; let us, 1. en- 
quire into the motives our Author might have for entering at all 
into the defence of Paganifm: 2. His reafons for chufing this to- 
pic of defence, ibe recommendation of tbe Mefteries. 

1. As to his defence of paganifm in general, we may obferve, 
1. That works of this kind were very much in fafhion, efpecially 
amongft the Philofophers of our author's Sect. 2. He was, as we have 
feen, moft fuperftitioufly devoted to pagan worfhip: and, 3. He 
bore a perfonal fpite and prejudice to the Chriftian profeſſion. 

2. As to his making the defence of the My/leries his choice, ftill 
ftronger reafons may be afligned. 1. Thefe were the Rites to which 
he was fo peculiarly devoted, that he had contrived to be initiated 
into all the Myferies of note, in the Roman world; and in feveral 
of them had borne the moft diftinguithed offices. 2. The Msferies 
being at this time become extremely corrupt, and confequently, in 
difcredit, necded an able and zealous Apologift: both of which qua- 
lities met eminently in Apuleius. The corruptions were of two 

kinds, 
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kinds, DzBAucHERIEs and Macic. The Debaucheries we have 
taken notice of, above: their Magic will be confidered hereafter. 
But, 3. Our author's clofe attachment to Mrſterious rites was, with- 
out queftion, the very thing that occafioned all thofe fufpicions and 
reports, which ended in an accufation of Magic: And, confidering 
what hath been faid of the corrupt ftate of the Myſteries, the rea- 
der will not wonder that it ſhould. 

Such then being the general character of the Myferies, and of 
this their great Devotee, nothing was more natural than his pro- 
jecting their defence; which, at the fame time that it concurred to 
the fupport of Paganifm in general, would vindicate his own cree 
dit, together with an Inftitution of which he was fo immoderately 
fond. And the following confiderations are fufficient to fhew, that 
the Melamorpbofis was written after his Apology: for, 1. His accu- 
fers never once mention the fable of the Golden Aſi to ſupport their 
charge of Magic, though they were in great want of proofs, and 
this lay fo ready for their purpofe. For, we are not to fuppofe that 
he alludes to the Metamorphofis in the following words of the Apo- 
logy, Aggredior enim jam ad ipfum crimen Magie, quod in- 
genti tumultu, ad invidiam mei, accenfum, fruftrata expectatione 
omnium, per neſcio quas anileis fabulas deflagravit. p. 29, 30. 
The idle tales here hinted at, are the goffiping ſtories which went 
about of him, and which he afterwards expofes in the courfe of this 
defence. 2. He pofitively aflerts before the tribunal of Maximus 
Claudius that he had never given the leaft occation to fufpe& him 
of Magic: ** Nufguam paſſus fum vel exiguam fufpicionem magie 
** confiftere *.” 

Now Antiquity confidered INITIATION INTO THE MYSTERIES as 
a delivery from a living death of vice, brutality, and mifery 5 and tbe 
beginning of a new life of virtue, reafon, and bappineft +. This, there- 
fore, was the very circumftance which our Author chofe for the 
fubje& of his recommendation. 


* P. 100, lin 11. 
+ Sce what hath been faid above, in the difcourfe of the Myfleries, 
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And as in the Myferizs, their moral and divine truths’ were re- 
prefented in Ses and allegories, fo, in order to comply with this 
method of inſtruction, and in imitation of the ancient Mafters of 
wifdom *, who borrowed their manner of teaching from thence, 
he hath artfully infinuated his do&rine in an agreeable Fable; and 
the fitteft, one could conceive for his purpofe, as will be feen when 
we come to examine it. 

The foundation of this Allegory was a Milefian Fable, a fpecies of 
polite trifling then much in vogue, and not unlike the modern 
Arabian tales. To allure his readers, therefore, with the promife 
of a fafbionable work, he introduces his Metamorphofis in this man- 
ner: At ego tibi fermone iſto Milefo varias fabulas conferam, AURES- 
QUE TUAS benevolas lepido ſuſurro PERMULCEAM ; plainly intimat- 
ing that there was fomething of more confequence at bottom. But 
the fafbionable people took him at his word; and, from that day to 
this, never troubled their heads about a further meaning. The 
OUTSIDE engaged all their attention, and fufficiently delighted them; 
as we may gather from the early title it bore of AsiNus Aux kus. 
And, from the beginning of one of Pliny's epiftles, I fufpe& that 
AuREz was the common title given to the Mi/efan, and fuch like 
tales as Strolers ufed to tell for a piece of money to the rabble in a 
circle. Pliny's words are thefe—aflem para, et accipe AUREAM 
fabulam +. Uuleſs we will rather ſuppoſe it to have been beſtowed 
by the few intelligent readers in the fecret; for, in fpite of the 
Author's repeated preparation, a fecret it was, and fo, all along 
continued. 

Upon one ofthefe popular Fables, he chofe to ingraft his in- 
ſtruction 3 taking a celebrated Tale from the collections of one 


* 

* Strabo acquaints us with the inducements which the ancients had to practice this 
method of Inftruction, —'* Ora» N ejos x; Tè dal. x; và vipatobe, imsis vin ioris, Saree 
isi 1d pabaur Qiatzare Kellagyas pir r àráysn rourers NN xe oha eaxgeisvens & Ne Waxing 
imi che vc biles dhe ayur, z T8; Daras fl, & HM, Boirs AAA. Kal iur; 2 
Că; x &xellwle, reme tire wais ist, QUU ri Satta. Geog. l. i. p 19. A. Edit. Parif, 
fol. 1620. + L. ii. Ep. 20. 

Vor. I. Ss Lucius 
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Lucius of Patræ; who relates his transformation into an Afs, and 
his adventures under that fhape. Lucian has epitomifed this ftory, 
as Apuleius feems to have paraphrafed it: and the fubje& being a 
Mer AMoRPHoOsSIS, it admirably fitted his purpofe ; as the METEMP- 
sYcHosiS, to which that ſuperſtition belongs, was one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Myferies. But from Photius's account of 
Lucius Patrenfis one would be inclined to rank him amongft thofe 
who compofed books of Meramorpbofis [fee B. iii. Sect. 3.] accord- 
ing to the popular Theology, rather than a writer of Milefian fa- 
bles. He entitles Lucius's work pllapoppaceus Ayo: d.. And 
after having faid that Lucian borrowed his 4 from thence, to 
ridicule pagan religion, he goes on“; but Lucius giving a more 
ferious turn to his Metamorphofis, and treating as realities thefe 
changes of Men into one another, of Men into Beafts, and fo on 
the contrary, hath weaved together thefe and many other of the 
trifles and abfurdities of the Ancient Mythology, and committed 
them to writing for the entertainment of the Public." This will 
account for the oddnefs of Apuleius's expreſſions, with which he 
introduces his Fable Et figuras fortunafque hominum in alias 
imagines converſas et in fe rurfum MUTUO NExU refectas, ut mife- 
ris, exordior. words by no means fuiting with the ſingle trans- 
formation, and ftory of the golden afs, but very expreſſive of the 
nature of fuch a work as that of Lucius Patrenfis, according to the 
idea which Photius gives us of it. From whence 1 conclude, that 
Apuleius might tranflate thefe very words from his original 
author. 

The Fable opens with the reprefentation of a young man, per- 
fonated by himfelf, ſenſible of the advantages of virtue and piety, 
but immoderately fond of PLEASURE, and as curious of MAGIC. 
Apuleius takes care to keep up the firft part of this character as he 


Asie, omi doo mi, ꝙ nnde copiis Tas IÈ ang de kaasus Hilfe, tóc te 
t e b; Alpis, x) de S 2 2o 157 TIAAAIQN MYOQN de x cpo yeap 
ereqddily seva, x; conga. Bibl. Ed. Gen, p. 313. 
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goes along, familiaris cuntosiTATis admonitus, I. ili. familiari cu- 
RIOSITATE attonitus, l. ix. And Curiofus and Magus were ufed 
by the Antients as Synonymous. So Apuleius himſelf.— At ego 
CURIOSUS alioquin, ut primum ARTIS MAGIC femper optatum nomen 
audivi, p.24. Hence it is that he is reprefented as having been 
initiated in all the corrupt Myferies, where Magic was profeſſedly 
practifed. Fotis, the inferior Prieftefs in the magic rites of the In- 
chantrefs, Pampbile, enjoining him filence, fays, facris pluribus ini- 
tiatus, profe&o nófti ſanctam filentii fidem *. As to the fecond, 
we have his adventure with Byrrbena and Pampbile, which ſeems to 
be borrowed from Prodicus’s fable of the conteft between Virtue 
and P/eafure for the young Hercules. Byrrhena meets our adven- 
turer, pretends to be his relation +, and tells him that fhe brought 
him up from his infancy: by which is intimated that virtue was 
moft natural to him. She leads him home to her houfe, which is 
defcribed as a magnificent palace: one of its principal ornaments is 
the hiftory of Diana ; where the punifhment of Actæon is not 
forgotten 6, as a feafonable leffon againft vicious curiofity. And to 
keep him to herſelf, fhe promiſes to make him heir of all her for- 
tunes. Then taking him apart, fhe warns him to beware of the 
mifchievous practices of his hoſteſs Pamphile. < Per hanc, inquit, 
** Deam (Dianam) 6 Luci cariflime, ut anxie tibi metuo, et, utpote 
** pignori meo, longe provifum cupio, cave tibi, fed cave fortiter, a 
„ malis artibus, et facinorofis illecebris Pamphiles illius,—MacA 
** primi nominis, et omnis carminis fepulcralis magiſtra creditur : 
** quee furculis et lapillis, et id genus frivolis inhalatis, omnem iftanr 
** Jucem mundi fideralis imis "Tartari, et in vetuftum chaos fubmer- 


* P. 65. 

+ Ego te, o Luci, meis iftis manibns educavi : quidni? parentis tuæ non modo fan- 
guinis, verum alimoniarum etiam tocia fui, p. 23. 

1 Ecce lapis Parius in Dianam factus tenet libratum totius loci medietatem, fignum 
perfecte luculentum, —introeuntibus obvium, & majeftate numinis venerabile, &c. p. 23. 

$ Inter medias frondes lapidis A&tzonis fimulacrum, curiofo obtutu in dorfum pro- 
jectus, & c. p. 23. 

88s 2 ** gere 
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* gere novit. Nam cum quemquam confpexerit ſpecioſæ formae 
** juvenem, venuftate ejus fumitur: et illico, &c.” 

But Lucius makes a choice very ditferent from that of Hercules. 
He had promiſed to obferve Byrrbena's admonitions, and to return 
to her again: but a circumftance of immoderate mirth intervening, 
he found in himfelf a more than ordinary averfion to keep his 
word. Ad hzc ego formidans et procul perhorrefcens etiam ipfam 
domum ejus, Sc. This is a fine circumftance, nothing being fo 
great an enemy to modefty and chaflity (figured in the perfon of 
Byrrhena) as immoderate mirth. He gives a loofe to his vicious 
appetite for P/eafure and Magic: and the crimes and follies into 
which they lead him foon ends in his transformation to a Bru rE. 

This contrivance of the introductory part is artful; and finely 
infinuates the great moral of the piece, THAT BRUTALITY AT- 
TENDS VICE AS IT's PUNISHMENT : and punifhment by a&ual 
transformation was keeping up to the popular opinion t. His 
making a paſſion for Magic contribute to this dreadful change is no 
lefs ingenious, as it cleared both Aim/elf and the Afyferies from that 
imputation ; for it appeared that Magic was fo far from being in- 
nocent, that in his opinion, it was attended with the fevereft 
puniſhment; fo far from being encouraged by the My/leries, that 
they only could relieve men from the diftrefles which this vicious 
curioſity brought upon it's votaries; as is (hewn by the cataftrophe 
of the Piece. 

St. Auftin permitted himfelf to doubt whether Apuleius’s account 
of his change into an Ass was not a true relation.—Sicut Apuleius, 
in libris quos Afini aurei titulo infcripfit, fibi ipfi accidiffe, ut accepta 
veneno, bumano animo permanente, afinus fieret, AUT INDICAVIT 
aut finxit t. I fhail fay nothing to fo extravagant a doubt, but 
only obferve, that it appears from hence, that St. Auftin efteemed 
Apuleius a profligate in his manners, and addicted to the fuper- 


* P. 61. T See B. iii. Sect. 3. 
L 1 Cie. Dei, l. xviii, c. 18, 
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ftitions of Magic. And yet it is by no means credible, that he 
who took fo much pains, in a very ferious and public way *, to 
free himfelf from theſe imputations, fhould afterwards wantonly 
undo all he had fo fuccefsfully performed in fupport of a doubtful 
reputation, by an unneceſſary narrative of his own early debau- 
cheries. But it may be faid, that all this happened in his youth; 
and that his fubfequent Jatiations had purified his manners: But 
neither will his APotocv admit of this ſuppoſition; for there he 
exprefly infifts on the virtue of his youth. + De eloquentia vero, 
* fi qua mihi fuiflet, neque mirum, neque invidiofum deberet 
** videri, fi ab ineunte ævo unis ftudiis litterarum ex fummis viribus 
** deditus, omnibus aliis fpretis voluptatibus ad boc evi, haud 
*! fciam anne fuper omneis homines impenſo labore, diuque noctu- 
** que, cum defpe&u et difpendio bonæ valetudinis, eam quæſiſſem 
* —Quis enim me hoc quidem pacto eloquentior vivat? quippe 
** qui nihil anguam cogitavi quod eloqui non. auderem. Eundem 
** me aio facundiſſimum; nam omne peccatum femper nefas habui, 
*: Eundem difertiffimum ; quod nullum meum fatum vel dictum 
** extet, de quo differere publice non polim +.” What have we 
then to conclude but that the reprefentation of himtelf in this 
Fable, under a debauched character, is entirely feigned? Yet ftill 
it would be as abfurd to imagine that a grave and moral Philofopher 
thould chufe to exhibit himfelf to the public in the odious, and falfe 
light of a Magician and Debauchee; and take a pleafure in dwelling 
upon the horrors of to deteftable a Character, for no other purpofe 
than to amufe and entertain a fet of diflolute readers. We mutt 
needs therefore go a ftep further, and conclude that he affumed it 
only for the fake of the GENERAL MORAL, and the better to carry 
on his Allegory; which was, to recommend the MrsrRRIES as the 
certain cure for all the DISORDERS OF THE WILL. 

This being his end, he was but too much encouraged by the 
example of the moit moral of the ancient Satirifts, to particularize 


* His Apology. t P. 6. lin. 10. 
the 
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the various maladies to which he was applying a remedy. Let this, 
and his copying only what he found in his original Author, ftand 
for fome kind of excufe in a wretched Pagan; and it is the beft 
we have, for all the obícenities with which his Fable abounds. 
But to proceed with his plan. Having now fhewn himfelf tho- 
roughly brutalized by his crimes; he goes on to reprefent at large 
the miferies of that condition, in a long detail of his mifadventures ; 
in the courſe of which he fell, by turns, under the dominion of 
every vicious paſſion; though the incidents are chiefly confined to 
the mifchiefs of unlawful love: And this, with much judgment, 
as one of the principal ends of the Myferies was to curb and fub- 
due this inordinance, which brings more general and lafting mifery 
upon Mankind than all the other. And as it was the great moral 
of his piece to thew shat pure religion (fuch as a platonic Philofo- 
pher efteemed pure) was the only remedy for human corruption; fo, 
to prevent the abufe or miftake of this capital Principle, he takes 
care to inform us, that an attachment to fuperflitious and corrupt Re- 
ligion does hut plunge the wretched victim into fill greater miferies. 
This he finely illuftrates, in the hiftory of his adventures with the 
BEGGING PRIESTS or CYBELE, whofe enormities are related in tlie 
eighth and ninth books; and whofe corrupt Mysteries are ine 
tended as a contraft to the pure Ri1TEs oF Isis: With which, in 
a very ftudied deicription and encomium, he concludes the Fable. 
In the mean time, matters growing from bad to worfe, and Lu- 
cius plunged deeper and deeper in the fink of vice, his affairs come 
to acrifis. For this is one great beauty in the conduct of the Fa- 
ble, that every change of ftation, while he remains a brute, 
makes his condition ftill more wretched and deplorable. And being 
now (in the ninth book) about to perpetrate one of the moft (hock- 
ing enormities ; NATURr, though fo deeply brutalized, REVOLTS; 
he abhcrs the idea of his projected crime; he evades his keepers ; 
he flies to the fea-(hore; and, in this folitude, begins to reflect 
more ferioufly on his loft condition. This is finely imagined; for 
we 
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we often fee men, even after a whole life of horrors, come fuddenly 
to themfelves on the hideous afpe& of fome Monſter · vice too 
frightful even for an hardened Reprobate to bear. Nor is it with lefs 
judgment that the Author makes thefe beginnings of reformation 
confirmed by folitude; when the unhappy victim of PLEASURE 
hath broken loofe from the companions and partakers of his follies. 

And now, a more intimate acquaintance with his hopelefs cone 
dition obliges him to fly to Heaven for relief. The moor is in full 
ſplendour; and the awful filence of the night infpires him with 
fentiments of Religion.—** Video præmicantis Lunz candore nimio 
** completum orbem,—nactufque opaca noctis filentiofa fecreta, 
** certus etiam sUMMATEM DEAM precipua majeftate pollere, ref- 
& que prorfus humanas ipfius regi providentia, etc *. He then 
purifies himfelf in the manner prefcribed by PvrHAGORAS ; the 
Philofopher moft addicted to Initiations of all the early Sages, as 
Apuleius, of all the later; and fo makes his prayer to the Moon 
er Isis; invoking her by her feveral names of the Eleuſinian Ceres, 
the ce/eflial Venus, Diana aud Proferpine: when betaking himſelf 
to repofe, fhe appears to him in a dream f. This was not a cir- 
cumítance of the Fabuliſt's mere invention. Pauſanias tells us 
„ that in Phocis there was a Chapel cunfecrated to Iſis, of all the 
places of worfhip, which the Greeks erected to this Egyptian 
** Goddefs, by far the moft holy : that to this facred place it was 
** not Jawful for any to approach, but fuch whom the Goddefs had 


* P, 238. 

+ -— meque protinus, purificandi ftudio, marino lavacro trado: feptiefque ſubmerſo 
fluctibus capite, quod eum numerum pracipue religioni aptiffimum divinus ille Pytha- 
goras prodidit —p. 238. 

t Artemidorus fays, that for a man to dream that Ceres, Proferpine, or Bacchus ap- 
pears to him, betokens fome extraordinary good fortune to happen to him. Axjorrse x; 
Kém 9 è NH, "laxx& Toç ptptnpiroe tals Semis dyaGó» i à Tò exer len Ne 
J. iv. c. 44. The ancient onrrocartics, as we have obferved, B. iv. Sect. 4. were 
not founded on the arbitrary fancies of the impoftors who profeffed that art, but on the 
cuftoms and ſuperſtitions of the times, and with a principal reference to the Egyp- 
tian Hizgoorvrutcs and Mysvggits, 

** invited, 
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** invited, and appeared to, in a Dream, for that purpofe *." Here 
the appears under the SHINING IMAGE fo much fpoken of by the 
Myftics, as reprefenting the divine nature in general 7. Necdum 
** fatis conniveram : et ecce pelago medio, venerandos Diis etiam 
** vultus attollens, emergit divina facies, ac dehinc paulatim toto 
corpore PER LUCIDUM .SIMULACRUM, excuſſo pelago, ante me 
** conftitiffe vifum eft. Ejus mirandam fpeciem ad vos etiam re- 
** ferre connitar—Corona multiformis, variis floribus fublimem dif- 
** tinxerat verticem: cujus media quidem fuper fronte flana rotun- 
** ditas, candidum lumen emicabat. Dextra lævaque fulcis inſurgen- 
** tium viperarum cohibita, ficis etiam Cerealibus defuper porrectis. 
& — Et quz longe longeque etiam meum confutabat obtutum, palla 
** nigerrima, fplendefcens atro nitore ; qua circum circa remeans,— 
** per intextam extremitatem, et in ipfa ore planitie, felle diſperſæ 
** corufcabant : earumque media femeftris Luna flammeos fpirabat 
** ignes.— Dextera quidem ferebat cereum crepitaculum: cujus per an- 
** guftam laminam in modum balthei recurvatam, trajectæ mediæ 
* paucæ virgule, crifpante brachio tergeminos ja&us, reddebant, 
* argutum fonitum $.” Thefe feveral fymbolic Attributes, the 
lucid Round, the fna&es, the cars of corn, and the Mrum, reprefent 
the tutelar Deities of the Hecatean, Bacchic, Eleufinian and Ifae 
Mysteries. That is, MYSTIC RITES IN GENERAL ; for whofe 
fake the allegory was invented. As the black Palla in which the is 
wrapped, embroidered with a filver-moon, and ftars, denotes the 
- TIME, in which the Myfteries were celebrated, namely the dead of 
NIGHT ; which was fo conftant and infeparable a circumftance, that 
the author calls initiation, NOCTIS SOCIETAS. l 
In her fpeech to Lucius fhe gives this extraordinary account of 
herfelf, ** Enaflum, tuis commota Luci precibus, KERUM NATURA 


* TU A 'Acamii ang nocatánsla àsíyn salus g, i) Ae igor "Icidos ayse 
Malor r “EXAnns Ng tH "Alyvslin. qereinlas. Obra yag epos Maile of T. ropigcverr, 
dre Todos ig 06 h d ye d tunes isis, di SP ale h V Loi va cQ; & horse. 
Lib. x. c. 32. p. 880. Edit, Kuhnii, Lipf, ful. 1696. 

1 See above, p. 285. note (J.) 1 P. 239, 240. 
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** PARENS, elementorum omnium Domina, feculorum progenies 
** initials, Summa numinum, Regina manium, Prima coelitum, 
** Deorum Dearumque facies uniformis : quz coeli luminofa culmina, 
** maris falubria flamina, inferorum deplorata filentia nutibus meis 
s difpenfo. Cujus numen unicum, multiformi fpecie, ritu vario, 
** nomine multijugo totus veneratur orbis—prifcaque doctrina pol- 
** entes OVP TI, ceremoniis me prorfus PROPRIIS percolentes, 
** appellant vero nomine reginam lsipEM *. This was exactly 
adapted to the defign of the Myferies ; and preparatory to the com- 
munication of the AIIOPPHTA. It had likewife this further ufe, to 
patch up and recommend the PAGAN RELIGIoNs; by fhewing that 
their Polytbeifin confifted in nothing elfe than in giving the suPREME 
Gop various NAMES, merely expreflive of his various ATTRIBUTES. 
This was the fafhionable colouring, which, after the appearance of 
Chriftianity, the advocates of paganifm employed to blanch their 
IrorATRY. I will only obferve further, that the words, Ægyptii cere- 
moniis me prorfus propriis percolentes, infinuate, what was true, that all 
MrsrERIOus wonsHIP came firft from Eovrr; this people hav- 
ing penetrated furtheft into the nature of the Gods: As the calling 
HER, who reprefents the Myferies in general, neRUM NATURA 
PARENS, fhews plainly what were the ATIOPPHTA of them all. 
PARENT NATURE then reveals to Lucius the means of his re- 
covery. Her feftival was on the following day ; when there was to 
be a Proceffion of her Votaries. The Prieft who led it up (the told 
him) would have a chaplet of Roses in his hand, which had the 
virtue to reftore him to his former fhape. But as breaking through 
a habit of vice is, of all things, the moft difficult; fhe adds en- 
couragements to her promifes, nee quidquam rerum mearum re- 
4s formides, ut arduum. Nam hoc eodem momento, quo tibi venio, 
** fimul et ibi PRÆSENS, qu funt confequentia facerdoti meo per 
** quietem facienda precipio t." Alluding to what was taught in 


P. 241. + P. 242. 
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the Myferies, that the afifance of Heaven was always preſent to fe- 
cond the efforts of virtue. But in return for the favour of relea(ing 
him from his brutal fhape, i. e. of reforming his manners by Initia- 
tion, fhe tells him the expected the fervice of his whole life; And 
this, the Myferies required: Nor thould her fervice (the faid) go 
unrewarded, for he fhould have a place in ELvsiuM hereafter; And 
this, too, the My/leries promiſed. Plane memineris, et penita 
** mente conditum femper tenebis, mibi reliqua vite tue curricula, 
** ad ufque terminos ultimi fpiritus vadata. Nec injurium, cujus 
** beneficio redieris ad homines ei totum debere quod vives. Vives 
** autem beatut, vives, in mea tutela, gloriofus: et cum fpatium fe- 
** culi tui permenfus ad inferos demearis ; ibi quoque in ipfo fub- 
s terraneo femirotundo, me, quam vides Acherontis tenebris inter- 
** Jucentem, ftygiifque penetralibus regnantem, cAMPos Ervsios 
<s incolens ipfe, tibi propitiam frequens adorabis *.” 

Lucius is at length confirmed in his refolution of a/piring to a life 
of virtue. And on this change of his difpofitions, and intire con- 
queft of his paſſions, the Author finely reprefents all Nature as 
putting on a new face of chearfulnefs and gaiety. —** Tanta hilari- 
** tudine preter peculiarem meam geftire mihi cuncta videbantur; 
** ut pecua etiam cujufcemodi, et totas domos, et ipfum diem ferena 
** facie gaudere fentirem +.” And to enjoy Nature, in thefe her beft 
conditions, was the boafted privilege of the Initiated, as we may 
ive from a Chorus in the Frogs of Ariftophanes ]. 

And now the Proceſſion, in honour of Isis, begins. Where by 
the way, we mutt obferve, that the (wo fir? days of the celebration 
of the Eleufinian Myſteries are plainly defcribed: the one called 
APYPMOS, from the multitude aſſembled; the other AAAXE MYE- 
TAI, from the Proceſſion made to the ſea- ſnore. T'unc influunt 


P. 242. + P. 243. 
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The Prieft or Hierophant of the Rites leads up the train of the Ini- 
tiated with a garland of Rofes in his hand. Lucius approaches, 
devours the Rofes, and, according to the promife of the Goddefs, is 
reftored to his native Form: by which, as we have faid, no more 
was meant than a change of Manners, from vice to virtue. And 
this the author plainly intimates by making the Goddefs thus 
addrefs him under his brutal Figure, peffimz mihique detefta- 
“ bilis jamdudum beluz iftius corio te protinus exue f." For an Afs 
was fo far from being deteflable, that it was employed in the cele- 
bration of her rites; and was ever found in the retinue of Ofiris or 
Bacchus. The garland plainly reprefents that which the afpirants 
were crowned with at their initiation: juft as the virtue of the Rofes 
defigns the Myferies. At his transformation he had been told, 
that roses were to reftore him to Humanity : fo that, amid’ all 
his adventures, he had ſtill this remedy in view. Particularly in a 
circumftance of great diftrefs, he met with a fpecies of them called 
rofa laurea ; but on examining its properties, he found. that, in- 
ftead of a reftorative, it was a deadly poifon to all kind of cattle— 
** quarum cuncto pecori cibus lethalis eft.” Who can doubt then, 
but by this rofe-/aure! was meant all debauched, magical, and corrupt 
Myfleries, ſuch as thofe of the Syrian Goppess, whofe Minifters 
he reprefents in fo abominable a light $; in oppolition to what he 
calls ** fobriæ religionis obſervatio:“ and in thofe Rites, initiation 
was fo far from promoting a life of virtue, that it plunged the de- 
luded Votary into ftill greater miſeries. Thefe emblematic Rofes 
were not of our author's invention. For the rose, amongſt the 
Ancients, was a fymbol of siLENCE, the requifite quality of the 
Initiated. And therefore the ftatues of Ifis or Diana Multimammea, 
(images confecrated to the ufe of the Myferies) are crowned with 
chaplets of Rofes; defigning what we now mean, when we fay, in 
proverbial fpeech, UNDER THE ROSE. 


P. 245. t P. 249. t P. 242. $ L. viii, p. 174. 
Tta Our 
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Our Author proceeds to tell us, that the people wondered at this 
inftantaneous Metamorphofis, Populi mirantur, religiofi venerantur 
tam evidentem maximi numinis potentiam—-et facilitatem reforma- 
tionis *. For the Myſteries boaſted the power of giving a fudden 
and entire change to the mind and affections: And the advocates 
of Paganifm againft Chriftianity ufed to oppofe this boaft to the 
real and miraculous efficacy of Grace. 

As foon as Lucius had recovered the integrity of his nature, by 
initiation, the Prieft covers him, naked as he was, with a LINEN 
garment +: A habit always beftowed upon the Afpirant, on his 
admiffion to the Myferies; the rationale of which, Apuleius him- 
ſelf gives us in his Apology 1. 

When all was over, the Prieft accofts his Penitent in the fol- 
lowing manner. ** Multis et variis exantlatis laboribus, magnif- 
** que Fortunz tempeftatibus, et maximis actis procellis, ad portum 
** quietis et aram Miſericordiæ tandem, Luci, venifti : nec tibi na- 
** tales, ac ne dignitas quidem vel ipfa, qua flores, ufquam doctrina 
** profuit : fed lubrico virentis ætatulæ, ad ferviles delap/us voluptates, 
** CURIOSITATIS IMPROSPERZ finillrum premium reportafti. Sed 
** utrinque Fortunz czcitas dum te peffimis periculis difcrutiat, ad 
«s religiofam am babitudinem improvida produxit malitia. Eat nunc, 
** et fummo furore ſæviat, et crudelitati ſuæ materiam quzrat aliam. 
„Nam in eorum vitas, quorum fibi fervitium Dea noftre majeflas 
** vindicavit, non habet locum cafus infefus. Quid latrones, quid 
** ferie, quid fervitium, quid afperrimorum itinerum ambages reci- 
** proce, quid metus mortis quotidianz nefaria Fortune profuit ? 


* P. 247, 248. 

+ Sed facerdos, utcunque divine monitu. cognitis ab origine cunctis cladibus meis, quam- 
quam et ipfe infigni permotus miraculo, nutu fignificato prius precipit, tegendo mihi 
LINTEAM dari LACINIA., P. 248. 

1 Lana fegniffimi corporis excrementum, pecori detracta, jam inde Orphei et Pytha- 
gore fcitis, profanus veftitus eft. Sed énim mundiffima L1u1 feges, inter optimas fruges 
terre exorta non modo isdn et amiini fan&lifümis gyptiorum facerdotibus, fed opertui 
quoque io rebus Jacris ufürpatur. Apol. p. 64. 1. 17. 
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t jn tutelam jam receptus es FORTUNA, /ed VIDENTIS; qu su 
** LUCIS SPLENDORE ceteros etiam deos illuminat, Sume jam vultum 
** lætiorem, candido Ito babitu tuo congruentem ; comitare pompam 
* Dez sosPITATRICIS innovanti gradu; VIDEANT IRRELIGIOSI : 
** VIDEANT, ET ERROREM SUUM RECOGNOSCANT. En ecce prit- 
* tinis zrumnis abſolutus, Isipis magne PROVIDENTIA gaudens 
“ Lucius de fua. fortuna triumphat *. 

Here the MORAL or THE FABLE is delivered in plain terms; and, 
in this moral, all we have advanced, concerning the purpofe of the 
work, fully confirmed. It is exprefly declared, that vice and 
inordinate curiosity were the caufes of Lucius’s difafters ; from 
which the only relief was INITIATION into the MYSTERIES. 
Whereby the Author would infinuate, that nothing was more ab- 
horrent from thofe holy rites than DEBAUCHERY and MAGIC; the 
two enormities they were then commonly ſuſpected to encourage. 

It hath been obferved above, that by Lucius’s return to his proper 
Form, was meant his initiation; and accordingly, that return is called 
(as initiation was) the being born again—ut RENATUS quodammodo, 
and—fua providentia quodammodo rENATos; but this was only 
to the Lesser, not the GREATER myfleries. The firft was to purify 
the mind: hence it was called by the Ancients, Kaxias epaiperw, a 
Jeparatisn from evil: the fecond was to enlighten it, when purified, 
and to bring it to the knowledge of divine fecrets, as Hierocles 
ſpeaks, irele Erw EC T2 tev Yedliguy ywre. Hence they 
named the one KAeAPZIN, and the other TEAEIOTHTA, PURI- 
FICATION and PERFECTION. The firft is here reprefented in the 
incident of Lucius's being reftored to humanity by the ufe of rofés : 
The fecond, as the matter of chief importance, the Author treats 
more circumftantially. 

He begins with making the Prieft take occafion, from the be- 
nefit already received, to prefs Lucius to enter into the GREATER 
MYSTERIES of Iſis. Quo tibi tamen tutior fis, atque munitior ; 


* P. 248, 249. 
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** da nomen huic fancte militie, cujus olim facramento etiam læta- 
** beris; teque jam nunc obfequio religionis noftra: dedica, et minif- 
s terii jugum fubi voluntarium. Nam, cum cæperis Dee fervire, 
se func magis Jenties fructum tue libertatis v. But at the fame time 
makes him inform the Candidate, that nothing was to be precipi- 
tated: for that not only many previous Rites and Ceremonies, con- 
cerning religious diet, and abftinence from prophane food, were to 
be obferved ; but that the Afpirants to theſe bigher Myferies were to 
wait for A CALL. ** Quippe cum aviditati contumacizque fumme 
** cavere, et utramque culpam vitare, ac neque vocatus morari, nec 
** non juſſus feſtinare deberem. Nec tamen efle quemquam de fuo 
„numero tam perditæ mentis, vel immo deſtinatæ mortis, qui non 
* fibi quoque feorfum, jubente Domina, temerarium atque facrile- 
* gum audeat minifterium fubire, noxamque letalem contrahere. 
** Nam et inférum clauftra, et falutis tutelam in Dee manu pofita 
** ipfamque traditionem ad inftar voluntarie mortis et præcariæ fa- 
** lutis celebrari +." Accordingly, he is initiated into the GREATER 
MYSTERIES. The ceremony is defcribed at large ; and we find it 
to agree exa&ly with what, we have fhewn, other ancient writers 
more profeſſedly deliver concerning it. 

The Author, by the doubts and apprehenfions which retarded 
his initiation, firft gives us to underftand, that the higheft degree 
of fan&ity was required of thofe who entered into the Myferies.— 
** At ego, quamquam cupienti voluntate præditus, tamen religiofa 
4 formidine retinebar. Quod enim fedulo percontaveram, dificile 
** religionis obfequium, et caftimoniorum abflinentiam fatis arduam, cau- 
** toque circumſpectu vitam, que multis cafibus fubjacet, efe munien- 
* dam 9d. Thefe difficulties now furmounted, he is initiated with 
the accuftomed Ceremonies. He then makes his Prayer, in which 
the grand ANOPPHTA of the Myfleries is ſtill || more plainly re- 


* P. 249. + P. 253, 254 1 P. 255, 256, 257. $ P. 282. 
| See the quotation abore.— Fortan r  Videntis, qua ſuæ lucis fplendore ceteros etiam 
Dees illuminat, 
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ferred to. Tu quidem fanéta et humani generis sosPrT ATR: x per- 
«€ petua, femper fovendis mortalibus munifica, dulcem matris af- 
** fectionem miſerorum cafibus tribuis.— TE SUPERI COLUNT ; OB- 
* SERVANT INFERI; TU ROTAS ORBEM ; LUMINAS SOLEM j REGIS 
** MUNDUM ; CALCAS TARTARUM ; TIBI RESPONDENT SIDERA “*; 
* GAUDENT LUMINA; REDEUNT TEMPORA; SERVIUNT ELE- 
* MENTA; TUO NUTU SPIRANT FLAMINA; NUTRIUNTUR NU- 
* BILA; GERMINANT SzMINA ; CRESCUNT GERMINA$ TUAM 
„ MAJESTATEM PERHORRESCUNT AVES COELO MEANTES; FERA 
„% MONTIBUS ERRANTES; SERPENTES SOLO LATENTES; BELUA 
** PONTO NATANTES +.” 

The affair thus over, and the honour attendant on initiation into 
the greater Mvfteries being marked out in the words—cominabar faa 
crarium ; tote civitati notus ac confpicuus, digitis bominum nutibufque 
notabilis 15 the Author, in the next place, takes occafion, agreeably 
to his real practice and opinions, to recommend a MULTIPLICITY 
or INITIATIONS. He tells us how Js counfelled him to enter into 
the Myferies of Oftris : how, after that, fhe invited him to a third 
initiation: and then rewarded him for his accumulated Piety with 
an abundance of temporal Bleffings. 

All this confidered, we can no longer doubt but that the true 
defign of his work was to recommend INITIATION INTO THE 
MYSTERIES, IN OPPOSITION TO THE NEW RELIGION. We fee 
the Cataftrophe of the piece, the whole Eleventh Book, entirely 
taken up with it; and compofed with the greateít ferioufnefs and 


fuperftition. 

And, furely, nothing could be better conceived, to recommend 
the Myfleries, than the idea of fuch a plan; or better contrived than 
his execution of it. In which he omits no circumftance that might 


* Rojendent fidera, This, I ſuppoſe, relates to the mafic of tbe' beret, The image 
is noble and fublime, It is taken from the cent in the lyre, to anſwer to, and obey 
the hand of the Mailer who had put them into tune, 

t P. 257, 358 1 P. 249. 
be 
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be plaufibly oppofed to CuristTianity ; or that might recommend 
the Mysrertes with advantage to the Magiftrate’s protection: as 
where he tells us, that in thefe Rites, they prayed for the profperity 
of all Orders in tbe St atE—* faufta vota praefatus principi magno, 
** fenatuique et equiti, totique populo Romano.” 

This interpretation will throw new light on every part of the 
GOLDEN ass. But I have been fo long upon the fubje&, that I 
have only time to give one inftance ; and this, chiefly becaufe it 
reflects light back again on my general interpretation of the Fable. 

In the fifth and fixth books is the long epifode of Curip and 
Psvcus ; vifibly allegorical throughout; and entirely foreign to all 
the reft of the work, confidered as a mere Milefian fable ; but very 
applicable to the Writer’s purpofe, if he had that moral to inculcate 
which we have here affigned unto him. 

There was no man, though he regarded the golden If as a thing 
of mere amufement, but faw that the ftory of Curip and Psycue 
was a philofophic allegory of the progrefs of the foul to perfection, in 
the poffeffion of divine love and the reward of immortality. The Amour 
of Cupid and Pfyche was a fubje& which lay in common amongft 
the Platonic writers. And though originally founded on fome ob- 
Ícure tradition of the Fall of Man, yet every one fafhioned this 
agreeable fiction (as our Author has done here) according to the 
doctrines he had to convey under it. By this means it could not 
but become famous. The remaining monuments of ancient fculp- 
ture convince us that it was very famous; in which, nothing is 
fo common as the figures of Cupip and Psvcun.in the various cire 
cumftances of their adventures. Now we have fhewn at large, that 
the profeſſed end of the Myvferies, in the later ages of their cele- 
brity, was to reftore the foul to it’s oRIGINAL RECTITUDE, and, 
in every age, to encourage good men with the promifes of bappine/s 
in another life. The fable, therefore, of Cupid and Pfyche, in the 
fifth and fixth books, was the fineft and moft artful preparative for 


the fubje& of the eleventh, which treats profeffedly of the My/feries. 
But 
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But if we look more nearly into this beautiful Fable, we fhall 
find that, befides it's general purpofe, it has one more particular. 
We have obferved that the corrupt flate of the Myferies, in the time 
of Apuleius, was one principal reafon of his undertaking their 
apology. Thefe corruptions were of two kinds, DEBAUCHERIES 
and MAGIC. Their debaucheries have been taken notice of above. 
Their macic was of three forts: 1. The Magic of invocation or 
NEcRoMANCY. 2. The Magic of transformation or MeTamor- 
PHosis, 3. And the Magic of divine communication under a vifible 
appearance or THEURGY. The ORACULAR RESPONSES, introduced 
late into the Myſteries, ſeem to have given birth to the firſt: The 
Doctrine of the METEMPsYCHOSIs taught therein, to the ſecond: 
and the ANOPPHTA concerning the pivinE NATURE, to the third. 
The abomination of the two firſt ſorts was ſeen by all, and frankly 
given up as criminal: but the fanatic Platoniſts and Pythagoreans 
of the latter ages, eſpouſing the third, occaſioned it to be held in 
eſteem and reverence. So that, as Heliodorus tells us, the Egyp- 
tian prieſts (between whoſe fanaticiſm and that of the Platoniſts 
there was, at this time, a kind of coalition *) affected to diſtin - 
guifh between the MAGIC of Necromancy and the magic of Theurgy; 
accounting the firft infamous and wicked; but the laft very fair, 
and even commendable. For now both thofe philofophic Enthu- 
fiafts had their myferious Rites, which conſiſted in the practice of 
this ‘Tueiincic MAGIC. Thefe were the Myferies, to obterve it by 
the way, of which the Emperor Julian was fo fond, that he placed 
his principal felicity (in what the Chriftians placed his principal 
crime) their celebration. But our Author, who had imbibed his 
Platoniſm, not at the muddy ſtreams of thofe late Fanatics, but at 
the pure fountain head of the Academy itfelf, well underftood how 
much this fuperftition, with all it's plaufible pretences, had pòl- 
luted the Myſteries; and, therefore, as in the courſe of the adven- 
tures of his golden Afs, he had ſtigmatized the two other kinds of 


* See Book iij. Sect, iv. towards the end, 
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Magic, he compofed this celebrated tale (hitherto fo little under- 
ftood) to expofe the Magic of ''HEüncv. It is, as we faid, a pbi- 
Lfopbie Allegory of the progrefs of the Soul to perfection, in the pof- 
Mon of Divine Love and the reward of immortality, delivered in the 
adventures of PsvcHEg, or the Sul. whofe various labours and 
traverfes in this Progre/s, are all reprefented as the effects of her 
indifcreet paffion for that fpecies of magic called Tu eünov. 

To underftand this, we muft obferve, that the fanatic Platoniſts, 
in their purfuit of the SuPREME Goon, the Union with the Deity, 
made the completion and perfection of it · to conſiſt in the Theiirgic 
Vifion of the Ajrez]or “Ayæñuæ Or SELF. SEEN. IMAGE, i. e. feen by 
the ſplendour of its own light. Now the ftory tells us, there were 
three Sifters, the youngeft of whom was called PsycuE ; by which 
we are to underftand, the three peripatetic fouls, the fenfitive, the 
animal, and the rational; or in other words, ſenſe, appetite, and 
reafon. 

That the two elder Sifters, Senſe and Appetite, were foon diſpoſed 
of in marriage; but that the younger, Ps vent or the rational Soul, 
was of fo tranſcendant and divine a beauty, that though men for- 
fook the altars of the Gods to follow and worfhip her “, having 
paid her their full homage of admiration, not fo much as one af- 
pired to a clofer union with her: intimating the general preference 
given to temporal things above fpiritual : 


Virtus laudatur & alget. 


However, amidſt this neglect, fhe is happily contracted to, and 
poſſeſſes, the celeffial Cupid, or nivine Love, who cohabits with her 
INVISIBLY amidft a fcene of paradifaical pleafures and enjoyments. 
But is warned by Cupid not to hearken to the pernicious counfel of 
her fifters, whofe envy at her happinefs, from their own choice of 
hufbands difeafed and avaricious t, the lot of thofe under the do- 


* Apuleii Met. ed, Priczi, p. 88. Interea Pfyche, cum fua fibi præcipua pulchri- 
tudine nullum decoris fui fru&um percipit. Spectatur ab omnibus; laudatur ab omnibus, 
nec quifquam ~ cupiens ejus nuptiarum petitur accedit, 
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minion of their appetites, would foon bring them to attempt her 
ruin, in perfuading her to get a fight of her invifible ſpouſe. Againſt 
which sacrILEGIous CURIOSITY, as what would deprive her ofall her 
Aappinefs *, and to which her fifters would endeavour to inflame 
her mind, he carefully warns her. By all which the Author. 
would infinuate, that they are the irregular paffions and the un- 
governable appetites which ftir up men’s curiofity to this fpecies of 
magic, the THeiircic Vision. However, Pfyche falls into the 
ſnare her ſiſters had laid for her, and againft the exprefs injunction 
of the God, facrilegioufly attempts this forbidden fight ; though he 
affured her +, that if the kept the religious feeret, the child to be 
born of them fhould be immortal; but if fhe prophaned it, the 
child would be mortal, intimating, that Theürgic Magic was fo 
far from rendering the participants divine, that it loaded them with 
impiety. In a word, fhe indulges her inordinate appetite, and is 
undone: Divine Love forfakes her; the happy fcenes of her abode 
vanith ; and fhe finds herfelf forlorn and abandoned, furrounded 
with miferies, and purfued with the vengeance of heaven by its in- 
ftrument the Celefial Venus. 

In this diftrefs the firſt comes to the temple of Ceres for pro- 
tection; by which is meant the cuſtom of having recourfe to the 
Myferies againſt the evils and difafters of life, as is plainly intimated 
in the reafon given for her application “ nec ullam vel dubiam 
** SPEI MELIORIS viam volens omittere f." Spes melior being the 
common appellation for what was fought for in the Myferies, and 
what they promifed tothe participants. With thefe fentiments fhe 
addreſſes Ceres in the following obfervation’: ** Per ego te frugiferam 
tuam dextram iftam deprecor—per tacita facra ciftarum—per—per, 
et cetera quee filentio tegit Elcufinis Attica Jacrarium——§” But 


* Identidem monuit, ac fepe terruit, ne quando fororum perniciofo confilio ſuaſa, de 
forma Mariti quærat: neve fe sacRILEGA CURIOSITATE de tanto fortunarum fuggeflu 
peſſum dejiciat ; nec fuum poftea contingat »mplexum. P. 92. 

+ Infantem— 6 texeris noftra fecreta filentio, divinum; fi profanaveris, mortalem, 
P. 96. 1 P. 112. $ P. 111. 
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Piyche is denied any protection both here and at the temple of 
Juno: for the purer Myferies diſcouraged all kind of magic, even 
the moft fpecious. However, fhe is pitied by both. The reafon 
Ceres gives her for not complying with her requeft is remarkable. 
She had entered, fhe faid, into an ancient league with Venus, 
which fhe could not violate*. By which is intimated, that all 
the Myſteries had one and the fame end. And Pfyche, the faid, had 
reafon to thank her that the did not feize on her and detain her 
prifoner +; alluding to the obligation that all were under to bring 
to punifhment the violaters of the Myferies. 

Juno excufes herfelf, from imparting any affiftance, out of 
reverence to the Laws, which forbid any one to entertain another’s 
runaway fervant [." For thofe who had violated the Myferies of 
one God could not be admitted to thofe of another. 

In this diftrefs Ps ven reſolves at laft to render herſelf to the 
offended Parties, and implore their pardon. Venus impofes on her 
along and fevere penance; in which the author feems to have 
fhadowed out the trials and labours undergone by the afpirants to the 
Myfleries, and the more fevere in proportion to the delinquencies of 
the afpirants, intimated in the words of Venus to her.—Sed jam 
nunc ego fedulo periclitabor an oppido ferti animo, fingularique 
prudentia fis praedita $. 

During the courfe of thefe trials PsvcuE falls once more into 
diſtreſs by her rath curiofity ||, and would be undone but for the 
divine affiftance, which all along fupports and aids her in her dif- 
ficulties. In which the author hints at the promifes made to the 
afpirants on thefe occafions.—Nec Providentie bone graves oculos 
innocentis anima latuit ærumna. In her greateft diftrefs, in the 
repetition of her firſt capital fault, fhe is relieved by Cupid himſelf; 


* —cum qua etiam antiquum foedus amicitiæ colo, P. 111. 

f quod a me retenta cuftoditaque non fuetis optimi conſule. P. 112. 

t — tunc etiam Legibus, quz fervos alienos profugos, invitis Dominis, vetant futcipi, 
prohibeor. P. 112. 

$ P. 118. | Mente capitur TEMERITATE CURIOSITATA, p. 119. 
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intimating, that nothing but the divine aid can overcome human 
weaknefs ; as appears from theſe words of Cupid to his fpoufe—Et 
ecce, inquit, rurfum perieras mifella fimili curiofitate. Sed interim 
quidem tu provinciam, qua tibi matris mez precepto mandata eft, 
exequere gnaviter: cetera egomet videro *. When in thefe trials the 
afpirant had done his beft, the Gods would help out the reft. 

With this affiftance, fhe performs her penance, is pardoned, and 
reftored to favour: put again into poſſeſſion of DIVINE Love, and 
rewarded with IMMORTALITY, the declared end of all the mys- 
TERIES. 

There are many other circumftances in this fine Allegory equally 
ferving to fupport the fyftem here explained : as there are others 
which allude to divers beautiful platonic notions, foreign to the 
prefent diſcourſe. It is enough that we have pointed to its chief, 
and peculiar purpoſe; which it was impoffible to fee while the 
nature and defign of the whole Fable lay undifcovered. 

But now perhaps it may be faid, ** That all this is very well. 
An Allegory is here found for the GoLDEN Ass, which, it muft be 
owned, fits the Fable. But ftill it may be afked, W'as it indeed 
made for it? Did the Author write the tale for the moral; or did 
the Critic find the moral for the tale? For an Allegory may be 
drawn from almoft any ftory : and they have been often made for 
Authors who never thought of them. Nay, when a rage of al- 
legorizing happens to prevail, as it did a century or two ago, the 
Author himfelf will be either tempted or obliged, without the 
Commentator, to encourage this delufion. Arigſto and Taffo, writers 
of the higheft reputation, one of whom wrote after the Gothic 
Romances, as the other after the Claffe Fables, without ever con- 
cerning themfelves about any other moral than what the natural 
circumítances of the ftory conveyed ; yet, to fecure the fuccefs of 
their poems, they fubmitted, in compliance to fafhion and falfe 
tafte, to the ridiculous drudgery of inventing a kind of pofthumous 


* P. 123. 
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Allegory, and fometimes more than one; that the reader himfelf 
might feafon their Fables to his own tafte. As this has been the 
cale, To thew that I neither impofe upon myfelf nor others, I have 
referved the Author's own declaration of his having an Allegoric 
meaning, for the laft confirmation of my fyftem. It is in thefe 
words, . 


At ego tibi fermone ifto Milefio 

Varias Fabulas conferam, aurefque tuas 
Benevolas lepido fufurro permulceam ; 

Modo fi PAPYRUM XGYPTIAM ARGUTIA 
NiLoTiCI CALAMI INSCRIPTAM, non ſpreveris 
Infpicere * 


A dire& infinuation of its being replete with the profound Ægyp- 
tian wifdom; of which, that Nation, by the invention of the 
MYSTERIES, had conveyed fo confiderable a part to the Greeks. 


Before 1 totally difmifs this matter it may not be improper to 
obferve, that both Vircit and APuLEiUs have reprefented the 
genuine MYSTERIES, as Rites of perfect ſanctity and purity; and 
recommended only fuch to their Countrymen ; while they expofe 
impure and impious Rites to the public execration; for it was 
their purpofe to ftigmatize the reigning corruptiens, and to re- 
commend the ancient ſanctity. On the other hand, a man attached by 
his office to the recommendation of the Mrſferies, as then practiſed, 
was to do the beft he could, when deprived of the benefit of this 
diſtinction; and was to endeavour to give fair colours to the fouleft 
things. This was the cafe of JawBLicHus. His friend Porphyry 
had fome fcruples on this head. He doubts whether thofe Rites 
could come from the Gods, which admitted fuch a mixture of 
lewdnefs and impurity. Such a mixture Yamblichus confeffes ; 
but, at the fame time, endeavours to account for their divine 


* In init. Fab, 
original, 
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original, by fhewing, that they are only the emblems of natural 
Truths; or a kind of moral purgation of the inordinate pat 
fions *. You will fay, he might have given a better anfwer ; 
That they were modern abuſes and corruptions. He afks your 
pardon for that. Such a confeflion would have been condemning 
his own Platonic fanaticifm ; that very fanaticifm which had 
brought in thete abominations. He was reduced therefore to the 
neceflity of admitting that they were no after-corruptions, but 
coeval with the Rites themſelves. And this admiffion of fo 
learned a Hierophant, is, as far as I am able to colleét, the only 
fupport which any owe can now have for faying, that she 
Myfleries were impure and abominable, eren from their firft Infti- 
tution, 

Hitherto we have confidered the Legiflator’s care in perpetu- 
ating the doctrine of a FuTURE sTATE. And if I have been 
longer than ordinary on this head, my excute is, that the topic 
was new +, and the doctrine itíelf, which is the main fubject of 
the prefent inquiry, much interefted in it. 

A very remarkable circumftance (for which we are indebted 
to the obfervation of modern travellers) may convince us, that 
Rulers aud Governors cultivated the belief of this doctrine with a 
more than common aſſiduity. Many barbarous nations have been 
difcovered in thefe later times, on the coafts of Africa, which, 


De myfteriis, Seét. i. cap. xi. 

+ A well-known writer, Mr. Jackfon (not to {peak at prefent of Others ofa latr 
date) who had long and fcurriloufly railed at the author of the D. L. in a number of 
miferable pamphlets, hath at length thought fit in a Thing, called Chronological Anti- 
quities, to borrow from this book, without any acknowledgment, all he had to give the 
public concerning the pagan MvsrERIES ; and much, concerning the uiknoGLYPUICS 
and origin of idolatry. But this is the common practice of fuch fort of writers : and is 
only mentioned here to fhew the reader to what clafs they belong. The treatment thefe 
volumes have met with from fome of the mot worthlefs of my Countrymen, made me 
think it expedient to contraſt their behaviour with that of the moit learned and refpe&a- 
ble foreign Divines and Critics of France, Germany, and Holland, in their animadver- 
fions on this work, occafionally inferted in the notes. 


in, 
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in the diſtractions of Government, and tranfmigrations of People, 
have, it is probable, fallen from a civilized to a favage ftate of 
pfe. Theſe are found to have little or no knowledge of a God, 
or obfervance of Religion. And yet, which is a ſurpriſing para- 
dox, they ftill retain the ſettled belief and expectation of a FUTURE 
STATE. A wonder to be accounted for no other way than by 
what hath been faid above of the Legiflator’s principal concern 
for the fupport of this Do&rine; and of the deep root, which 
by its agreeable nature, it takes in the Mind wherever it has 
been once received. So that though, as it hath been obferved, 
no Religion ever exifled without the doctrine of a Future State, yet 
the do&rine of a Future State hath, it feems, fometimes exifted 
without a Religion. 


APPEN- 
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TO BOOK I. 


E have feen with what art, and care in contrivance, the Sages of the 

Gentire World endeavoured, by the intervention of the Mysrs- 
RIES, to prevent the memory of tHE Fist Cavse of all things from being 
totally obliterated from the minds of men; while the perverſe conſtitution 
of the National Idolatries prevented the true God’s being received into any 
PUBLIC Worfhip. To the Secret of the Myfleriss it was, that thefe 
Pfeudo Evangelifts invited their more capable Difciples, awfully admonith- 
ing them /o give beed unto it, as unto a light foining in a dark place. For it 
was no more than fuch a glimmering, till the rifng of tbe day.flar of the 
Gofpel, in the bearts of the Faithful. 

But if the late noble Author of THE First Puitosopny deferves cre- 
dit; all this care was as abfurd as it was fruitlefs. 

The Inſlitutors of the My/feries imparted this secret, as the true and 
only folid foundation of R&ricioN ; for the riRsT Cause was, in their 
ideas, a God whofe zssENcE indeed was incomprehenfible, but his atrat- 
Bures, as well moral as natural, difcoverable by human reafon. Such a 
God was wanted for that foundation: for unaſſiſted reafon taught them, as, 
in its moft afifled ftate, it had taught St. PauL, That be who cometh to God, 
muf! believe that be is; and that be is a REWARDER of them who diligently feek 
Lim. Thus Plato, in his Book of Laws, {peaking of Religion, and it’s ufe 
to civil Society, fays, *' It is not of ſmall confequence, that what we here 
** reafon about the Gods, fhould, by all means and methods, be made 
** probable; as that they arg, and that they are coop *." Hence, though 
their miftaken mode of teaching deprived the pagan world of the fruit of 
the Doctrine, the purpofe however was laudable and rational. 


* d; Sis ic, ꝙ àyabel. 
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But now comes a modern Sage —PHOSO HER and Statesman like the 
Ancient, (in all things elſe how unlike!) who tells us “ that they made the 
Bafis of Religion far too wide ; that men have no further concern with Gop 
than 10 BELIEVE THAT HE is, which his phyfical Attributes make fully ma- 
nifeft; but, That he is a rewarder of them who diligently feek bim, Religion 
doth not require us to believe, fince this depends on God's Mog AR ATIRI- 
EUTES, of which we have no conception.” In this manner, by the turn of 
a hand, hath our Noble Philofopher changed Natural Religion imo Natu- 
RALISM; and made this care of the ancient Sages as Erdiculeuy conceived 
asit was ineffectually profecuted. 

But to do juftice to the weak endeavours of thofe Friends and Servants of 
Mankind, who furely deferve a grateful memory with Pofterity, I fhall 
take the liberty to examine his Lordíhip's reafoning on this branch of his 
First Puilosorur; which cafts fo malignant a fhade over the whole reli- 
gious World. 

He pretends to prove That we bave no ADEQIATE ideas of God's moral 
attributes, bis GOODNESS and justice, as we bave of bis natural, his Wifdom 
and Power. Here let me obferve, that his Lordfhip ufes the words, ina- 
dequate ideas, and, no ideas, as terms of the fame import. And I think, 
not improperly. 1 have therefore followed him in the different ufe of either 
expreffion. For the reafon of his calling our idcas of God's moral attributes 
INADEQUATE, is, becauſe he denies tha: goodneſs and juftice in God, and 
goodnefs and juftice amongſt Men, are the fame in xiwp. But if not the 
fame in kind, we can have xo ipea of them; becaufe we have no idea of 
any other kind of goodnefs and juſtice. 

He lays down thefe three Propofitions. 

1. That, by METATHTSsIcs, or by reafoning a priori, we can gain no 
knowledge of God at all. 

2. That our knowledge of his Attributes is to be acquired only by a 
contemplation on his Won ks, or by the reafoning a poferiori. 

3. That in skis way, we can only arrive at the knowledge of his xArv - 
RAL Attributes, not of his MoRAL. 

** lt is from the CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD ALONE (fays his Lord- 
** fhip) and from the ftate of mankind in it, that we can acquire any 
** ideas of the divine attributes, or a right to affirm any thing about them.” 


* Lord Bolingbroke. t Vot. V. p. 331. 
* The 
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** The knowledge of the Creator is, on many accounts, neceffary to fuch 
*€ a creature as man: and therefore we are made able to arrive by a proper 
** exercife of our mental faculties, from a knowledge of God's works to a know- 
“ ledge of bis exiftence, and of that infinite power and wispom which are 
* demonftrated to us in them. Our KNOWLEDGE CONCERNING GoD GOES 
c NO FURTHER *. 

** Artificial Theology connects by very problematical reafoning a priori, 
5€ MORAL ATTRIBUTES, fuch as we conceive them, and fuch as they are re- 
** latively to us, with the phyfcal attributes of God; though there be no, 
** fufficient foundation for this proceeding, nay, though she phenomena are 
* in feveral cafes repugnant +.” 

Having thus affured us that the ideas of God's moral attributes aze to 
be got by no confequential reafoning at all, either a priori or a pofteriori, 
the two only ways we have to knowledge; He rightly concludes, that if 
Man hath ſuch ideas, they were not rounD but invented by him. And 
therefore, that nothing might be wanting to the full dilucidation of this 
curious point, he acquaints us who were the Authors of the FICTION, and 
how ftrangely the thing came about. 

** Some of the Philofophers (fays his Lordfhip) having been led by a 
** more full and accurate contemplation of Nature to the knowledge of a 
** fupreme felf-exittent Being of infinite power and zifdom, and the firſt 
** Caufe of all things, were not contented with this degree of knowledge. 
** They MADE A System of God's mora as well as phyfical AYTRIBUTES, 
€‘ BY WHICH TO ACCOUNT FOR THE PROCEEDINGS OF HIS PROVIDENCE $.” 

Thefe Philofophers then, it feems, invented the fyftem of God's moral 
atiribvtes, in order to account for the difficulties arifing from the view of 
God's moral government. Iſ the World till now had been fo dull as to have 
no conception of thefe Attributes; his Lordfhip's Philofophers, we fee, 
made amends; who were fo quick-witted to conceive, and fo fharp-fighted 
to find out, the obliquities of a crooked line before they had got any idea 
of a firaigbt one. For juſt to this, neither more nor leſs, does his Lord- 
fhip's obfervation amount, that—-—shey made a Syflem of God's moral attri- 
butes, by which to account for the proceedings of bis Providence. Till now, 
none of us could conceive how any doubts concerning moral Government 
could arife but on the previous ideas of the moral attributes of the Go- 


* Vol. IV. p. 86. t Vol. V. p. 316. ł Vol. IV. p. 48. 
Xxa werner. 
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vernor. This invention of his Lordfhip's old Philofophers puts me in mind 
of an ingenious Modern, the curious Sancto PAxcHA ; who, as h's hifto- 
rian tells us, was very inquifitive to difcover the author of that very ufefut: 
invention we call Steer: for, with this worthy Magiftrate, Steep and good 
Cheer were the First Prmitosopeuv. Now the things fought after by 
Sancho and his Lordfhip, were at no great diftance ; for if Sleeping began 
when men firft fhut their eyes, it is certain the idea of God's Goodne/s ap- 
peared as foon as ever they opened them. 

Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the meral attributes a priori, I fhall leave, 
as his Lordfhip is pleaſed to do, in all it’s force. If the Doctor's followers. 
think their Maſter's honour concerned, where his arguments are not, they 
have a large field and a fafe to thew their prowefs. I rather chufe to under- 
take the NosLe PurtosoPHER on his own terms, without any other arms 
than the arguments a pofleriori. For he is fuch a Champion for the good 
Caufe, that he not only appoints his Adverfarics the Field, but prefcribes 
to them the ufe of their weapons. 

But his Lordſhip, like other great men, is not eafily approached ; and 
when he is, not always fit to be feen. You catch his rirst PHILOSOPHY, 
as Butler's Hero did Ariftotle’s riasr. MaTTER, undreſſed, and without a 
rag of form; however flaunting and fluttering in Fracments. Te fpeak 
plainly, his Lordthip’s entire neglect or ignorance of Method betrays him 
into endlefs repetitions: and, in thefe, whether for want of precifion in his 
ideas, propriety in his terms, or art in his compofition, the queftion is 
perpetually changing ; and rarely without being new-covered by an equi- 
vocal expreffion. If you add to this, the perpetual contradictions into which 
he falls, either by defect of memory, excefs of paffion, or diftrefs of ar- 
gument, you will allow it to be no eafy matter to take him fairly, to know 
him fully, and to reprefent him to the beft advantage: in none of which 
offices would I be willingly defective. Indeed, when you have done this, 
the bufineſs is over; and his Lordfhip's reafoning generally confutes itfelf. 

When f reflect upon what this hath coft me, the reading over two or 
three bulky volumes to get poffeffion of a fingle argument; which now 
you think you hold, and then again you lofe; which meets you full when 
you leaft expect it; and flips away from you the very moment it promifes 
to do moſt: when, I fay, I reflect upon all this, 1 connot but lament the 
hard luck of the Engli/e Crercy, who, though apparently leaft fit, as 
being made Parties ; certainly the leaft concerned as there is nothing that 

can 
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can impofe on a Scholar, though a great deal that may miflead the Peo- 
ple, are likely to be the men moft engaged with his Lordfhip in this contro- 
verfy. Time was, when if a Writer had a difpofition to fcek objections 
againft Religion, though he found them hardly, and urged them heavily, 
yet he would digeft his thoughts, and methodize his reafoning. ‘The Clergy 
had then nothing to do but to anfwer him, if they found themfelves able. 
But fince this flovenly cuftom (as Lord SHariessury calls it) has got 
amongft our Free-thinkers, of taking their pbyfic in public, of throwing 
about their loofe and crude indigeftions under the name of FRAGMENTS, 
things which in their very name imply not fo much the want, · as the exclu- 
Jon of all form, the Advocate of Religion has had a fine time of it: he 
mutt work them into conſiſtence, he muft mould them into fhape, before 
he can ſafely lay hold of them himfelf, or prelent them handſomely to the 
Public. But thefe Gentlemen have provided that a Clergyman fhould ne- 
ver be idle. All, he had of old to attend, was the faving the fouls of thofe 
committed to his care. He muft now begin his work a great deal higher; 
he mutt firft convince his flock that they have fouls to be faved, And the 
ſpite of all is, that at the fame time his kind maſters have doubled his tafk, 
they appear very well difpofed to leffen his wages. 

We have obferved, that the nextar of God's moral attributes is the great 
barrier againſt Religion in general: but it is more efpecially ferviceable in 
his Lordfhip's idiofyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. Tothefe we 
owe his famous book of Fa AcMENTS, compoied occafionallv, and taken as 
an extemporaneous cordial, each ftronger than the other, to fupport himfelf 
under his frequent paroxyfms. For, fet the moral attributes afide, and we 
can neither form any judgment of the end of man, nor of the nature of 
God's government. All our knowledge will bc confined to our preſent ftate 
and condition “. It is by the moral attributes, we learn, that man was made 
for bappinefs : and that God's diſpenſation to us bere is but part of a general 
fyftem : This naturally extends our views to, and terminates our knowledge 
in, Futurity. 

The fate of all Religion therefore being included in the queftion of God's 
moral attributes, 1 hold it of much importance to prove againft his Lord- 


* One of his Lordfhip's Corollaries therefore from the Propofition of so moral attributes, 
is this, ** Our Knowledge concerning God goes no further than for the neceflary ufe of 
** human life” Vol, IV. p. 486. 

fhip, 
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fhip, that MEN MAY ACQUIRE ADEQUATE IDEAS OP THEM in the fame 
way, and with equal certainty, in which they acquire the knowledge of 
God's natural attributes : And the knowledge of thefe latter his Lordfhip 
deduces from its original in the following words. 

* All our knowledge of God (fays he) is derived from his works. Every 
«€ part of the immenfe Univerfe, and the order and harmony of the Whole, 
** are not only conformable to our ideas or notions of wispoM and POWER, 
* but thefe ideas and notions were impreffed originally and principally by 
** them, on every attentive mind; and men were led to conclude, with the 
** utmoft certainty, that a Being of infinite zeifdom and power made, preſerv- 
ce ed, and governed the fyftem. As far as we can difcover, we difcern theſe 
** in all his works; and where we cannot difcern them, it is manifeftly due 
** to our imperfection, not to his. This now is real knowledge, or there 
** is no fuch thing as knowledge. We acquire it immediately in the ob- 
* jets themfelves, in God, and in Nature, the work of God. We 
* know what wifdom and power are: we know both intuitively, and by 
** the help of our ſenſes, that fuch as we conceive them to be, fuch they 
£ appear in the Work: and therefore we know demonſtratively that fuch 
* they are in the Worker *.” 

All this is mighty well: and on thefe very grounds I undertake to prove 
that men may get as clear and precife ideas of God's coopness and 
JUSTICE. 

But, to prevent, or, indeed, now things are gone thus far, rather to 
redrefi all ambiguity in the terms, and equivocation in the ufe of them; it 
will be proper to explain what 1x uE PHiLosoeHuv means by Gop's works, 
whether phyfical or moral. 

Now, it means, if I am not much miftaken, that CONSTITUTION OF 
tuincs which God hath eftablifhed, and directed to a plain and obvious 
end: no regard being had to thofe impediments or obftructions in it's courfe, 
which the Author of nature hath permitted to arife from any part of the ma- 
terial, or intelle£tual Creation. 

Thus, when we confider his phyfical works, in order to make our eftimate 
of his wijcom and power, we conceive them as they are in themfelves ; and 
in the perfection of their firt conſtitution; though the greater portions of 
the pi. a! fyftem may, from the intractability of Matter, be fubjcét to 
fome inconfiderable irregularities; which, as the raus PuitosorHer + ob- 

* Vol, V. p. 524. + Newton. 
ferves, 
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ferves, will be apt t» incrcafe till this Syftem wants a reformation: and though 
the fmaller Portions of it, fuch as the bodies of animals, may, from various 
accidents in their conception and birth, often want that convenient form. 
in the adaption of their parts, from the wonderful contrivance of which, 
in the various bodies of animals in general, arifes fo illuftrious an evidence 
of the wiſdom and power of the Creator. 

Surely, then, common fenfe guided by equitable meafure requires us to 
eſtim. e God's moral IN orls on the fame ftandard ; to conſider what the 
moral confitution is in itfeif: and (when the queftion is of God's goodne/s 
and juflice) to keep that confideration diftin& ; and not fuffer it to be dif- 
turbed by the view of any interruptions occafioned by the perverfe influence 
of the paffion or action of material or immaterial Beings. For, here, 
Both concur to violate the Conftitution: In the nalural fyftem, man's 
Free-will hath no place: in the moral, the abufe of Free-will occafions the 
greateſt of it’s diſorders. 

In profecuting this queſtion, therefore, As, in order to acquire and con- 
firm our ideas of God's «ci/dom and power, we conſider the natural fyftem fo 
far forth only as it’s order and harmony is fupported by the general Laws 
of matter and motion; fo, in order to acquire and confirm our ideas of 
his goodne/s and juſtice, we fhould regard the moral ſyſtem fo far forth only 
as it’s order and harmony is ſupported by that GENERAL LAW, which an- 
nexes bappine/s to virtue, and to vice, miſerr, and ruin. 

Thus much, and only thus much, is God’s Norè in either fyftem : and 
it is from God's Work, he tells us, we are to demonſtrate his Attributes. 
The reft (where diſorders real or apparent obtrude themfelves to obftruct 
our views in thefe difcoveries) proceed from Mitter and Mind. 

And it is not to be forgotten, that the conclufion, Religionifts draw from 
hence, in fupport of their adequate ideas of God’s moral attributes, hath 
the greater ftrength upon his Lordfhip's own principles; who holds, that 
this Conftitution ariles fv/cly from tbe wil of God: For then we are fure 
that the wil I, which annexes happinefs to virtue, and mifery to vice, 
muft arife from God's moral rather than from his pbyſcal nature. 

Having premifed thus much; no more, indeed, than neceſſary to ob- 
viate one continued Sornisu, which runs through all his Lordfhip's rea- 
fonings, againſt the msral attributes (where, the courfe and operation of tbat 
moral Conflitution, as it appears under the difturbances occafioned by man's 
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free-will, is perpetually put for the Conflitutien itfeif) V now proceed to fhew, 
that, from Gop's won ks, we have as precife ideas of his coopwEss and 
justice as of his power and wifdom, 

His Lordfhip obferves, that from every part of tbe immenfe Univerfe, and 
Jrom tbe barmony of tbe Whole, men are led to conclude, with tbe utmofl certainty, 
that a Being of infinite wispom and power made, preferved, and governed 
the Syflem. This, he obferves in favour of the natural attributes. And 
what fhould hinder men from making the fame obfervation in favour of the 
moral, viz. That the happinefs and mifery by the very conftitution of na- 
ture, attendant on Virtue and on Vice, lead men to conclude, with equal 
certainty, that a Being of infinite coopness and justice made, preferves, 
and governs the fyftem ? 

The exiftence of this moral Conflitution in the natural connexion between 
vice and mifery, virtue and happincfs, his Lordfhip amply acknowledges. 
Tet us confider it, therefore, both as it refpects sopies of men, and 
INDIVIDUALS. . 

That Communities are always happy or miferable in proportion as their 
Manners are virtuous or vicious, his Lordfhip himfelf is, on all occafions, 
ready to demonſtrate. If fuch a Conftitution of things do not befpeak the 
Author of it, geed and juf, how is it poffible to conclude any thing of the 
character of the Creator, from his Worxs? His Lordfhip thinks, ** thac 
from the marks of wiſdom and power in the phyfcal fyflem we learn with 
the utmoft certainty that God is wife and powerful; and he fays, that we 
acquire this knowledge immediately, as it were, by our ſenſes. Are there 
not the felf fame marks of goodneſs and juſtice in this part at leaſt of the 
moral fyflem which reſpects Communities? And do not we come to know 
as immediately by our fenfes, and as certainly by our reafon, that God is 
good and juf ? 

If we confider the moral Conflitution, as it refpeCts Particulars, we fee 
virtue and vice have the fame influence on our happinefs and mifery, Here, 
‘indeed, we find more interruptions, in the means to the end, than in the 
other part. Our material and our intellectual Natures are here of more 
force, to diforder the harmony of the Syftem. In Communities, it can 
rarely be difturbed, but by a Peftilence, or that other, moral, Plague, a 
Hero or a Conqueror. Amongſt Particulars, indeed, phyfical evil and 
the abuíc of free-will operate more flrongly: But when once the demon- 
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ftration of the moral attributes is clearly made from that part of the Con- 
ftitution which regards Communities, it can never afterwards be fhaken by 
the diforders in that other part which regards Particulars. The eftablifhed 
truth is now a Principle for further difcoveries ; and all we can fairly 
deduce from thefe diforders is the certainty of a future State. But this 
by the way. 

What I infift upon at prefent is, that, to decide the queftion concerning 
God's Attributes, we are to confider the Conftitution of things, as it is in 
itfelf. This is, properly, God's work. The diforders in it, occafioned by 
the abufe of man's free-will, is not his work, but man’s. This, his Lord- 
fhip too, upon another occafion, namely, when he combats the argument 
of a future fate, from an unequal Providence, is perpetually repeating. 
So that thefe diforders muft, even on his Lordfhip’s own principles, be 
excluded from the account, when we eftimate God's Nature and Attributes, 
from his Morks. 

ec But we fee not thofe diforders in the natural world, which we both fee 
and feel in the moral.” This would be fome objection did God in the moral, 
as in the natural fyftem, direct immediately, or conftitute things mechanically; 
or had Free-will the fame influence on the natural as on the moral ſyſtem.— 
Did God direct, immediately or mechanically in both Conftitutions, or 
did he direct immediately and mechanically in neither, and that yet the 
moral remained more ſubject to diforder than the natural, it might indeed 
follow that we had not fo clear ideas of God's goodnefs and juftice as of his 
reiſdom and power : But fince He has thought fit to leave man, FREE; and 
hath been pleafed to fuffer the abufe of free-will to affect the moral fyftem, 
and not the natural ; as this, I fay, is the cafe, the greater irregularities 
in the one do not take off from the equal clearneſs of the demonſtration, 
which reſults from the nature of both one and the other Conſtitution. This 
difference is not to be afcribed to a contrary conduct in the Governor of the 
two Syftems, but to the contrary natures of the Subjects. Paſſive matter 
being totally inert, it's refiftance to the Laws impreffed upon it, muft be 
extremely weak: and confequently the diforders arifing from that refift- 
ance, proportionably flow and unheeded: while that active ſelf moving 
principle, the Mind, flies out at once from the centre of its direction, and 
can every moment deflect from the line of truth and equity. Hence moral 
diforders began early, became exceffive, and have continued, through all 
ages, to difturb the harmony of the Syftem. 

Vor. I. Yy What 
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What is here faid will, I fuppofe, be fufficient to to confute the follow- 
ing affertions; and to detect the miftake on which they arife. 

Every thing (fays his Lordfhip) fhews the wiſdom and power of God 
“ conformably to our ideas of wifdom and power in the phyfcal world and 
in the moral. But every thing does not few in like manner tbe juftice and 
** goodnefs conformably to our ideas of thefe attributes in either. The phy- 
** fical attributes are in their nature more glaring and leſi cquivocal v. 

And again; There is so fifficient foundation in the phenomena of Na- 
** ture to connect the moral attributes with the phyfical attributes of God. 
** Nay, the phanomena are in feveral cafes repugnant +.” 

But fince he goes fo far as to talk of the want of a foundation, and even 
a repugnuncy; Before I proceed with the main braneh of my reafoning, I 
will juft urge one fingle argument for the reality and full evidence of the 
moral attributes : and it fhall be taken from his own conceffions, and fhall 
conclude on his own principles. 

He tells us, that fuch as he, ** who apply themfelves to the fr Philo. 
c fopby, apply themfelves to the nobleft objects that can demand the attention 
** of the mind To the fignification of Gop's witL, concerning the due 
ce ties we owe to him, and to one another $.” 

And again, ** It is fufficient to eftablith our moral obligations that we 
** confider them relatively to our own fyftem. From thence they arife: and 
* fince they arife from thence, it muft be the wirL of that Being who 
4% made the fyftem, that we fhould obferve and practiſe them §.” 

Let me afk then, Whence it is that we collect this wirL from the ob- 
je&s which his Lordfhip allows us to contemplate, namely, his worxs 
in this Jyflem? He will fay from certain qualities in thofe obje&s—W hat 
are thoſe qualities? He will reply, the /ítneffes of means to ends. 
Who was the Author of theſe fitneſſes? He hath told us, the God of 
nature It was God's will then, that we fhould ufe the means, in order 
to obtain the ends. Now, in the moral Syftem, the means are virtuous 
practice; the end, happinefs. Virtue therefore muft needs be pleafing to 
him; and Vice, as it's contrary, difpleafing. Well, but then, as to this 
approbation and diflike; it muft be either capricious, or it muft be re- 
gulated on the nature of things. Wi/dom, which his Lordſhip condefcends 
to give his Maker, will not allow us to ſuppoſe it capricious. It is regu- 
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lated therefore on the nature of things. But if the mature of things be, as 
his Lordfhip holds it is, the conſtitution of God, and dependent on his will, 
then he who is pleafed with virtue, and difpleafed with vice, muft needs 
be himſelf gocd and juft. 

To proceed now with the principal branch of our reafoning. His Lord- 
fhip goes on thus. But men not only might colle God's natural attributes 
from the pbyfical faem, but in effect they did; and all men, at all times, bad 
thefe notions fo ſtrongiy impreſſed on them, that they were led to conclude with 
the utmoft certainty for a Being of infinite power and wifdom. 

I defire to know in what time or place it ever happened, before his 
Lordfhip philofophifed at Batterfea, and could find no foundation, in the 
phanomena of nature, to connect the moral with the phyfical attributes of God, 
that a Man, who believed God's infinite wifdom and power, did not with 
equal confidence believe his infinite goodnefs and juſtice? In truth, thefe 
two fets of ideas, the pbyſical and moral attributes of the Deity, were equally 
extenfive, they were cqually fleddy, and, till now, they were always in- 
feparable. 

He fays, that as far as we can difcover, we difcern infinite wifdom and 
power in all God's works: and where we cannet diſcern them, it is manifeflly 
due to our imperfection, not to bis. 

What his Lordfhip here fays will deferve to be confidered. A comparifon 
is infinuated between our diícovery of infinite power and wifdom from the 
phyfical works of God; and our difcovery of infinite goodnefs and juftice 
from his moral works; in which, the advantage is given to the former. Now, 
in order to come to a juft decifion in this point (omitting at prefent the no- 
tice of his general Sophiſm which operates in this obfervation, as in the reft) 
we muft diſtinguiſh between the means of acquiring the knowledge of God's 
Attributes, and that Anowledge when acquired. 

As to the firft, (the means of acquiring,) there feems to be fome advan- 
tage on the fide of God's puysican works. For, as his Lordfhip rightly 
obferves, where we cannot difcern wifdom and power in the phyfical works it 
is due to our imperſection, not to bis: for as men advance in the knowledge of 
nature, we fee more and more of wifdom and power. And he infinuates, we 
cannot fay the fame concerning the difficulties in the moral fyftem. It is 
true, we cannot. But then let me tell him, neither can we fay the con- 
trary. The reafon is, The phyfical fyftem lies open to our enquiries ; 
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and by the right application of our fenfes to well-tried experiments, we 
are able to make confiderable advances in the knowledge of Nature, It 
is not fo in the moral fyftem ; all we know here are a few general prin- 
ciples concerning its Conftitution ; and further than this, human wit or 
induftry is unable to penetrate. Thefe general principles are, indeed, 
amply fufficient to deduce and eftablith the moral attributes from the moral 
fyitem; but not fufficient to.remove all difficulties that arife from what 
we fee of the actual adminiftration of that Syftem. So that, though see 
cannot fay, that as we advance in tbe knowledge of the moral fyftem we fee 
more and more of goodne/s and juſineſt; So neither can bis Lordſbip fay 
(though his words feem to infinuate he could) that as we advance, we fee 
lefs and lefse Whereas the truth is, beyond thoſe general principles, we 
cannot advance at all. 

But then, as to the fecond part in the diſtinction (the knowledge of the 
attributes, when acquired) Y hold the advantage, and a great one it is, 
lies altogether on the fide of the morar. And thus I argue: Though 
the idea of God's matural attributes be as clear in the abftraét, as that of 
his moral, yet the idea of his moral attributes is, in the concrete, more 
adequate than that of his natural. The reafon feems convincing. The 
moral relation in which we ftand to God, as free agents, is juft the fame 
whether man exifts alone, or whether he be but a link in the chain of in- 
numerable orders of intelligences furrounding the whole Creation. Hence 
we muft needs have a full knowledge of our duty to him, and of his dif- 
poſition towards us: on which knowledge is founded the exactneſs of our 
conceptions of his moral attributes, his jw//ire and goodneſi. But the 
natural relation in which we, or any of God's creatures, ftand towards 
him, as material Beings, is not the fame when confidered fimply, as 
when confidered to be a portion of a dependent and connected Whole. 
Becaufe whenever fuch a Whole exifts, the harmony and perfection of it 
muft firft of all be confulted. This harmony arifeth from the mutual fub- 
ferviency and union of its parts. But this fubferviency may require a 
miniftration of government, with regard to certain portions of Matter thus 
allied, different from what might have followed had thofe portions ftood 
alone, becaufe that precife difpofition, which might be fit in onc cafe, might 
be unfit in the other. Hence we, who know there is a Whole, of which 
our material fyftem is a Part; and yet are totally ignorant both of its 
nature and extent, can have but a very confufed idea of that phyfical 
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relation in which we ftand towards God : fo that our conceptions of his 
natural attributes, his power and wifdom, which are founded on that idea, 
mutt in the concrete be proportionably vague and inadequate. 

But it may be afked, perhaps, Whence arifes this reciprocal advantage 
which the moral and the matura! attributes have over one another, in the 
means of acquiring the knowledge of the Attributes, and the precifion of 
that knowledge when acquired? I will tell the Reader in two words. Of 
our own p. yfical ſyſtem, we know many particulars (that is, we difcover 
much of the means, but nothing of the end); and of the universal phyfical 
ſyſtem we are entirely ignorant. On the other hand, we know but few 
particulars of our own m. ral fyftem (that is, we difcover only the end, and 
not the means) ; and of the univerſal moral fyftem we underſtand the gene- 
tal principles. 

His Lordfhip proceeds. This now [the knowledge of God's natural at- 
tributes) i: real knowledge; or there is no fuch thing as knowledge. We ace 
quire it immediately in the object themfelves, ix cop, and in nature the work 
of God. 

What his Lordfhip means by, in God, in diftinétion from the work of 
God, Y confefs I do not underſtand: Perhaps it may be intended to infi- 
nuate, in honour of the natural attributes, that they may be even proved 
a priori; for this is not the firft time by many, when, after having heartily 
abufed a thing or perfon, he has been reduced to fupport himfelf on the 
authority, or the reafoning they afford him. Or perhaps, it was only 
ufed to round the period, and fet off his cloquence. However, I agree 
with him, that this is real knowledge. And fo too, I think, is the know- 
ledge of the moral attributes, fo gained. Why truly, favs his Lordfhip, 
J do allow juft fo much goodne/s and juftice in God as we fee in that consti- 
TUTION, which annexes bappinefs to virtue, and mifery to vice. But this, 
fays he, l think, bad better be called wis pon. I think fo too, if by fo 
much, he means no more than what concerns God's natural Government : 
and that he means no more is plain from his making the natural confe- 
quence of vice and virtue the only ſanction of the moral Law. But I will 
venture to go further, and fay, that, from what we fee in this Con/fitution, 
we may collect PERFECT GOODNESS AND JUSTICE, Matter and man’s 
Tree. will diſtueb the Syftem : But if the Conflitution be the effect of God's 
Will, as his Lordthip holds it is; and the mark of his Wi/dom, as all man- 
kind hold with him; Does not that Wifdom require that his Will fhould 
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not be defeated? Would it not be defeated, if the diforders occafioned 
by the perverfity of his creatures were not remedied and fet right? And 
is not A REMEDY the cleareft mark of perfec? goodnefi and juſtice? 

Take it in another light. Free-will croffes that Conflitution, which 
God, by eftablifhing, fhews he intended fhould take place. This preſent 
difturbance could not have been prevented, becaufe, according to my 
Lord and his ill-ufed Poet, it was neceflary to the fchemes of divine wif- 
dom, that there fhould be fuch a creature as Max: 

*€ For in the fcale of reafoning life, tis plain 
55 There muft be, fomewhere, fuch a rank as man." 


The confequence is, that the diforder will be bereafter rectified. 

Had Man indeed been made unnecgſſarily; and had this Man broke in 
upon God's general Syftem, his Lordfhip might have had fome pretence 
to fay, as he does, that Gop MEANT THE SYSTEM SHOULD NOT BE FURTHER 
PURSUED; that is, that the fcheme which annexes happinefs to virtue, 
and mifery to vice, fhould remain in its prefent condition of an incom- 
plete Difpenfation, to all eternity. But fince Man is acknowledged to be 
a neceſſary part of a general Syftem, complete in all its members, it is 
nonſenſe to talk of God's not meaning the particular Syftem should be further 
purfued, when that further purfuit is only to bring it to its natural period; 
fhort of which, it would remain unfinifhed, nay, unformed. 

He goes on. We know what wispom and power are. We know both 
intuitively, and by the help of our ſenſes, that fuch as we conceive them to be, 
Such they appear in tbe won ; and therefore we know demonftratively that Juch 
they are in the WORKER. 

And do we not know what coopwEss and justice are? And by the 
very fame means? Do we not intuitively, and by the kelp af our ſenſes 
know, that fuch as we conceive them to be, fuch they appear in the work, 
namely, in that conſtitution of things, which, his Lordfhip tells us, annexes 
happinefs to virtue, and miſery to vice? And may we not demonftratively 
collect from thence that fuch they are in the wonxzn ? fince this Con- 
Jhitution, his Lordfhip tells us again, is the effect of God's wit. On 
his own principles, therefore, applied to his own ftate of the reafoning a 
pofteriori, it appears, that God is of infinite goodnefi and juffice, as well as 
of infinite wifdom and power. 

But 
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But to give AvTHoniTY to his partial reafoning (the ufual fupport of 
all partialities), he makes Axaxagoras inftruct us, what we are to think of 
this matter. Should you afk Asaxagoras (fays he) what goodne/s is, or 
** fuflice? He might bid you, perhaps, turn your eyes inward, firft; 
4 then, furvey mankind; obferve the wants of individuals, the benefits of 
s fociety, and, from thefe particulars, frame the general notions of good- 
** nefs and juftice. He might go a ſtep further: and add, this is buman 
ce goodnefs and buman juſtice, fuch as we can comprehend, fuch as we can 
** exercife, and fuch as the fupreme mind has made it both our duty and 
*' intereft to exercife, by the conftitution of the human fyften, and by 
* the relations which arife in it: from all which our notions of goodne/s 
“and juſtice refult, and are compounded.” 

We know then, according to our mock Anaxagoras, what goodne/s and 
Juſtice are, as certainly as what Wifdom and Power are: Since this quater- 
nion of Attributes are all known by the fame means and by no other: 
we know both intuitively and by the help of our fenfes, that fuch as we con- 
ceive them to be, fuch they appear in the work. For he bids us turn our eyes 
inward; then furvey mankind; and laftly, obferve how reafon, from the 
conftitution of human nature, confirms our intuitive knowledge, and that 
which we gain by the help of our fenfes.—But what does all this fignify, 
if Anaxagoras or his Lordfhip be in an humour of concluding againft their 
own premiffes? Hear then how the ſpeech ends. Of divine goodne/s 
** and divine juftice, might this Philofopher conclude, I am uNABLE TO 
* FRAME ANY ADEQUATE NOTIONS *." What? Unable to frame thoſe 
notions which God, by his moral Conflitution, has put into our hands; and 
by the declaration of his wiLL has taught us to apply? Yes, he bids us 
conclude, that we are unable to frame any adequate notion of divine coop- 
NESS and jesTicE, and yet, on the force of the very fame reafoning, to 
conclude as fteadily, that we are able to frame an adequate. notion of divine 
WispoM and PowERR.— This old Philofepher, I fuppofe, was not brought 
in to be laughed at, like his drunken Church-Hexores +; yet, he plays 
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the fool to admiration —/Ve¢ po know, fays Anaxagoras, what Goodnefs 
and Juftice are : we know both intuitively, and by tbe belp of our fenfes, that 
ſuch as we conceive them to be, fuch they appear in the work ; and THERR- 
FORE we Do NOT KNOW that fuch they are in the WORKER. 

Might | be permitted to addrefs myfelf to this Renegado Sophift, I 
would fay,—Your brethren, the antient Philofophers, reafoned a pofteriori 
in this manner, Can you think there is wiydom and power in you, and 
none in your Maker ?"— By no means. They reafoned well—Let me 
afk you then, is there goodne/s and juſtice in you, and none in your Maker?” 
His anfwer, í fuppofe, would be the fame. But, prompted by his Lord- 
fhip, into whofe fervice he is now entered, he adds, That, from buman 
goodne/s and juſtice we cannot come to the nature of the divine. What 
fhould hinder us, I pray you? Isic not from our intuitive conception of 
our own wi/dom and power that we gain an adequate idea of God's? Are 
wifdom and power MORE PERFECT, as they are found in man, than goodne/s 
and juftice? If therefore the 1MPERFECTION of thefe attributes in Man 
hinder our acquiring an adequate idea of thofe in God, we can have no 
adequate idea of his wifdom and power: If the impeRFECTION does not 
hinder, then we may have an adequate idea of his goodne/s and juflice. 

But, the inference to God's power and wifdom, his Lordfhip fays, is 
fupported by what men fee of the effects of them, in his Works ; the 
order and harmony of the pbyfical Sytem, Do we not fee likewife the 
effects of God's goodne/s and juftice, in the order and harmony of the 
moral, in the happinefs that naturally attends virtue, and the mifery con- 
fequent on vice? And is not the moral Sytem as much God's Work, as 
the phrfical ? 

Thus, we fee, that by the very reafoning, his Lordfhip EMPLOYS to 
prove the natura attributes, and by the very method he prescriBEs to us 
for proving the moral attributes, we have demonftrated the mora/ with a 
precifion and a certainty, at leaft equal to the natural. His Lordfhip feems 
to have been aware of the event; and therefore when he had fet us at 
defiance, he tried to put the change upon us, under pretence of reminding 
us, that the moral attributes fhould be examined by, or applied to, tHE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD AND THE STAT E OF MANKIND IN 1T *. I had 
full as much reafon to be aware of his Lordfhip. And therefore in ſtating 
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the queftion, at my entrance on the fubject, I obviated this mifcrable 
Sophifm. I call it by no better name, becauſe it is not the conſtitulion of 
the world or the flate of mankind in it, but the CONSTITUTION OF THE 
MORAL SYSTEM, of the nature of Virtue and Vice as they naturally operate 
to produce happinefs and mifery, by which God's moral attributes are to 
be tried and aícertained. But this, which, by a fteady light, gives us an 
uniform view, he would have us turn from; to contemplate that obfcure, 
diſturbed, and fhifting fcene, the actual ftate of vice and virtue, of 
mifery and happinefs, amongít men. That is, he would have us con- 
clude concerning God's nature, not from his voLuwrARY CONSTITUTION 
of things, but from the sreacues in that Conftitution made by the abufe 
of man's free. will: which yet (when he is arguing for an equal providence) 
he again and again confeffes ought not to be charged upon God; and de- 
claims violently againſt the folly of thofe who impute the effects of that 
abufe to him. ‘Though here (in his various attempts to blot out the idea of 
God's moral attributes) he be full of the diforders of the moral Syftem, con- 
fidered as part of God's deſign. 

But fiace I have mentioned his arguments for an egual providence, I 
fhould be unjuft to my argument, if I concealed from the Reader, another 
of his contradictions, —He had Man's future State as well as God's moral 
attributes to throw out of the religious World; or, to {peak more pro- 
perly, he had RE 1010 to overturn, by taking away its very ESSENCE : 
and as the irregularitics in the prefent adminiftration of God's moral Pro- 
vidence ftood in the way of his firt attempt; and the confiflency of the 
moral Syftem itfelf in the way of the other; when he argues againſt a Fue 
TURE STATE, You would think there were no irregularities ; and when he 
argues againft the MORAL ATTRIBUTES, You would think there was no 
confiflency. 

We now come to his Lordfhip's particular objections againſt the moral 
attributes. One of them is that they are sounpgp. 

* They [the Divines] go further. As God is perfect, and man very 
** imperícét, they talk of his infinite. goodnefs and juſtice, as of his infinite 
** witdom and power; though the latter may preferve their nature without 
** any conccivable bounds, and the former muft ceafe to be what they are, 
“ unlefs we conceive them souNDED. Their nature implies neceffarily a 
cc limitation in the exerciſe of them. Thus then the moral attributes, ac- 
ce cording to this Theology, requires infiaitely more of God to man than 
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e men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, to exercife to one 
** another: greater profufion in beftowing benefits and rewards, greater 
** rigour in punifhing offences 9." 

You have here his Lordfhip's own words; and nothing Icfs could induce 
any one to think fo difadvantageoufly of this Philofopher of the firft head, 
as they neceflarily imply. Let us confider the premiſſes, and examine the 
inferences both implied and expreffed. 

He fays, 1. That the moral attributes are bounded; 2. That the natural 
are not bounded. Let us fee to what the firft propofition amounts; and 
how much truth there is in the fecond. 

1. ‘Lhe moral attributes are confidered by us as relative to intelligent 
creatures : The natural are not fo confidered, Thus, the goodneſs and 
juftice when relative to man, are greatly bounded ; a certain low degree of 
reward fuffices for his good; a certain low degree of puuifhment for his 
evil actions. Let God's goodnefs and juſtice reſpect a higher rank of in- 
telligent Beings, and they will be then /efs bounded; for greater rewards 
and punifhments will be required: and fo on, to the higheft rank of intel- 
ligent creatures. Yet as the higheſt is at infinite diftance from the Creator, 
the exercife of the moral attributes, as they bear relation to his intelligent 
creatures, muft be ftill bounded. 

2. His fecond propofition is, that she natural attributes are nct bounded, 
It is true, thefe cannot be confidered as relative to God's intelligent crea- 
tures ; yet fince, in their exercife, they muft be confidered as relative to 
his Creation at large; and fince Creation, however immenfe, is not infinite, 
the natural attributes fo confidered are not infinite: but if not infinite, they 
are bounded. There is no difference therefore, in the exercife of God's 
attributes, between the moral and the natural, fave only in the degree. 

But if we confider God's moral and natural attributes more abſtractedly, 
not as they are in the exer.ife, and relative to intelligent Beings, and to 
actual Creation, but as they are in his nature, then they are both un- 
bounded. I hus we fee his Lordfhip's notable diftin&tion is both imaginary 
and ufelefs. : 

However, lct us give him all he afks; and then fee what he will be able 
to infer from it. 
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1. His fir(t inference ſeems to be this: ** As the moral attributes are 
bounded, and not infinite like the natural, our idea of them muft be ob- 
ſeure and inadequate.” What! becaufe they are better adapted to human 
contemplation ? as things bounded certainly arc better adapted than things 
infinite. Our idea of fuch of God's attributes as bear relation to a Being. 
whofe nature and properties we know, namely man, muft needs be more 
adequate and better defined than the idea of fuch attributes as bear relation 
to Beings, whofe nature and properties we know not, namely the grofs of 
thole which make up the UNIVERSE. 

2. His other inference, is expreſſed in theſe words: Thus then the moral 
ettibutes, according to this Theology, requires infinitely more of God to man 
than men are able, or would be obliged if they were able, to exercife to one 
another, To fay, the moral attributes, according to Chriftian Theolcg:, 
or, as he is pleafed to call it, artificial Theology, requires INFINITELY 
more, is an extravagant hyperbole. To fay, it requies more, is true. And 
for this plain reafon : the relation between Creator and Creature is much 
more intimate than that, between Fellow-creaturcs; therefore the divine 
goodncfs is more abundant: The relation betwwen Lord and Servant is 
more appropriate than that between Fellow-fervants ; therefore the divine 
Jujlice is more fevere. And had it not been deemed too preſuming to refer 
his Lordſhip to Scripture for inftruétion (eſpecially in a matter where the 
abuſe of Scripture was chiefly intended) I might there have pointed to a 
Parable which would have fet him right: and has always kept artificial 
Theology, whatever he might think, from going wrong. But infinite, 
when applied to the exercife of a moral attribute in reference to Man, is 
his Lordfhip's nonfenfe, with due reverence be it ſpoken, not the nonfenje 
of artificial Divines. They were not ignorant, that the rule infrmiorem 
vel deteriorem partem: fequitur. confequentia, held as well in Mora/s as in 
Logic. Though God be infinite, man is finite; and therefore, with reſpect 
to man, the exertion of a moral attribute is finite, not infinite. His Lord- 
fhip himielf faw ſomething of this, as appears by his own words. Tbe 
nature of the moral attributes implies neceffavily a lintitation in the ufe of them. 
And why would he fuppofe, Divines could not fec as far into this matter 
as himfelf ? 

But if there be an error in artificial Theology he is as ſure, at one time or 
other, to efpoufe it; as he is rcady at all times to calumniate the Divine 
who holds it. Men, in thcir ill-advifed zeal to defend the Scripture doc- 
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trine of the Son’s Divinity, were not always ſufficiently careful in ſelecting 
their arguments. Amongft fuch as had perhaps been better let alone, 
they employcd this; That as man’s offence was againſt an infinite Being, 
it required an infinite fatisfaction; which none but fuch a Being could 
give. Now his Lordfhip, we fee, efpoufes this very principle to difcredit 
God's moral attributes, and the artificial Theology of Jefus Chrift ; which 
fpeaks, indeed, of infinite rewards; but not as matter of due, but of 
grace. 

As the being bounded is one of his Lordfhip's objections againft the 
moral attributes, fo the being merely nun An, is another. 

** After Dr. CLARKE (fays he) has repeated over and over, that all the 
*5 moral attributes are the fame in God as in our ideas; and that ke, who 
** denies them to be fo, may as well deny the divine pbyfícal attributes, 
** the Doctor infifts only on two of the former, on thofe of jufice and 
c gooduefs. lle was much in the right to contract the generality of his 
, aflcrtion. The abfurdity of afcribing Temperance, for inflance, or 
„ FORTITUDE, to God, would have been too grofs, and too vifible even to 
eyes that prejudice had blinded the moft. But that, of afcribing su/tice 
** and goodne/s to him, according to our notions of them, might be better 
* covered, and was enough for his purpofe, THOUGH NOT LESS REALLY 
‘ ABSURD *," 

Which fhall we moft admire : His Knowledge or his Ingenuity? Or fhall 
we follow the advice of his own Motto +, and Wonder at nothing ? 

When men contemplate what they call, moral virtue, or the attributes 
of Humanity, they divide them into two claffes, perfectly diftin& from 
one another. In the firt are comprized thoſe which belong to man under 
the idea of a free intelligent Being, fuch as goodnefs and jufice: in the 
fecond, thofe which belong to him under the idea of a creature of his 
own frail fpecies, fuch as temperance and fortitude. The firft belong to all 
free intelligent Beings; the latter, only to fuch a Being as man: The 
arife out of the nature of free intelligence, and fo are common to all: 
Thefe, from the imperfections of a very inferior creature, and fo are pecu- 
liar to Humanity ; for we eafily conceive a higher Order of free created 
Intelligences, in which the moral virtues of the fecond clafs have no place. 
They are fuperior to the impreffions of fear, and fo have no room to exert 
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S rtitude : They are removed from the temptation of excefs, and fo have no 
need to exerciſe temperance. Now when CLARKE, after other Divines, had faid 
that the mera! attributes are the fame in God as in our ideas, What Attributes 
could they poffibly mean but thofe of the frf claſt; thofe which belong 
to Beings under the idea of free Intelligences? Srepip as his Lordſhip 
is pleafed to make Divines, they could never blunder at fuch a rate as to 
conceive, that thole virtues or moral attributes, which proceed from the 
imperfection of the Creature, might belong in any manner to the Creator, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be all perfe. They held, with his Lordfhip, 
and they will hold without him, that the great God is infinitely wife and 
powerful. Were they then in any danger to give him temperance, which 
implied his being obnoxious to folly; or fortitude, which argued impui- 
Jawe? Infinite wifdom, therefore, and infinite power, exclude from God 
the very ideas of sempcrance and fortitude. But do infinite wifdom and 
infinite power exclude from God the ideas of goodne/s and juftice? On the 
contrary, his Lordſhip, as we fhall fce prefently, is reduced to the poor 
fhift of owning goodne/s and juſtice to be contained in infinite zwifdom and 
power ; after he had faid, as here he does, That the afcribing goodnefs and 
juſtice to God is NO LESS REALLY ABSURD than the af:ribing tempcrance and 
Sortitude to bim. 

But Crarke contracted the gencrality of the affertion to ferve a purpofe. 
I think he did: and for one of the beft purpofes in the world, that of 
COMMON sENSE. Had his I. ordſhip been pleafed to contract himfelf on 
the fame principle, he might have paffed, perhaps, for a greater Philofo- 
pher; though he had certainly been a lefs Writer. 

But then, if you afk, Ibat purpofe his Lordfhip had to ferve, when he 
ufed the equivocal word ALL, (which may fignify either a// of one kind, 
or all of every kind) where he obferves, Clarke holds, that ALL the moral 
attributes are the fame in God, &c? 1 anfwer, it was to give himfelf the 
poor pretence to fay, that Clarke afterwards contracted bis generality, or, in 
other words, that he contradicted himfelf. 

A third obje&ion againft the moral attributes is, That passions and 
AFFECTIONS mix with our goodnefs and juflice ; which therefore cannot be 
ſuppoſed to be she fame in kind with Gop's; though our wifdom and power, 
with which no paffions or affections mix, muft be the /ame in kind with. 
his.” 

Were 
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Were paffion and affection infeparable from human goodnefs and juſtice, 
the objection might feem to have fome force; indeed, not much even 
then. But how miferable muft the objection appear to thofe who fee, as 
all men may, that they are feparable ? Separable, I mean, in practice as 
well as fpeculation : (Of which we have at prefent * one great Example 
at leaft, in a high Tribunal where they fhine the moft.) So that the truc 
idea even of human goodnefs and juftice excludes all paffion and affection. 
What hinders then our rifing, from that idea, to Divine goodnefs and 
juftice, any more than our rifing, from the idea of human wifdom and 
power, to the Divine wifdom and power; and from perceiving, that as 
well the moral, as the natural attributes, are the fame in kind, both in 
God and man? 

But this is not all that may be fairly faid in favour of our adequate idea 
of God's moral attributes, when compared with the natural, For though 
PASSION mixes not with the human attributes of wifdom and power, yet 
ſomething elfe does, much more difficult to be feparated than paffion, from 
the human attributes of goodnefs and juftice, I mean the INSTRUMENTA. 
LITY OF MATTER. We can conceive nothing of buman power without 
the ufe of fuch an inſtrument: yet this, by his Lordfhip's own confeffion, 
does not hinder us from rifing from the idea of our own wifdom and power, 
to the wifdom and power of God ; nor from feeing that they are the fame 
in kind. Why then fhould the other foreign combination hinder us from 
fecing that goodneſs and juftice are the fame in kind ? 

Still, further. The MAxNzR of knowing in God, on which depends his 
natural attribute of wispoM, is confefledly different from what it is in 
man; and, at the fame time, is a thing of which we have no conception : 
yet this, according to his Lordfhip's account, does not hinder our attain- 
ing to an adequate idea of divine wifdom, though it rifes only from what 
we fee of the buman. 

How happens it then, that, in both thefe cafes, notwithftanding the 
foreign mixture of the in/frumentality of matter, and the manner of knowing, 
we attain an adequate idea of God's wifdom and power? His Lordfhip 
will tell you, it is by feparating what is foreign, from what is native to 
the ideas of wifdom and power. And fhall rot I have as much credit with 
my Reader, when I tell him, we acquire an adequate idea of God's good- ` 
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nefs and juſtice, by feparating from the idea of human goodneſs and juftice 
the foreign mixture of paffion and affection ? 

But his Lordfhip bas a greater quarrel than all this, with the moray 
ATTRIBUTES, They give rife to embarraſſed queftions, difhonourable to 
God, and mifchievous to Religion. 

** As they [the Divines} modeled God's government on a human plan, 
** fo they conceived his perfections, moral as well as phyfical, by human 
s ideas.—Thus God was faid to be the First coop : but then the general 
“ notion or abftract idea of this good was not only taken from human 
** goodnefs, but was confidered too with little or no other relation than to 
** man A queſtion arofe therefore on theſe hypothefes, How could evil 
** come into a fy/lem of which God was tbe author ?—this queftion made a 
s further hypothefis neceſſary; another firt God, another coeternal and 
*€ coequal principle was introduced to folve it; a f caufe of all evil, as the 
et other was of all good v. 

The falfe reprefentation of this fact I referve for another occafion: the 
falſe inference from it is what I now propofe to confider. 

His Lordthip fuppofes, that the notion of God's moral attributes gave 
birth to an infoluble queftion concerning tbe origin of evil; and that this 
occafioned the invention of the miichievous hy pothefis of the swo Principles. 
Who would have fufpected all this evil to arife from the first Goop ! 
Yet fo it was: And therefore the notion of fuch a coop muft be falf; or 
at leat, very Hurtſul. 

I. As to the firft, if his Lordfhip's inference be ight, it will unfettle all 
ufeful knowledge; becaufe there is no great principle, either in phyfics, or 
in natural Theology, but which, if we be not on our guard, and wife 
enough to ftop at the extent of our ideas, will lead us into inextricable 
difficulties : As one might inftance in a point that arifes out of both the 
Íciences, phyfics and morals together—The agreement between free-will and 
prefcience. This is a well-known cafe: And as his Lordfhip pretends to 
untie this knot, which hath fo long kept the learned world intangled, let 
us examine his great talents on what is worthy of them. ** Our ideas (fays 
** he) of divine intelligence and wifdom may be neither fan/a/fical nor 
** falfe, and yet God's MANNER of knowing may be fo different from ours, 
** that fore-knowledge, as we call it improperly in bim, may be conſiſtent 
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** with the contingency of events; although that which we call properly 
* fore-knowledge in ourfelves, be not fo v. 

I have two or threc remarks to make on thefe words. 

1, Our ideas of God's moral attributes, his goodne/s and juftice, he 
makes fantaftical and falfe, on account of difficulties arifing from them: 
yet God's natural attributes, his intelligence and wifdom, may, he fays, be 
neither fantaftical nor falfe, though a difficulty as great arifes from them ; 
namely, the apparent difcordancy between free-will and prefcience. 

2. My fecond remark is, that his folution is more fantaflic and falfe 
than the wildeſt chimera of School-metaphyfics. The difficulty in recon- 
ciling God's prefcience to man's free-will does not arife from our ignorance 
in God's MANNER OF KNOWING, but from God's ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE. 

5. My third remark is, that his Lordfhip, who is here fo penetrating, 
that he can cafily reconcile preſcience and free-will, is yet, in another place, 
fo cloudy, that he cannot fee how an “ equal providence and free agen) may 
* ftand together +.” 

4. My laft remark is (and it rifes out of the foregoing) that where 
Religion is not concerned, his L. ordſhip fees no difficulty in any part of the 
fyftem of Creation: But as toon as ever Religion appears, then difficulties 
flart up by dozens. Of this, take an inftance from, as it will lead us 
back to, the cafe in hand. Our ideas of God's moral attributes, he fays, 
muft needs be falfe, becaufe the conceiving of them by human goodnefs 
and juftice raiſes up the queftion of the origin of evil, confidered morally. 
Well. And does not the concciving of God's phyfical attributes, by hu- 
man wifdom and power, lead to the queftion of the origin of evil, con- 
fidered naturally? Yet our ideas of the phyfical attributes are neither 
falfe nor fantaflical. But to this, his Lordfhip replies, Evil, confidered 
naturally, is not real, but apparent only. Why fo? Becaufe it contributes 
to the greater good of the whole. May not the fame thing be faid of Evil, 
confidered morally? Nay, hath it not been actually faid, and proved too, 
on the fame principles? It follows then, that they are either both real, 
or both fantaftic. ` 

In a word, the truth is no more than this, Prefumptuous man knows 
not where to ftop : he would penetrate even to the Arcana of the Godhead : 

For Fools ruth in, where Angels fear to tread.” 


* Vol. V. p. 525. 
+ See my obſervations on this Propofed difficulty in the Appendix to the Fifth Book 
of the Divine Legation. 
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And this impious humour it was which gave birth to the abfurd hypothefis 
of Two PRINCIPLES. But is the folly to be charged upon our idca of the 
moral attributes? Ridiculous! We fee it's caufé is in vanity and felf-conceit : 
paffions that operate alike on all Syftems; and find materials to gratify 
their extravagance, equally in the pby/cal as in the moral attributes of the 
Deity. . 

II. As to his Lordſhip's fecond inference, that shis idea is at leaſt pro- 
ductive of much mifebie/, and therefore it would be better to have non^ at 
all; Let me obferve, that the idea of God's very exiftence is productive of 
much mifchief, even all che mifchiefs of Superftition. Is it therefore better 
to be without a God? Who befides his Lordfhip would fay fo* ? Why 
then fhould we think it better to be without the idea of the moral attributes, 
even though the evils it produced were neceſſary? But that is not the cafe. 
They are caſual only: the iffue of pride and prefumption ; which the idea 
of the moral attributes does not at all influence. 

III. However, thefe, if not hurtful, are usELEss; and this is his next 
cavil. ** Infinite wijdom and power (lays his Lordfhip) have made things 
** as they are: how goodne/s and juflice required they fhould be made is 
** neither coram judice, nor to any rational purpofe to enquire +.” To 
inquire how the univerfe of things foould be made, which refers to God's 
power and wifdom, ferves indeed to xo reafonable purpeſe. But to inquire 
concerning our own ftate and condition in this Univerfe, which refers to 
God's goodne/s and juflice, is either coram judice, or we were fent into 
the world to no purpoſe. His Lordfhip's fophiftry fcems to confound two 
things that plain fenfe hath always diflinguifhed; viz. our own bufinefs 
from otber men’s. When the King holds a Scffion of juftice, tis not for 
every Particular to inquire into all his meafures ; but every Parti- 
cular, who is fummoned to attend the Court, is much concerned to 
know how he himfelf fhall be dealt with. His Lordfhip, indeed, is 
ready to fay, We are not ſummoned; that is, we ate not accountable creatures. 
But this is begging the queftion. 

Again, to inquire, much more to prefcribe, bow things /bould be made, 
in any particular Syftem, has all the folly, prefumption, and impiety, 
which his Lordfhip charges upon it: Becaufe the Parts having a relation 


* He indeed fays, be bad rather be an Atheift than acknowledge tbe Chriftian Theology ; 
and we may believe him. See vol. iv. p. 34. 
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to the Whole, an all-wife Archite& makes them in conformity to that 
Whole, of which, we know nothing; and therefore our only conclufion 
fhould be, that the Part we do know, is conftituted for the beft. But it 
is another thing to fay (which is all that Divines have faid, how differently 
foever his Lordfhip is pleafed to reprefent the matter) that God will act 
equitably with his rational Creation, by diftributing good and evil to them 
according to their deferts; becaufe this does not depend upon any Whole, 
of which we know nothing, but on his attributes of goodnefs and juftice, 
of which, we know enough to determine with certainty concerning his 
‘final dealing with every rank of free and reafonable Beings. In this cafe 
to pafs our judgment is fo far from folly or impiety, that not to do it 
would be ftupidity or hypocrify. To call this proceeding, as his Lordthip 
does, the patching or botching up one Syftem with another, is a grofs 
miſrepreſentation. 

Ar LENGTH, he ends juft where he fet out, That we have no IDEAS of 
the moral attributes at all. Upon the whole matter (ſays he) we may 
* conclude fafely from error, and in direct oppoſition to CL An xk E, that 
c goodnefs and juſtice in God cannot be conceived, without manifeſt prefumpticts 
** and impiety, to be the fame as in the ideas we frame of thefe perfeclions when 
€ ave confider them in men, or when we reafon about them abftrattedly in them- 
*€ felves ; but that in the fupreme Governor of the World they are ſomething 
© TRANSCENDENT, and of which we cannot make any true judgment, nor 
“ argue with any certainty about them *." It was for jargon like this that 
a famous Schoolman got the name of the rRANscENDENT Doctor. Yet 
he allures us that he is juftified by the authority of St. PAUL and Dr. 
Barrow. Thefe two great Divines (fays he) are on my fide +. Two noble 

pporters, (it muft be confeffed) to his Lordthip’s Atchievements ! One 
thing I have obferved, which may be worth reflecting on—A ftrange pro- 
penfity i in FREs-THINKERS to miftake their enemies for their friends, and as 
flrange a propenfity i in the CLeray to miftake their friends for their enemies. 
This different turn is odd enough: and, at firft view, feems a little myfterious ; 
when, perhaps, there may be no more in it than this Free · thinkers have 
invented the trick, to amufe the Clergy, in order to raife their fufpicions, 
and excite their jealoufy againft their beft Friends: And, unhappily, the 
Clergy have, now and then, fallen into the ſnare. 


* Vol, V. p. 359 f Vol. V. p. 363. 
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But, after all, who would expect that she kather-drefing Pontiff of all 
men fhould have been thought worthy to fupport the frf Philofophy ! What 
has St. Paul done at laft to deferve this honour ? Why, in anſwer to the 
objections againft God's difpenfations in the religious World, the Apoftle, 
refers us, ** for intire fatisfaction, to the incomprehenſible wifdom of God, 
** who frequently in the courfe of his providence ordereth things in mc- 
** thods tranfcending our abilities to difcover-or to trace t.” This folution, 
which is here extolled for its great mode/fy, is referred to, in another place, 
for it's greater IMPUDENCE f. 

But St. Paul fays, we muſt bave recourſe to the incomprebenfible wifdom 
of God. In good time. But how does this prove that, in Paul's opinion, 
wc have no adequate idea of the moral attributes? Unleſs the quality of an 
Agent, and his acion, be one and the fame thing. 

Dr. Barrow, I prefume, will ftand his Lordfhip in no better ftead than 
St. Paul. „As the dealings of every wife man (ſays thc Doctor) are fome- 
** times founded upon maxims, and admit juftifications not obvious or pe- 
** netrable by vulgar conceit; fo may God act according to rules of wifdom 
** and juftice, which it may be quite impoffible by our faculties to appre- 
** hend, or with our means to defcry. As there are natural modes of Being 
** and operation, fo there may be prudential and moral modes of pro- 
ec ceeding, far above our reach, peculiar objects of divine wifdom not to 
cc be underftood by any creature, efpecially by creatures who ſtand in the 
cc loweft form of intelligence; one remove from beaſts. In fine, thofe 
te rules of equity and experience which we in our tranfactions with one 
** another do ufc, if they be applied to the dealings of God will be found 
very incongruous or deficient, the cafe being vaftly altered from that in- 
** finite diftance in nature and ftate between God and us, and from the 
** immenfe difference which his relations towards us have from our rela- 
« tions to one another $.” What now bas all this (which relates only to the 
incomprebenfible nature of Gud’s providence) to do with our inadequate ideas of 
bis moral attributes? At leaft, if his Lordfhip will contend, that the man 
who thinks God's providence incomprebenſible, muft needs think our ideas 
of his moral attributes inadequate, he muft go a ftep further, and confeís, 
that Barrow fuppofed our ideas of the natural attributes to be inadequate likc- 


This is the title with which he dignifies Saint PauL, in his IVth vol. p. 423. What 
Pity was it, his Lordfhip did not know that T/eedores had called him a downright Coszer. 
+ Vol. V. p. 360. $ Vol. III. p. 307. § Vol. V. p. 361, 363. 
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wife; for he puts both on the fame footing. As there are NATURAL modes 
of Being and operation (fays the Doctor), fo there may be prudential and 
MORAL modes proceeding far above our reach. But as this would be going 
too far; farther than the First PRI OSO HT will allow of, I fuppofe his 
Lordfhip would be content to give up this quotation from Barrow, as no- 
thing to the purpofe. 

AT Last, and when you would leaft expect it, Common-fenfe and Com- 
mon-fentiments return. And God's moral attributes, after much ado, are 
allowed to be in Nature. Where Religions (fays his Lordfhip) which 
sc pretend to be revealed, prevail, a new character of God's goodne/s arifes— 
** an artificial goodness which ftands often in the place of the NATURAL *.” 
And this, after he had fo often told us, that we have no adequate idea 
of any goodnefs at all. Well, but as aukwardly as God's natural goodaeji 
comes (and, in every fenfe) a paſteriori, yet it comes, and deſerves to be 
made welcome. All the knowledge (fays he) that God has given us 
* the means to acquire, and therefore all he defigned we fhould have of 
* his phyfical and ox al nature and attributes, is derived from bis works, and 
** from the TENOUR OF THAT PROVIDENCE by which he governs them f.“ 
You will obferve the words the tenour of that Providence! have de- 
tected the fophiftry of them before, where I have ftated the meaning of 
the terms, God’s works. I bid you obferve them now, to judge of the 
following climax (if I may ſo call it), or his walk down ſlairs. The wifdom 
c is not fo often difcernible by us [in God's works] as the power of God, 
** nor the goodne/s as the wiſdom . As fcanty and flender as the know- 
ledge is of God's moral attributes, which his Lordfhip here allows us to 
collect from his works, yet it flatly contradicts what his Syftem had ob- 
liged him over and over to maintain ; particularly in the following words— 
Of divine goodnefs and divine juflice (fays his Lordfhip in the perfon of 
Anaxagoras) I am unable to frame any adequate notions §, from God's works. 

This Mock-conceffion is again repeated, and as carefully guarded. 
de By natural Theology (fays his Lordfhip) we are taught to acknowledge 
** and adore the infinite wiſdom and power of God, which he has mani- 
** fefted to us in fome degree or other in every part, even the moft minute, 
* of his Creation. By that tco, we are taught to afcribe Goopness and 
“ justice to bim, wherever be intended we fbould fo afcribe them, that is, 


* Vol. V. p. 431. + Vol. V. p. 523, 524. 
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** wherever either his works, or the difpenfations of his providence, do as 
** NECESSARILY communicate thefe notions to our minds, as thofe of wif- 
*€ dom and power are communicated to us, in the whole extent of both *." 

What his Lordfhip would have you infer from this is, that we are xo 
WHERE taught to afcribe goodnefs and jujtice to God; fince the diſpenſa- 
tions of bis providence do No WHERE, in his Lordfhip's opinion, NECESSARILY 
communicate tbefe notions. But allow him his premifes, that neither God's 
Works nor Difpenfations do Necessary communicate to us the notions 
of God's goodnefs and juftice; Would his conclufion follow, that there- 
fore we are no where taught in thefe works and diſpenſations to afcribe thoſe 
attributes unto him? Suppofe thefe works and difpenfations did only Pro- 
BABLY communicate thefe notions to our minds; will not this probability 
teach us to afcribe goodnefs and juftice to him? God hath fo framed the 
conftitution of things, that man, throughout his whole condu& in life, 
fhould be neceffarily induced to form his judgment on appearances and 
probable arguments. Why then not in this, as well as the reft ? or rather, 
why not in this, above the reft? if fo be God indeed had not (as I have fhewn 
he hath) neceffarily communicated thefe notions —— But ftill, what is this 
to our adequate idea of the moral attributes, the point in queftion ? God's 
not neceffarily communicating, affects only the reality, not the precifion of the 
idea. All therefore we learn by the obfervation, which would thus put 
the change upon us, is, that his Lordfhip has a very ftrong inclination, 
that God fhould have neither goodnz/s nor ju/fice , fo far as they carry with 
them any DISPOSITION to reward or punih. For as to the Attributes them- 
ſelves, divefted of their confequences; and undifturbed by our impious 
IMITATION +, he has little or no quarrel with them. His Lordfhip cer- 
tainly never intended to seach the common Reader more of the fecrets of 
his Philofophy than what necessarity arifes from his profefions. But to 
make God treat Mankind in this manner, to communicate to their minds 
the appearance of Attributes which he has not, is drawing an image of the 
Deity from his Lordfhip's own likenefs; the very fault he fo much cen- 
fures in Divines. But if it muft needs be, that God is to be reprefented 
either after Them, or after his Lordfhip, I fhould chufe to have the 


* Vol. V. p. $27. 
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Clergy’s God, though made out of no better ftuff than ARTIFICIAL 
Tueorocy (becaufe this gives him both goodne/s and juftice), rather than his 
Lordthip’s God, which has neither; although compofed of the more re- 
fined materials of the rinsr PuiLosoruy. In the mean time, I will not 
deny but He may be right in what he fays, That men conceive of the 
Deity, more bumano ; and that his Lordfhip's God and the Clergy’s God 
are equally faithful copies of themfelves. 

In a word, if God teaches, whether clearly or obfcurely, he certainly in- 
tended, we ſhould learn. And what we get even by appearances, is real 
knowledge, upon his Lordfhip's own principles. For if Truts be, as he 
affures us it is, of fo precarious a nature as to take it's Being from our 
own Syftem, it muf be real as far as it appears. Our knowledge (fays 
** this great Philofopher) is fo dependent on our own fyftem, that a great 
e part of it would not be knowledge perhaps, but error in any other *.” 

It is thus he involves himfelf in perpetual contradictions : And it will be 
always thus, when men difpute (for believe they cannot +) againſt common 
notices, and the moft obvious truths; fuch as liberty of will; the certainty 
of knowledge; and this, which (I reckon) obtrudes itfelf upon us as forcibly 
as either, the MORAL ATTRIBUTES OF THE DEITY. 

But the game is now on foot, let us follow it clofe. We have unravelled 
him through all his windings; and we may foon expect to fee him take 
fhelter in the thick cover of God's incomprehenfible Nature; and rather 
than allow (more than in jeft) the moral attributes of the Deity, ready to 
refolve all his Attributes, both natural and moral, into one 1NDEFINITE 
PERFECTION. 

But foft. Not yet. We muft come to it by degrees and regular ad- 
vances. Firſt, the moral attributes are to be refolved into the natural. 

lf they [the natural and moral attributes] may be confidered 
** feparately, as we are apt to confider them; and if the LATTER, and every 
* thing we afcribe to thefe, are not to be RESOLVED rather into the 
* former ; into his infinite intelligence, wifdom, and power 1. Ait is yet, 
we fee, but a queſtion; and that only, whether the moral attributes are not 


* Vol. iii. p. 356. 
+ Hear what he himſelf fays of razze wirt. The free-will of man no one can deny he 
bas, without LYING, or renouncing bis intuitive knowledge. Vol. V. p. 406. 
$ Vol. V. p. 523, 524. 
to 
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to be refolved into the natural. In the next paffage the matter is deter- 
mined. **1 think (and what he thinks, he holds it but reafonable we 
* fhould all think) that the mora/ attributes of the fupreme Being are 
** abforbed in bis wifdom, that we fhould confider them only as different 
ec modifications of this phy/ical attribute *.” 

We are not yet near the top. However, before we go any higher, let 
us fet together his 1&cowsisrENCES, as they appear in this ſituation. Some- 
times the ideas of divine wifdom are better determined than thofe of divine 
goodne/s +: Sometimes we bave no ideas at all of divine goodnefs : And 
fometimes again (as in the place before us), the divine goodne/s is the fame 
as wifdom, and therefore, doubtlefs, notwithſtanding his Lordfhip) the idea 
of it as well defined. Now, of all thefe affertions, to which will he ftick? 
To which, do you afk? To none of them, longer than they will flick to 
him: And ftraggling, undifciplined Principles, picked up at adventures, 
are not apt to ftick long to any fide: As foon as they begin to incline to- 
wards the enemy, he has done with them.——Come, if you will needs have 
it, you fhall. The fecret is this. The attributes are mere NAMES; and 
there is an end of them. All that remains, worth fpeaking of, is one un- 
defined ETERNAL Reason: and fo the Farce concludes. 

** The moral ATTRrBUTEs (fays he) are barely Names that we give to 
* various manifeftations of the infinite wiſdom of one fimple uncompcunded 
** being §.” 

** Of divine goodnefs and divine juftice 1 am unable to frame any ade- 
cc quate notions; and inftead of conceiving fuch diftinét moral attributes in the 
ee fupreme Being, we ought, perbaps, to conceive nothing more than this, that 
* THERE ARE VARIOUS APPLICATIONS OF ONE ETERNAL REASON, WHICH 
** 1T BECOMES US LITTLE TO ANALYZE INTO ATTRIBUTES ||." 

To this miferable refuge is his Lordfhip reduced, to avoid DIVINE 
justice. But why, the Reader will fay, did he not {peak out at firft, and 
end his quarrel with the moral attributes at once ? Your humble fervant for 
that. Barefaced NATuRALIsM has no fuch charms as may make her re- 
ceived when and wherever fhe appears. There is need of much prepa- 
ration, and not a little difguife, before you can get her admitted even to 
what is called good company—-—But then, you will fay, after he had rc. 


* Vol. V. p. 335. + Vol. V. p. 341. 526. 1 Vol. IV. p. 116, 11;, 
§ Vol. V. p. 453. y Vol. IV. p. 117. 
folved 
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folved to fpeak out, Why did he ſtop again in his career; and, when his 
premiſſes are general againſt all attributes, his conclufion became particular, 
againfl the moral only ? Not without reafon, I affure you. He had need 
of the xatural attributes, to fct up againft the moral; and therefore had 
himfelf analyzed this eternal reafon into the fpecific attributes of wi/dom and 
power. But when he faw his Adverfaries might, by the fame way, ana- 
lyze it into goodnefs and juftice, he then thought fit to pick a quarrel with 
his own method: But it was to be done obliquely. And hence arifes all 
this embarrafs and tergiverfation. He would willingly, if his Readers 
would be fo fatisfied, analyze the eternal reafon into wifdom and power : 
but there he would ftop ; and leave the other fide of the eternal reafon, 
unanalyzed : and if goodneſ and fuſtice fhould chance to ſtart out, he has 
a trick to re/olve and abforb them into wifdom and power, as only different 
modifications of the pbyfical attributes, But if this fhould revolt his Readers, 
and they expect equal meafure ; then, rather than give them back the 
goodnefs and juftice which he has been at all this pains to profcribe, he will 
throw wifdom and power after them, and refolve all into the ONE ETERNAL 
REASON. 

Bafhful Naruratism has now thrown afide her Veil; and is, we fee, 
ready to face down and defy her Rival ; whom till now fhe was content to 
counterfeit. Give me leave, therefore, to reprefs this laft effort of her 
infolence and of his Lordfhip's fuperior Wifdom. He now tells us, ** that 
thefe pretended attributes, as they are commonly ſpeciſied, and diftin- 
guifhed into natural and moral, are a mere human fiction ; invented, by aid 
of analogy from the actions, paffions, and qualities obfervable in man: and 
that the fimple nature of Deity is one uniform perfection ; of which, In- 
finity being the bafe, we can have no diſtinct idea or conception.” 

To this I reply, that it is indeed true, that thefe fpecific attributes, from 
which we deduce all our knowledge of the nature and will of God, are 
formed on analogy, and bear relation to ourfelves. But then we fay fuch 
attributes are not on that account the lefs real or effential. The light of the 
Sun is not in the orb itfelf, what we fee it in the Rainzow. There it is one 
candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory: here we feparate it's Perfection 
into the various attributes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what elfe the 
fubtle optician fo nicely diftinguifhes. But ftill the olar light is not leſs 
real in the Rainbow, where it's rays become thus, untwifted, and each dif- 

fering 
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fering thread diftin€tly feen in its effect, than while they remained united and 
&ncorporated with one another in the Sun. Juft fo it is with the divine Nature: 
it is one fimple individual Perfection in the Godhead himfelf : but when re- 
fracted and divaricated, in paffing through the medium of the human 
mind, it becomes power, juftice, mercy ; which are all feparately and 
ADEQUATELY reprefented to the underftanding. But that his Lordihip fo 
frcquentlv difcards his own principles, I fhould hope he would fubmit to 
this illuftration, fince he owns that we fee tbe Deity in a reflected, not ina 
direct light v. 

It is a true light then, and not a falſe: and the knowledge which it 
conveys is real, not fantaftic : For mirrors are not wont to reflect the fpe- 
cies of the mind's vifions, but things exterior and ſubſtantial. To turn us, 
therefore, from God's attributes, (though the indirect, yet the well-defined, 
Image of him) becaufe they difcover ſomething to us we may not like, a 
HELL and a FUTURE JUDGMENT, to turn us, I fay, from thefe, to the 
undefined eternal reafon, is doing like certain French Philofophers, who, 
when they quarrelled with Newton’s Theory of light and colours, contrived 

"to break the Prifm by which it was demonftrated. 

And now, Reader, let me afk, Who is there that deferves the name of 
MAN, and will not own, that they are the MoRAL ATTRIBUTES of the Deity 
which make him AMIABLE; juft as the natural attributes make him re- 
vered ?—W hat is his Lordíhip's quarrel with the God of Moszs and Paur, 
but that he is made anamiable, and reprefented without goodnefs or juflice ? 
Their God, therefore, he exprefly tells us, /hall not be bis God +. Well 
then: He has his God to make. And who would not expect to find him, 
when made by fuch a Workman, a God of infinite goodnefs and juftice ? 
No fuch matter: Thefe qualities come not out of his Lordthip’s hands; fo, 
cannot enter into the compofition of hisGod: They are barely names that men 
give to various manifeflations of the infinite wifdom of one fimple uncompounded 
Being. The pretended want of them in the God of the Jews afforded his 
Lordfhip a commodious cavil; for he had Rezicion to remove out of 
his way: But when he came to erect Naruratism in it’s ftead, it had 
been very inconvenient to give them to his own Idol. 


* Vol. V. p. 524. 

+ “Can any man prefume to fay, that the God of Mofes or the God of Paul is the 
true God? &c.” Vol. V. p. 567. . 
Vol. I. Bbb Honeſt 
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Honeft Plutarch, though a Prieft, was as warm an enemy to Prrest- 
CRAFT as his Lordſhip. He derives all the evils of Superſtition from 
men’s not acquiring the idea of a God infinitely good and juf. And propofes 
this knowledge as the only cure for Superftition. This is confiftent. But 
what would the ancient World have thought of their Philofopher, had his 
remedy, after hunting for it through a hundred voima; been a God 
without any goodnefs and juftice at all? 

Nature tells us, that the thing moft defirable is the knowledge of a 
God whofe goodnefs and juftice gives to every man according to his works. 
His Lon psniP tells us, that Reason or NATURAL ReEticiov difcovers to 
us no fuch God. Now, if both fpeak truth, How much are we indebted 
to Revecation! Which, when natural Religion failed us, brings us to 
the knowledge of a God infinitely good and juft ; and gives us an adequate 
idea of thoſe attributes! I fay no more than his Lordfhip has confeffed.— 
Cbriſtianity, ſays he, Discovers the leve of God to man; bis infinite justice 
and coopNzss *. 

Is this a bleffing to be rejected? His Lordfhip has no room to fay fo, 
fince the difcovery is made in that very way, in which, upon his own Prin- 
ciples, it only could be made. He pretends, ** We have no other natural 
way of coming to the knowledge of God but from his works. By thefe, 
be Jays, we gain the idea of his phyfical attributes; and if there be any thing 
in his works which feems to contradi& thofe attributes, tis only ſeeming: 
For as men advance in the knowledge of nature, the difficulties vanifh. It 
is not fo, he fays, with regard to the moral attributes. There are fo many 
pbenonena which contradiet thefe, and occafion difficulties never to be 
cleared up, that they hinder us from acquiring an adequate idea of the 
moral attributes.” Now admitting all this to be true, (for generally, his 
Lordfhip’s affertions are fo extravagant, that they will not even admit a 
fuppofition of their truth, though it be only for argument's fake,) What 
does it effect but this, the giving additional credit to Revelation? The 
phyfical difficulties clear up as we advance in our knowledge of Nature, and 
we advance in propor. ion to our diligence and application. But the moral 
difficulties never clear up, becaufe they rife out of the Whole Sytem of God's 
moral difpenfation; which is involved in clouds and darknefs, impenetrable 
to mortal fight : and all the force of human wit alone will never be able to 


* Vol. V. p. 532. 
draw 
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draw the veil. The affiftance muft come from another quarter. It mutt 
come, if it comes at all, from the Author of the Difpenfation. Well; 
Revelation hath drawn this veil, and fo, removed the darknefs which ob- 
ſtructed our attaining an adequate idea of the moral attributes. Shall we 
yet fland out? And, when we are brought hither upon his Lordfhip's own 
principles, ftill with-hold our affent? Undoubtedly you mutt. Beware (fays 
he) of a pretended Revelation. Why fo? ** Becaufe the Religion of nature 
** is perfec and abfolute : and therefore Revelation can teach nothing but 
** what Religion hath already taught *." Strange: Why, Revelation teaches 
thofe moral attributes! which you, my Lord, own, sa/ural Religion does 
not teach Here we ftick. 

** Dic aliquem fodes, dic, Quintiliane, colorem : 

Haremus——” 


And here, we are like to ſtick. His Lordfhip leaves us in a Riddle. Will 
you have the ſolution? It is foolifh enough; as the folution of fuch kind of 
things generally are. But if the Reader hath kepthis good humour, which, 
I confetis, is difficult amidſt all thefe provocations of impiety, it is enough 
to make him laugh. I faid before, that his Lordſhip borrowed all his rea- 
foning againft Revelation, from fuch as Tindal, Toland, Collins, Chubb, 
and Morgan. This folemn argument particularly, of the PERFECTION OF 
NATURAL Reticton, and the ſuperſeded ufe of Revelation, he delivers to 
us juft as he found it in Tindal. Now Tindal, who pretended to hold 
that natural Religion taught both the moral attributes and a future fate, 
had fome pretence for faying that it was perfe? and abfolute. But what 
pretence has his Lordfhip to fay it after him, who holds that natural Re- 
ligion taught neither one nor the other ? The truth is, he refufed no arms 
againſt REvELATION ; and the too eager purfuit of this his old enemy 
through thick and thin has led him into many of thefe fcrapes. 

To fee his Lordfhip ufe TiuDAL's ARGUMENTS againft Revelation, and 
for the perfection of Natural Religion, along with his own priNCIPLES of no 
moral attributes and no future State, muft needs give the Reader a very un- 
common idea of his abilities: for the firft of thefe principles makes one 
entire abfurdity of all he borrows from Tindal againft Revelation; and the 
fecond takes away the very pretence for perfect-on in natural Religion. 


* Vol. V. p. 544 
B bb 2 His 
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His Lordthip’s friend, Swift, has fomewhere or other obferved, that no 
fubje& in all Literature but Religion could have advanced Tovanp and 
AsciLL into the cla(s of reputable Authors. Another of his friends fecms 
to think that no fubje& but Religion could have funk his Lordthip fo far 
below it: ir EVER Lorp BOLINGBROKE TRIFLES (fays Pope), ir WILL 
BE WHEN HE WRITES ON Divinity *. But fuch is the fate of Authors, 
when they chufe to write upon ſubjects for which they were not qualified 
either by nature or grace. For it is with authors as with Men : Who can 
gueſs which Veffel was made for bonour, and which for difbonour ? when fome- 
times, one and the fame is made for both. Even this choice Piece of the 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY, his Lordfhip's facred pages, is ready to be put to very 
different ufes, according to the different tempers in which they have found 
his few Admirers on the one fide, and the Public on the other; like the 
china Utenfil in the Dunctap, which one Hero ufed for a p—pot, and ano- 
ther carried home for his Head. piece. 


* Pope's Works, V. IX. Lett. iv. 


NOTES 


N O T E S 


ON THE SECOND BOOK. 


P. 135. [A]. Falla explains the word asSpuroguias by er hominibas 
ortos; and, I think, rightly. But our learned Stanley, in his notes to the 
Perfians of £fcbylus, underftands it otherwife : and that it rather fignifies 
bumana forma preditos. I ſuppoſe it appeared harfh to him, that any one 
could imagine the Gods had buman natures ; but the meaning is explained 
above. Yet the ingenious writer of the Letters concerning mythology, p. 217. 
fides with our country man, and underſtands asðpwropui; to fignify,—made 
like a man—or, of the fbape and figure of a man. But if we regard the literal 
meaning of the two fimples which make up this compound, we cannot 
avoid underſtanding it to fignify, being of man’s nature. How then does 
this learned writer ſupport his criticifm ? By a paflage from Hecatæus; 
who, on pretty much the fame occafion, uſes (as he ſuppoſes) dlpswosopgos, 
in the place of dXipexogvic and avOpwmcpéppos, he thinks, all will agree, mutt 
fignify, of tbc /bape and figure of a man. No, not if his own method of in- 
terpretation be right: for, if arb, (transferrred from the literal, to 
the figurative ſenſe) muft fignify of man's form, then aMpuripopore fo 
transferred, mutt fignify of man's nature. But it is not true, that Heca- 
tæus ules arne in the place of alperopei, The propofitions of He- 
rodotus and Hecatævs are different, and therefore we may well ſuppoſe 
thefe two words, in the predicate of each, to be different. Herodotus, 
{peaking of the Persians, fays, they had no ftatues of their Gods, becaufe 
they did not believe, with the Greeks, that the Gods had human natures 
[as0puxoguiasi. And Hecatæus, fpeaking of Moses, fays, he permitted no 
images of the Gods, becaufe he did not hold, with the Gentiles, that God 
had a buman form ¶ dd]. And their ufe of different words, as we 
fhall now fee, was with accuracy and difcernment ; for they were afferting 
different things, The queftion between the Perfians and the Greeks (who 

wore 
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worfhiped many gods in common) was, whether thefe Gods were partakers 
ef buman nature, d.,. ; that is, whether they were dead men deified. 
But the queftion between Mofes and the Gentiles, was, whether the God 
of the univerfe had a buman form, diger; not whether the gods bad 
buman natures; for thefe Gods, the Jews had nothing to do with; they 
worſhiped only the one God: and feveral of the Gentiles, who had fome 
knowledge of this one God, imagined he might have a buman form. So that 
we fee, the uſe of thefe two terms, on the fame occafion, is fo far from 
fhewing their fignification to be the fame, as the learned writer fuppofes, 
that the occafion demonſtrably fhews their fignification to be different. Let 
me only obferve, it appeared fo evident to Eufebius, that the cuſtom of 
making the ftatues of the Gods in buman form was an indication of their 
original from mortality, that he fays, $i vo asse AoyG» oa xal xixpalt, poe 
vera Gunny agiis, Swale dvdpas maplupav yuyovivas sds dg. Evavyf, apowape Be y. 
P. 157. [B]. This we are told by Jumblicbus: his words are, aiyfas roi- 
wy ws pert zx ptas T) walpdn ixaços wapalysrrcy, Vit. Pythag. 194. Kuſt. Ed. 
Dr. Bentley underftands them to fignify, that cvery one /bould uſe bis own 
mother-tongue. And, indeed, without reading the context, one could {care 
avoid giving this fenfe to the paffage. Vizzanius,—shat every one fhould 
ufe the mother-tongue of Crotona ; which was the Doric. Of thefe, the learned 
Critic fays, which is tbe true, perbaps all competent readers will not be of one 
mind, p. 386. But I believe there will be no great difference of opinions 
amongit thoíc who weigh the following reafons: 1. Jamblichus adds, 
vé yàp Fuigin sx d denH g; by which I underftand him to mean, that the 
Pythagoric ſe did not approve of a foreign or flranger diac. For if he 
meant, not the fect in general, but the particulars of which it was com- 
poſed, the feveral provincial Greeks who er.tered into it, no dialed could be 
called foreign to one or other of them: if he meant the Sect, which we 
may fuppofe had a diaie@ peculiar and confecrated to the Community, all, 
but that, was foreign to it; and the expreffion becomes proper and per- 
tinent. 2. Jamblichus, in the fame place, tells us, that Pythagoras valued 
the Doric above the other Greek Dialects, as mot agreeable to the laws of 
harmony, Ts» & Adgiav Adandov inapuoviay ih: Now having made the eſſence 
of the foul to be harmony, it was no wonder he fhould chufe a dialect, 
which he fuppofed approached neareft to its nature; that the mind and 
tongue might go together. 3. Pythagoras ſeems here to have imitated his 
matter 
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maftcr Orpheus, from whom, as we fhall fee hereafter, he borrowedtmuch 
ot his philofophy ; for Jamblichus tells us, that the old writings that went 
under the name of Orpheus, were compofed in Doric. 4. But, laftly, a 
patfage in Porphyry's Life of Pythago:as ſeems alone fufficient to deter- 
mine this matter : Porphyry giving the caufes of the decay of the Pythago- 
ric philofophy, affigns this for one, that sheir commentaries were written in 
Doric. Eri dia v8 xal và qifpaj abo, Supids ytfeteiar, p. 49. Kuft. Ed. This 
is the cleareft comment on the words in queſtion, and determines them to 
the fenfe contended for. One would wonder, indeed, that fo learned a 
Critic could take them in any other. But the fecret was this, Dr. Pentley 
having pretended to difcover, that Ocellus Lucanus did not write his 
book in the common dialect, as it is now extant, but in Doric; ( Differt. 
upon Phalaris, Sc. p. 47.) his adverfaries / Differt. examined, p. 54.) charge 
him with having ftolen this difcovery from sizzanius. This, Dr. Bentley 
flatly denies; (Differt. defended, p. 384.) But the only proof he gives of 
his innocence, is, that the Greek paffage, quoted above from Jamblichus, 
on which both he and Vizzanius had founded their difcoveries, is differently 
tranflated by them. The thing, as 1 faid it (fays the Dr) is thus; the 
% Pythagoreans enjoined all the Greeks that entered themſelves into the fo- 
** ciety, to ufe every man his mother tongue (ew XY da v3 S.) Ocellus, 
** therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, muft have writ in the Doric. This 
J took to be Jamblichus’s meaning. But Vizzanius has reprefented it 
** thus : that they enjoined all that came to them to ufe the mother-tongue 
** of Crotona, which was the Doric.—Whether Vizzaniys or I have hit 
“upon the true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps all competent readers 
will not be of a mind.” The diffidence of this conclufion would make 
one ſuſpect the Dr. was now convinced, that Vizzanius's was the right 
meaning. Yet, I will venture to fay, that the words of Jamblichus, as 
quoted by Pizzanius without the context, would have been underftood by 
every man, fkilled, as Dr. Bentley was, in Greek, in the different feníe he 
has given to them. From whence I conclude, that, when Dr. Bentley wrote 
his Differtation on Phalaris, he had feen the words of Jamblichus no where 
but in Fizzantus. 

P. 162. [C]. Some have affected not to underftand, where it is, in the 
foregoing paflage, that Zaleucus inculcates this doctrine. The place, 
methinks, was not hard to find: it is, where wicked men are bid 12 fet 

before 
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before themfelves the dreadful bour of death. For how ſhould a picture of 
this fcene allure men to virtue, or deter them from vice, but as it opens 
to them a view of thofe rewards and punifhments they are juft going to 
receive? Hence, too, we learn what thofe Popes and fears were, which 
Plutarch, in the paſſage p. 165, fays the ancient lawgivers impreffed upon 
the minds of the people, to keep up the awe and reverence of religion : 
for Plato affures us it was their general practice, to inculcate the diſtinction 
between foul and body; and to teach, that, at their feparation, the 
foul furvived the body; and this, fays he, we fhould believe upon their 
word, unlefs we would be thought to be out of our fenfes.—aigeiny ad 
xui re NOMOOETOTZI re drt Exem, dert ui warldxasiy agpors Prirnviase 
De Legg. lib. xi. But, in his next book, he informs us, more at large, 
why the ancient Lawgivers inculcated that diffinZion. It was, in order to 
build upon it the belief of a future flate of rewards and punifbments : for he 
fays, the Lawgivers were to be believed, when they teach the total dif- 
fcrence between foul and body, that the former is immortal, and that when 
it is on the point of departing for the regions of immortality (where it muft 
give an account of its condu& in the body) the good man will meet death 
with courage and conftancy, and the evil man with affright and terrour. 
And then takes occafion to mention the punifhments referved for the latter: 
wulbio hal FP id rg vopolira pwr rare Ma, xal Ayo dux» espada h vo wav 
dapper. rv I Sela dhv txaror Aus a baus ira, ivy» ixcropad puros, ward 
Dds danse drin dicovla réyon, xabdmep à vH ò wary , te ply dab 
SajjaMor, ry di xaxQ para Qouipiy— d ipairnpQo av xaxwy dH H, Uyiyyto tay 
Lila vdo ibad Bore De Legib. L. XII. T. II. pag. 959. A. B. C. Edit. 
H. Steph. fol. And here let me obferve, that Plato, in the words «à d- 
04 Sajjaos, &c. ſeems to have had the very paffage of Zaleucus in his 
eye, vela, wed superar d xap rãr, &c.——But this cavil had been 
obviated, Sect. I. of this Second Book, p. 127. 

P. 189. [D]. Paul Erneft Jablonfti, a learned German Divine, in his 
book called Pantheon /Egxptiorum, five de Diis eorum Commentarius, have 
ing taken it into his head, for fome reafon or other, to contend that the 
JEgyptian Gods were not dead men deified, thought rightly that this ac- 
count of the My4cries ftood in his way. Inter omnia argumenta (fays he) 
quibus utuntur viri docti, ad probandum, JEgyptios coluiffe homines, poft 
mortem divinis honoribus, donatos illud fine dubio primum meretur locum, 

quod 
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quod ex Mysreaiis Grecorum et ipforum quoque Ægyptiorum petitum 
eft. Obfervavit nempe Theologus Anglus præſtantiſſimus, omnique doce 
trinæ genere cultus, in Myfteriis Grecorum, hanc etiam initiatis doctrinam 
tradi confueviffe, Deos illos, quos vulgo adorarent omnes, re ipfa mortalcs 
extitiffe homines, idque teftimoniis quibufdam e CicERoNE perquam op- 
portune allatis demonſtraſſe, et extra omnem dubitationis aleam pofuiffe 
videtur. He then quotes this paſſage of the Tuſcular queflions, and the fol- 
lowing from the firt book, of the nature of the Gods: and thus proceeds 
Cui quidem loco ex priori, lux eft accendenda. Jubebantur ergo omnes, 
initiati Grecorum Myfteriis, credere Deos quos Gracia coleret cunctos, in 
lucem hanc aliquando editos fuiffe, inter homines vixiſſe et tandem mortem 
quoque oppetiiffe. All this is faid with the candour of a true fcholar. How 
unlike to that mifcrable chicane lately publifhed at home on this queftion! 
Where things are denied no lefs inconteftible than that two and two make 
four. However the learned Doctor Jablonſti muft not defert his Sytem., 
His firft evafion therefore of the force arifing from my account of the 
Myfterics is this, —— had reprefented them as the invention of Legiflators ; 
and had fhewn that it was the practice of ancient Lawgivers and Philo- 
fophers to teach ore doctrine openly and another fecretly. Having got me 
at this advantage, Who knows then, fays he, Whether thefe Inſtitutors 
of the Afyferies believed what they taught? But hear him in his own 
words “ At quæri non immerito poreft, fuerintne Legiflatores & Condi- 
tores Myfteriorum, de eo, quod credere volebant alios, ipfi certo perfuafi. 
Docere nos voluit ingeniofus ille Auctor, qui arcana Myfteriorum Eleufi- 
niorum nobis non fine fucceffu explicare conatus eft, Legiflatores et Phi- 
lofophos veteres permulta fuis inculcaffe, et vehementer commendaſſe, 
que credebant hominibus fore utilia, etiamfi ea reipſa judicarent effe falfa. 
Quid vetat nos credere. ex illorum numero fuiffe etiam doctrinam in Myferii; 
traditam de mortalibus ad honores divinos evectis——Prolegom. Sct. xii.— 
Nay Iknow of nothing that binders us from believing, but common fenice : 
Which affures us, that if thefe Men practiſed the method of the double 
dofrine, one fet of opinions taught publicly to all, and another fecretly to 
a few fele& Auditors, in whom they could particularly confide, the opi- 
nions belicved by them were certainly the latter, But he has another 
evafion, in fupport of his Syftem. Though the Grecian Myfleries taught 
the human nature of the National Gods, how docs it appear that the 
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Egyptian. Myfleries taught the fame? I anfwer, From the Grecian Myferies 
being borrowed from the Egyptian, and from a thoufand teftimonies be- 
fides; particularly from the famous tranfaction between Alexander the 
Great and Leo the Egyptian priet. This the learned W'riter conſiders as 
a fable, a very ready way of getting rid of difficulties which obſtruct our 
Syftems.—He endeavours to prove, that in the accounts which Minutius 
Felix and Athenagoras give of this matter, there were fome circumftances 
inconfiftent with the avowed hiftory of Alexander: and from thence he 
concludes —** Ita ad conftituendam illam Fabellam, mendaciis merifque 
figmentis opus erat.” Sect. xv. But if this be fufficient to convict the ad- 
venture of impoſture, the beft attefted facts of Antiquity will be in danger; 
fuch, for inftance, as the defeat of Julian’s impious purpofe to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerufalem ; to the true circumftances of which defeat, the Re- 
lators of it have added many very fabulous and abfurd. However he 
acknowleges, that if Alexander did write fuch a Letter to his mother, the 
Fa& will admit no further controverfy. But the Letter, he fays, was a 
forgery of fome indifcreet Chriftian Writers, who being notorious Trickſters, 
and at the fame time got into the general Opinion that the national Gods of 
the Pagans were dead men—what then? Eftne igitur mirum Tenebrionem 
nefcio quem, in eorum gratiam talem Alexandri Epiftolam confinxiffe, eam- 
que poftea certatim alios in ufum fuum convertile." Sed. xvi. Falſarys, 
of whatever time or profeffion, I fuppofe never forge but to fupply fome 
imaginary or real want. Thus thefe Chriftian Falfarys (as this learned 
weiter obferves) forged fome Sibylline Oracles and books of Hermes Trifme- 
gifius. But why did they fo? Becaufe they foolifhly imagined the Fairn 
wanted fome fupport from the Prophecies and doctrines of the Pagans 
themſelves. But with regard to the Opinion that their Gods were dead men 
deifed, the Prophane Writings of beft Authority were now full. Nothing 
therefore can be lefs founded than this fufpicion. His next argument 
againſt the authenticity of the Erisri xs is indeed a pleafant one. If, fays 
he, the ancient Philofophers had knowo any thing of this Epifie, their 
eternal difputations concerning the effence, nature and origine of the Egyp- 
tian Gods muft have been at an end. Si Epiflola illa, quam Patres 
laudant, genuina eflet, tum quæſtio de effentia, natura, & origine Deorum 
AEgyptiorum quz veteres Philofophos tantopere exercuit, fic decifa et pe- 


nitus finita fuiffet, ut nemini amplius dubium ſupereſſe potucrit.” Sc&. xvi. 
Did 
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Did not the ancient Philofophers difpute full as much concerning the 
Effence, nature and origin of the Grecian Gods? And yet this learned 
Writer confeffes that the Grecian Myfteries taught that they were dead men 
deified. He muft know little of the temper of the ancient Philofophers, 
who fuppofes that even an Oracce, whether without or within the walls 
of the Myfteries (for oracular Reſponſes were given there as well as at 
Delphi), could ftop them in the career of Difputation. Cicero ‘we know), 
who is the Reprefentative of them all, did not fuffer his knowlege of what 
the Eleufinian Myſteries taught, to debar him from advancing a hundred 
different tenets and conje&ures concerning the effence, nature and origin 
both of the Egyptian and Grecian Gops. 

But, continues the learned Doctor, ** none of the prophane Writers, 
Greek or Roman, ever mention this Epiftle.” ** Non certe videmus unquam 
aliquem ad hoc oraculum confugere, aut ejus vel leviffimam mentionem 
facere; non Varronem—non Ciceronem — non Diodorum Siculum—non 
Plutarchum”—Se&. xvi. Nothing indeed is more common, yet nothing 
is more fophiftical, than to argue againft a fact recorded by one fingle 
Ancient, or by one fet of Ancients, becaufe we cannot find it in any 
other. As if we had all Antiquity before us, and did not know that a 
few fragments only, of that rich Cargo remain, of the Wreck of Barba- 
tous Times. Befide, the filence (on this head) in thofe fragments we have 
gathered up, may be naturally accounted for. What the Aly/feries every 
where taught was fo well known to the Learned, from numerous and au- 
thentic teftimonies, concerning the Eleufinian and others, that it was nothing 
ftrange that neither Varro, Ciccro, nor Diodorus Siculus fhould take any 
particular notice of this EPisTLE. I do not put Plutarch into the number 
of the filent, becaufe the learned Dr. himfelf is forced to confefs that, in 
the opinion of fome learned men, this Ancient hath alluded to the Epiftie 
in queftion. The words of Plutarch quoted above run thus, Alexander in 
his Epiſtle to bis mother fays, that there were certain Oracular Myfleries imparted 
to bim, which, on bis return, be would communicate to ber under tbe fame ftal 
of Secrecy. Our learned Dr. thinks otherwife : and that what is faid, in the 
Epiflle quoted by Plutarch, means the refponfe of a Common Oracle; while 
the Epifile mentioned by the Chriftian Writers refers to what Alexander 
learnt in the Myfteries. ** Verum an dices, obfecro, hanc effe Epiftolam 
illam, quam Patres laudant ? Sed in hac agebatur de doctrinis Myflicis The- - 
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ologie /Egyptiorum, ante non auditis, in illa, Sermo tantum eft de divinitio- 
nibus et predi&lionibus fibi divinitus faclis," &c. Se xvi. This flender 
reafoning, is fpun out of his ignorance, that the words, pavlias dxcppiles, 
here ufed by Plutarch, can only fignify Oracles delivered in the celebration of 
the Myfteries. The cafe was this, The Hierophants of the Myfteries had 
by this time, to invite cuftom, erected their Oracles alfo, like to thofe at 
the other public Shrines of the Gods: Of which, an account is given elfe- 
where. 
P. 189. [E.] The words that follow, are, Quibus explicatis ad ratio- 
* nemque revocatis, rerum magis natura cognofcitur, quam Deorum." 
Which M. Pluche, in his Hifloire du Ciel, brings to prove, that the pur- 
pofe of the Myferies was not to explain the nature of the Gods; and 
tranflates thus, Quand ces myfteres font expliqués & ramenés à leur vrai 
** fens, il fe trouve que c'eft moins la nature des Dieux, qu'on nous y 
“ apprend, que la nature des chofes mêmes, ou des vérités dont nous avons 
** befoin.” P. 401. Hift. du Ciel, feconde edit. But had he attended to 
the difpute carried on in the dialogue, from whence thefe words of Cicero 
are quoted, he could hardly have thus grofly miftaken the fenfe of his au- 
thor. The reader has now the whole paffage before him ; in which it is 
faid, that Euhemerus taught the nature of the Gods ; that they were dead 
men deified : and in which, it is clearly enough intimated, that the Elu- 
fiian and Samotbracian Myfteries taught the fame doctrine, Yet, accord- 
ing to this tranflator, Tully immediately adds, that, when theſe My/- 
ec feries are explained and brought back to their true fenfe, it is found, 
** that not fo much the nature of the Gods is taught in them, as the nature 
*€ of things, or thofe truths which our wants require us to be inftructed in.” 
That is, the Myfteries did, and they did not teach the nature of the Gods. 
But it is not for fuch kind of prate that Ciccro has been fo long admired. 
The words, quibus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, &c. have a quite 
different meaning. Veileius, the Epicurean, had undertaken to explain 
the nature of the Gods. Cotta, the Academic, fhews, in his anſwer, that, 
under pretence of teaching the nature of the Gods, he, Velleius, took 
away all Religion ; juft as thofe did, who faid, the notion of the Gods was 
invented by Politicians, for the ufe of Society; juft as Prodicus Chius 
did, who faid, men made Gods of every thing they found beneficial to 
them ; juft as Euhemerus did, who faid, they were dead men deified : 
I fo bear 
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I forbear (fays Cotta) to fpeak of what is taught in the Myferies: and then 
follow the words in queftion: ** Quibus explicatis, ad rationemque revo- 
** catis, rerum magis natura cognofcitur quam deorum." That is, If 
* you will weigh (fays Cotta) and conſider all thefe opinions, fo like your 
* own, they will lead you to the knowledge, not of the nature of the 
** Gods, which you, Velleius, propofed to difcourfe of, but to the nature 
** of things, which is quite another confideration.” Or, in clearcr terms, 
it was, he tells us, Velleius's drift to bring men from Religion to Natu- 
ralifm. This obfervation is to the purpofe ; and fhews that Velleius had 
deviated from his argument. But what M. Pluche makes him fay, is to 
nobody's purpofe but his own. In a word, quibus explicatis, &c. relates 
to all that Cotta had faid of the Epicureans—of thofe who made religion 
the invention of Statefmen—of Prodicus Chius—of Euhemerus, and of the 
Myfteries. But M. Pluche makes it relate only to the My/&kries. It had 
hardly been worth while to mention this M. Pluche, had it not been evi- 
dent, that his purpofe in this interpretation of Cicero was to difguife the 
liberty he took of tranfcribing the general explanation of the MYSTERIES, 
as delivered in the firft edition of this volume, printed in 1738, into the 
fecond edition (for when he publifhed the fir, he knew nothing of the 
matter) of his book, called Hiflére du Ciel, printed 1741, without the 
leaft notice or acknowledgment. But for a further account of this piece of 
plagiarifm, I refer the reader to a difcourfe, intitled Od/:rvations fur l'ex- 
flication que M. P Abbé Pluche donne des myfteres & de la mytbologie des payens 
dans fon Hiftoire du Ciel, written with much judgment and folidity, by M. de 
Silhouette: who has intirely fubverted M. Pluche's fanciful fyftem, as 
well as proved, that he took his idea of the Myfferies from the Divine Le- 
gation, It is in the fifth differtation of a work, intitled Differtations fur 
Funion de la religion, de la morale, & de la politique. 

P. 193. [F.] Eusebius fays, Scripture tells us this, sro Ji xal of iel xa 
nuie d. dd euuei adyo And fo indeed it does even in the general tenor of its 
hiftory. But I am perfuaded this learned writer had his eye on fome par- 
ticular paffage; probably on the xlvth chapter of J/uiab, where the pro- 
phet, foretelling the conquefts of Cyrus, and the exaltation of his Empire, 
apoftrophizes the God of J/rael in this manner, Verily thou art a God THAT 
HIDEST THYSELF, O God of Ifrael, the Saviour, ver. 15. This was faid 
with great propriety of the Creator of all things, the fubject of the anop- 
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PHTA, or Secret, in all the Myferies throughout the Gentile World; and 
particularly of thofe of Mitbras, in that country which was the fcene of 
the prophecy. That this is the truc fenfe of this obfcure paffage, appears 
from the following words of the fame chapter, where God himfelf ad- 
dreffeth the Jewifh people: [have not /poken ix SECRET, IN A DARK PLACE 
of tbe earth: I faid not unto the feed of Jacob, Seek ye me ix VAIN, ver. 1g. 
This was faid, to fhew that he was taught amongſt them in a different way 
from that participation of his Nature to a few fele Gentiles, in their 
Myferies ; celebrated ix fecret, and in dark ſubterraneous places; which 
not being done in order to give him glory, by promoting his public and 
general worfhip, was done in vain. Theſe were the two places (explained 
by one another) which, I prefume, furnifhed Euſebius with his obfervation, 
That for tbe Hebrew people alone was referved the honour of being initiated 
into the knowledge of God the Creator of all Things, and of being inſtructed in 
the prat᷑tice of true piety toward: bim.—This naturally leads us to the ex- 
planation of thofe oracles of Apollo, quoted by Eufebius [ Prep. Evang. I. ix. 
c. x.) from Porphyry ; the fenfe of which neither thofe ancient writers, nor 
our Sir Jobn Marjbam, feem rightly to have underftood. The firft is in thefe 
Words, 

Airuvd yap ôs paxdpuv, N vt wondcr, 

XaAxodiros v «pura. diE wie 

"Arparilet di iaso abiepalei iyfeyavias, 

At wpdret ptpósuy ix’ dtp paki DD 

Oi v0 ivit; ddp NurdtidO aine. 
The Way to the Knowledge of the Divine Nature is extremely rugged, and of 
difficult Afcent. The Entrance is fecured by brazen gates, opening to the ad- 
* wenturer ; and the winding roads, to be paffed through, impofible to be de- 
feribed. Thefe, to the vaf benefit of mankind, were fin marked out by the 
Eoyprians. 

The fecond is as follows : 

Mave Xardaics copiay NAM nd’ dp ECpaton 

Avroylvetrce drants oaaao Odi» Git. 
True wifdom was the lot only of tte Cuarveans and Hesrews, who wor- 
Hip the Governor of the world, the felf-exiftent Deity, with pure and boly 
rites. 


Marfoam, 
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Marfham, foppofing after Euſebius, that the same THING was fpoken of 
in both the Oracles, fays, Certe nulla ef controverfia quin wi povagyios, de 
wnius regimine five de unico Deo, reverens fuerit & reCliffima Ebraorum, non 
item rella Egyptiorum exiflimatio, And again,—Verum Apollo parum fibi con- 
fians (Canon. Chron. p. 255, 256. edit. Fr.], becaufe in the one Oracle, 
the Egyptians are faid to be the frf ; and in the other, the Chaldeans and 
Hebrews the only People who knew the true God. But they are very con- 
fiſtent; they treat of piFPERENT THiNGS: The firft, of the Knowledge of 
the true God; and the fecond, of his public Worfbip. This appears by 
the different terms in which the Oracles are delivered: The Hebrews, 
whom the Oracle calls Chaldeans, were well known to be the ox/; people 
who publicly worſbiped the true God. But the knowledge of him being like- 
wife taught, though to few, all over the Gentile world, and only in the 
Myfteries, and the Myſteries coming, as we have fhewn, originally from 
Egypt, the Oracle fays, that the Egyptians firft taught men the knowledge of 
the divine Natures. But that it was in shis way, his words plainly inti- 
mate : 

Arfarid di foo ahi p tykSavias, 
which exactly defcribe the embarraffed and perplexed condition of the 
Initiated before they came to the participation of this knowledge. But 
when the fame Oracle {peaks of the Hebrews’ knowledge of God, he uſes a 
very different language, 
ib aS Gy dd, 

evidently reſpecting the calm and ſettled ſtate of public worſhip. I will 
only obferve, that the frights and terrors to which the initiated were ex- 
poſed, gave birth to all thofe metaphorical terms of Difficulty and Danger 
fo conſtantly employed by the Greek writers, whenever they fpeak of the 
Communication of the true God. 

P. 194. (G) What hath been faid will give light to a ftrange ftory told 
by Thucydides, Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos, Juftin, and others, of a debauch 
and night-ramble of Alcibiades, juft before his expedition to Syracuſe. 
In which, they fay, he revealed to, and acted over with, his companions, 
the Myfteries of Ceres: that he aſſumed the office of Hierepbant, and called 
fome of thofe he initiated Musas, and others, "Exéxla;: and that, laftly, they 
broke all the ftatues of Hermes. Theſe are mentioned by the Hiſtorians 
as diftinct actions, and unconnected with one another, But now we fee 
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their relation, and how one arofe from the other: for Alcibiades having 
revealed the origin of Polytheifm and the doctrine of the Unity to his 
companions, nothing was more natural than for men, heated with wine, to 
run forth, in a kind of religious fury, and break the ftatues of their idols, 
For, what he acted over, was the celebration of the greater myfteries, as 
appears from Plutarch’s calling them the Myfteries of Ceres, the prefiding 
in the greater, as Proſerpine preſided in the Ær; and from Alcibia- 
des's calling fome ‘Exéxla:, thc name of thofe who participated of the 
greater Myfteries. 

P. 201. LH] A criticifm of that very knowing and fagacious writer, 
Father Simon of the Oratory, will fhew the reader how groundlefs the 
fulpicions of learned men are concerning the genuineneſs of this Fragment. 
Father Simon imagines that Porphyry forged the hiftory of Sanchoniatho, 
under the name of a tranflation by Philo By blius; and conjectures that 
his purpofe in fo doing was to fupport Paganifin; by taking from it, its 
Mythology and Allegories, which the Chriftian writers perpetually objected 
to it. Il fe peut faire - pour repondre aux objections qu'on leur faifoit 
s de toutes parts, fur ce, que leur Theologie etoit une pure Mythologie— 
‘6 ils remonterent jufques aux tems qui avoient precedé les allegories & les 
c fictions des facrificateurs.” Bib. Crit. vol. I. p. 140. But this learned 
man totally miftakes the matter. The Chriftians objected to vulgar Paga- 
nifm, that the ftories told of their Gods, were immoral. To this their 
Priefts and Philofophers replied, that thefe ftories were only mythologic 
Allegories, which veiled all the great truths of Theology, Ethics, and Phyfics. 
The Chriftians faid, this could not be; for that the ftories of the Gods 
bud a /ubfantial foundation in fat, thefe Gods being only dead men deified, 
who, in life, had like paffions and infirmities with other mortals. For 
the truth of which they appealed to fuch writers as Sanchoniatho, who had 
given the Hiftrory both of their mortal and immortal ftations and condi- 
tions. How then could fo acute an adverfary as Porphyry, deeply en- 
gaged in this controverfy, fo far miftake the ftate of the queſtion, and 
grounds of his defence, as to forge a book in fupport of his caufe, which 
totally overthrew it? 

P. 206, (1) Some modern Critics think, with Theophilus, that Euheme- 
rus was rightly charged with ATHEISM; fome think, with Clemens Alex. 
that he was not. There is a circumftance in the cafe which feems to me 
decifive, and would incline one to conclude, concerning him, with the 
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generality of the Ancients: It is this, that the earlier policy of the N 
teries and the later of the Philoſopbers concurring to think it expedient for 
the fake of Religion to keep that truth a fecret which Euhemerus divulged, 
He who, by divulging it, overthrew Paganifm, and never troubled himfelf 
to fubftitute any other fcheme of Public Worthip in its room, might fairly 
be fuppofed to intend the deftruction of Religion in general. 

P. 209. (K) The celebrated French Poet, in a late work intituled, La 
Philofophie de l'Hiftoire, c. 37. Des Miſteres de Ceres Eleufine, hath 
done me the honour of giving his Reader an exact abridgement of all that 
is here faid on the ſubject of the Myſteries: not as collected from the Divine 
Legation, but as the refult of his own refearches in Antiquity; fave that 
when he fpeaks of the Sixth Book of Virgil, he fays: ** De tres favants 
** hommes ont prouvé que le fixiéme livre de l'Enéide n’cft que la peinture 
* de ce qui fe pratiquait dans ces ſpectacles (des Mifteres de Ceres Eleuſ.] 
* fi fecrets & fi renommés :" and when he fpeaks of the unity of the God- 
head revealed in thefe Myfteries he fays, ** Le favant Eveque Warburton, 
** quoique tres injufte dans plufieurs de fes decifions audacievfes, donne beau- 
** coup de force à tout ce que je viens de dire de la neceffité de cacher le 
** dogme de l'unité, &c." 

My audacious decifions, I ſuppoſe, are nothing elfe than my unmafking 
the ignorance and ill faith of thofe moderns, which he and his Colleague 
D'Alembert conftantly call THE PurLosorneRs, meaning thereby all kind 
of Unbelievers whatſoever. 

P. 210. [L] The common reading, in which all the MSS. agree, is, 
Quid mibi difpliceat, iuxockxrzs poetæ indicant comici, Victorius conjec- 
tured, that, inftead of innocentes, Tully wrote 1N NocTURNIS, which is 
certainly right. By the poete comici, 1 ſuppoſe, Cicero meant the writers 
of the xew ccMEDY, The abufes he hints at, as perpetrated in the 
Myfteries, were of a libidinous kind: which occafioned an intrigue proper 
for the new comedy. And we may fee by Fabricius's Notitia comicorum 
deperditorum, Bibl. Grac. lib. IT. cap. 22. how frequently the writers of 
the new comedy laid the ſcene of their plots in a religious feftival or 
Myfiery. Plautus, who copied from them, opens the fubje& of his /fulu- 
laria in thefe words, 

—— Senex 
Is adolefcentis illius eft avunculus, 
: Qui eam ftupravit no&u Cereris vigiliis. 
Vot. I. D d d P. 210. 
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P. 210. [M] By ile is here meant P. Clodius, the mortal enemy of 
Cicero. So that his reafoning ſeems to ftand thus“ I allow an exception 
for the Eleufinian myfteries, on account of their great ufe to civil life. 
But yet their celebration in the night is attended with ſlrange inconve- 
niencies, as appears from the comic poets. And had this liberty of cele- 
brating nocturnal rites by men and women promifcuoufly, as in the Eleu- 
finian Mifterics, been practifed in Rome, what enormities muft we believe 
fuch a one as Clodius would have committed, who contrived to violate 
the nocturnal rites of the coop coppzss, to which only women were ad- 
mitted?” For that the Grecian Myſteries were thus promifcuoufly cele- 
brated, appears from what Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis obferves of the purity 
of the early Roman worfhip ; where no nocturnal vigil (fays he) was kept 
promifcuoufly by men and women, in the celebration of their Myſteries. 
I duxawuxracpss i» poit Sear, cydpav etv v. 

P. 217. (N] After I had thus diftinguifhed, as here, and elfewhere (in 
my difcourfe on the Sixth Æneis and on the Golden Afs of Apuleius) the 
PURE from the corrupt Myſteries, the reader will be furprized at the 
following paffage of the very learned and candid Chancellor Maſbeim— 
** Pererudite non ita pridem, quanquam non tam femper feliciter quam 
ingeniofe, de Mysrerus difputavit Wilhelmus Warburtonus libro cele- 
berrimo, The Divine Legation of Mofes demonftrated.' Cenfet vir eru- 
ditiſſimus, ad humanarum mentium immortalitatem docendam omnia in- 
ftituta fuiffe Mysteria. Dederim, in nonnullis religionis illius, quam 
recta ratio tradit, precepta inculcata, & publicarum religionum vanitatem 
patefactam fuiffe: omnium vero banc rationem fuiffe, nunquam fibi perfua- 
debit, qui vel Baccut MysrER1A cogitaverit, que tefte Livio Romani ferre 
nolebant. De rebus Chriſtianorum ante Conftantinum M. Commentarii. Cap. i. 
Sect. 13. not. (***). But as to the pure and uncorrupt Myfteries of Bac- 
chus, authorized by the magiftrate, the learned Writer might have feen, 
p. 169, note (1), that Celfus exprefly affirms, even thefe taught a future 
ftate ; which truth his adverfary Origen confeſſes. 

P. 218. [Oj This fhort hiftorical dedu&ion of the rife and fall of the 
Myſteries will afford much light to the following paffage of St. Paul, fpeak- 
ing of the leaders and inſtructors of the Gentile world,—** So that they are 
“ without excufe : becaufe that suben they knew Cod, they glorified bim not 
* as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolifh heart was darkened. Profeſſing themſelves to be wife, 
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* they became fools : and changed the glory of tbe uncorruptible God into an 
image made like a corruptible man, and to birds and four. footed beafts, and 
** creeping things. Wherefore God gave them up to uncleanneſs, through 
** the lufts of their own hearts, to difhonour their own bodies between 
“ themfelves. Who changed the srutb of God into a lie, and worfhined 
“c and ferved the creature more than tbe Creator, who is bleffed for ever, 
„amen. For this caufe God gave them up anto vile affefions,” ee. 
Rom. i. 20, & feq, In thefe words, the holy apoftle evidently condemns 
the foolith policy of the Gentile fages, who, when they knew God (that is, 
difcovered God, as Paul intimates, by the light of nature) yet glorified 
bim not as God, by preaching him up to the people; but, carried away, in 
the vanity of their imagination, by a miſtaken principle of politics, that a 
vulgar knowledge of him would be injurious to fociety, fhut up his glory in 
their MYSTERIES, and gave the people, in exchange for an uncorruptible 
God, an image made like to corruptible man and birds, Ece Wherefore 
God, in punifhment for their thus turning bis truth into a lie, fuffered even 
their Aly/teries, which they erected (though on thefe wrong principles) for 
a fchool of virtue, to degenerate into an odious fink of vice and immora- 
lity ; giving them up unto all uncleanne/s and vile affections. That this was 
the apoftle’s mcaning, appears not only from the general tenor of the 
paflage, but from feveral particular expreffions; as where he fpeaks of 
changing the glory of God to birds, beafts, and creeping things: for this was 
the peculiar ſuperſtition of Egypt: and Egypt we have fhewn to be the 
firſt inventrefs of the Myfteries. Again, he fays, they worfhiped and ferved 
the creature more than tbe Creator, capa tov ea. This was ſtrictly true 
with regard to the MvsTER1ES : the Creator was there acknowledged by 
a ſmall and fele& number of the Participants; but the general and folemn 
worfhip even in thefe celebrations was to their national idols. In the 
oPEN worfhip of paganifm, either public or particular, it was not at all true, 
for there the crEarure was the fole object of adoration. 

P. 219. (P) What hath been faid above, fhews that M. Le Clerc hath 
gone into the other extreme of party prejudice, when he contends (Bibl. 
Univ. tom. vi. p. 73.) that the Myfteries were not corrupted at all. I can 
conceive no rcafon for fo violent a paradox, but as it favoured an accu- 
fation againſt the Fathers, who have much infifted on the corruption of 
them Les peres ont dit qu'on commettoit toute forte d’ordures dans ces 
* céremonics : mais quoi qu'ils difent, il n'eſt pas croiable que toute la 
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“ Grece, quelque corrompué qu'elle ait été, ait jamais-confenti que les 
“filles & les femmes fe proftituaflent dans les myfteres—Mais quelques 
* auteurs chrétiens n'ont fait aucune difficulté de dire mille chofes peu 
** conformes à la verité, pour diffamer le paganifme : de peur qu'il n'y 
* eût que les payensà qui ou pie reprocher leur calomnies,” Bibl. Univ. 
tom. vi. p. 120. 

P. 221. [Q] The reader will not be difpleafed to find here an exact 
account of this whole matter, extracted from a very curious differtation of 
If. Cafaubon, a great and unexceptionable writer, in his Sixteenth Exer- 
citation on the Annals of Baronius.—** Pii patres quum intelligerent, quo fa- 
cc cilius ad veritatis amorem corruptas fuperftitione mentes traducerent; & 
** verba. facrorum illorum quamplurima, in fuos ufus tranſtulerunt; & 
** cum doctrinæ vere capita aliquot fic tra&arunt, tum ritus etiam nonnullos 
** ejufmodi inftituerunt ; ut videantur cum Paulo dicere gentibus voluiffe, 
*€ & ayvonvies nobit, tara xalafyinroue da. Hinc igitur eft, quod facra- 
** menta patres apellarunt myſteria, putous, terilds, tertudour, ixoxlelas, five 
6 lat, reipas interdum etiam éplia, fed rarius: peculiariter vero 
cc euchariftiam ed» ready. Dicitur etiam antonomacite 70 uh, aut 
* numero multitudinis ra H Apud patres paffim de facra commu- 
*' nione leges gprs pupipiæ vel rò sizoppiloy hug; Gregorio Magno, mag- 
** num & pavendum yſterium. Muiista, in veterum monumentis ſæpe leges 
* pro ccena dominice fieri particeps; pi» pro ipfa actione; nis eft 
* facerdos, qui etiam dicitur é vcafeya» & ò iegolenesrse In liturgiis Grecis 
** & alibi etiam % Ad voilà, & & xpupia 14. inigo6G rwr, eft euchariſtia. 
* Quemadmodum autem gradus quidem in myfteriis paganicis fervati funt, 
** fic Dionyfius univerfam «v venray v ispepyiay, traditionem facramento- 
** rum diftinguit in tres actiones, qua & ritibus & temporibus erant divi- 
* fæ: prima eft gie, purgatio; altera pines, initiatio; tertia, ruin, 
- ** confummatio y quam & ire fepe nominat, Spem meliorem morien- 
** tibus attuliffe myfteria Attica dicebat paulo ante M. Tullius. — Patres 
*€ contra, certam falutem & vitam eternam Chrifti myſteria digne percipi- 
** entibus afferre, confirmabant: qui illa contemnerent, fervari non poffe: 
“s finem vero & fru&um ultimum facramentorum Siwew, deificationem, di- 
*! cere non dubitarunt , quum fcirent vanarum ſuperſtitionum auctores, 
** fuis epoptis eum honorem audere fpondere. Paſſim igitur legas apud 
Patres, ris igas pusaleyiac v sivas Nori, finem ſacramentorum effe, ut 
* qui vera fide illa perciperent, in futura vita dii evadant. Athanaſius 
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verbo Stereo. ba in eam rem cft ufus; quod mox ab eodem explicatur, 
** participatione fpritus conjungimur deitati. De ſymbolis facramentorum, 
** per que divinz ill ceremoniæ celebrar.tur, nihil attinet hoc loco dicere; 
** illud vero, quod eft & appellatur fidei ſymbolum, diverfi eft generis, & 
*' fidelibus teffere ufum preftat, per quam fe mutuo agnofcunt, qui pie- 
** tati facramento dixerunt ; cujufmodi tefferas fuiffe etiam in paganorum 
** myfteriis oftendimus. Formula illi in myfteriis peragendis ufurpate, 
** Procul efle profani, refpondet in liturgia hec per diaconos pronuntiari 
c folita; oso xalwxs'pavos wpocadile 5; Vel, Xe weprartire does ivipysj tios, oros abi los 
** omnes catecbumeni, foras difcedite, omnes poffiffi, omnes non initiati. Noctu 
* ritus multi in myfteriis peregebantur ; noctu etiam initiatio Chriftianorum 
** inchoabatur : Gaudentio nominatur /plendidifima nox vigiliarum. Quod 
autem dicebamus de filentio in facris opertaneis fervari a paginis folito, 
ce id inftitutum veteres chriftiani fic probarunt, ut religiofa ejus obferva- 
** tione myſtas omnes longe fuperarint. Quemadmodum igitur dicit 
** Seneca, ſanctiora facrorum folis initiatis fuiffe nota, & Jamblichus de 
** Philofophia Pythagoreorum in ra deff, qua efferri non poterant, & 
* sd ingopx, Que foras efferre jus erat; ita univerfam doctrinam chriftianam 
** veteres diftinguebant in ra ixgopa, id eft, ea que enuntiari apud omnes 
** poterant, & 14 arpia arcana temere non vulganda; +2 dH, inquit 
% Bafilius, cuwairss eè dt nolpala dnuwouiiler, dogmata filentio premuntur 3 
** preconia publicantur. Chryſoſtomus, de iis qui baptizantur pro mortuis: 
** Cupio quidem perſpicue rem dicere; fed propter non initiatos non audeo: bi 
“ interpretationem. reddunt nobis difficiliorem; dum nos cogunt, aut perſpicue 
* non dicere, aut arcana, que taceri debent, apud ipfos efferre. Atque ut 
** ige eher va fur dixerunt pagani, de iis qui arcana myſteriorum 
** evulgabant; ita dixit Dionyfius, Vide ne enunties, aut parum reverenter 
** babeus fana" fanclorum. Palim apud Auguftinum leges, Sacramentum 
** quod norunt fideles. In Johannem tract. xi. autem fic; Omnes catecbumeni 
st jam credunt. in nomine Chrifli, Sep Jesus NON SE CREDIT gis. Mox Ín- 
** terrogemus catechumenum, Manducas carnem filii bominis? nefiit quid dici- 
* mus. Iterum, Nefciuut. catechumeni quid accipiant. cbriſtiani: erubeſi ant 
* ergo quia neſciunt.“ But the worft part of the ſtory is fill behind, 
which the concluding words of the quotation will not fuffer me to pafs 
over in filence. Theſe Fathers ufed fo ſtrange a language, in fpeaking of 
the laft Supper, that it gave occafion to a corrupt and barbarous Church, in 
after-times, to ingraft upon it a doctrine more ſtupendouſiy abfurd and 
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blaſphemous than ever iffued from the mouth of a Pagan Prieft, What 
is further to be lamented in the affair is this, that the Fathers, who fo 
complaifantly ſuffered themſelves to be mifled by thefe My/teries, in their 
reprefentation of the Chriftian Faith, would not fuffer the Myſteries to fet 
then right in the meaning of a term frequently found in the New Tefta- 
ment, and borrowed from thofe Rites, namely the very word itfelf, Mys- 
TERY : which, amongft the men from whom it was taken, did not fignify 
the revealing of a thing incomprehenfible to human reafon; but the re- 
vealing of a thing kept hid, and fecreted, which yet, in its nature, was very 
plain and intelligible. 

P. 222. (R] Mr. Le Clerc owns, that Plutarch, Diodorus, and Theodo- 
ret, have all faid this; yet the better to fupport his fcheme in the inter- 
pretation of the hiftory of Ceres, he has thought fit to contradict them, 
but his reafon is very fingular:—'* C'étoit la coütume des payens de dire 
** que des divinitez étoient les mêmes, lors qu'ils avoient remarqué quelque 
ct legere reffemblance entre elles, duns la fauffe penfée cù ils etoient que les 
st plus grands de leurs dieux f’étoient fait connoítre dans toute la terre: au 
ce lieu qu'il n'y en avoit aucun qui ne fut roPIQyE, c'eft à dire particulier 
** à un lieu—On en trouvera divers exemples dans le petit traité De /a 
40 deefe de Syrie” Bibl. univ. tom. vi. p. 121. It is very true, that the 
Gods of the Pagans were local deities; but to think the Ancients could 
be ignorant of this, when it is from the nature and genius of Paganifm, as 
delivered by them, that we come to know it, is a very extraordinary 
conceit, Indeed the Moderns, poſſeſſed with their own ideas, were and 
are generally unattentive to this truth; and fo have committed many 
errors in their reafonings on the ſubject. But that principle of the inter- 
community of «werfbip in ancient paganifm (explained in another place) 
would have the fame effect in fpreading the worfhip, as if their Gods 
were univerfal and not local; which fhews the Ancients not miftaken in 
the point in queftion. Yet Mr. Lc Clerc, in another place, could fee that 
Aftarté was certainly Ifis, as Adonis was Oſiris; and this, merely from the 
fimilitude, or rather, identity of their ceremonies. 

Ibid. (S) There is a remarkable paffage in Syncellus relating to this 
fubje&, which hath been little underftood. This Writer ſpeaking, from 
Africanus, of the very early Egyptian King, Suphis, fays, $re« & xa 
TIEPIOITTHS i Sek tyre xad àv ipa» avviypada (Gov, This King was a Gontem- 
plator · F the Gods, and wrote a facred Book, The Reader may fee, by what 
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Sir J. Marfham hath faid on this paffage Can. Chron. p. 33. ] how much 
it wants explaining. What increafes the difficulty is the contrary account 
which Euſebius, in Syncellus, gives of this matter. He fays that bis 
King w. a Contemner of the Gods, and that on bis repentance be wrote a ſacred 
book ; $; uai TTIEPOITTHE iss Sede yiyonv, ws Ela gi durò v oiv cl Ua. 
fiov, Theſe obfcure and inconfiftent tracts of Hiffory can be only ex- 
plained and reconciled by what is here delivered concerning the My/eries 
(originally Egyptian) which had for their grand ſecreta or AHOPPHTA the 
detection of Polytheifm, and the doctrine of the firft Caufe. I regard 
therefore this paffage of Africanus, as a remarkable piece of hiftory, which 
conveys to us the memory of the firft Inſtitutor of the ANOPPHTA of the 
Myfteries, The term «ipoxl peculiar to thefe Rites, and the ispa BCN, 
the name of that book which was read to the Initiated, very much fup- 
port this interpretation. To which let me add this further circumftance :— 
Suphis, according to Marfham, died about forty years after Abraham. 
The Patriarch without queftion inftruéted the idolatrous Egyptians in the 
knowledge of the true God. Suphis therefore might take advantage of 
that knowledge (which he found amongft the priefts, with whom Abra- 
ham, as Damafcenus in Eufebius informs us, had many difputes and con- 
ferences about Religion) and apply it to this purpofe: And then Eufc- 
bius's account that Suphis was a contemner of the Gods will be fo far from 
giving us any trouble to reconcile it to Africanus's, who calls this fame 
Suphis a Contemplator of them, that they jointly tend to elucidate the 
general ſubject. For if Suphis inſtituted drops in his Myfleries, which 
expofed and difgraced Polytheifin, he certainly would be efteemed, by 
alt chofe who had heard it, as an AruEisr or Contemner of tbe Gods; the 
character given to all who oppofed Polytheifm both in the earlier and 
later times of Paganifm. Now Eufebius finding this charged upon Suphis, 
by the fame authority which fays he wrote a facred Book, not apprehending 
to what the thing referred, and not conceiving how a prophane man fhould 
be difpofed to write a facred Book or a Ritual of Worfhip, he tried to re- 
concile matters, by fuppofing that the Monarch repented of his impiety 
before he wrote his 00k. Laſtly, to confirm all that hath been here faid, 
we may obferve, that the mode of fpeech here ufed concerning Suphis, is 
the very fame which the Egyptian Chroniclers employ when they fpeak 
more plainly of the 1wiT1ATIONS of their fucceeding Kings. Jofephus 
from Manetho, fpeaking of Amenophis, hath a remarkable paſſage to 
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this purpoſe. net F ros iwdupacas Oii» re OEATHN, Gemip" Qpos de vav 
wo aurey HE uνz - diim Brio de riv ib du piv avro ‘Auenipn, calpo 
È la mec 6, Suing Ji. I. pacleoxnnivas poetus, xard Ts Coplay xoà wpóqsuciy Tey 
ice use By aviy rr Tow & en, Ors duvdetlas Grès IABIN, is xabapar azo 
ri Nen wal r RAMEY pinpas db r trv XH &xxca» womeutw, — ¶ Cont. Apion. 
l.i. c. 26.) ** He fays, that Amenophis defred to be made a Contemplator 
** of the Gods, as was Orus one of his Predeceſſors in the Kingdom: and 
** that he communicated this defire to his namefake Amenophis, the fon 
** of Papis, who, by his wifdom and prefcience of futurity, was undere 
c ftood to have participated of tbe Divine Nature. His namefake hereupon 
* told him that he might have the Privilege of ſceing the Gods, if he would 
** purge the whole country from leprous and anclean períons." We fee 
plainly that what was here defired by Amenophis, of his namefake, was 
an INITIATION. This fon of Papis appears to have been the HIEROPHANT 
of the Myfferies, and under that character celebrated for his kill in divin- 
ing. The requeft is enforced by the favour granted to his Predeceffor, 
Orus, as Eneas's requeft to the Sibyl, that he might vifit the infernal 
Regions, by the example of Orpheus, Hercules, &c. 
** Si potuit Manis arceffere conjugis Orpheus, &c." 
The propofed adventures are related in the high terms of feeing the Gods 
and vifiting the infernal Regions, agreeably to what has been, and will pre- 
fently be further explained concerning this fublime phrafeology, arifing 
partly from the high veneration paid to initiation into the Myſteries, and 
partly from the amazement occafioned by the Shews and the Machinery 
exhibited in the celebration of them. The Afpirant is required by his 
namefake the Hieropbant, to purify the land from the unclean, in confor- 
mity to thofe previous ceremonies of luftration which we have fhewn were 
to be performed before admiffion to the Myſteries. And now we fec of how 
little avail, to the fervice of infidelity, that Parallel is, which Sir J. Mar- 
fham has drawn between all thefe paſſages from Africanus and Manatho, 
and Mofes's Viſious of God at the Buſb and in the Mount. 
P. 231. [T] Ulyffes, in Homer, mentions both theſe forts in the fola 
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The word omen in its proper fenfe fignifies future rei fignum, quod ex fermone 
loquentis capitur. Tully fays, lib. i. Divin. ** Pythagorei non folum voces 
*¢ deorum obfervarunt, fed etiam hominum, qua vocant omina." This 
fort of omen was fuppofed to depend much upon the will of the perfon 
concerned in the event. Hence the phrafes accepit omen, arripuit. omen. 
This, as we fay, was its firft and proper fignification. It was afterwards 
applied to things, as well as words. So Paterculus, ſpeaking of the head 
df Sulpicius on the roſtrum, fays it was «elut omen imminentis profcriptionis. 
And Suetonius of Auguftus : ** Aufpicia quedam & omina pro certiffimis 
** obfervabat. Si mane fibi calceus perperam, ac finifter pro dextero in- 
** duceretur, ut dirum." It was ufed flill in a larger fenfe to fignify an 
augury, as by Tully, De Div. lib.i. 
Sic aquilz clarum firmavit Jupiter omes. 

And laftly, in the moft general fenfe of all, for a portent or prodigy in 
general, as in the place before us. 

P. 239. [U] The Etrufci feem to have had the fame cuftom, in which 
the public repofed its laft confidence. Livy tells us, that in the 444th 
year of Rome, when the affairs of this people were grown defperate by 
the repeated defeats of their armies, they had recourfe to the /ex facra, as 
their laft refuge. Of which the hiftorian gives this fuccin& and obfcure 
account, ad Vadimoniis lacum Etrufci lege ſacrata coacto exercitu, 
1 quum vir virum legiffet, quantis nunquam alias ante fimul copiis, fimul 
** animi; dimicarunt," &c. lib. ix. The commentators are at a lofs for 
the meaning of this /acred law, in raifing an army where every foldier was 
to chufe his fellow. I certainly think it to be the Inflitution in queftion : 
the Etrufci were defcended from the Pelafgi, and had afterwards civilized 
and polifhed themfelves by Grecian cuftoms, as one may well fuppofe 
from the character Livy gives of them in this book ! Cere educatus 
ec apud hofpites, Etrufcis inde literis eruditus erat: —habet autores, vulgo 
** tum Romanos pueros, ficut nunc Græcis, ita Etruſcis literis erudiri foii- 
* tos. But, in general, the giving a traditive original even to the moft 
charatteriftic cuftoms, is very fallacious. Manomer, who certainly 
did not sorrow from the ancient Grecian practices, yet eftablifhed the 
fame kind of Fraternity amongft his followers, in the firft year of the 
Hegira. See Abul-feda De vita Mabommedis, cap. 26. init. De Fraternita:e 
inflituta inter Moflemos. And, what is ftill more extraordinary, the Miſſion- 
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aries affure us, that it is one of the moft facred Inflitutions amongſt the 
warrior-nations of the free people in North America. Which, becaufe it 
fo exactly refembles the Grecian in all its circumftances, I hall give, as, I 
find it defcribed by one of their beft writers. Chacun parmi eux a un 
** ami à peu pres de fon age, auquel il s'attache, et qui s'attache à lui par 
* des liens indiffolubles. Deux hommes ainfi unis pour leur intérêt com- 
** mun, doivent tout faire & tout rifquer pour s'entr'aider, & fe fecourir 
* mutuellement : la mort méme, à ce qu'ils croyent, ne les fepare que pour un 
*5 tems: ils comptent bien de fe rejoindre-dans l'autre monde pour ne fe plus 
* quitter, perfuadés qu'ils y auront encore befoin l'un de l'autre. — On 
** ajoute, que ces amis, quand ils fe trouvent eloignés les uns des autres, 
c s'invoquent reciproquement dans les périls, ou ils fe recontrent ; ce 
** qu'il faut fans doute entendre de leurs genies tutslaires. Les PRESENS 
** font les noeuds de ces affociations, l'intérét & le befoin les fortifient; c'eft 
s un fecours fur lequel on peut prefque toujours compter. Quelques uns 
<s pretendent qu'ils s'y gliffe du defordre ; mais j'ai fujet de croire qu'au moiens 
** cela n'eft pas general." Journal d'un Voyage dans l'Amerique Septentrio- 
nale par le P. de Charlevoiz, tome vi. p. 14. 

P. 241. X] One can hardly account for that ftrange miftake of the 
Abbé Velly in his elegant Hiftory of France, where fpeaking of thefe 
fraternities in arms amongft the Northern Nations (for nature dictates the 
fame practice to all, in the fame circumftances), he fays—** On n'en trouve 
** AUCUN VESTIGE Chez ces fieres Republiques qui s'etoient attribué l'efprit 
** et la politeffe à l'exclufion de tout autre Peuple : mais elles font de toute 
** ancienneté chez les Nations Septentrionales, que la Grece et l'Italie 
s plutôt civilifées ont juge apropos de nommer Sauvages et. Barbares. 
Tom. v. p. 58. 

P. 244. ( Y] Hence the reader will be able to judge of the delicacy o 
tafte, and accuracy of difcernment, in a late Writer; who, in a book 
called Elements of Criticifm, corrects Virgil's want of judgement in this part 
of the Æneis, after having given inftances of defects full as notorious, in 
the Georgics.  ** An epifode in a narrative Poem (fays this Man of Tafte) 
** being, in effect, an Acceffory, demands not that ftri& union with the 
** principal fubje&, which is requifite betwixt a whole and its conftituent 
s“ parts. The relation, however, of Principal and Acceffory being pretty in- 


* timate, an Epifode Loos BLV connected with the principal ſubject will 
* never 
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** never be graceful. I GIVE FOR AN EXAMPLE the defcent of Encas into 
** Hell, which employs the Sixth Book of the Æncid. ‘Lhe Reader is xor 
* PREPARED for this important event. No CAUSE is ASSIGNED that can 
** make it appear NECESSARY, or even natural, to ſuſpend, for fo long a 
** time, the principal action,“ &c. &c. vol. I. p. 38.— Lhe Critic having 
told us that a firit? union is not required between the Principal and Acceffory, 
finds fault with the Accęſſory, that no cauſe is given to make it appear, 
that it is Necessary to the principal. However, I ought not to be too 
fevere on this great Critic, fince the Obfervation was certainly made on 
purpofe to recommend my interpretation of this defcent into Hell; which 
thews, if not the sec//fity, yet the infinite grace and beauty of this noble 
Acceffory, and the clofe and natural connexion it has with its Principal. 


P. 251. ! Z) But Servius, in his explanation of the branch, went upon 
the abfurd fuppofition that Æneas’s defcent into hell was the fame with 
that of Ulyffes, in Homer, a necromantic incantation by facrifice, to call up 
the fhadows of the dead. ** Ramus enim neceffe erat, ut & unius caufa 
*€ effet interitus, unde & ftatim mortem fubjungit Mifeni: & ad facra 
** Proferpinz accedere, nifi ſublato ramo non poterat. Inferos autem fub- 
* ire, hoc dicit facra celebrare Proferpinz." And again, ad ver. 149. 
«s Preterea jacet. exanimum tibi corpus amici. Ac fi diceret ; Eft & alia op- 
** portunitas defcendendi ad inferos, id eft, Proferpinz facra peragendi. 
** Duo enim horum facrorum genera fuiffe dicuntur; unum NEKYOMAN- 
* Træ, quod Lucanus exfequitur; & aliud sciowANTLA, id eft, divina- 
ce tionis per umbras; cia enim umbra eft, & pariz, vaticinium, quod in 
ce Homero, quem Virgilius jequitur, lectum eft." 

P. 252. [AA] The learned Selden, in his comment on the ninth book 
of Poly-olbion,. feems to approve the abſurd conjecture of P. Crinitus, that 
the golden-bougb fignifies mi/letoe : and would confirm it by that very reafon, 
which abfolutely overthrows it; viz. that Virgil compares it to the mifletoe: 
for it is contrary to all the rules of good writing, whether fimply figurative, 
or allegoric, to make the comparifon to tbe cover, the contents of tbe cover ; 
3 COMPARISON neceffarily implying, that the thing, to which another is 
compared, fhould be different from that other. 

P. 268. (BB) The very learned Mr. Dacier tranflates iv deff rec, dans 
les Myfleres , and this agreeably to his knowledge of antiquity. For aii 
was ufed by the ancients, to fignify not only the grand fecret taught in the 

Eee2 Myfteries, 
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Myferies, but the Myferies themfelves; as appears from innumerable 
places in their writings. Yet the celebrated French tranflator of Puffen- 
dorf's Law of Nature and Nations, lib. ii. cap. 4. $19. note (1), accufes 
him of not underftanding his author : ** Mr. Dacier fait dire à Platon quc 
Fon tenoit tous les jours ces difcours au peuple dans les ceremonies & dans 
* les Myfteres. Il ſeroit à foohaiter qu'il edt allégué quelque autorité pour 
** etablir un fait fi remarquable. - Mais il s'agit ici manifeſtement des in- 
** ſtructions fecrétes que les Pythagoriciens domioient à leurs initiez, & 
** Jefquelles ils decouvroient les raifons les plus abftrufes, & les plus par- 
** ticuliers des dogmes de leur philofophie. Ces inſtructions cachées s'ap- 
*« pelloient a Ce que Platon dit un peu auparavant de Philolaus, 
** philofophe Pythagoricien, ne permit pas de douter que la raiſon, qu'ik 
** rapporte ici comme trop abftrufe & difficile à comprendre, ne foit celle 
* que donnoient les Pythagoriciens.” He fays, it were to be wifbed Dacier 
bad fome authority for fo remarkable a fact. We hath this very paſſage, 
which is fufficient ; for the word &xejwa can mean no other than the 
Myfleries. But thoſe who want further authority, may have enough of it, 
in the nature and end of the Myfleries, as explained above.—He fays, ** It 
* is evident, Plato is here talking of the fecret inftructions which the 
* Pythagoreans gave to their Initiated, in which they difcovered their 
** moft abftrufe and particular doctrines. This cannot be fo, for a very 
plain reafon. The philofophy of the Pythagoreans, like that of the other 
fects, was divided into the exoteric and efoteric ; the open, taught to all; and 
the /ecret, taught to a fele& number. But the impiety of fuicide was in the 
firft clafs, as a doctrine ferviceable to fociety : ** Vetatque Pythagoras in- 
** jufu imperatoris, id eft, Dei, de prefidio & ftatione vite decedere," 
fays Tully, in his book Of old age; who, in his Dream of Scipio, written 
in the exoteric way, condemns ſuicide for the very fame reafon ; but in an 
epiſtle to a particular friend, which certainly was of the ¢/oteric kind, he 
approves of it; ** Ceteri quidem, Pompeius, Lentulus tuus, Scipio, Afra- 
“ nius, foede perierunt. At Cato PRucCLARE. Jam iftuc quidem, cum 
“ volemus, licebit." lib. ix. ep. 18. It could not be, therefore, that the 
‘impiety of fuicide fhould be reckoned amongſt the éxopgsla of philofophy, 
fince it was one of their popular doctrines. But this will be fuller feen, 
when we come to {peak of the philofophers, in the next book. Mr. Bar- 
beyrac concludes, that, as Plato had ſpoken of Phifolaus a little before, 


s it cannot be doubted but that he fpeaks of the reaſon againſt /uicide, 
. ae as 
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** as a doctrine of the Pythagorean philofophy.” What has been faid 
above, utterly excludes this interpretation. But though it did not, there 
is nothing in the context which fhews, Plato thought of Philolaus in this 
place. It is allowed, this was a doctrine of the Pythagoric ſchool, though 
not of the efoteric kind. The My/leries, and that School, held a number of 
things in common ; this has been fhewn, in part, already : and when we 
come to fpeak of Pythagoras, it will be fecn how it happened. 

P. 269. [CC] We may well judge it to be fo, when we find it amongſt 
the Cuixzsk (fee M. Polo. lib. ii. cap. 28.) and the Arastans, the two 
people leaft corrupted by foreign manners, and the vicious cuftoms of more 
— civilized nations. The Arabians, particularly, living much in a ftate of 
nature, where mens wants are few, and confequently where there is finall 
temptation to this unnatural crime, yet were become fo prone to it, that 
their lawgiver Mahomet found it neceffary to exact an oath of the Ara- 
bian women, not to deftroy their children. The form of this oath is given 
us by Gagnier, in his notes on Abel-feda’s Life of Mabomet, and it is in 
thefe words; Ne deo rem ullam affocient ; ne furentur; ne fornicen- 
* tur; NE LIBEROS SUOS OCCIDANT [metu paupertatis uti habetur, Sur 
** vi. v. 151. ] neque inobedientes fint Apoftolo Dei, in eo quod juftum eft.” 
P. 41. n. (a). 

P. 270. (DD? The Egyptian laws were faid to have been of Ifis’s own 
appointment, This will fhew us with what judgment and addrefs Ovid has 
told the tale of Lidgus the Cretan, in his Metamorphofis; (of the nature 
and art of which Work more will be obferved hereafter.) Lidgus (in the 
ixth book, fab. 12.) is reprefented as commanding his pregnant wife, 
Telethufa, to deftroy the expected infant, if it proved a female. Yet is 
this Cretan thus characterized, 

vita fidefque 
Inculpata fuit-—— 


in a word, juft fuch another as Terence’s man of univerfal benevolence, 
(mentioned above) the Author of the famous maxim, Lomo fum, bumani 
nihil a ne alienum puto, and of the very fame command of infanticide to 
his Wife; who for not obeying it is reckoned by him, amongft thofe, qui 
meque jus neque bonum atque equum ſciunt. Telethuſa, however, as come 
mon as fuch a command was, and as indifferent as it was efteemed, is much 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of falling into the cruel fituation of being 

obliged 
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obliged to execute it. In this diftrefs Ifis appears to her in a dream, pro- 
mifes her affiftance, and orders her to deceive her hufband, and bring up 
whatever the Gods fhould fend : 


Pone graves curas, mandataque falle mariti ; 
Nec dubita, cum te partu Lucina levárit, 
Tollere quicquid erit—— 


Ovid's moral of his tale is this, ** That Egypt had oppofed very wife and 
** humane laws to the horrid practice of InFANTICIDE, now become ge- 
“ neral, and continuing unchecked by all other civil inftitutions.” 

P. 309. (EE). On what is here faid concerning the Character of Emi- 
lianus the moft learned Chancellor Mofheim obferves as follows: ** Plato- 
nicis Chriftianam Religionem aftu fubvertere ſtudentibus, APuLEiUM non ita 
pridem addidit vir ingenio æque magnus atque doctrina, Guil. Warburtonus 
in Denionſtratione divine Legationis Mofis. Hunc enim in notiffima illa de aureo 
Afino fabula feu Metamorpbofi id egiffe putat, ut Myferia Deorum fumma 
virtute ad ſanandas & purgandas hominum mentes effe praedita, facrifque 
Chriftianis idcirco longe anteferenda, demonftraret, hominem nempe im- 
primis fuperftitiofum, Chriſtianiſque et publico Sectæ, quam probabat, & 
privato nomine inimicum. Obfervavit Vir egregius qua eft fagacitate, 
rerumque veterum peritia, in Apuleio nonnulla nemini ante ipfum obfer- 
vata : in quibus id placet maxime, quod Licintum AEMILIANUM, qui Aru- 
LriuM apud Africe Proconful Magie accufaverat Cu&isr1ANUM fuiffe ex 
Apologia, que extat, accufati, non fine magna veri fpecie fufpicatur. De 
confilio vero Fabule de Afino, quod commentationem Myferiorum et Chrif- 
tianæ Religionis contemtionem vir dectiſſimus effe conjicit, dubitare mihi 
liceat, quum nihil afferri videam ex ea, quod difficulter in aliam par- 
tem accipi poffit." De rebus Chrift. ante Conftant. M. Commentarii Seculum 
tert, Sect. 21. not. (%) The Englifh of which conclufion amounts to 
this, ** That another interpretation might be given of the Golden Aſi. I 
believe fo, It might be fhewn to contain a proceſs for the difcovery of 
the Pbilaſopher s Stone. And a certain German Chymiſt, if I be not mif- 
taken, has extracted this fecret out of the Fable. 


E as CONTI- 
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SECT. V. 


ITH ERTO we have fhewn the Magiftrate’s care in PRoPA- 

GATING the belief of a God—of his Providence over human 
affairs—and of the way in which that Providence is chiefly dif- 
penſed; namely, by rewards and punifhments in a future fate. 
Thefe things make the eflence of Religion, and compofe the body 
of it. 

His next care was for the support of Religion, fo propagated. 
And this was done by uNiT1iNG it to the State, taking it under 
the civil prote&ion, and giving it the rights and privileges of an 
ESTABLISHMENT. Accordingly we find that all ftates and people, 
in the ancient world, had an EsTABLISHED RELIGION ; which was 
under the more immediate protection of the civil Magiftrate, in con- 
tradiftinétion to thofe which were only TOLERATED. 

How clofe thefe two Interefts were united in the Egyptian Poli- 
cy, is well known to all acquainted with Antiquity. Nor were the 
politeft Republics lefs folicitous for the common interefts of the 
two Societies, than that fage and powerful Monarchy (the nurfe 
of arts and virtue) as we fhall fee hereafter, in the condu& both of 
Rome and Athens, for the fupport and prefervation of the ¢fablifhed 
worfhip. 

But 
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But an gfabliſbed Religion is the voice of Nature; and not con- 
fined to certain ages, people, or religions. That great voyager 
and fenfible obferver of men and manners, J. Baptifte Tavernier, 
{peaking of the kingdom of Tunquin, thus delivers himfelf con- 
cerning this univerfal policy, as he faw it practiſed, in his time, 
both in the Eaft and Weft: ] come now to the political defcrip- 
** tion of this kingdom, under which I comprehend the religion, 
** which is, almeſt every where, in concert with the civil government, 
s: for the mutual fupport of one another *. 

That the Magiftrate ¢fablifbed Religion, united it to the State, 
and took it into his immediate protection for the fake of civil Soci- 
ety, cannot be queftioned ; the advantages to Government being ſo 
apparent. 

But the neceffity of this union for procuring thofe advantages, 
as likewife the number and extent of them, are not fo eaſily un- 
derftood. Nor indeed can they be underftood without a perfe& 
knowledge of the nature of an ESTABLISHED RELIGION, and of 
thofe principles of equity, on which it arifeth. But as this mafter- 
piece of human policy hath been of late, though but of late, called 
in queftion, after having from the firft inftitution of Society, even 
to the prefent age, been univerfally practiſed by the Magiſtrate, 
and as univerfally approved by philofophers and divines; and as our 
queftion is the condu& of Lawgivers, and legitimate Magiftrates, 
whofe inftitutions are to be defended on the rules of reafon and 
equity; not of Tyrants, who fet themfelves above both; it will 
not be improper to examine this matter to the bottom; efpecially 
as the enquiry is fo neceffary to a pei ect knowledge of the civil 
advantages, refulting from an gflabliſped religion. 

We muft at prefent then lay afide our ideas of the ancient modes 
of civil and religious focieties ; and fearch what they are in them- 
felves, by nature; and thence deduce the inftitution in queftion. 


* Je viens à la defcription politique de ce royaume, dans laquelle je comprens la 
religi n, qui eft fre ue en tous liens de concert avec le gouvernement civil pour l'appuy reciproque 
de Pun et de l'autre, Relation nouvelle du Royaume de Tunquin, c. x. à la fin. f 

I fhall 
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I thali do this in as few words as poffible ; and refer thofe, who 
defire a fuller account of this matter, to a feparate difcourfe, in- 
tituled, THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

In the beginning of the firft book, where we fpeak of the origin 
of civil Society, the reader may remember we have fhewn the 
natural deficiency of its plan; and how the influence and ſanction 
of Religion only can fupply that defe&. 

Religion then being proved neceſſary to Society; that it ſhould 
be fo uſed and applied, and in the beit way, and to moft advan- 
tage, needs no proof. For it is as inftinétive in our nature to 
improve, as to inveftigate and purfue Good: and with regard to 
the improvement of this in queftion, there is fpecial reafon why it 
fhould be ftudied. For the experience of every place and age in- 
forms us, that the coactivity of civil Laws and Religion, is little 
enough to keep men from running into diforder and mutual 
violence. 

But this improvement is the effe& of art and contrivance. For 
all natural Good, every thing conſtitutionally beneficial to man, 
needs man's induſtry to make it better. We receive it at the pro- 
vident hand of Heaven, rather with a capacity of being applied to 
our ufe, than immediately fitted for our fervice. We receive it 
indeed, in full meafure, but rude and unprepared. 

Now, concerning this technical improvement of moral good, it 
is in artificial bodies as in natural; two may be fo effentially con- 
ftituted, as to be greatly able to adorn and ftrengthen one another : 
But then, as in this cafe, a mere juxta-pofition of the parts is not 
fufficient ; fo neither is it in that: fome union, fome coalition, 
fome artful infertion into each other will be neceffary. 

But then again, as in natural bodies the artift is unable to fet 
about the proper operation, till he hath acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the nature of thofe bodies, which are the fubje& of his 
fkill; fo neither can we know in what manner Religion may be beft 
applied to the fervice of the State, till we have learned the real 

Vor. I. F ff and 
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‘and effential natures both of a State and a Religion. The obvious 
qualities of both fufficiently thew, that they muft needs have a 
good effe& on each other, when properly applied ; (as our artift, 
by his knowledge of the obvious qualities of two natural bodies, we 
ſuppoſe, may make the like conclufion) though we have not yet got 
fufficient acquaintance with them to make the proper application. 

It behoves us therefore to gain a right knowledge of the nature 
both of a c/vi/ and of a religious Society. 

I. To begin with civil Society: It was inftituted either with the 
purpofe of attaining all the good of every kind, it was even acci- 
dentally capable of producing ; or only of fome certain good, which 
the Inftitutors had in view, unconcerned with, and unattentive to 
any other. To fuppofe its end to be the vague purpofe of acquiring 
all poffible accidental good, is, in politics, a mere ſoleciſm; as 
hath been fufficiently fhewn by the writers on this queftion *. And 
how untrue it is in fact, may be gathered from what hath been 
faid in the beginning, of the origin of Society. Civil fociety then, 
I fuppofe, will be allowed to have been inſtituted for the attainment 
of fome certain end or ends, exclufive of others: and this implies 
the neceſſity of diftinguifhing this end from others. Which dif- 
tin&ion arifes from the different properties of the things pretend- 
ing. But again, amongſt all thofe things, which are apt to ob- 
trude, or have, in fact, obtruded upon men, as the ends of civil 
government, there is only this difference in their properties, as 
ends ; That, one of them is attainable by civil Society only, and all the 
refi are eafily obtained without it. The thing then with that pro- 
perty or quality muft needs be the genuine end of civil Society. 
And this end is no other than sECURITY TO THE TEMPORAL 
LIRERTY AND PROPERTY OF MAN. For this end (as we have 
fhewn) civil Society was invented; and 1bis, civil Society alone is 


* See Locke’s Defences of his Letters on Toleration. This appears to have been 
Ariftotle's opinion len pb b Reif rò NA, x) à Wore N, yap å Qr wela re, 
der xaAnerires Tio Acqui péxosas manger, GAN ir weds i, &c. Polit. Li. c. 2. 


able 
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able to procure. The great, but fpurious rival of this end, the 
SALVATION OF SOULS, or the fecurity of man's future happinefs, 
belongs therefore to the other divifion. For this not depending on 
outward accidents, or on tlle will or power of another, as the body 
and goods do, may be as well attained in a ftate of nature, as in 
civil fociety; and therefore, on the principles here delivered, can- 
not be one of the caufes of the inftitution of civil government ; 
nor, confequently, one of the ends thereof. But if fo, the pro- 
motion of it comes not within the proper province of the Magif- 
trate. 

II. Secondly, as to religious Society, or a Church. This being 
inftituted to preferve purity of faith and worfhip, its ultimate end is 
the saLVATION OF souls: From whence it follows, 

1. That the religious Society muft needs be SOVEREIGN, and IN- 
DEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Natural dependency of one Society 
on another, arifes either from the sw of nature, or of nations. 
Dependency by the /aw of nature, is from effence or generation. 
Dependency from effence there can be none. For this kind of de- 
pendency being a mode of natural union and coalition ; and coali- 
tion being only where there is an agreement in eodem tertio; and 
there being no fuch agreement between two Societies effentially 
different, as thefe are, there can poffibly be no dependency. De- 
pendency from generation is where one Society fprings up from 
another; as corporations, colleges, companies, and chambers, in 
a city. Thefe, as well by the conformity of their ends and means, 
as by their charters of incorporation, betray their original and de- 
pendency. But re/igious Society, by ends and means quite different, 
gives internal proof of its not arifing from the State; and we have 
fhewn by external evidence *, that it exifted before the ftate had 
any being. Again, no dependency can arife from the /aw of nations, 
or the civil law. Dependency by this law is, where one and the 
fame people compofing two different Societies, the imperium of the 


* See Book III. ſect. 6. 
Fff2 ane 
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one clafhes with the imperium of the other. And, in fuch cafe, 
the leffer Society becomes, by that law, dependent on the greater; 
becaufe the not being fo, would make that abfurdity in politics, 
called imperium in imperio. But now civil aud religious Society, 
having ends and means entirely different; and the means of civi/ 
. Society being coercive power, which power therefore the religions 
hath not; it follows, that the adminiftration of each Society is 
exercifed in fo remote fpheres, that they can never meet to clafh: 
And thofe Societies which never clafh, necefüty of ſtate cannot 
bring into dependency on one another. 

2. It follows, That this independent religious Society hath not, in 
and of itfelf, any coaétive power of the civil kind: Its inherent 
juriſdiction being, in its nature and ufe, entirely different from 
that of the State. For if, as hath been proved, civ// Society was in- 
ſtituted for the attainment of one fpecies of good (all other good, 
requifite to human happinefs, being to be attained without it) and 
that civil Society attains the good, for which it was ordained, by 
the ole mean of coercive power; then it follows, that the good, 
which any other kind of Society feeks, may be attained without 
that power; confequently, coercive power is unneceſſary to a reli- 
gious Society. But that mean, which is waneceffary for the attain- 
ment of any end, is likewife unfit; in all cafes, but in that, where 
fuch mean is rendered unneceffary by the ufe of other means of the 
fame kind or fpecies. But religious fociety attains its end by means 
of a different kind; therefore coercive power is not only unnecef- 
fary, but unfit. Again, Ends, in their nature different, can never 
be attained by one and the fame mean. Thus in the cafe before 
us: coercive power can only influence us to outward practice; by 
outward practice only, is the good which civil Society aims at, im- 
mediately effected; therefore is coercive power peculiarly fit for 
civil Society. But the good, which religious Society aims at, cannot 
be effected by outward practice; therefore coercive power is alto- 
gether unfit for tis Society. 

Having 
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Having thus by a diligent enquiry found, 

I. Firſt, That she care of the civil Society extends only to the body, 
and its concerns; and the care of the religious Society only to the foul: 
it neceffarily follows, that the civil Magiftrate, if he will improve 
this natural influence of Religion by human art and contrivance, 
muft feek fome UNION or ALLIANCE with the Church. For his 
office not extending to the care of fouls, he hath not, in himfelf, 
power to enforce the influence of religion: and the Church's pro- 
vince not extending to the Jody, and confequently being without 
coattive power, fhe has not, in herfelf alone, a power of applying 
that influence to civil purpofes. The conclufion is, that their joint 
powers muft co-operate thus to apply and inforce the influence of 
religion, But they can never act conjointly but in union and 
alliance. 

II. Secondly, having found that each fociety is ſovereign, and in- 
dependent on the other, it as neceſſarily follows, that fuch union can 
be produced only by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COMPACT : 
becaufe, whatever is fovereign and independent, can be brought to 
no act without its own confent: but nothing can give birth to a 
Sree convention, but a fenfe of mutual wants, which may be 
fupplied ; or a view of mutual benefits, which may be gained 
by it. i 

Such then is the nature of that Union which produceth a RELI- 
GION RY LAW ESTABLISHED: and which is, indeed, no other than 
a public league and alliance for mutual fupport and defence. For the 
State not having the care of fouls, cannot inforce the influence of 
religion; and therefore feeks the concurring aid of the Church: and 
the Church having no coercive power (the confequence of its care’s 
not extending to bodies) as naturally flies for protection to the States 
this being of that kind of Alliance which Grotius calls roxpus 
INZQUALE——“ Inzquale foedus (fays he) hic intelligo quod ex 
** ipfa vi pactionis manentem prelationem quandam alteri donat : hoc 
** eft, ubi quis tenetur alterius imperium ac majeſtatem confervare 

cur 
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** UT POTENTIORI PLUS HONORIS, INFIRMIORI PLUS AUXILII DE- 
„ PERATUR “.“ 

An Alliance, then, dy free convention, being in its nature fuch 
that each party muſt have its motives for contracting; our next 
enquiry will be, 

]. What thoſe motives were, which the State had for /eeking, and 
the Church for accepting, the offers of an union: And, 

II. The mutual benefits and advantages thereby ariſing. 


The motives the Magiftrate had to feek this alliance, were 
thefe : 

I. To preferve the effence and purity of religion. 

II. To improve its ufefulnefs, and apply its influence in the beft 
manner. 

III. To prevent the mifchief which, in its natural independent 
ftate, it might occafion to civil fociety. 
I. The Magiftrate was induced to ſeek it, 1. At the neceffary 
means of preferving the being of religion. For though (as hath been 
fhewn in the treatiſe of the Alliance +) religion conſtitutes a Society: 
and though this Society will indeed, for fome time, fupport the 
exiftence of religion, which, without it, would foon vanifh from 
amongft men; yet, if we confider that religious Society is made 
up of the fame individuals which compofe the civil; and deftitute 
likewife of all coercive power; we muft needs fee, that a Society, 
abandoned to its own fortune, without fupport or protection, 
would, in no long time, be fwallowed up and loft. Of this opi- 
nion was a very able writer, whofe knowledge of human nature 
will not be difputed: ** Were it not, fays he, for that fenfe of 
** virtue, which is principally preferved, fo far as it is preferved, 
* BY NATIONAL FORMS AND HABITS OF RELIGION, men would 
** foon lofe it all, run wild, prey upon one another, and do what 
« elfe the worſt of favages do 1. 

* De Jure Belli et Pac. I. I. e. 3. § 21. 

+ Book I. 5 5. 

1 Wollafton's Religion of Nature delineated, p. 124. Quarto Edit, 1725. 

2. But 
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2. But of whatever ufe an Alliance may be thought, for preferv- 
ing the being of religion, the neceſſity of it, for preſerving its 
purity, is moft evident : for if truth, and public utility coincide, the 
nearer any religion approacheth to the truth of things, the fitter 
that religion is for the fervice of the State. That they do coincide, 
that is, that truth is produStive of utility, and utility indicative of 
truth, may be proved on any principles, but the atheiftic; and 
therefore we think it needlefs, in this place, to draw out the ar- 
gument in form“: Let us then confider the danger religion runs 
of deviating from truth, when left, in its natural ftate, to itfelf. 
In thofe circumftances, the men of higheft credit, are fuch as are 
famed for greateft fan&tity. This /anétity hath been generally un- 
derftood to be then moft perfect, when moft eſtranged from the 
world, and all its habits and relations. But this being only to be 
acquired by feceffion and retirement from affairs; and that fecef- 
fion rendering man ignorant of civil Society, and of its rights and 
interefts ; in place of which will fucceed, according to his natural 
temper, the deftru&ive follies either of fuperftition or fanaticifm, 
we muft needs conclude, that religion, under fuch directors and 
reformers, (and God knows thefe are generally its lot) will deviate 
from truth ; and confequently from a capacity, in proportion, of 
ferving civil Society. I with I could not fay, we have too many 
examples to fupport this obfervation. The truth is, we have feen, 
and yet do fee religious Societies, fome grown up, and continuing 
unfupported by, and ununited with the State; others, that, when 
fupported and united, have by ſtrange arts brought the ftate into 
fubje&ion, and become its tyrants and ufurpers; and thereby de- 
feated all the good which can arife from this alliance; fuch So- 
cieties, I fay, we have feen, whofe religious doctrines are fo little 
ferviceable to civil Government, that they can profper only on the 
ruin and deftru&ion of it. Such are thofe which teach the Bolingſi 


* See Book III. § 6. 
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of celibacy and aſceticiſin, the finfulnefs of defenfive war, of capital pu- 
nifbments, and even of civil magifiracy itfelf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in Alliance with the State, 
as it then comes under the Magiftrate’s direction, thofe holy 
leaders having now neither credit nor power to do mifchief, its 
purity muft needs be reafonably well ſupported and preferved ; for 
truth and public utility coinciding, the civil Magiſtrate, as fuch, 
will fee it for his intereft to feek after, and promote truth in reli- 
gion: and, by means of public utility, which -his office enables 
him fo well to underftand, he-will never be at a lofs, where fuch 
truth is to be found: fo that it is impoflible, under this civil in- 
fluence, for religion ever to deviate far from truth ; always fuppof- 
ing (fer on -fuch fuppofition this whole theory proceeds) a LEGI- 
TIMATE government, or civil policy, eftablifhed on the princi- 
ples of the natural rights and liberties of man: for an unequal 
and unjuft Government, which feeks its own, not public utility, 
will always have occafion for error: and ſo, muft corrupt religion 
both in principle and practice, to promote its own wrong interefts. 

II. Secondly, the Magiftrate was induced to ſeek this Alliance, 
as the neceffary means to improve the ufefulnefs, and to apply in the 
bef manner the influence of religion for bis fervice. And this an Alliance 
does by feveral ways. 

1. By befowing additional reverence and veneration on tbe perfon 
of the civil MAGISTRATE, and on the Laws of the flate. For, in 
this alliance, where the religious Society is taken into the protection 
of the State, the fupreme Magiftrate, as will be fhewn hereafter, 
is acknowledged HEAD of the religion. Now nothing can be ima- 
gined of more efficacy for fccuring the obedience of the people. 
Thofe two great mafters in politics, Ariftotle and Machiavel, as we 
have feen, thought it of foree enough to gain reverence and fe- 
curity to a tyrant.: What then muft we fuppofe its efficacy in a 
legitimate Magiftrature? The fame veneration will extend itfelf 
over the Laws likewife : For while fome of them are employed by 

the 
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the State for the fupport of the Church, and others lent to the Church 
to be employed in the ſervice of the State, and all of them enacted 
by a kegiflature, in which churchmen bave a confiderable /bare (all 
thefe things being amongft the conditions of Alliance *) laws under 

fuch direction, muft needs be regarded with the greateft reverence. 
2. By lending to the Cnunch a coactive power.—It may be re- 
membered, that, in {peaking of the innate defects of civil Society, 
we obferved, that there were feveral forts of duties which civil laws 
could not inforce; fuch as the duties of IMPERFECT OBLIGATION ; 
which a religious Society, when endowed with coercive power, to 
invigorate the influence of religion, is capable of exacting: and 
sven likewife of the duties of PERFECT OBLIGATION ; whofe breach 
is owing to the intemperance of the fenfual appetites ; the fevere 
prohibition of which threatens greater and more enormous evils : 
for while thefe unruly paffions overflow, the ftopping them in one 
place is caufing them to break out with greater violence in another: 
as the rigorous punifhment of fornication hath been generally feen 
to give birth to unnatural lufts. The effectual correction there- 
fore of fuch evils muft be begun by moderating and fubduing the 
paſſions themfelves. But is, civil laws are not underſtood to pre- 
fcribe ; as punifhing thofe paſſions only when they proceed to ac; 
and not rewarding the attempts to /uddue them: it muft be a tri- 
bunal regarding irregular intentions as criminal, and good defires 
as meritorious, which can work this effect ; and this can be no 
other than the tribunal of religion. When that is once done, a 
coactive power of the civil kind may be applied to good purpofe; 
but not till then : And who fo fit to apply it as that Society, which 
prepared the fubje& for its due application and reception? f Again, 
it 


* See the Alliance between Church and State, Book II. c. 5. 

t See note (FF) at the end of this Book. 

1 A jurifdiétion fomewhat reſembling this we find in the famous court of An oA 
at Athens: which city was once the model of civil pradence as well as of religion, to the 
improved part of mankind. Iſocrates ſpeaking of this branch of jurifdiction in the 

Vor. I. Gg Areopagus, 
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it hath been obferved *, that the State punifhes deviations from the 
rule of right as crimes only; and not as fuch deviations, or as fins ; 
and, on the idea of crimes, proportions its punifhments ; by which 
means fome very enormous deviations from the rule of right, 
which do not immediately affect fociety, and fo are not confidered 
as crimes, are overlooked by the civil tribunal: yet thefe, being, 
though mediately, very pernicious to the ftate, it is for its interefts 
they fhould be brought before fome capable tribunal. But, beſides 
the civil, there is no other than the ecclefiaftical, endowed with 
coactive power. Hence may be deduced tbe true, and only, end and 
ufe of SPIRITUAL COURTS. A church tribunal then, with coactive 
power, being neceffary in all thefe cafes; and a religious Society 
having, in itfelf, no fuch power, it muft be borrowed from the 
State: but a State cannot lend it, without great danger to itfelf, 
but on the terms of an Alliance; a State therefore will be induced 
to feek this Alliance, in order to improve the natural efficacy of 
religion. 

3. By conferring on tbe State tbe application of the efficacy of reli- 
gion, and by putting it under the Magiftrate’s direction. There 
are certain jun&ures when the influence of religion is more than 
ordinarily ferviceable to the State: and thefe, the civil Magiftrate 
only knows. Now while a Church is in its natural ftate of inde- 
pendency, it is not in his power to improve thoſe conjunctures to. 
the advantage of the State, by a proper application of religion: but 
when the Alliance is made, and confequently the Church under his 
direction, he hath then authority to prefcribe fuch public exercifes. 
of religion, and at fuch times, and in fuch manner, as he finds the 
exigencies of State require. 

4. By engaging the Church to apply its utmoft endeavours in the 
Service of the State. For an Alliance laying an obligation on the 


Areopagus, fays, ** It was not exerted to PUNISH crimes, but to PREVENT them 
& circ dre Lans, & d» dd rig éxeopiilat, GAN’ i$ Sp Sy xalaouvacuo: priis wird; dt 
Sapias Buascrebics dj—s tu: Syivle yàp viro pir a leyesapas ArEIOn. AOT, 
* See the Alliance, Book I. § 4. 
Stato 
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State to prote& and defend the Church, and to provide a fettled 
maintenance for its minifters, fuch benefits muft needs produce 
the higheft love and efteem for the benefa&or: which will be re- 
turned, out of motives both of gratitude and intereft, in the moft 
zealous labours for the fervice of civil government. 

III. Laſtly, the State was induced to feek this Alliance, as the only 
means of preventing the mifchiefs, which tbe Church, in its natural 
independent condition, might occafion to civil Society. For, in this 
ftate the Church having, of itfelf, a power of affembling for reli- 
gious worfhip, factious men may commodioufly, under that cover, 
hatch and carry on defigns againft the peace of civil government : 
and the influence which popular and leading men gain over 
the confciences of fuch aſſemblies, by the frequency of occafional 
harangues, may eafily ripen thefe contrivances into act, when 
ftrengthened with the fpecious pretext of religion: all which evils 
are effectually remedied by this Alliance. For then, the civil Ma- 
giftrate being become prote&or of the Church, and, confequently, 
. fupreme Heap and director of it, the miniftry is moftly in his 
power; that mutual dependency, between the clergy and people, 
being, by means of a fettled revenue, quite broken and deftroyed. 
He admits and excludes to the exercife of their function, as he fees 
fit; and grants it to none, but fuch as give a previous fecurity for 
their allegiance to him : by which means, all that influence, which 
the minifters and leaders in a Church had over it before the Alliance, 
as the protectors of religion, is now drawn off from them, and placed 
folely in the civil Magiftrate. 

Another mifchief there is in this unallied condition of the Church, 
ftill as certain and fatal, whenever more than one religion is found 
in a State. For in thefe latter ages, every fect thinking itfelf the 
only true church, or, at leaft, the mof! perfect, is naturally pufhed 
on to advance its own ſcheme upon the ruins of the reft: and 
where argument fails, civil power is brought in, as foon as ever a 
party can be formed in the public adminifiration: and we find, 

Ggga they 
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they have been but too fuccefsful in perfuading the Magiftrate that 
his interefts are concerned in their religious differences. Now the 
moft effectual remedy to the dangerous and ftrong convulfions, into 
which States are fo frequently thrown by thefe ftruggles, is an 
Alliance, which eftablifhes one church, and gives a full toleration to 
the refi; only keeping fe&aries out of the public adminiſtration: From 
a heedleſs admiffion into which, thefe diſorders have arifen. 

Having now fhewn the principal motives which engaged the 
State to /eek an alliance with the Church; 

I come, in the next place, to confider the motives which the 
Church had to accept of it. For this being, as is obferved, a FREE 
CONVENTION, unlefs the Church, as well as State, had its proper 
views, no Alliance could have been formed. To difcover thefe 
motives, we muft recolle& what hath been faid of the nature and 
end of a religious Society : for the benefits adapted to that nature and 
end, muft be her legitimate motive: but if fo, this benefit can be 
no other than SECURITY FROM ALL EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.* The 
State indeed could not juflly offer it, had no Alliance been made: 
but this is no reafon why the Church fhould not think it for its 
intereft to fecure its natural right by compact; any more than that 
one State fhould not ftipulate with another not to do it violence, 
though tbat other was under prior obligations, by the law of nature 
and nations, to forbear. 

But by this Alliance between the two Societies, the State does 
more: it not only promifes not to injure the Church confederated, 
but to ferve it; that is, to prote& it from the injuries of other 
religious Societies, which then exift, or may afterwards arife in the 
State. How one religious Society may be injurioufly affected by 
another, hath been fhewn juít before; how great thofe injuries 
may prove, will be fhewn hereafter. It muft needs then be the 
firft care of a Church, and a reafonable care, to preferve itfelf, by 
all lawful ways, from outward violence. A. State then, as hath 
„been faid, in order to induce the Church's acceptance of this offer, 

muft 
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muft propofe fome benefit by it: and becaufe this is the only 
legitimate benefit the Church can receive, it muft propofe this: 
which, therefore, being confiderable, will be the Church’s motive 
Jor Alliance. 

There are only two other confiderations that can be efteemed 
motives: the one, to engage the State to propagate the eflablifbed 
religion by force: and the other, to befow honours, riches, and 
powers upon it. Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the 
two Societies, the fir? motive will be found unjuf! ; and the fecond, 
impertinent. It is unjufl in the Church to require the engagement; 
becaufe the perfcrming it would be violating the natural right 
every man hath of worſhipping God according to his own con- 
ſcience. It is unjuſt in the State to engage in it; becaufe, as we 
have fhewn, its jurifdiction extendeth not to opinions. 

It is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, honours, and 
powers, becaufe thefe are things: which, as a Church, fhe can 
neither ufe nor profit by; for they have no natural tendency to 
promote the ultimate end of this Society, ſalvation of fouls; nor 
the immediate end, purity of worfbip. . Nihil ecclefia fibi nifi fidem 
s poflidet , fays St. Ambrofe. We conclude, therefore, that 
the only legitimate motive the could have, was fecurity and protec- 
tion from outward violence. 

On thefe mutual motives was formed this FREE ALLIANCE ; 
which gave birth to a CHURCH BY LAW £STABLISHED. 

Now as from the nature of the two Societies is difcovered what 
kind of union only they could enter into; fo from that confidera- 
tion, together with the motives they had in uniting, may be de- 
duced, by neceflary inference, the reciprocal TERMs and condi- 
tions of that union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, it appears, that 
the great preliminary and fundamental article of Alliance is this, 


* Epift contra Symmachum. 
THAT 
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THAT THE CHURCH SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST INFLUENCE IN 
THE SERVICE OF THESTATE; AND THAT THE STATE SHALL SUP- 
PORT AND PROTECT THE CHURCH, 

But in order to the performance of this agreement, there muft 
be a mutual communication of their refpective powers: for the pro- 
vince of each Society being naturally diftin& and different, each can 
have to do in the other’s, but by mutual conceffion. 

But again, thefe Societies being likewife as naturally independent 
one on the other, a mutual conceffion cannot be fafely made, with- 
out one of them, at the fame time, giving up its INDEPENDENCY : 
from whence arifes what Grotius, we fee, called MANENS PRE- 
LATIO: which, in his Fedus inequale, the more powerful Society 
hath over the lefs. 

Now from thefe two conclufions, which fpring neceflarily from 
the great fundamental article of union, we deduce all the terms, 
conditions, mutual grants, and conceſſions, which complete this 
Alliance. 

For, from this obligation on the Church zo apply its influence in 
the fervice of the State, arife a SETTLED MAINTENANCE FOR THE 
MINISTERS OF RELIGION ; and an ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 
with coacfive power: which things introduce again, on the other 
fide, the DEPENDENCY OF THE CLERGY ON THE STATE. And from 
the State's obligation £o fupport and protect the Church, ariſeth the 
ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE ; Which 
again introduceth, on the other hand, the right of cHURCHMEN to 
PARTAKE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

Thus are all thefe Rights and Privileges clofely interwoven and 
mutually connected by a neceffary dependence on each other. 

But to be more particular in the grounds and reafons of each 
grant and privilege, we will now, in a different and more commo- 
dious order for this purpofe, examine, 

I. What the CHURCH RECEIVES from the State. 


II. What the Church cives to it. 
Which 
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Which will prefent us with a new view of the two Societies, as 
they appear under an Eftablifbment; and leave nothing wanting to 
enable us to form a perfe& judgement of their natures. 

I. What the Church receives from the ftate by this Alliance, is, 

I. Firft, A public and fettled endowment for its miniflers. The 
reatons of it are, 1. To render the religious Society, whofe aſſiſtance 
the State fo much wants, more firm and durable. 2. To invite 
and encourage the clergy’s beft fervice to the State, in rendering 
thofe committed to their care, virtuous. But, 3. and principally, 
in order to deftroy that mutual dependency between the clergy and 
people, which arifes from the former’s being maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of the latter; the only maintenance the 
clergy could have, before the two Societies were allied ; and which 
dependence, we have fhewn to be produttive of great mifchiefs to 
the State. Add to all this, that as the clergy are now under the 
Magiſtrate s direction, and confequently become a public Order in the 
ſtate, it is but fit and decent, that the State ſhould provide them 
with a public maintenance. 

2. The fecond privilege the Church receives from this Alliance 
is, a place for ber reprefentatives in the Legiflature. For, as it ne- 
ceflarily follows, from that fusdamental article of Alliance of the 
State's fupporting and protecting the Church, that the Church muf, 
in return, give up its independency to the State, whereby the State 
becomes empowered to determine in all church-matters, fo far as 
the Church is confidered under the idea of a Society; as this, I fay, 
neceſſarily follows, the Church muft needs have its repreſentatives 
in the Legiflature, to prevent that power, which the State receives 
in return for the protection it affords, from being perverted to the 
Church’s hurt: for the giving up its independency, without re- 
ferving a right of reprefentation in the legiflature, would be mak- 
ing itfelf, inftead of a ſulject, a flave to the State. Befides, without 
thefe Reprefentatives no laws could be reafonably made concerning 
the Church: becaufe no free man, or body, can be bound by laws, 

to 
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to which they have not given their confent, either in perfon, or 
by reprefentative. So that, as the Church when fhe entered into 
alliance, cannot jufly, we may prefume fhe did not willingly, 
give up her independency without the refervation of fome fuch 
prerogative. 

3. The third and laft privilege is, a juri/diétion, inforced by civil 
coactive power, FOR REFORMATION OF MANNERS. It is one of the 
preliminary articles of this Alliance, that the Church ſbould apply its 
bef influence in the fervice of the State. But there is no way in which 
it can be fo effectually inforced as by a jurifdiction of this kind. 
It hath been fhewn above, that there are a numerous fet of du- 
ties, both of imperfeé obligation, which civil laws could not reach; 
and feveral of perfec? obligation, which, by reaſon of the intempe- 
rance of the fenfual paffions, from whence the breach of thofe 
duties proceeds, civil laws could not effectually inforce; as their 
violence yielded only to the influence of Religion ; both which, 
however, the good of the Community requires fhould be inforced ; 
and which an ecclefiaftical tribunal, intrufted with coactive power, 
is only able to inforce. And, indeed, the fenfe of thofe wants and 
defects, which thefe courts do fupply, was the principal motive of 
the State's feeking this Alliance. On the other hand, the Church 
having now given up her fupremacy, fhe would without the ac- 
ceffion of this authority, be left naked and defencelefs, and reduced 
to a condition unbecoming her dignity, and dangerous to her 
fafety. 

II. Let us now fee, what the Church gives to the State. It is, 
in a word, this: The refigning up ber independency; and making tle 
civil Magiſtrate ber suPREME HEAD, without whofe approbation and 
allowance foe can adminifler, tranſact, or decree nothing in quality of 
a policied Society. For as the State, by this Alliance, hath under- 
taken the protection of the Church; and as no Society can fafely 
afford protection to another over which it hath no power, it ne- 
ceflarily follows that the civil Magiftrate muf be fupreme. Beſides, 

when 
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when the State, by this convention, covenanted to afford pro- 
te&ion to the Church, that contract was made to a particular 
Church of one denomination, and of fuch determined doctrine and 
difcipline. But now, that protection, which might be advantageous 
to the State in union with fuch a Church, might be difadvantageous 
to it, in union with one of a different doctrine and difcipline : 
therefore, when protection is given to a Church, it muft be at the 
fame time provided, that no alteration be made in it, without the 
State's approbation and allowance. Farther, theState having endowed 
its clergy, and beftowed upon them a juriſdiction with coactive power, 
thefe privileges might create an imperium in imperio, had not the 
civil Magiftrate, in return, the ſupremacy of tbe Church. The ne- 
ceffity of the thing, therefore, invefts him with this right and 
title. 

Thus have we fhewn the mutual privileges given and received 
by Church and State, in entering into this famous convention: the 
aim of the State being, agreeably to its nature, UTILITY ; and the 
aim of the Church, agreeably to its nature, TRUTH. From whence 
we may obferve, that as thefe privileges all took their rife, by ne- 
ceffary inference, from the fundamental article of the convention, 
which was, that tbe Church fhould ferve the State; and tbe State 
protect the Church; 1o they receive all poffible addition of ftrength 
from their mutual connection with, and dependency on, one ano- 
ther. This we have caufe to defire may be received as a certain mark 
that our plan of Alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypothefis, but 
a theory, founded in reafon, and the invariable nature of things. 
For having, from the real effence of the two Societies, collected 
the seceffity of allying, and the freedom of the compact; we have, 
from the necefity, fairly introduced it; and from its freedom, con- 
fequentially eftablifhed every mutual term and condition of it. So 
that now if the reader fhould afk, where this charter or treaty of 
convention for the union of the two Societies, on the terms bere deli- 
vered, it to be met with; wc are enabled to aniwer him. We fay, 
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it may be found in the fame archive with the famous ORIGINAL 
COMPACT between magiftrate and people, fo much infifted on in 
the vindication of the common rights of fubjetis. Now, when a fight 
of this compact is required of the defenders of civil liberty, they 
hold it fufficient to fay, that it is enough for all the purpofes of 
fact and right, that fuch original compact is the only legitimate 
foundation of civil Society: that if there were no fuch thing for- 
mally executed, there was virtually: that all differences between 
magiſtrate and people, ought to be regulated on the fuppofition of 
fuch a compact; and all Government reduced to the principles 
therein laid down : for, that the happinefs, of which civil Society 
is produ&ive, can only be attained, when formed on thofe princi- 
ples. Now fomething like this we fay of our ALLIANCE BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

Hitherto we have confidered this Alliance as it produceth an 
eflablifbment, under its moft fimple form; i c. where there is but 
ene Religion in the State: but it may fo happen, that, either at 
the time of convention, or afterwards, there may be more than one. 

1. If there be more than one at the time of convention, the State 
allies itfelf with the /argef of the religious Societies. It is fz the 
State fhould do fo, becaufe the larger the religious Society is (where 
there is an equality in other points) the better enabled it will be to 
anſwer the ends of an Alliance; as having the greateft number 
under its influence. It is /carce poffible it ſnould do otherwiſe; be- 
caufe the two Societies being compofed of the fame individuals, the 
greatly prevailing religion muft have a majority of its members in 
the aſſemblies of State; who will naturally prefer their own reli- 
gion to any other. With ¢his Religion is the alliance made; and 
a full TOLERATION given to all the reft; yet under the reftric- 
tion of a TEST LAW, to keep them from hurting that which is 
eflablifbed. 

2. If thefe different religions fpring up after the Alliance hath 
been formed; then, whenever they become confiderable, a sef law 

is 
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is neceflary, for the fecurity of the efabiifoed church. For amongſt 
diverüties of feéts where every one thinks itfelf the only true, or at 
leaft the mof pure, every one aims at riſing on the ruins of the 
reft; which it calls, bringing into conformity with itfelf. The means 
of doing this, when reafon fails, which is rarely at hand, and more 
rarely heard when it is, will be by getting into the public adminif- 
tration, and applying the civil power to the work. But when one 
of thefe Religions is the ¢fablifoed, and the reft under a toleration ; 
then envy, at the advantages of an gfabliſiment, will join the tole- 
rated churches in confederacy againſt it, and unite them in one 
common attack to difturb its quiet. In this imminent danger, the 
allied church calls upon the State, for the performance of its con- 
tract; which thereupon gives her a TEST LAW for her ſecurity: 
whereby, the entrance into the Adminiftration of public affairs (the 
only way, the threatened mifchief is effected) is fhut to all but 
members of the gfabliſbed church. 

Thus a TEST LA took its birth, whether at or after the time of 
Alliance. That the State is under the higheft obligations to provide 
the Church with this fecurity, we fhall thew, 

1. By the Alliance, the State promifed to prote& the Church, 
and to fecure it from the injuries and infults of its enemies. An 
attempt in the members of any other church to get into the ad- 
miniftration, in order to deprive the ¢fablifbed church of the cove- 
nanted rights which it enjoys, either by fharing thofe advantages 
with it, or by drawing them from it to itfelf, is highly injurious. 
And we have fhewn, that where there are divertities of religions, 
this attempt will be always making. The State then muft defeat 
the attempt: but there is no other way of defeating it, than by 
hindering its enemies from entering into the Adminiftration : and 
they can be hindered only by a zef Jaw. 

2. Again, this promife of protection is of fuch a nature as may, 
on no pretence, be difpenfed with. For prote&ion was not fimply 
a condition of Alliance, but, on the Church’s part, the only condi- 
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tion of it. We have fhewn, that all other benefits and advantages 
are foreign to a Church, as fuch, and improper for it. Now, not 
performing the on/y condition of a contract, virtually breaks and 
diffolves it : efpecially if we confider that this only condition is both 
necefary and juf. Necęſſary, as a free convention muft have mutual 
conditions ; and, but for this condition, one fide would be with- 
out any: Jsf, as the convention itſelf is founded on the laws of 
nature and nations; and his the only condition which fuits the 
nature of a Church to claim. If it be pretended that debarring 
good fubje&s from places of bonour and profit, in the diſpoſal of the 
Magiftrate, is unjuſt; 1 reply, that the affertion, though every 
where taken for granted, is falfe; it being founded on the principle, 
that reward is one of tbe fanttions of civil laws, which I have fhewn 
to be a miítake * ; and that all, a member of Society can claim, 
for the difcharge of his duty, is protection. So that, farther re- 
ward than this, no fubje& having a right to, all places of honour 
and profit are free donations, and in the abfolute difpofal of the Ma- 
giftrate. 

3. But again, the Church, in order to enable the State to perform 
this ole condition of protection, eonſented to the giving up its fupre- 
macy and independency, to the civil Sovereign : whence it follows, 
that, whenever the enemies of the ¢fabkfbed Church get into the 
magiftrature, to which, as we have faid, the fupremacy of the 
Church is transferred by the Alliance, fhe becomes a prey, and 
lies entirely at their mercy ; being now, by the lofs of her fupre- 
macy, in no condition of defence, as fhe was in her natural ftate, 
unprotected and independent; fo that the not fecuring her by a zef 
law, is betraying, and giving her up bound to her enemies. 

4. But laſtly, had no promiſe of protection been made, yet the 
State would have lain under an indifpenfable neceſſity of providing a 
-tefl law, for its own peace and fecurity. It hath been obferved, that 
wherever there are diverfities of religion, each ſect, believing its 


* See Book I. fect. a. 
own 
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own the true, ftrives to advance itfelf on the ruins of the reft. If 
this doth not fuccecd by dint of argument, thefe partifans are apt to 
have recourfe to the coercive power of the State: which is done by 
introducing a party into the public adminiſtration. And they have 
always had art enough to make the State believe that its interefts 
were much concerned in the fuccefs of their religious quarrels. 
What perfecutions, rebellions, revolutions, lofs of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, thefe inteftine ftruggles between feéts have occafioned, 
is well known to fuch as are acquainted with the hiftory of man- 
kind. To prevent thefe mifchiefs was, as hath been fhewn, one 
great motive for the State's ſeeking Alliance with the Church: for 
the obvious remedy was the eflab/ifbing one church, and giving a 
Sree toleration to the ref. But if, in adminiftring this cure, the 
State fhould ftop fhort, and not proceed to exclude the tolerated re- 
ligions from entering into the public adminiftration, fuch imper- 
fect application of the remedy would infinitely heighten the dif- 
temper: for, before the Alliance, it was only a miftaken aim in 
propagating truth, which occafioned thefe diforders: but now, the 
zeal for opinions would be out of meafure inflamed by envy and 
emulation ; which the temporal advantages, enjoyed by the efta- 
blithed church, exclufive of the weft, will always occafion : And 
what mifchiefs this would produce, had every fect a free entry into 
the adminiftration, the reader may eafily conceive. If it be faid, that, 
would men content themfelves, as in reafon they ought, with en- 
joying their own opinions, without obtruding them upon others, 
thefe evils, which require the remedy of a tef law, would never 
happen. This is very true: and fo, would men but obferve the 
rule of juftice in general, there would be no need to have recourfe 
to civil Society, to rectify the violations of it. 

In a word, an ESTABLISHED RELIGION WITH A TEST LAW is 
the univerfal voice of Nature. The moft favage nations have eme 
ployed it to civilize their manners; and the politeft knew no other 
way to prevent their return to barbarity and violence. 

Thus 
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Thus the city of Arens, fo humane and free, exacted an oath 
of all their youth for the fecurity of the eftablifhed religion : for, 
Athens being a democracy, every citizen had a conſtant fhare in the 
adminiftration. A copy of this oath, the ftrongeft of all tefs, is 
preferved by Stobzus, who tranfcribed it from the writings of the 
Pythagoreans, the great fchool of ancient politics. It is conceived 
in thefe words: I will not difhonour the ſacred arms *, nor de- 
* fert my comrade in battle: I will DEFEND AND PROTECT MY 
** COUNTRY AND MY RELIGION, whether alone or in conjunction 
** with others: I will not leave the public in a worfe condition 
“than I found it, but in a better: I will be always ready to obey 
** the fupreme magiftrate, with prudence; and to fubmit to the 
** eftablifhed laws, and to all fuch as fhall be hereafter eftablifhed 
„by full confent of the people: and I will never connive at any 
** other who fhall prefume to defpife or difobey them; but will re- 
** venge all fuch attempts on the ſanctity of the republic, either 
** alone or in conjunction with the people: and laftly, I WILL coN- 
* FORM TO THE NATIONAL RELIGION. So help me thofe gods 
** who are the avengers of perjury +.” 


Here we fee, that after each man had fworn, to defend and pro- 
tell the religion of bis country, in confequence of the obligation the 
State lies under to protect the ¢fadlifbed worſbip, he concludes, Z 
will conform to it; the directeft and ſtrongeſt of all 16/is. 


* “Orda rà ised, the facred arms, hy what follows, feems to mean thofe which the 
lovers prefented to their favourite youths. Concerning this inftitution, fee what is faid 
in the explanation of Virgil’s epifode of Nifus and Euryalus, in fect. iv. of this 
book. 

T Où xalaseguris (nu cà d, G? alan vd wapararar dre ds rex. AMYN AE KAI 
YTIEP IEPON, dr Solar x) He, Y ulli wars thy walgide & d iadcow eapadion, e 
& sg desing Soar d» wagadiLqas 1) ineton rès aes fire ie Y volt Hefe rers NuH eg 
Sieg, x) Ur Twas d» XM rò A300- de zog S d Tis rană tòs Soop; d pà wile 
Ou, dx bf H, aN Ry N. & Eid S- xy IEPA TATIATPIA TIMBER roges Onol reren. 
Joan, Stobæi de Rep. Serm, xli. p. 343, Lugd. Ed. 1608. 

But 
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But a teft of conformity to the eftablithed worfhip, was not only 
required of thofe who bore a fhare in the civil adminiftration, but 
of thofe too who were chofen to prefide in their religious rites. 
Demofthenes hath recorded the oath which the priefteffes of Bac- 
chus, called T'egaupat, took on entering into their Office. ** I ob- 
** ferve a religious chaftity, and am clean and pure from all other 
** defilements, and from converfation with man: AND I CELEBRATE 
* THE THEOINEIA AND IOBACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING TO 
‘© THE ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER SEASONS “.“ 


Nor were the Romans lefs watchful for the fupport of the 
eflablifbed religion, as may be feen by a fpeech of the conful Poft- 
humius in. Livy, occafioned by fome horrid abufes committed, 
through the clandeftine exercife of foreign worfhip. ** How often, 
** fays he, in the times of our fathers and forefathers, hath this 
s affair been recommended to the Magiſtrates; to prohibit all 
s foreign worfhip; to drive the priefts and facrifices from the 

'7** cirque, the forum, and the city; to ſearch up, and burn books 
** of prophecies; and to abolifh all modes of facrificing, differing 
** from the Roman difcipline? For thofe fage and prudent men, 
** inftructed in all kind of divine and human laws, rightly judged 
** that nothing tended fo much to overthrow religion, as when men 
** celebrated the facred rites, not after their own, but foreign 
** cuftoms +.” 


© ‘Ayiruv, & shud ualach, x) dy Sed tòr eX © xalegevcilor, xj &v' Arps cvwela;, 19 18 
Owna, x; lee yaio ry Auricy KATA TA ITATPIA, sj i» re ab xf. Orat, 
«ont, Nera. 

+ Quoties hoc patrum avorumque etate negotium eft magiftratibus datum, ut facra 
externa fieri vetarent; facrificulos, vatefque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent; vaticinos 
libros conquirerent, comburerentque; omnem difciplinam facrificandi, preterquam 
more Romano, abolerent? Judicabant enim prudentiffimi viri omnis divini humanique 
juris, nihil eque diſſolvendæ religionis effe, quam ubi non patrio, fed externo ritu fa- 
eriñcaretur. Hif, lib. xxxix. 


But 
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But when I fay all regular policied ftates had an ¢fablifoed religion, 
Imean no more than 4e would do, who, deducing Society from its 
true original, fhould, in order to perfuade men of the benefits it 
produceth, affirm that all nations had a civil policy. For, as this 
writer could not be fuppofed to mean that every one conftituted a 
free State, on the principles of public liberty (which yet was the 
only Society he propofed to prove was founded on truth, and pro- 
ductive of public good) becaufe it is notorious, that the far greater 
part of civil policies are founded on different principles, and abufed 
to different ends; fo neither would I be underſtood to mean, when 
I fay all nations concurred in making this unron, that they all 
exactly difcriminated the natures, and fairly adjaſted the rights of 
BOTH SOCIETIES, on the principles here laid down; though an 
ESTABLISHMENT refulting from this difcrimination and adjuft- 
ment, be the only one I would be fuppofed to recommend. On 
the contrary, I know this union hath been generally made on mif- 
taken principles; or, if not fo, hath degenerated by length of 
time. And, as it was fufficient for that writer’s purpofe, that 
thofe Societies, good or bad, proved the fenfe, all men had of the 
benefits refulting from civil policy in general, though they were 
oft miftaken in the application; fo it is fufficient for ours, that 
this univerfal concurrence in the Two SocIETIES TO UNITE, fhews 
the fenfe of mankind concerning the utility of fuch union. And 
laftly, as that writer’s principles are not the lefs true on account 
of the general deviation from them in forming civil Societies; fo 
may not ours, though fo few ſtates have fuffered themfelves to be 
directed by them in praéfice, nor any man, before, delivered them 
in /peculation. 

Such then is the Theory here offered to the world; of which, 
whoever would fee a full account, and the feveral parts cleared 
from objections, may confult the treatife mentioned before, inti- 
tuled, The Alliance between Church and State; in which we pretend 

: to 
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to have difcovered a plain and fimple truth, of the higheft con- 
cernment to civil Society, long loft and hid under the learned ob- 
{curity arifing from the collifion of contrary falfe principles. 


Bur it is now time to proceed with our main fubje&. We have 
here given a fhort account of the true nature of the Alliance be- 
tween Church and State; both to juftify the conduct of the ancient 
Lawgivers in eftablifhing religion ; and to fhew the infinite fervice 
of this inftitution to civil Society. Another ufe of it may be the 
gaining an exacter knowledge of the nature of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligions in the pagan world: for, having the true theory of an Eftab- 
lifhment, it ferves as a ftraight line to difcover all the obliquities 
to which it is applied. 

I thall therefore confider the cauſes, which facilitated the gab. 
lifbment of religion in the ancient world: and likewife thofe caufes 
which prevented the eflablifbment from receiving its due form. 

I. Ancient pagan religion confifted in the worfhip of local tute- 
lary Deities; which, generally fpeaking, were fuppofed to be the 
authors of their civil Inſtitutes. The confequence of this was, that 
the State, as well as particulars, was the susjEcT of religion. So 
that this religion could not but be national and eflablifbed ; that is, 
protected and encouraged by the civil Power. For how could that 
religion, which had the national God for its objec? ; and the State, 
as an artificial man, for its ſubject, be other than national aud 
effablifbed ? 

II. But then thefe very things, which fo much promoted an 
eflablfbed religion, prevented the union’s being made upon a juft 
and equitable footing. 1. By giving a wrong idea of civil Society 
2. By not giving a right form to the religious. 

1. It is nothing ftrange, that the ancients fhould have a wrong 
idea of civil Society; and fhould fuppofe it ordained for the cogni- 
zance of religious, as well as of civil matters, while they believed 
in a local tutelary Deity, by whofe direction they were formed 

Vor. I. Iii into 
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into Community ; and while they held that Society, as fuch, was 
the fubjeé? of religion, contrary to what has been íhewn above, 
that the civi? Society's offer of a voluntary alliance with the re- 
ligious, proceeded from its having no power in itfelf to inforce the 
influence of religion to the fervice of the State. 

2. If their religion conſtituted a proper Society, it was yet a 
Society dependent on the State, and therefore not ſovereign. Now 
it appears that no voluntary alliance can be made, but between two 
independent fovereign Societies. But, in reality, Pagan religion 
did not conftitute any Society at all. For it is to be obſerved, that 
the unity of the object of faith, and conformity to a formula of 
dogmatic theology, as the terms of communion, are the great foun- 
dation and bond of a religious Society *. Now thefe things were 
wanting in the ſeveral national religions of Paganifm : in which 
there was only a conformity in public Ceremonies. The national 
Pagan religion therefore did not properly compofe a Society ; nor 
do we find by Antiquity, that it was ever confidered under that 
idea; but only as part of the State; and in that view, indeed, had 
its particular Societies and Companies, fuch as the colleges of 
Priefts and Prophets. 

Thefe were fuch errors and defe&s as deftroyed much of the: 
utility, which refults from religious Effablifbments, placed upon a 
right bottom. But yet religious Eflablifbments they were; and, 
notwithftanding all their imperfections, ferved for many good pur- 
pofes : fuch as preferving the being of Religion :—beflowing additional. 
veneration on the perfon of tbe Magifrate, and on tbe laws of the 
State :. giving the Magiftrate the right of applying the civil efficacy of. 
religion: and giving Religion a coactive power for the reformation of. 
manners. And thus much for ESTABLISHMENTS. 


* See The Alliance between Church and State, Book I. $5. 
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SECT. VI. 


HE laft inftance to be affigned of the Magiftrate’s care of 
religion, fhall be that univerfal practice, in the ancient world, 
of religious TOLERATION ; or the permitting the free exercife of 
all religions, how different foever from the National and Eftablifbed. 
For though the very nature and terms of an Effabliſbed religion 
implied the Magiſtrate's peculiar favour and protection; and 
though in fact, they had their Teff-/aws for its ſupport, wherever 
there was diverfity of worfhip ; yet it was ancient policy to allow a 
large and full TOLERATION. And even in the extent of this allow- 
ance they feem generally to have had jufter notions than certain 
of our modern Advocates for religious Liberty. They had no con- 
ception that any one fhould be indulged in his prefumption of ex- 
tending it to Religious Rites and practices hurtful to Society, or dif- 
honourable to Humanity, There are many examples in Antiquity 
of this fage reſtriction. I fhall only mention the univerfal concur- 
rence in punifhing Magical Rites, by which the health and fafety 
of particulars were fuppofed to be injurioufly affected. And Sueto- 
nius's burning the facred grove in Anglefea*, in which human 
facrifices were offered up by the Druids, was but the beginning 
of what thofe modern Advocates, above mentioned, would call a 
Perfecution againft the Order itfelf, whofe obftinate perfeverance in 
this infernal practice could not be overcome but by their total ex- 
tirpation. 
Two principal caufes induced the ancient Lawgivers to the fage 
and reafonable conduét of a large and full toleration. 


* — Præſidium poflhac impofitum vidis, excifique Luci, sAgvts ſuperſſitionibus 
facri, Nam cruore captivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris confulere deos fas habe- 
bant." Tac. Ann. 1. xiv, c. 30. Superflition amongit the Greeks and Romans had its 
free courfe. But the fave fuper flitiones, the ſavage and cruel Rites, injurious and dithon- 
ourable to human nature and civil Society, were rigoroufly forbidden. 


Iii 2 I. They 
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I. They confidered that Religion feldom or never makes a real 
impreſſion on the minds of thofe who are forced into a profeſſion of 
it: and yet, that all the fervice Religion can do to the State, is 
by working that real imprefion*. ‘They concluded, therefore, that 
the profeffion of Religion fhould be FREE. 

Hence may be underftood the ftrange blindnefs of thofe modern 
Politicians, who expe& to benefit the State by forcing men to out- 
ward conformity; which only making hypocrites and atheiſts, 
deftroys the fole means religion hath of ferving the State. But 
here, by a common fate of Politicians, they fell from one blunder 
into another. For having firft, in a tyrannical adherence to their 
own ſcheme of Policy, or fuperftitious fondnefs for the eſtabliſhed 
Syftem of Worfhip, infringed upon religious Liberty; and then 
beginning to find, that diverfity of Se&s was hurtful to the State, 
as it always will be, while the rights of Religion are violated; 
inftead of repairing the miftake, and reftoring religious Liberty, 
which would have ftifled this pullulating evil in the feed, by af- 
fording it no further nourifhment, they took the other courfe; and 
endeavoured, by a thorough difcipline of Conformity, violently to 
rend it away : and with it they rooted up and deftroyed all that 
good to Society, which fo naturally fprings from Religion, when 
it hath once taken faft hold of the human mind. 

II. This was the moft legitimate principle they went upon, 
and had the moft lafting effe&. They had another, which, though 
lefs ingenuous, was of more immediate influence; and this was 
the keeping up the warmth and vigour of religious impreffions, by 
the introduction and toleration of new Religions and foreign Wor- 
fhip. For they fuppofed that ** piety and virtue then chiefly in- 


In fpecie autem fict fimulationis, ficut relique virtutes, ita PIETAS ineffe non 
poteft ; cum qua fimul et ſanctitatem et religionem tolli neceffe eft: quibus fublatis, 
perturbatio vitse fequitur et magna confufio. Atque haud fcio, an PIETATE adverfus 
deos fublata fides etiam, et focietas humani generis, et una excellentiſſima virtus, juftitia 
tollatur, Cic, De nat. deor, I. I. c. 2. . 


ce fluence 
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** fluence the mind, while men are bufied in the performance of 
* religious Rites and Ceremonies *;” as Tully obferves, in the 
words of Pythagoras, the moft celebrated of the pagan Lawgivers. 
Nor does this at all contradict the Roman maxim, as delivered by 
Pofthumius in Livy [fee p. 423.] For that maxim relates to 
public Religion, or the Religion of the State ; tbis concerns private 
Religion, or the religion of Particulars. Now vulgar Paganifm 
being not only falfe, but highly abfurd, as having its foundation 
folely in the fancy and the paffions; variety of Worfhips was ne- 
ceffary to fuit every one's tafte and humour. The genius of it dif- 
pofing its followers to be inconftant, capricious, and fond of novel- 
ties; weary of long-worn Ceremonies, and immoderately fond of 
new. And in effect we fee amongſt the fame people, notwith- 
ftanding the univerfal notion of tutelary Deities, that, in £i: age, 
one God or mode of worſhip, in that, another mode had the vogue. 
And every new God, or new ceremony, rekindled the languid fire 
of Superſtition: juft as in modern Rome, every laft Saint draws 
the Multitude to his fhrine. : 

For, here it is to be obferved, that in the Pagan world, a tole- 
rated Religion did not imply diffention trom the eflablifhed, according 
to out modern ideas of toleration. Nor indeed could it, according 
to the general nature and genius of ancient Idolatry. Tolerated 
Religions there are rather fubfervient to the gflabliſbed. or fuper- 
numeraries of it, than in oppofition to it. But then they were far 
from being on a footing with the gfabliſbed, or partakers of its 
privileges. 

But men going into Antiquity under the impreffion of modern 
ideas, muft needs form very inaccurate judgements of what they 
find. So, in this cafe, becaufe few tolerated Religions are to be met 
with in Paganifm, according to our ſenſe of foleration, which is 


© — Siquidem et illud bene didum eft a Pythagora, doctiſſimo viro, tum maxime et 
pictatem ct religionem verfari in animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus. 

De Leg. I. II. c. 11. 

the 
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the allowance of a Religion opposep to the national; and confe- 
quently, becaufe no one is watched with that vigilance which ours 
demand, but all ufed with more indulgence than a Religion, repro- 
bating the gfabliſbed, can pretend to; on this account, I fay, a 
falfe opinion hath prevailed, that, in the Pagan world, all kinds 
of Religion were upon an equal footing, with regard to the State. 
Hence, we hear a noble writer perpetually applauding “ wife Anti- 
quity, for the full and free liberty it granted in matters of Religion, 
fo agreeable to the principles of truth and public utility ; and per- 
petually arraigning the UNsocIABLE HUMOUR OF CHRISTIANITY 
for the contrary practice; which, therefore, he would infinvate, 
was built on contrary principles. 

On this account, it will not be improper to confider, a little, 
the genius of Paganiſm, as it is oppoſed to, what we call, true 
Religion: Which will thew us how eafily the civil Magiftrate 
brought about that Toleration, which he had fuch great reafons of 
State to promote; and at the fame time, teach thefe objectors to 
know, that the good effe& of this general tolerance, as far as the 
genius of Religion was concerned in its promotion, was owing to 
the egregious falfhood and abfurdity of Paganifm: and that, on 
the other hand, the evil effects of intolerance under the Chriftian 
religion, proceeded from its truth and perfe&ion ; not the natural 
confequence, as thefe men would infinuate, of a falfe Principle, 
but the abufe of a true one. 

Ancient Paganifm was an aggregate of feveral diftin& Religions, 
derived from fo many pretended revelations. Why it abounded in 
thefe, proceeded, in part, from the great number of Gods of hue 
man invention. As thefe Religions were not laid on the founda- 
tion, fo neither were they raifed on the deftruction of one another. 
They were not laid on the foundation of one another; becaufe, having 
given to their Gods, as local tutelary Deities +, contrary natures 


* See the Charaéteriftics, paffim, 


1 See note [GG] at the end of this Book, 
and 
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and diſpoſitions, and diftin& and feparate interefts, each God fet 
up, on his own bottom, and held little in common with the reft*, 
They were not raifed on the defiruétion of one another; becaufe, as 
hath been obferved, the feveral Religions of Paganifm did not 
confift in matters of belief, and dogmatic theology, in which, 
where there is a contrariety, Religions deftroy one another; but in 
matters of practice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; and in thefe, a con- 
trariety did no harm: For having given their Gods different na- 
tures and interefts, where was the wonder if they clafhed in their 
commanded Rites; or if their worfhippers fhould think this no 
mark of their falfe pretenfions ? 

Thefe were horrible defe&s in the very effence of Pagan theolo- 
gy: and yet from thefe would neceffarily arife an univerfal tolera- 
tion: for each Religion admitting the other's pretenfions, there 
müft needs be a perfect harmony and INTERCOMMUNITY amongft 
them. Julian makes this the diftinguifhing character of the pagan 
Religion. For the imperial Sophift writing to the people of Alex- 
andria, and upbraiding them for having forfaken the religion of 
their country, in order to aggravate the charge, infinuates them 
to be guilty of ingratitude, as having forgotten thofe happy times 
when all Egypt worfhipped the Gods IN COMMON, — 3, ix sick pyéoct 
priy Tig Wares Üpeg ixtivng evdaycoriag, ijrixc jy KOINQNIA pès 
mpos Oege Aly 1j wasy, wo e d ayabar. And, in 
his book againft the Chriftian Religion, he fays, there were but 
two commands in the Decalogue, that were peculiar to the Jews, 
and which the Pagans would not own to be reafonable, namely, 
the obfervation of the Sabbath, and the having no other Gods but the 
Creator of all things. Tloiev ib: &. igi (fays he) "pog Tún Oto» iu 2c, 
OV wporxurirtig Orois rip, S TE, M. ici rav ce, 9 ui Tag 
dag oll XR pb T ew ieh . The Firft Caufe of all things, 
we fee, was acknowledged by the Gentile Sages: what ftuck with. 


* See note [HH] at the end of this Book, 
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them was the not worfhipping other Gods IN COMMON.——-For ac- 
cording to the genius of Paganifm, as here explained, no room 
was left for any other difputes, but whofe God was moft powerful ; 
except where, by accident, it became a queftion, between two 
nations inhabiting the fame country, who was truly the TUTELAR 
Deity of the place. As once we are told happened in Egypt, and 
broke out into a religious war: 


Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, cum soLos CREDIT HABENDOS 
Effe deos, quos ipfe colit *. 


Here the queftion was not, which of the two worfhipped a Phantom, 
and which a God, but whofe God was the tutelar God of the place. 
Yet to infult the tutelar Gods of the place was a thing fo rare, and 
deemed fo prodigious, that Herodotus thinks it a clear proof of 
Cambyfes’s incurable madne(s that he outraged the Religion of 
Egypt, by ftabbing their God Apis and turning their monkey 
Deities into ridicule +. Notwithftanding a late noble writer, from 
this account of Juvenal, would perfuade us f, that intolerance was 
of the very nature and genius of the Egyptian theology, from 
whence all Paganifm aroſe. The common heathen religion (fays 
** he) was fupported chiefly from that fort of enthufiafm, which 
** is raifed from the external obje&ts of grandeur, majefty, and what 
** we call auguft. On the other hand, the Egyptian or Syrian 
* religions, which lay moft in myftery and concealed rights, having 
** [efi dependance on the Magifirate, and leſs of that decorum of art, 
** politenefs, and magnificence, ran into a more pufillanimous, fri- 
** volous, and mean kind of ſuperſtition; the obfervance of days, 
** the forbearance of meats, and the contention about traditions, fe- 
** niority of laws, and priority of godfhips. 

* Juvenal, Sat. xv. 

f Kepfvrn; Ñ, bs Aiyuo Allie, 3d sive vd; 6i Selina ipdrn, los d& epóriqos Qpyéqut- 
Thalia, c. 30. ix initio. 

1 Characteriftics, vol. iii, Mifcel. 2. $ 
* Summus 
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« Summus utrimque 
** Inde furor vulgo, &c*.” 

Well might he fay, he ſuſpected . that it would be urged againſt 
** him, that he talked at random and without book +.” For the 
very contrary of every thing he here fays, is the truth. And his 
fuppofing the Egyptian and Syrian religions had lefs dependence 
on the Magiftrate than the Roman; and that the Egyptian, and 
Syrian (as he is pleafed to call the Fetih) were the fame, or ofa 
like genius, is fuch an inftance of his knowledge or ingenuity, as 
is not eafily to be equalled. However, fince the noble writer hath 
made fuch ufe of the Satirift’s relation, as to infinuate that the 
Ombites and Tentyrites acted in the common fpirit and genius of 
the Egyptian theology, and became the model of intolerance to the 
Jewith and Chriftian world, it may not be amifs to explain the 
true original of thefe religious fquabbles, as Antiquity itfelf hath 
told the ftory : whereby it will appear, they had their birth from 
a very particular and occafional fetch of civil policy, which had no 
dependence on the general Superftition of the Pagan world. 

The inftance ftands almoft fingle in Antiquity. This would in- 
cline one to think that it arofe from no common principle: and if 
we enquire into the nature of the Egyptian theology, it will appear 
impoſſible to come from that. For the common notion of local 
and tutelary deities, which prevents all intolerance, was originally, 
and peculiarly, Egyptian, as will be feen hereafter. It may then 
be afked how this mifchief came about? I believe a paſſage in 
Diodorus Siculus, as quoted by Eufebius, will inform us. A cer- 
tain king of Egypt, finding fome cities in his dominions apt to plot 
and cabal againft him, contrived to introduce the diftin& worthip 
of a different animal into each city ; as knowing that a reverence 
for their own, and a ncgle& of all others, would foon proceed to 
an EXCLUSION ; and fo bring on fuch a mutual averfion, as would 
never fuffer them to unite in one common defign. Thus, was 


* Vol. III. p. 41. + P. 82. 
Vor. I. Kkk there 
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there at firft as little of a religious war on the principles of intolerance 
in this affair of the Ombites and Tentyrites, as in a drunken 
{quabble between two trading Companies in the church of Rome 
about their patron faints. But Diodorus deferves to be heard in his 
own words: who, when he had delivered the fabulous accounts 
of the original of brute-worfhip, fubjoins that which he fuppofed 
to be the true. But fome give another original of the worthip of 
“ brute animals: for the feveral cities being formerly prone to. 
* rebellion, and to enter into con(piracies. againft Monarchical: 
** government, one of their Kings contrived to introduce into each: 
** city the worfhip of a different animal: fo that while every one 
** reverenced the Deity which itfelf held facred, and defpifed what. 
** another had confecrated ; they could hardly be brought to join 
** cordially together in one common defign, to the difturbance of 
** the Government *.” 

But to return: fuch then was the root and foundation of this. 
SOCIABILITY of Religion in the ancient world, fo much envied by 
modern Pagans. The effect of their abfurdities, as Re/igions ; and 
of their imperfections, as Societies. Yet had univerfal cuftom made 


© Aisles Fog exc Quol min; tig tie Radyu Cow riue 08 yàp % To nu dp, 
vi» BRG, x) cup tperal® alg Tò exits Ha“ οi, ixiveical twa apoca ohdouelle arods rd 
Soar wragaryiir, Seas ld TÒ pio wag abro D e · vU N crags vei; dM 
ula yo: de, nN zd Melt edic ei xar’ Aya. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. p. 32 
ed. Rob. Steph. Plutarch. gives us an account of another of thefe fquabbles (if indeed: 
it was not the fame with Juvenal's) which happened much about the fame time, between: 
the Oxyrynchitse and the Cynopolitz ; and confirms what is here faid of the original of 
this mutual hatred.— Axx & rd si durch = warigyur Bacidion drei, vig Alyvslio 
adlapabiile v3 pèr ices. súpu; xj etis H i) mei Silas, apayo N x) di 
dur ard Ses Dnus is v cen x xumean Exeilac, dice adre% is xalacweg ifara 
ae Aapogăs raire expépasu* sav yàp Duties & enecíraln dos Gre này x) cibsobas: 
doops xb erapaxie GAARA e een, x) TDW irigar irigu; execitoUn, evQuxérag, apéro- 
Fas, Gab Tei, oixsion Trapos N ,,: Piporlecy INA vd rite dx ixOgaig ovrtAndasvos, 
xj ovnurin wps adadyus? Hire yàg rt čo Abyvslus Auxerodiras Sg, debug, ien. 
M, $r Jad» g of N 'Olvev[ ras xab’ Aule van K , viv UN ix dier, 
es- eurra óli x) gif, dc dige ape in Ñ réru xalardóhg d w, AMA Tis. 
Bilnas nando, Y Frage d “Poynter xeAadopne lib Mig 1E. 5 OF. 676, 677.. 
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this principle of inrercommuNtry, fo effential to Paganifm, that 
when their Philofophers and men of learning, on the {preading of 
Chriftianity, were become afhamed of the groſſneſs of Polytheifm, 
and had fo refined it by allegorical interpretations of their Mytho- 
logy, as to make the ſeveral Pagan deities but the various attributes 
of the one only God; they ftill adhered to their darling principle 
(for Paganifm ftill continued to be without a dogmatic theology, 
or formulary of faith) and contended, that this diverfity was har- 
mony, a mufical diſcord, well pleafing to the God of heaven and 
earth. It is but reaſonable for us (fays Symmachus *) to fup- 
** pofe, that it is one and the fame BEING whom all mankind 
** adores. We behold the fame ſtars; we live under the influence 
& of one common heaven; we are incompaſſed by the fame uni- 
** verfe. What matters it, what device each man uſes in his fearch 
* after truth? One road is plainly too narrow to lead us into the 
** initiation of fo GRAND A MYSTERY.” Elegantly alluding to the 
Secret of the greater Myfleries, where, after the Hiftory of the 
Popular theogony had been delivered to the Initiated, the orphic 
Hymn, revealing the do&rine of the Unity, concluded the enter- 
tainment. ** The great lord and governor of the earth (fays The- 
** miftius) feems to be delighted with theſe diverfities of Reli- 
& gions. It is his Will that the Syrians worfhip him one way, the 
** Greeks another, and the Egyptians yet another +.” The reader 
fees that the foundation of this way of thinking, was the old prin- 
ciple of intercommunity in the worfhip of local tutelary Deities, 
But, what is remarkable, it appears even to this day, to be eſſen- 
tial to Paganifm. Bernier tells us, that the Gentiles of Hindouſtan 
defended their religion againft him in this manner: ** They gave 


* Equum eft, quicquid omnes colunt unum putari; eadem fpectamus aftra ; com- 
mune celum eft; idem nos mundus involvit: Quid intereff 720 quifque pradentid verum 
requirat ? UNO itinere non potefi perveniri ad tam GRANDE SECRETUM, Lib. x. Ep. 61. ad 
Valent. Theod. et Arcad, Augg. 

1 Tetra pil% ydsrvobas 15 een tòr 15 wartds ‘Agynyirer® 83g Eéces ien Spsoacur, 
AX EX, SNA, Abyesiing. Orat, x11. 
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** me (fays he) this pleafant anfwer ; that they did not at all pre- 
** tend that their Law was univerfal—that they did not in the leaſt 
** fufpect that ours was falfe: it might, for what they knew, be 
** a good Law for us, and that Gop MAY HAVE MADE MANY DIF- 
** FERENT ROADS TO LEAD TO HEAVEN; but they would by no 
** means hear that ours was general for the whole world, and theirs 
** a mere fable and invention *.” Bernier indeed ſpeaks of this 
as a peculiar whimfey, which had entered the head of his Brachman. 
But had he been as converfant in hiſtory and Antiquity, as he was 
in modern philofophy, he would have known that this wasa prin- 
ciple which accompanied Paganifm through all its ftages. 

Let us now fee the nature and genius of thofe Religions which 
were founded, as we fay, in TRUE REVELA TION. "The firft is the 
Jewisu; in which was taught the belief of one God, the Maker 
and Governor of all things, in contradiſtinction to all the falfe 
gods of the Gentiles: This neceſſarily introduced a pocMATIC 
THEOLOGY. So that the followers of this Religion, if they believed 
it true, in the fenfe it was delivered to them, muft needs believe 
all others to be falfe. But it being inſtituted only for themſelves, 
they had, directly, no further to do with that falfhood, than to 
guard themfelves againft the contagion of it, by holding no fellow- 
fhip or communion with the Gentiles. 

Yet fo ftrong was this general prejudice of INTERCOMMUNITY, 
that all the provifions of the Law could not keep this brutal people 
from running into the idolatries of the Nations: For their frequent 
defections, till after the Babylonian Captivity, were no other than: 
the joining foreign Worfhip to the Worfhip of the God of Hrael. 

After this Religion, comes the Curistian, which taught the- 
belief of the fame God, the fupreme Caufe of all things: and 
being a Revelation, like the other, from Heaven, muft needs be 
built upon that other; or at leaft on the fuppofition of its truth. 
And, as this latter was not national, like the other, but given to: 


* See note [II] at the end of this Book, al 
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all mankind. For that reafon, but efpecially for fome others, 
which will be fully conſidered in their place, it had a MORE COM- 
PLETE ſyſtem of dogmatick theology. The confequence of this 
was, that its followers muft not only think Paganifm falfe, and 
Judaiſm abolifhed, and fo refufe all fellowfhip and communion 
with both ; but muft endeavour to propagate their Religion through- 
out the world, on the deſtruction of all the reft. And their dog- 
matic theology teaching them that TrutH (and not UTILITY *, 
as the Pagans, who had only public Rites and Ceremonies, fup- 
pofed) was the end of Religion ; it was no wonder, their averfion 
to falfinod fhould be proportionably increafed. And fo far all was 
right. But this averfion, cherifhed by piety, unhappily produced a 
blind, ungovernable zeal; which, when arguments failed, hurried 
them on to all the unlawful ufe of force and compulfion. Hence 
the evils of PERSECUTION, and the violation of the laws of huma- 
nity, in a fond paffion for propagating the Law of Gop +. 

This is a true reprefentation of the ftate of things, both in the 
Pagan, and in the Believing world. To give it the utmoft evidence, 
we will next conſider the reception true Religion met with amongſt 
idolaters. 

The Pagan world having early imbibed this inveterate prejudice 
concerning intercommunity.of worfkip, men were but too much ac- 
cuftomed to new Revelations, when the JewrsH appeared, not to 
ackuowledge its fuperior pretences. Accordingly we find by the 
hiftory of this People, that it was efteemed a true one by its neigh- 
bours. And therefore they proceeded, in their ufual way, to join: 
it, on occafion, to their own: as thofe did, whom the king of 
Affyria fent into the cities of Ifrael in the place of the ten Tribes. 
Whereby it happened (fo great was the influence of this Princi- 
ple) that in the fame time and country, the Jews of Jcrufalem 


* For this the reader may fce Dion. Harlicarnaffeus's difcourfe of thc religion which 
Romulus introduced in his republic ; and for his reafon, fee Book III. and IV. 
+ See note [KK], at the end of this Book. 
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added the Pagan idolatries to their Religion ; while the Pagans of 
Samaria added the Jewifh religion to their idolatries. 

But when this people of God, in confequence of having their 
dogmatic Theology more carefully inculcated to them after their 
return from the Captivity, became rigid in pretending not only 
that their Religion was true, but the only true one ; then it was, 
that they began to be treated by their Neighbours, and afterwards 
by the Greeks and Romans, with the utmoft hatred and contempt 
for this THEIR INHUMANITY AND UNSOCIABLE TEMPER. To this 
caufe alone we are to afcribe all that fpleen and rancour which 
appears in the hiftories of thefe latter Nations, concerning them. 
Celfus fairly reveals what lay at bottom, and fpeaks out, for them 
all: ** If the Jews, on thefe accounts, adhere to their own Law, 
** it is not for that, they are to blame: I rather blame thofe who 
** forfake their own country religion to embrace the Jewifh. But 
« if thefe People give themfelves airs of ſublimer wifdom than the 
*¢ reft of the world, and on that ſcore refuſe all communion with it, 
** as not equally pure ;— I muft tell them that it is not to be believed 
** that they are more dear, or agreeable to God, than other na- 
* tions *.” Hence, amongft the Pagans, the Hebrew People came 
to be diftinguifhed from all others by the name of GENUS HOMINUM 
INVISUM DEIS +, and with good reafon 1. 

This was the reception the Jews met with in the world: but 
not pretending to obtrude their Religion on the reft of mankind, as 
it was given properly to the Pofterity of Abraham, they yet, for the 
moft part, efcaped perfecution. 

When CunisTiANITY arofe, though on the foundation of Juda- 
ifm, it was at firſt received with great complacency by the Pagan 
world, For they were fuch utter ftrangers to the idea of one Re- 


© Ei ud» de xarà raŭra it. HAU "Indaio vio Dues der, & mipele adrian” ixfmm d H v 
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ligion’s being built, or dependent on another, that it was a long 
time before they knew this connection between them. Even Celfus 
himfelf, with all his tufficiency, faw fo little how this matter 
ftood, that he was not fatisfied whether the Jews and Chriftians 
worfhiped the fame God ;—was fometimes inclined to think they 
did not. This iguorance, which the propagators of our Re- 
ligion were not too forward to remove*, for fear of hindering the 
progrefs of the Gofpcl, prevented the prejudice which the Pagans 
had to Judaifm, from indifpofing them to Chriftianity. So that 
the Gofpel was favourably heard. And the fuperior evidence, with 
which it was inforced, inclined men, long habituated to pretended 
Revelations, to receive it into the number of the Eftablifhed. 
Accordingly we find one Roman emperor introducing it amongſt 
his clofet Religions ; and another propofing to the Senate f, to 
give it a more public entertainment $. But when it was found to 
carry its pretenſions higher ||, and to claim, like the Jewifh, the 
title of the ONLY TRUE ONE, then it was that it began to incur 
.the fame hatred and contempt with the Jewifh. But when it went 
füll further, and urged a neceſſity for all men to forfake their 
national Religions, and embrace the Gofpel, this fo fhocked ** the 
Pagans, that it foon brought upon itíelf the bloody ftorms which 
followed, Thus you have the true origin of perfeeution for Religion 
(though not of the intolerant principle, as we thall fee before we 
come to the end of this fection). A perfecution not committed, 
but undergone, by the Chriftian Church. 

Hence we fee how it happened, that fuch good Emperors as 
Trajan and M. Antonine came to be found in the firft rank of 


* See note [LL], at the end of this Book. 
+ Alexander Severus. Lampridii, c. 29. 
t Tiberius retulit ad fenatum ut INTER CETERA SACRA reciperetur. Hier. See 
note (MM], at the end of this Book. 
§ See note (NN), at the end of this Book. 
|| See note [OO], at the end of this Book. 
** See notc (PP], at the end of this Book. 
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perfecutors. A difficulty that hath very much embarraſſed the 
enquirers into ecclefiaftical antiquity; and given a handle to the 
Deifts, who empoifon every thing, of pretending to fufpe& that 
there muft be fomething very much amifs in primitive Chriftia- 
nity, while fuch wife magiftrates could become its perfecutors. 
But now the reafon is manifeft * : the Chriftian pretences over- 
threw a fundamental principle of Paganifm, which they thought 
founded in nature; namely, the friendly intercommunity of wor/bip. 
And thus the famous paſſage of Pliny the younger becomes in- 
telligible. ** For I did not in the leaft hefitate, but that whatever 
** fhould appear on confeffion, to be their faith, yet that their fro- 
** wardnefs and inflexible obflinacy would certainly deferve punifh- 
* ment4." What was this inflexible obffinacy? It could not con- 
ſiſt in profeffing a new Religion: that was a thing common enough. 
It was the refufing all communion with Paganifm ; refufing to 
throw a grain of incenfe on their altars. For we muft not think, 
as is commonly imagined, that this was at firft enforced by the 
Magiftrate to make them renounce their Religion : but only to give 
a tofl of its focial and bofpitable temper. It was indeed, and right- 
ly, underítood by the Chriftians to be a renouncing of their Reli- 
gion; and fo, accordingly, abftained from. The misfortune was, 
that the Pagans did not conſider this snfexibility as a mere error, 
but as an immorality likewife. The unfociable, uncommunicable tem- 
per, in matters of religious worfhip, was efteemed by the beft of 
them, as a hatred and averfíon to mankind. Tacitus, fpeaking of 
the burning of Rome: ** Haud perinde in crimine incendii quam 
** ODIO HUMANI GENERIS convicti funt 4 [Chriftiani Convictea, 
he fays, of bate to all mankind. But how? The confeffion of the 
Pagans themfelves, concerning the purity of the Chriftian morals, 
fhews this could be no other than a conviction of their rejecting all 


* See note [QQ], at the end of this Book, 
t Neque enim dubitabam, quakcengue efet quod faterentus, certe, pertinaciam et 
inffexibilem obftinationem debere puniri, Lib. x. Ep. 97. 
f Ann. xy. Sed. 44. : : 
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intercommunity of Worfbip ; which, fo great was their prejudice, 
they thought could proceed from nothing but bate to mankind. 
The like character the fame hiftorian gives of the Jews: ** Apud 
** ipfos FIDES OBSTINATA, fed adverfus omnes alios HosTILe 
“oprum*.” Now tbe Jews and Chriflians had nothing in common 
but this unſociable and uncommunicable temper in religious matters, 
this obfinata fides which gave fo much offence to Paganifm. We 
are not to imagine, thefe excellent Pagan moralifts fo blind as not 
to fee all the merit of a firm and fixed refolution of keeping a good 
conference, They did fee and own it, as appears by the famous 
** Juftum et tenacem propofiti virum," &c. of one of their moral 
poets. But, unluckily for truth, they did not fee the pervicacia et 
inflexibilis obflinatio of the Chriftians in that light. Though it was 
nothing more thau fuch a fired refolution, as one who moft feverely 
cenfured them for it, the good emperor Marcus Antoninus, fairly 
confefles. In his book of Meditations, fpeaking of a wife man’s readi- 
nefs to die, he fays, ** He fhould be fo prepared, that his readinefs 
** may be feen to be the effect of a well-weighed judgement, not of 
** MERE OBSTINACY, like that of the Chriftians +.” This is a very 
heavy charge on the primitive Martyrs. But he himfelf removes 
it in his Conftitution to the Community of Afa, given us by Eufebius. 
** I know, fays he, the Gods arc watchful to difcover fuch fort of 
** men. For it is much more fit that they themfelves fhould punifh 
** thofe who REFUSE TO WORSHIP THEM, than that we íhould 
** interfere in it 1. Why then was it called mere obftinacy? The 
reafon is fecn above: univerfal prejudice had made men regard a 
refufal of this intercommunity as the moft brutal of all diſſociability. 
And the emperor Julian, who underftood this matter the beft of 
any, fairly owns, that the Jews and Chriftians brought the exe- 
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cration of the world upon them by their averfion to the Gods of 
Paganifm, and their refufal of all communication with them *. 
On this occafion, it may not be improper, once for all, to ex- 
pofe the ignorance and malice of thofe, whom the French call 
PuiLosorurRs, and we Englifh, Free-THinkers ; whe, with no 
more knowledge of Antiquity, than what the modern fenfe of a few 
Latin and Greek words could afford them, have his odium Sumani 
generis perpetually in their mouths, to diſgrace the chofen People 
of God, or rather the Author of their Religion. "Their favorite 
author, "Tacitus himíelf, by extending the abufe, difcountenances 
it. He makes this odium humani generis the chara&teriftic both of 
Jews and Cbriſtians; and by fo doing, fhews us, in what it con- 
fifted. Nor do the Ancients in general, by affixing it as the com- 
mon brand to thefe two inbeſpitabie Religions, contribute to this 
calumny, any otherwife than by the incapacity of our PAilofopbers 
to underftand them. Diodorus Siculus, fpeaking + of Antiochus's 
profanation of the "Yewi/b Temple, and his contemptuous deſtruction 
of the Sacred Books, applauds the Tyrant’s exploits, as thofe Books 
contained ra f, vepipe, Laws, which bore hate and enmity to 
all the reft of Mankind. ‘This pretended odium humani generis, we 
find then, was not any thing in the perfonal temper of the Jews, 
but in the nature and genius of their Law. Thefe Laws are extant 
and lie now before us; and we fee, the only Sate they contain is 
the bate of Idols. With regard to the race of Mankind, nothing 
can be more endearing than the Mofaic account of their common 
original; nothing more benign or falutary than the legal direc- 
tions to the Jews concerning their treatment of all, out of the 
Covenant. Whatever there might be of this odious temper fairly 
aſcribed to the Jews, by our Philofopbers, it received no counte- 
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nance from the Law, and isexprefsly condemned by the Almighty 
Author of it, when it betrayed itſelf amongft certain corrupt and 
apoftate members of that Nation. Thefe, indeed, the Prophet 
Haiah defcribes, as faying to all others, — Stand by thy/elf, come not 
near me; for I am holier than thou * And lett this fhould be mif- 
taken for the fruits of the unboſpitable genius of the Law, he takes 
care to inform us that thefe men were the rankeft and moft aban- 
doned A poftates. A rebellious People who facrifice in gardens, and 
burn incenfe upon Altars of Brick-——who remain among ft tbe graves, 
and lodge in the monuments, which cat fwine's flefh, & +. that is, a 
People thoroughly paganized. 

Thus have | endeavoured to explain the true origin of that 
univerfal ToLERATION (as far as Religion influenced it) under 
Paganifm; and the accidental caufes of its violation under Chrifti- 
anity. The account will be further ufeful to many confiderable 
purpofes, as will be feen hereafter. At prefent I fhall only take 
notice how well it obviates one ſpecious objection againſt Chrifti- 
anity. If this Religion, fay the Deifts, were accompanied with 
fuch illuftrious and extraordinary marks of truth, as is pretended ; 
how happened it, that its truth was not feen by more of the beft 
and wifeft of thofe times? And if it were feen (as it certainly was), 
how could they continue Pagans?” ‘The aufwer is eafy. The 
conviction of the truth of a zew Religion was not deemed a fuffi- 
cient reafon, by men, overrun with the general prejudice of INTER- 
COMMUNITY, to quit their o/d ones. 

The cafe indecd was different in a Jew, who held none of this 
intercommunity. If fuch a one owned the truth of Chriftianity, he 
muft needs embrace it. We conclude, therefore, that the paflage 
of Jofephus (who was as much a Jew as the Religion of Mofes 
could make him) which acknowledges, J'efus to de Tue Cunist f, 
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is a rank forgery, and a very ftupid one too*. But it hath been 
faid, that Jofephus was a Fewifh Convert. If fo, it muft be za 
Judaifm, and not /rom it. For where he affirms, againft Apion, 
that there ought to be but one Temple for one God +, he fpeaks the 
very fpirit of the Law. 

We have now feen the motives the civil Magiftrate had to £ole- 
rate. Of what nature that toleration was: And how eafily 
it was brought about. 

But then, left the People ſhould abufe this right of worfhipping 
according to their own will, to the detriment of the State, in pri- 
vate and clandeftine conventicles (which right the Magiftrate fup- 
ported for the civil benefit of it), he took care that fuch worfhip 
fhould have the public approbation and allowance, before it was 
received on the footing of a tolerated Religion. So, by the laws of 
ATHENS, no frrange God, nor foreign Worfbip was permitted, till 
approved and licenfed by the Court of AngoPAGUs. This is the 
reafon why St. Paul, who was regarded as the bringer in of foreign. 
Gods, SENON AAIMONION, was had up to that Tribunal. Not 
as a criminal f, but rather as a public benefa&or, who had a new 
Worfoip to propofe to a people, religious above all others, OX. 
AEIZIAAEMONEZTEPOI; moft addicted, as Strabo tells us, to: 
the recognition of foreign Worfbip $5 and “of all the Greeks, as 
** Julian obferves, moft devoted to Religion, and moft hofpitable 
** to ftrangers ||.” ‘Tully ** makes Solon the founder of this Court.. 
But the Arundel marbles, and Plutarch in his life of that Law- 
giver ++, contradi& this opinion; and the latter, in ſupport of his 
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own, quotes a law of Solon’s, which makes mention of the Areo- 
pagus as already exiſting. The difficulty is how to reconcile thefe 
accounts. I imagine this might be the cafe: Solon, we know, was 
employed by the Athenians to new-model their Commonwealth, 
by reforming the ill Conftitutions, and fupplying fuch as were de- 
fective. So that in the number of his regulations, this might be 
one; The adding, to the Court of Areopagus, the peculiar jurif- 
diction in queftion ; as of great moment to public utility. And 
having thus enlarged and ennobled its Juriſdiction, he was after- 
wards regarded as its founder. A paflage in /Etchylus feems, at 
firft fight indeed, not to favour this opinion ; but to infinuate, that 
this Juriſdiction was coéval with the Court. In the fifth act of his 
Eumenides, he makes the worfhip of the Furies, or the venerable 
Goddeffes, as they were called, to be received and recognized in 
Athens, by a decree of Minerva, as head of the college of Areopa- 
gus, which the poet feigns fhe had juft then inftituted. But this 
plainly appears to have been contrived only for the fake of a poeti- 
cal embellifhment: and Æfchylus feems to employ one circum- 
ftance in this fcene, defignedly to inform us of the order of time, 
in which the Court received its two different juriſdictions. It is, 
where he makes the criminal caufe of Oreftes, the firft which was 
judged at that Tribunal; and the religious one, of the reception of 
the Eumenides, but the fecond. However this be, the Areopagus 
was, by far, the moft formidable judicature in the republic. And 
it is obſervable, that Ariftophanes, who fpares neither the fleets, 
the armies, the Courts of juftice, the perfon of the fupreme Ma- 
giftrate, the Aflemblies of the people, or the T'emples of the Gods 
themfelves, does not darc to hazard the leaft injurious refle&ion on 
that venerable body. 

The Romans had a law to the fame purpofe; which, as often as 
it was violated, was publicly vindicated by the authority of the 
State: as appears from the words of Pofthumius in Livy, quoted 
in the laft fection : ** Quoties hoc patrum avorumque ætate negotium 
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** eft magiftratibus datum, ut facra externa fieri vetarent, facrificu- 
„ Jos vatefque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent, vaticinos libros con- 
** quirerent * ?" &c. Which fhews their care to have all tolerated 
religions under the Magi(trate's infpection. And, if I am not 
much miftaken, Tully, in his Books of Laws, the fubftance of 
which is taken from the Twelve tables, gives us that very law ; 
whereby, as we faid, all foreign and clandeftine worfhip, unau- 
thorized by the civil magiftrate, was forbid. SEgPARATIM NEMO 
HABESSIT DEOS: NEVE NOVOS, NEVE ADVENAS, NISI PUBLICE 
ADSCITOS, PRIVATIM COLUNTO f. No man ſhall worfhip the 
“Gods clandeftinely, or have them feparately to himfelf: nor 
** fhall any new or foreign God be worfhipped by particulars, till 
** fuch God hath been legally approved of, and tolerated by the 
** magiftrate.” The comment, as concife, and confequently as 
obfcure as the text, follows in thefe words: Suosayk DEOS, AUT 
NOVOS, AUT ALIENIGENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM HABET RELI- 
GIONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS: NON A SACERDOTIBUS, NON 
A PATRIBUS ACCEPTOS DEOS, ITA PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LÉGI 
PARUERANT IPst T. ** For each man to have his Gods in pecu- 
s liar, whether new or Hranger Gods, without public allowance, 
** tends to defeat and confound all religion, and introduce clan- 
** deftine worfhip: and had the pricfts and our forefathers had a 
due regard to this law, we fhould never have approved of that 
** kind of worfhip which we now pay to the Gods they introduced 
** amongft us.” 

But notwithftanding all this, Mr. Bayle, from the words above 
quoted from the fpeech of Pofthumius in Livy, would perfuade us §, 
that the Romans did not admit or tolerate foreign worthip; and 
that the care of the Magiftrate, there taken notice of by the Conful, 
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was to prohibit all religions, but the gfabliſbed: an opinion which 
the whole Roman hitlory diſcredits; where we find the Magii- 
trate, from time to time, /vlerated all foreign religions with the 
utmoft facility. The care then, which Pofthumius meant, was 
furely that of preventing all clandeftine worfhip, unlicenfed by the 
Magittrate: This appears even from that other paffage brought by 
Mr B. from Livy to fupport his aflertion: ** Nec corpora modo 
** atfecta tabo, fed animos quoque multiplex religio et pleraque ex- 
** terna invalit, novos ritus ſacrificando, vaticinando inferentibus in 
s domos, quibus quæflui funt capti fuperftitione animi *:" But 
more particularly from the very affair, Pofthumius was here en- 
gaged in. At this juncture, the State was above meafure exafpe- 
rated by the monftrous enormities committed in the clandeftine 
rites of Bacchus: yet it is obfervable, that, in the edict paſſed in 
the very height of their refentment, the right of toleration was pre- 
ferved inviolate: the Decree of the Senate forbidding ** any cele- 
** bration of the Bacchanals either in Rome or Italy. But that if 
** any one fhould be poſſeſſed with a belief that this fort of rite was 
** due by cuftom, and neceffary ; and that he could not omit the 
** celebration of it without irreligion and impiety, he fhould lay 
* his cafe before the city Pretor; the Pretor fhould confult the 
** Senate, when there was not lefs than an hundred in council, to 
** know if they approved of it. Theſe cautions obferved, the rites 
** might be celebrated, provided that not more than five affifted at 
** the facrifice, that they had no common purfé, no prief, nor a maf- 
** fer of the folemnities +.” 
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As here, the Magiftrate’s care, in expelling foreign religions, 
was to prevent clandeftine worfhip amongſt the tolerated; ſo at 
other times, the fame care was employed in preventing thofe foreign 
religions from mixing with the eflablifbed, as we are informed by 
Valerius Maximus “. But neither in that cafe, nor in this, was 
the liberty of particulars, to worfhip as they thought fit, at all in- 
fringed, or impaired. 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus plainly diftinguifhes between their 
eflablifbed and tolerated religions. The paflage is curious; and will 
not only ferve to confute Mr. B.'s notion, but will afford us an 
opportunity of explaining what is further neceflary to clear up this 
embarraffed fubje&. The words of this diligent enquirer into the 
Roman Conftitution are theſe: What, above all things, raifed 
* my admiration was, that, notwithftanding the vaft multitudes 
** which throng from all parts to Rome, who muft there, confe- 
* quently, worfhip their own country Gods, according to their 
** country rites; yet the city never adopted any of thefe foreign 
** worfhips into the PusLI1C religion; as hath. been the cuftom for 
* many other ftates to do t." Whence it appears, 1. That all 
ftrangers might freely worſhip in Rome according to their own 
way ; the being debarred of that liberty, was not deemed, by him, 
a conceivable cafe: That fuch particulars as were fo diſpoſed, might 
join with them; and that, befides thefe tolerated religions, there 
was one public, and eftablifoed, which admitted of no foreign mix- 
tures. 2. We are not to underftand the author as if his wonder 
was cauſed by the Romans having an e//ab/jfbed religion diftinét 
from the tolerated; but, for that they mixed, or introduced into 
the ¢fablifbed few or no foreign rites; which was the cuftom in 
the cities of Greece: for thefe are the other flates, which the hifo- 
rian hints at. But modern writers not adverting to this, when 
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they read of the Roman practice of admitting no foreign worfhip 
into their public religion, concluded wrongly, that they allowed no 
toleration : and when they read of the Greck practice of naturalizing 
foreign religions, by adopting them into their public worfhip, con- 
cluded, as wrongly, that they had no cfablifbments. 3. The 
words H IIOAIZ AHMOSIA, are remarkable: He does not fay, the 
city · rejected foreign worfhip, but, that it admitted not of it PuB- 
LICLY; that is, did not bring it into the public religion of the 
State. For, as we obferved before, Paganifm had two parts, the 
one public, the other private: the State, as fuch, was the fubje& 
of the one; and Particulars, as fuch, of the other. But they ad- 
mitted of foreign rites privately ; that is, allowed particulars to ute 
them, after the Magiftrate’s licence had been obtained for that pur- 
pofe. So that the gſabliſbed religion, every where, related to the 
public part of Paganifm ; and the folerated, to the private part. 
4. The hiftorian obferves, that, in this conduct, Rome differed 
from many other cities, meaning the Grecian. And indeed, it was 
lefs a wonder than he feems to make it: For Rome, rifing on her 
own foundation, independent on, and unrelated to any other State, 
and early poſſeſſed with the high enthuſiaſm of diftin&ion and 
empire, would naturally eſteem her tutelary Gods as her own pecu- 
liar; and therefore would reje& all foreign mixtures. On the contrary, 
the Grecian States, related to, and dependent on one another, would 
more eafily admit of an aſſociation and combination amongft their 
national Deities. 

Such was the nature of TOLERATION in the Pagan world; and 
this the wife provifion of ancient Policy, while Civil liberty could 
keep its own. But when now Government began to degenerate, 
and ALL, prepofteroufly to fubmit to the will of one; when the 
Magiftrate came to have a good, diftin& from that of the People; 
and civil peace was eftimated, not by the bleſſings it produced, 
but by the degree of ſubjection it was able to inflict; then the fa- 
fhionable fcheme of Politics began to turn folely on the mainte- 
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nance of a Tyrant’s power: and He having obferved, that, though 
the toleration of religion, under the regulations above deſcribed, 
was evidently for the advantage of Society; yet, as thofe regula- 
tions were too apt to be neglected, he thought it beft, by an abfo- 
lute intolerance, and a thorough uniformity, to cut off all occafions. 
and opportunities of miſchief to > himíelf, from private conventicles. 
and conventions. 

Agreeably to this fyftem of power, we find Mecenas, in Dion: 
Caffius , diffuading Auguftus from allowing any toleration of reli- 
gion at all: as, an indulgence in this matter, would indifpofe 
men towards the Magiftrate, and make them leſs fond of the civil 
and religious Conftitutions of their country; from whence fac- 
tions, and confederacies againft the State would unavoidably arife.. 
He concludes his advice againſt toleration in thefe remarkable words: 
ATIEP HKIZTA MONAPXIA ZTMOEPEI; as a thing by no means. 
“ agreeing with arbitrary power." And Tacitus informs us +, the 
ufurper followed it. Thus, we fee, that the famous declaration. ` 
of, ONE KING AND. ONE RELIGION, is not a new maxim, for which: 
we are indebted to French Politics. 

So noble an original had the principle of INTOLERANCE: and 
fo iniquitous are the adverfaries of our holy religion, to throw it 
upon the Cbriſtian Faith; when it appears to have been the pure 
offspring of civi] Tyranny; how well foever it may have been after- 
wards nurfed and fondled by fome Fathers of the Church. 

Thus have I attempted to give a plain account of the general 
methods ufed by ancient Policy to inculcate and fupport Religion.. 
Were I to fpeak, as I once intended, of thofe which particular 
Lawgivers and Magiftrates employed for the ufe of their proper 
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Societies, I fhould have it in my power to throw great light upon 
the argument. But this, though the moft curious part of all, muft 
be omitted at prefent, by reafon of its length. In the mean time, 
I prefume, more than enough hath been faid, even in thofe places 
which only fhew the Legiflator's care for religion in general, to 
prove the truth of the propofition, That, in the opinion of ancient 
policy, the doctrine of a future flate of rewards and punifbments was 
indifpenfably ufeful to civil Society : For having fhewn that the doc- 
trine of a future ftate was an infeparable part of Pagan religion, 
and indeed the fole fupport of it, the proving their care for religion 
in general, proves their care for this doctrine in particular. Where, 
it is worth obferving, that, though the ancient Lawgivers deviated 
from truth, and differed from one another, even in the mott im- 
portant points, concerning property, marriage, dominion, &c. yet 
they unanimoufly agreed in owning the ufe, and propagating the 
belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments: And what 
ftronger proof would any one defire of the necęſity of that doctrine 
to RELIGION and Socrery ? 

We now fee the clofe connection between Civil government and 
Religion, The following obfervation will ftill further explain the 
neceſſity of this union. 

That benevolent fpirit of Antiquity, defcribed above, which fet 
their Heroes upon polifhing the barbarous manners: of their fellow- 
creatures, and imparting to them the bleſſings of civil LIFE, as 
divine as it appears, hath yet been far exceeded by the charity of 
thefe later ages, which fends MissioNAR1ES into the furtheſt re- 
gions of the eaft and weft, with the ineftimable bleffing of the glad 
sidings of tbe Gofpel. But nothing is matter of more grief to ferious 
men than the conftant ill fuccefs of fo charitable an undertaking. 
Something fure muft have been greatly amifs, to defeat a defign 
which all nature confpires to advance. This would be accounted 
for. Catholic (as they call themfelves) and Protefant Miſſionaries 
go PODOR to either India. The Catholics have laboured 
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moft in countries civilized; but, giving a commentitious fyftem 
for the gofpel of Chrift, it is no wonder the Pagans fhould not be 
greatly difpofed to change o/d fables for new. And though the 
proteflant Miſſionaries carry the genuine Gofpel with them into 
America, yet they preach it to Savages, with no better fuccefs. 
The reaton feems to be becaufe they are Savages, without Govern- 
ment or Laws; and confequently of very rude, uncultivated minds. 
Now Chriftianity, plain and fimple as it is, and fitted in its nature 
for what it was defigned by its Author, requires an intellect above 
that of a mere Savage to underftand *. Something then muft be 
previous to it, And what is that fomething but civir society ? 
This is not at all to its difhonour. And if it hath fometimes hap- 
pened, through the indefatigable labours of thefe Miffionaries, both 
of the one and the other Communion, that numbers of favage 
converts have been made, they could never long preferve, or pro- 
pagate amongſt their tribes, the Chriftianity they had been taught: 
but their fucceffors have always found the work was to begin anew, 
and in a little time, nothing left of the others labours to advance 
upon. And if what we have faid in this book be true, Dat religion 
cannot long fubfift without tbe aid of civil government, we are not to 
wonder at it: for, from hence, we conclude, they began at the 
wrong end; and that to make our holy religion rightly underftood, 
much more to propagate and perpetuate it, they fhould firft have 
taught thefe Savages the arts of life: from whence (befides the 
benefit of that previous knowledge abovementioned) would have 
refulted this further advantage, that men fo fenfibly obliged, would 
have given a more favourable attention to their benefactors. As it 
is, I am afraid, thefe Savages obferving in the Miflionaries (and: 
they have fenfe enough to obferve that the Europeans keep many 
things from them which it would be ufeful for them to know) a 
total difregard of their temporal concerns, would be hardly brought. 
to think the matters preffed upon them of much importance, or. 
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the teachers greatly in earneft. The civilizing a barbarous people 
is in itfelf a work of fuch exalted charity, that to fee it neglected, 
when a far nobler end than the arts of life may be procured by it, 
is matter of the utmoſt aftonifhment “. But it is partly owing to 
this, that many of both miffions have had too much of that fana- 
ticifin in their temper, which difpofes men to an utter contempt of 
worldly things: they are therefore fo far from preaching up the ad- 
vantages of Society, and recommending civil Manners, that they 
are more difpofed to throw afide their own ;. and have recourſe to- 
the dried ikins and parched corn of the Savages. While others of 
them, of a colder turn, and lower form of /uperfition, having 
taken it into their heads, that the vices. of improved life would: 
more indifpofe the Indians to the precepts of the Gofpel, than their 
prefent brutality incapacitates them from comprehending the doc- 
trines of it, have concluded it beft, upon the whole, to keep their 
eyes fhut to the advantages of civil life. But without doubt fo 
fatal a conduct arifes chiefly from the falfe and inhumane policy of 
the European Colonies, a policy common to every ſect and profef- 
fion, which makes them do all in their power to keep the natives- 
in a favage ftate; as fufpecting that the neighbourhood of a civi-- 
lized people would be too unfriendly to their private intereſts. 
However, this policy, as bad as it is, has yet fomething leſs 
diabolical in it than that other part of CoLony-RELIGION, which: 
robs the oppofite Continent of fo many thoufands of our fpecies, 
for a yearly facrifice to their great idol, Mammon, THE Gop oF 
Gain. Theſe Colonifts, indeed, pretend to obferve a kind of 
averfion in the favages to a. civilized State. And it is no wonder: 
if they fhould not be very forward to imitate the manners of their. 
oppreflors. But this is not the natural condition of things. Bar- 
barians are never backward to partake of thofe advantages of civil. 
life which they underftand ; except where ill ufage has given them: 


* Sce note [ZZ] at the end of this Book, 
+ See note (AAA) at the end of this Book. 
ait. 
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an abhorrence for their Inſtructors. The Goths and Vandals in 
Europe, together with the other benefits of their Conquefts, joy- 
fully embraced the Chriftian Faith: And the Turks in Afia, and 
other clans of Tartars in China, readily received Religion and 
Civility from the conquered nations. On the whole, however, I 
dare venture to foretel, that no great good will ever come of thete 
Miffions, till the two projects of civilizing and faving be joined 
in one. ; 

As the matter ftands at prefent, the forefts of North and South 
America are good for little but to be made nurferies for PH1Loso- 
PHERS and FREE-THINKERS. The inhabitants, by following fim- 
ple nature, are already in poſſeſſion of that blefling, which theſe 
illuftrious Inſtructors fo vainly wifhed for at home; namely the 
removal of all RELIGIOUS PREJUDICES from the education of their 


children. A learned voyager, who has been lately on a mathe- 
matical miffion to the Equator, defcribes this happy and envied 
condition in very emphatic terms; which the reader may find 
below *. What crops of Free-thinking may not be expected from 
fo happy a climate! But our Philofophers perhaps, on reflection, 


Jai cru reconnoitre dans tous [les Indiens Américains, quoique différentes en 
langues, maurs, et coütumes] un méme fonds de charactere, — L'infenfibilité en fait le 
bafe. Je laiffe à décider fi on la doit honorer du nom d'apathie ; ou l'avilir par celui de 
ftupidité. Elle nait fans doute du petit nombre de leurs idées, qui ne s'étend pas au 
delà de leurs befoins. Gloutons jufqu'à la voracité, quand ils ont de quoi fe fatisfaire ; 
fobres, quand la neceffité les y oblige, jufqu'à fe paffer de tout, fans paroltre rien defi- 
rer; puſillanimes et poltrons à l'excès, fi V'ivreffe ne les tranfporte pas; ennemis du 
travail, indifférens à tout motif de gloire, d'honneur, ou de reconnoiffance ; unique- 
ment occupés de l'objet. préfent, et toujours déterminés par lui; fans inquiétude pour 
lavenir ; incapables de prévoyance et de réflexion ; fe livrant, quand rien ne les gêne, 
à une joie puerile, qu'ils manifeflent par des fauts et des éclats de rire immodérés, fans 
objet et fans deſſein; ils paffent leur vie fans penfer, et ils vieilliffent faus fortir de l'en- 
fance, dont ils confervent tous les dẽfaut: on ne peut voir fans humiliation combien 
l'homme abandonné à la fimple nature, prjvé d'éducation et de focieté, differe peu dc la 
béte. Relation d'un voyage dans l'Amerique meridionale, par M. de la Condamine, 
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may think their favourite maxim here puthed a little too far. 
However, this freedom from religious prejudices, in the purity of 
its ſtate here, may be of ufe, in difpofing our PBlaſpbers to review 
their favourite maxim; and to confider whether they be well found- 
ed, in recommending it in that extent in which it is here practised. 
It is true, a fuperftitious education is productive of great evils. But 
what then? If, through thefe prejudices, the Omaguas of the fouth- 
ern continent think it piety, at the birth of their children, to flat- 
ten their heads, like a cheeſe, between two boards, that their faces 
may refemble their Deity, the ful moon; Should the ridicule of 
this cuftom make it thought abfurd in us, to bring up our children 
in the love of juftice, of purity, and benevolence, that they may 
refemble the God of the Chriftians, whom we adore? Our Phi- 
lofepbers will fay, So far they are not unwilling to go. What 
they would have is, that the infant-mind be kept free from the 
deformed impreffions of POSITIVE RELIGION. But they muft par- 
don us if we think, that in fuch minds, precepts are beft enforced 
by example; and that tlie beft example is that of the Deity in his 
difpenfations to mankind, as delivered by pofitive religion. 

Was the full definition of man, a GooD PHILOSOPHER, and his 
only bufinefs, fpeculative truth, fomething might be faid in favour 
of preferving his mind, a rafa tabula, till he was himfelf able to 
judge what was fit to be written on it. But as he was fent into 
the world to make a oooD CITIZEN, in the obfervance of all the 
relations of civil, focial, and domeftic life; as he was born for 
practice and not for fpeculation ; I fhould think that virtues, fo ne- 
ceſſary for the difcharge of thofe relations, could not be infinuated 
too foon, or impreffed too frequently ; even though the confequence 
might happen to be, the acquiring an obftinate and unconquerable 
prejudice in favour of RELIGION. 

On the whole, then, we fee, that the ancient. Lawgivers were 
as much fuperior to the modern Miffionaries in the execution, as 
Thefe are, to Them in the agu. Thoſe Sages faw plainly that 

religion 
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religion and civil policy were infeparable ; and therefore they always 
taught them together. The experience of all ages juftified their 
conduct; and the trutb, on which they acted, gives us the moft 
tranfcendent idea of Divine goodnefs, which hath fo clofely united 
our femporal to our /piritual happinefs. The fum of all is this, 
that whoever would fecure C11. GovERNMENT, muft fupport it 
by the means of RELiGtoN; and whoever would propagate RELI- 
GION, muft perpetuate it by the means of Civit, GOVERNMENT. 


NOTES 
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NOTES on the Continuation of BOOK II. 


P. 409. HESE were the confiderations, doubtlefs, which induced 
(Frj the excellent author De /'efprit des bix to fay, * Il eft aifé 

de regler par des loix ce qu’on doit aux autres; il eft difficile d’y com- 

prendre tout ce qu'on fe doit à foi-meme," Vol. I. p. 167. 4to. 

P. 430. [GG* See Book IV.—Nay, fo fond were they of this notion of 
local tutelary Deities, that they degraded even Jupiter himfelf, their 
Fatber of gods and men, into one of them, as appears by his feveral appel- 
lations of Jupiter Ammon, Olympicus, Capitolinus, etc. This deceived Dr. 
Bentley, who finding Jupiter, in the popular theology, to be a local Deity, 
concluded him not to be one but many. So that in the laft edition of his excel. 
lent Remarks on that foolifh book, called A difcourfe of free-tbinking, he reproves 
the tranflator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, tbis greateft of tbe Gods, 
this mighty chief :— A Roman would never have faid that Juppiter Ammon 
** was as great as Juppiter Capitolinus, though the tranflator took it for 
granted that all Juppiters muf needs be the fame. But a known paffage 
* in Suetonius may correct his notion of the heathen theology. Auguſtus 
“ had built a temple to Juppiter Tonant, within the area of the capitol : 
** whereupon he had a dream, that Capitolinus Juppiter complained his wor- 
* fhipers were drawn away: Auguftus, in his dream, anfwered, that he 
** had dedicated Tonans there, only as the other's porter: and accordingly, 
* when he waked, he hung (as a porter's badge) that temple round with 
** bells.—Now if Capitolinus would not bear the very Thunderer by him, but 
** in quality of his porter; much lefs would he have fuffered poor beggarly 
** Ammon (for all he was his name-fake) to be ftyled the mighty chif.” 
p.281. Here he had one poet to contradict ; who ** thought" (he fays) 
** all Jupiters the fame.” When he wrote his notes on Milton he had azo- 
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ther on his hands, who, it feems, did not think them to be the fame, 
and he chufes to contradict him, likewife. 

** Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was fcen 

* He with Olympias, this with her who bore 

c Scipio Par. Loſt, Book ix. 508. 


On which, the Critic obſerves with ſome contempt—'* Then he brings 
€ more ſtories and (ſomething range) Two Jupiters. However in 
his former humour he will have it, that according to the popular theology, 
* all Jupiters were not the fame.” This will deferve to be confidered. 
The rxorl x of Antiquity, in excefs of folly and flattery, were fometimes 
wont to worfhip their good kings and benefactors under the name of 
Fupite-, the Father of gods and n:en, who, by thus lending his titles, re- 
ceived, in a little time, from pofterity, all that worfhip which was firft 
paid to the borrowers of his name; all their particular benefactors being 
fwallowed up in him. And this was one principal reafon of Jupiter's be- 
ing a tutelary deity. But their PuiLosoPHERs, fearching into the ori- 
ginal of the Pagan theology, found out this loft fecret, That their kings 
had given occafion to the worfhip of this jocal tutelary Jupiter; whom, 
therefore, they regarded, as different Jupiters; that is, as fo many kings 
who had affumcd his name. Hence Varro in Tertullian reckons up no lefs 
than three hundred. The refult of all this was, that in the popular theology 
there was but one Jupiter; in the philofophie theogony there were MANY. 
Juft as, on the contrary, in the popular mytbology there were many Gods; 
in the philgſophit phyfelogy, but one. 

What fhall we fay then to the flory from Suetonius, which is brought to- 
prove that, according to the popular theology, all Jupiters were not the 
fume? For furely the Romans regarded the Capitoline Jupiter and the 
Thunderer as the fame perfon: If it be afked, Why then, had they dif- 
ferent names? Suetonius will inform us: who relates that Auguftus con- 
fecrated this temple to Jupiter Tonans, on his being preferved from a 
dreadful flaſh of lightning, in his Cantabrian expedition. And fo Minucius 
Felix underflood the matter, where he thus addreffes the Pagan idola-. 
tors—Quid ipfe Jupiter vefter! modo imberbis ftatuitur, modo barbatus 
locatur: et cum Hammon pnictTUR, habet cornua; et cum CAPITOLINUS, 
tunc gerit fulmina. Cap. 21. And Eufebius, who was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the pagan theology, fays exprefly, that Ammon was one 
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of the Surnames of Jupiter Ji Alx tiv ind touy AMMONA ve 
poo, Prep, Evang. l. iii. c. 3. And Cicero in his book of the nature of 
the Gods makes Cotta take it for granted, that the Capitoline and the Am. 
monian Jupiter were one and the fame; for, fpeaking of the form and 
figure of the Gods againft Velleius, he fays, Et quidem alia [fpecies] mcbis 
Capitolini, alia Atris, Ammonis Jovis. Where all the weight of the obfer- 
vation confifts in the fuppofition, that the Capitoline and Ammonian Jupiter 
were one and the fame God. However, this muft be confcffed, that Capi- 
tolinus and Tonans appear to Auguftus in a dream, as two different per- 
fons, and are fo confidered by him when awake. The true folution of the 
difficulty is this: The Pagans worfhipped their Gods under a material vifible 
image. And their Statues, when confecrated, were fuppofed to be informed 
by an Intelligence, which the God, to whofe worfhip they were erected, 
fent into them, as his Vicegerent. I his general notion furnifhed Lucian 
with a pleafant incident in his Jupiter Trugicus, who, calling a grand fynod 
of the Gods, is made to fummon all thofe of gold, filver, ivory, ftone, 
and copper. Now, in Auguftus’s dream, it was the Intelligence, or Vice- 
gerent, in the ftatue of Jupiter Capitolinus, who complained of his new 
brother, in that of Tonans, as getting all the cuftom from him. This 
being the whole of the myftery, Jupiter’s popular unity remaios un- 
fhaken. 

But what fhall we fay to the Critic? He cenfures Rowe, for not faying 
what Milton had faid; and afterwards cenfures Milton for not faying what 
Rowe had faid ; and is yet fo unlucky as to be doubly miftaken. The cafe 
is this, Where Milton fpcaks of two Jupiters, he is delivering the fenfe 
of the Philufephers; where Rowe fays there was but one, he is delivering 
the fenfe of the people; and both were right. But the Critic, being in a 
contradicting humour, will have both to be in the wrong. 

P. 431. (HH) Denique ct antequam commerciis orbis pateret, & ante- 
quam gentes ritus fuos moreſijue mifcerent, unaquæque natio conditorem 
fuum, aut ducem inclytum, aut reginam pudicam fexu fuo fortiorem, aut 
alicujus muncris vcl artis repertorem venerabatur, ut civem bonæ memorie, 
Sic et defunctis premium, ct futuris dabatur exemplum. Minuc. Fel. c. 
xx. Hence may be feen the falfhood, both in fact and right, of the foun- 
dation principle of the book called —— 7 be grounds and reajons of the Chrif- 
tion Religion; that ** it was a common and necefzry method for new Reve- 
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** lations to be built and grounded on precedent Revelations.” Chap. iv. 
p.20, 26. See this pofition confuted more at large in the fecond volume 
of the Divine Legation, Book vi. ſect. vi. 

P. 436. [II) lis me donnoient cette reſponſe affez plaifante; qu'ils ne 
pretendoient pas que leur Loi füt univerfelle—qu'ils ne pretendoient point 
que la nécre fût fauffe;-—qu'il fe pouvoit faire qu'elle füt bonne pour 
nous, et que DIEU POUVOIT AVOIR FAIT PLUSIEURS CHEMINS DIFFEKENS 
POUR ALLER AU CIEL; mais ils ne veulent pas entendre que la nôtre tant 
generale pour toute la terre, la leur ne peut étre que fable et que pure 
invention. Veyages de Fr. Bernier, tom. ii. p. 138. Friar William de 
Rubruquis, a French Minorite, who travelled into Tartary in the year 
1254, tells us, c. xliii. that Mangu Chan, Emperor of Tartary, talking 
to him of religion, faid, ** As God hath given unto the band divers fingers, 
* fo he hath given many ways to men to come unto him; he hath given 
** the Scriptures unto you; but he hath given unto us foothfayers, and 
** we do that which they bid us, and we live in peace." The Jefuit Ta- 
chard tells us, that the king of Siam made much the fame anfwer to the 
French embaffador, who moved him, in his mafter's name, to embrace 
the Chriftian religioo—Je m'etonne que le roy de France mon bon ami 
s'intreffe fi fort dans une affaire qui regarde Dieu, où il femble que Dieu 
méme ne prenne aucune intereft, et qu'il a entiérement laiſſẽ à nôtre difcre- 
tion. Car ce vray Dieu, qui a créé le ciel et la terre et toutes les crea- 
tures qu'on y voit et qui leur a donné des natures et des inclinations fi dif- 
ferentes, ne pouvoit-il pas, s'il cüt voulu, en donnant aux hommes des 
corps et des ames femblabes, leur infpirer les mémes fentimens pour la 
religion qu'il faloit fuivre, et pour le culte qui luy étoit le plus agreable, 
et faire naítre toutes les nations dans une méme loy ? Cet ordre parmi les 
hommes et cette unité de religion dependant abfolument de la Providence 
divine, qui pouvoit auſſi aifement introduire dans le monde que la diver- 
fié des fetes que s'y font etablies de tout tems; ne doit on pas croire 
que le vray Dieu prend autant de plaifir à efire bonoré par des cultes et des 
ceremonies differentes, qu à eſtre glorifié par une prodigieufe quantité de 
creatures qui le loüent chacune à fa maniere? Cette beauté et cette 
varieté que nous admirons dans l'ordre naturelle, feroient elles moins 
admirables dans l'ordre fysnaturel, ou moins dignes de la fageffe de Dieu à 
Voyage de Siom, I. v. p. 231, 232. Amft, ed. 1688. The Abbé de Choifi, 
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a coadjutor in this embaſſy, tells us, that the people were in the fame 
way of thinking with their king. Juſques ici ils (les miſſionnaires] n'ont 
pas fait grand chofe dans le royaume de Siam. Les Siamois font des eiprits 
dour, qui n'aiment pas à diſputer, et qui croyent la plipart de toutes les 

religions font bonnes. Journal du Veyage de Siam, p. 200. ed. Amft. 1688. 
P. 437. [KK] M. Voltaire, in his Le Siécle de Louis xiv, having fpoken 
of this perfecuting fpirit amongſt the followers of Chrift, and obferved 
that it was unknown to P'aganifm, fays very gravely, that ** after having 
long fearched for the caufe of this diference between the two religions, 
both of which abounded with dogmatifts and fanatics, he at length found 
it in the REPUBLICAN sPiRit of the latter. This was only miſtaking the 
effec? for the cauſe; and was no great matter in a writer, who in the fame 
place can tell us, not as problematical, but as a known and acknowledged 
truth, that the Jews as well as Gentiles offered numan facrifices.—Cette 
fureur fut inconnuẽ au Paganifme. Il couvrit la terre de ténébres, mais 
il ne l'arrofa guerres que du fang des animaux; et fi quelquefois cHEz 
LES jurrs et chez les Paiens on devoua des viflimes bumaines, ces devoe- 
mens, tout horribles qüils étaient, ne cauſcrent point de guerres civiles.— 
J'At RECHERCHE LONGTEMS comment et pourquoi cet efprit dogmatique, 
qui divifa les ecoles de l'antiquité payenne fans caufer le moindre trouble, 
en a produit parmi nous de fi horribles.—Ne pourrait-on pas trouver peut- 
être l'origine de cette nouvelle pefle qui a ravagé la terre, DANS L'esPRIT 
REPUBLICAIN qui anima les premieres ¢glifes? Tom. ii. chap. 32. Du 
Calvinifme, p. 23. Strange! that he fhould miftake thus, when he had 
the true caufe almoft in view, as he had when he made the following ob- 
fervation ; La religion des Paiens ne confiftait que dans la morale et dans 
des fetes, And again, in his Abregé de lHifloire Univerfelle—la raiſon en 
eft, que les Payens dans leurs erreurs groffiéres n'avoient point de dogmes, 
p. 63. The firt queftion is, How he came by his obfervation ? That it 
was no deduction of his own appears from his not feeing the confequence 
of the fact contained in it, which was great indifference in Religion: for 
he goes on with that old encomium on Paganifm, which our Free- 
thinkers (who did not fee from whence the indifference aroſe) are always 
ready to give unto it. See p. 164. vol. I. of the Abregé. The fecond 
queſtion is, How the Chriftians came by their republican ſpirit? And this 
only is worth an anſwer. Without doubt it was the SPIRIT of THEIR RE- 
LIGIOK 
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L1GION which gave it to them, when the followers of Paganiſm had it 
not. Chriftianity confifts in the belief of certain propofitions neceffary to 
falvation ; which peculiarity virtually condemns all other Religions. So 
that thefe other having the civil power on their fide, would endeavour to 
fupprefs fo inhofpitable a Novelty. And this directly violating confcience, 
produced the Republican fpirit, or the fpirit of refiftance ; whofe natural 
aim goes no further than Liberty; not to Dominion. Agreeably hereto, as 
is obferved above, the firft perfecution for Religion was borne, not infliffed, 
by the Chriftian Church. 

P. 439. (LL] To this old Pagan blindnefs, fome modern Chriftians 
feem to have fucceeded. They pretend, that what is faid in Scripture 
of the dependency and foundation of Chriftianity on Judaifm, is faid by 
way of ACCOMMODATION to the prejudices of the Jews; but that when 
the preachers of the Goſpel applied themſelves to the Gentiles, they 
preached up Jefus fimply, as a divine Meſſenger, omitting the Jewith 
characters of the Meffiah. Now, though nothing can be more falfe, or 
extravagant; yet the method employed by the firft Preachers of the Gof- 
pel, to introduce Chriftianity amongft the Gentiles, gives this foolifh 
Doctrine the little countenance it hath. 

P. 439. [MM] This, the Father fays on the authority of Tertullian 
and Eufebius. M. Le Clerc, in his Hiſt. Eccl. ann. xxix. rejects the whole 
ftory, though it be as ftrongly fupported as a civil fact can well be. 
What he urges againſt it is fully obviated by the principles here delivered. 
Indeed the chief force of his objection arifes from feveral falfe additions 
to the fact: A circumftance, which may be found in, and hath been 
brought to the difcredit of, the beft attefted facts of antiquity; fuch as the 
defeat of Julian's attempt to rebuild the Temple of Jerufalem. See my 
difcourfe on that ſubject. 

P. 439- (NN) The not attending to the genius of Paganifm, hath 
mifled fome of the beft Critics into a very lame judgement on the firit 
Apologifts ; who, they pretend, have unfkilfully managed, in employing 
all their pains to evince what was fo eaſy to be done, the falfhood of 
Paganifm, rather than to prove the truth of their own Religion. For, fay 
theſe critics, were Paganiſm proved falfe, it did not follow that Chrftia- 
nity was true ; but were the Chriftian Religion proved true, it followed 
that the Pagan was falle. But the matter, we fee, was jut otherwiſe; 
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and the Apologifts acted with much good judgment. The truth of Chrittianity 
was acknowledged by the Pagaus; thcy only wanted to have the compli- 
ment returned. As this could not be dune, there was a neceſſity to affign 
the reafons of their reſuſal. And this gare birth to fo many confutations 
ot idolatcous Worfhip. It is true, when their adverfarics found them per- 
fit in their unſociabie pretences, they paid this harfh treatment in kind; 
and accufed Chriſtianity, in its turn, of falfhood : but this was not till. 
afterwards, and then faintly, and only by way of acquit. For want of due 
reflection on thefe things, both Fazaictus and L'eNPANT have been be- 
trayed into this wrong judgment.—Facilius fubícribo (fays the firft) judi- 
cio viri celeberrimi atque eruditiffimi Jacobi L'enfant, in Diario Londi- 
nienſi, Hifl. of tbe works of the Learned, A. 1709. p. 284 Il y a long 
tems, qu'en a eu licu. de remarquer, que la religion Chrétienne eft une. 
bonne caufe, qui de tout tems a été fujette à être auſſi mal defendué, que 
malattaquée, Scs PREMIERS APOLOGISTES la foütinrent mieux par leur 
zèle, par leur pieté, et par leurs ſoufrances, que par les Apologies, qu'ils. 
nous en ont laiff:es.— Delectus argum. et fyllabus feript. qui relig. Chrift. affer. 
p. 209. 

P. 439. (OO; This was not underſtood immediately by the Pagans, as 
appcars from a remarkable paflage of Lampridius in his life of Alexander 
Severus—Chrifto templum facere voluit (Alex. Severus] cumque inter 
deos recipere—Sed prohibitus cft ab iis qui, conſulentes facra, repererant 
omnes Chriftianos futuros fi id optate.eveniffet, et templa reliqua deferenda. 
Now thofe who reftcd this. conclufion on an oracle, or divine premonition, 
could have no knowledge of the suture of Chriftianity. 

. P. 439. [PP] The reader will not be difpleafed to hear a curious ſtory, 
from the life of St. Anfcharius, which tends much to illuftrate what we 
fay, concerning the genius of Paganifm, and the reafon of its averfion to- 
Chriflianity. This Saint travelling amongft the people of the North, fell 
into the following adventure :—Pervenit ad Byrcam, ubi invenit regem et 
multitudinem populi nimio errore confufam. Inſligante enim Diabolo, 
contigit, eo ipfo tempore, ut quidam illo adveniens diceret, fe in conventu 
deorum, qui ipſum terram poffidere credebantur. adfuiffe, et ab iis miffum, 
ut hzc regi et populis nuntiaret : Vos, inquiunt, nos vobis propitios diu 
babuiflis, et terram incolatus veftri cum multa abundantia noftro adjutorio 
in pace et profperitate longo tempore tenuiſtis. Vos quoque nobis facri- 
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ficia et vota debita perfolviflis. At nunc et facrificia folita fubtrahitis, et 
veta ſpontanea fegnius offertis, et, quod magis nobis difplicet, alienum Deum 
fuper vos introducitis. Si itaque nos vobis propitios habere vultis, facri- 
ficia omiffa augete, et vota majora perfolvite. Alterius quoque Dei cul- 
turam, que contraria nobis docetur, ne apud vos recipiatis, et ejus fervitio 
ne intendatis. Porro fi etiam plures Deos babere. defiderctis, et vobis non 
Sufficimus, Ericum quondam. regem vefirum nos unanimes in collegium noftrum 
adfcifcimus, ut fit unus de numero Deorum. Mabillon, Act. SS. Ord. S. Be- 
ned. Sec. iv. p. 2. And how little thefe Pagans doubted of Chriftianity's 
being a real Revelation from a God, we may fee in another place of 
the fame Life, where one of their piratical kings propofes, according to 
their cuftom, to enquire by divination what place they fhould next in- 
vade :— Interim rex prefatus cum Danis agere ccepit, ut forte perquire- 
rent, utrum voluntate deorum locus ipfe ab eis devaftandus effet. Multi, 
inquit, ibi funt Dii potentes et magni, ibi etiam olim ecclefia conftructa eft, 
et cultura Chrifti à multis Chriftianis ibi excolitur, qui fortifimus eft 
Deorum, et poteft fperantibus in fe quomodo vult auxiliari—Quaefitum eft 
igitur fortibus, etc. Cap. xvi. 

P. 440. (QQ) The very learned and acute M. Mort E fays, it was the 
greateft misfortune that could bave befallen tbe Chriftians to be perfecuted by fo 
great and good a man [M. Antonine.) Pofl. Works, v. ii. p. 274. And 
Lord Suar1EssuRY obferves, that nothing could bave been a greater lonour 
or advantage to Chriftianity than to be perfecuted by a Nxxo. Letter con. Enthuſ. 
Sect. III. We fhall know what to think of theſe obſervations, when we have 
confidered how the cafe ftood with regard to per/ecuting Emperors. In this 
clafs we find, on one fide, Nero, Domitian, and the Maximiani ; on the 
other, Trajan, the Antonines, and Valerian. Had the Perfecutors been all 
like che firft fet, Unbelievers would have faid, ** No wonder that force and 
violence failed to root out the Chriftian fe&, when employed by fuch 
Monſters as were hated by Gods and Men.” Had the Perſecutors, on the 
contrary, been all of the other kind, Unbelievers would then have faid, 
* There muft needs haye been fomething very wrong in the Chriftian 
practice, or very impudent in the impofture of their pretences, to provoke 
the fanguinary refentments of Emperors fo wife and clement.” But now, 
to ice CHRISTIANITY per ſecuted indifferently by the Good and Bad, is 

fufficicnt 
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fufficient to reduce the enemies of Revelation to filence upon this topic: 
and is enough to fatisfy unprejudiced men, affifted in their judgment by 
what has been faid above, that Providence appeared anxious (as it were) 
to fhew, by this difpofition of things, that matters very foreign to the 
merits of the cafe fet this violent machine a-going ; whofe iffue, it was de- 
creed, fhould convince the World that all it’s Power was weaknefs, when 
oppofed to the progrefs of the Gos zl. 

P. 441. (RR). St. Paul tells us in what this bofile odium conſiſted, 
where {peaking of their obftinate adherence to the Law againft all the con- 
viction of the Gofpel, he fays, And they pleafed not God, and are CONTRARY 
TO ALL MEN, 1 Tbeff.ii. 15. They were not contrary to all men in their 
having different Rites; for each nation had rites different from one ano- 
ther: but in their condemning and reprobating all Rites but their own: 
which being (till the coming of Chriftianity) peculiar to themfelves, was 
aſeribed to their hatred of mankind. 

P. 441. [SS] rè Ji Troyer viro, d axo iu up Iya pÀ xard qv 
waparakw, us oi Xpisiavois Lib. xi. $ 3. But by this mere obflinacy, no more 
poffibly might be meant than a rigid adherence to truth, which was not one 
of the diftinguifhing virtues of this royal Philofopher, as appears even from 
thefe Meditations. He reprefents L. Verus, his Colleague in the Empire, 
as a pattern of vigilance, fobriety and decency; and his Wife Fauflina, 
as exemplary for her conjugal tendernefs and fidelity. Might not then the 
fame stoicaL PRIDE which thought fit to cover Luxury and Luft under 
the names of Temperance and Chaflity, be ready to call the divine Heroifin 
of the Chriſtian Martyrs a brutal obftinacy ? 

P. 444. ( TT]. St. Chryfoftom fuppofed the Apoftle was convencd be- 
fore the Areopagus as a CRIMINAL: and his authority hath made it the 
general opinion : From whence, the learned Author of a Tract intituled, 
Objervations on tbe cenverſion of St. Paul, hath received it. I would rather 
think, that the Philofephers, who encountered him, invited him thither as a 
PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, who had a new Worſhip to propofe to the people. 

ay rcafons are theſe: 

1. St. Paul was taken up to this Court by the PmitosorHERs. Acts 
xvii. 19.— But the Philofophers, of that time, abhorred the character of 
delators or perfecutors for Religion : this was a temper which fprung up 
amongſt them with the progrefs of Chriftianity. The worft opinion they 

Vor, I. Ooo had 
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bad of Paul was his being a babler, as the Fpicureans called him; though 
the Stoics thought more reverendly of his character, as a fetter forth of 
Strange gods, Eirum dasporiey xalaſytdue, a difcoverer of fome foreign Gods; for 
their hofpitality extended to all rangers, (as Julian tells us) whether Gods 
or Men; and this could not but be a welcome office to a people difpofed 
to raife altars even to Gods unknown, v. 22 

2. Their addrefs to him, when they had brought him thither, [may we 
know what this doctrine, whereof thou fpeakeft, is, v. 19.) implies rather a 
requeft to a Teacher than an interrogatory to a Criminal. 

3. At leaft, the reafon they give for their requeft goes no further than 
to imply a defire of ſatisfaction concerning a doubtful matter For thou 
bringeft certain frange things to cur cars, v. 20. Etvigeild twa, certain foreign 
ceremonies or cuftoms. And Strabo, as we fee, tells us, the Athenians were 
moft addicted to fareign woi/bip. 

4. But the very words of the hiflorian fully explain the whole matter ; 
for having told us that thefe Philofophers took Paul, and brought bim to 
Areopagus, he fubjoins the motive of their proceeding in thefe words,— 
For all the Athenians, and ftrangers which were there (i. e. fuch as refided 
there for education, or out of love for the Athenian manners] ent their 
time in nothing elfe but either to tell or ta bear fome new thing. Now had the 
writer underflood the citation to be of the criminal form, he would have 
given a more pertinent reafon for their conduct; fuch as jealoufy of danger 
to the State, or the eftablifhed Religion. 

5. St. Paul's fpeech to the Court hath not the leaft air of an apology 
fuiting a perfon accufed ; but is one continued information of an important 
matter, fuch as befitted a Teacher or Benefactor to give. 

6. Had he appeared as a Criminal, the charge againft him would have 
been fimply, The fetting ferth of ftramge Gods. Now this charge of lefs 
importance he declines to anſwer; and yet confeffes a much greater crime, 
of which he was not accufed, namely a condemnation of their eftablifhed 
Worfhip —— And the times of this ignorance God winked at, etc. v. 30. 

7. The behaviour of the Court towards him fhews he was not heard 
asa Criminal. He is neither acquitted nor condemned: but difmiffed 
asa man, coram non judice.— And when they beard of the refurreftion of the 
dead, fome mocked: and others faid, We will bear thee again of this matter, 
v. 32. 


8. He 
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8. He left the Court, as one thus diſmiſſed.— So Paul departed from 
amongft them, v. 33. A ftrange way of intimating a juridical acquittal : 
but very naturally expreſſing a reſentment for a flighted miſſion. For as 
fome mocked, and others referred him to an indcfinite time of audience, 
nothing was left him but to depart, and, according to his maſter's direc- 
tion, to foake the duſt from off bis feet. 

9. The hiftorian’s reflection on the whole fupports all the foregoing rea- 
ſons Horvbeit, certain men clave unto bim, and believed, etc. v. 34. A 
very natural conclufion of the ftory, if only a tranſaction within the ſphere 
of his Miffion ; for then, having related its ill fuccefs in general, fome mock- 
ing, and others putting off the bearing, he adds, that however it was not 
altogether without effect, for a few converts he did make, ete. But if we 
fuppofe it a narrative of a juridical procefs, we fhall not find in it one cir- 
cumſtance of a proper relation. We are not fo much as told whether he 
was acquitted or cenfured, or gave caution for a new appearance : But, as 
if fo illuftrious a profecution (where the moft learned of the Apottles 
was the Criminal, the Greek Philofophers his Accuſers, and the Court of 
Areopagus his Judges) was below the hiftorian's notice, we are told a 
thing quite foreign to the matter, —T hat he made but few converts. — ^ 

In a word, take this hiftory in the fenfe here explained, and the whole 
narrative is fimple, exact, and luminous: Take it in the other, and it 
fcarce affords us one fingle quality of a pertinent relation, but is cbfcured 
from one end to the other, both by redundancies and omiffions. 

But had the interpreters not overlooked a plain fact, they would have 
given a different fenfe to this adventure. When Chriftianity firft appeared, 
its two enemies, the Jews and Gentiles, had long adminiftered their fuper- 
ſtitions on very different principles. ‘lhe Jews employed perſecution; but 
the Gentiles gave a free toleration. And, though, foon after, the latter 
went into the intolerant meafures of the other, yet, at this time, they ftill 
adhered to the ancient genius of Paganifm. So that, of the many various 
perfecutions of the Chriftian Teachers, recorded in The Alls of the Apofiles, 
there is not ore but what was begun and carried on by Jewifh Magiftrates, 
or at leaſt excited by their emiflaries ; if we except that at Philippi, which 
too was on pretence of an injury to private property. tu the good 
Father, like more modern Interpreters, was full of the ideas of his own 
times, when the Perfecution of the Chriftian Faith was far advanced, rather 
than thofe of St. Paul, when it was not yet begun. And fo I leave it (as 
it is a miftake) to be obſtinately perfifted in. 

Ooo2 P. 446. 
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P. 446. [UU]. Lib.ii. c. 8. Thus, I think, the words ought to be 
read and pointed. The common reading is, /éparatim nemo babefit deos 
neve novos: fed ne advenas, nifi publice adſcitos, privatim colunto: which is 
abfurd and unintelligible. The manufcript quoted by Manutius reads, 
neve novos five advenas. In a word, this Law feems not have been under- 
ftood by the critics, from their not apprehending the nature of Paganifin, 
and the diftin&ion between their tolerated and efablifbed religions. By the 
firt branch, ſeparatim nemo babeffit deos, is meant that the Gods in general 
fhould not be worfhipped in private cowvENTICLES, or be had, as it were, 
in propriety ; (Suos deos, fays the comment) but lie in common to all the 
Citizens. And by the fecond branch, neve novos, neve advenas, nifi pub- 
lice adfcitos, privatim colunto, is meant that PARTICULARS fhould not wor- 
fhip any new or foreign god without licence and authority from the State. 
For we muft remember what hath been faid, in the firft fe&ion of this 
book, concerning the two parts of Pagan religion; the one public, and 
the other private; the one, which had the State for its ſubject; the other, 
particulars, Now the State, as fuch, worfhipped only the country gods; 
and this was properly the eftablifoed religion. Particulars, as fuch, fre- 
quently grew fond of new and foreign gods, and modes of worfhip: and 
thefe, when allowed by the ftate, were their tolerated religions. Privatim 
therefore fignifies [sy particulars] not [privately], which latter ſenſe would 
make a contradiction in the fentence : Nifi publice adſcitot, privatim colunto : 
** Let them not worfhip them privaTELy, unlefs they be pusricLY al. 
* lowed.” For how could thofe be faid to be privately worfhipped, that 
were publicly owned? By deos novos, both here and in the comment, I 
fuppofe, is meant gods newly become fuch: which in another place he calls 
—zuafi novos et adfcriptitios cives in celum receptos.—De nat. deor. l. iii. 
c. 15. For the dii miuorum gentium were a kind of every-day manufac- 
ture: fuch as Tully in the words immediately following thus defcribes : 
Ollos quos endo celo merita vocaverint ; or, thofe who bad newly diftevered 
themſelves to men. And by apvenas, the known local gods of other 
countries. 

P. 446. [XX]. Lib. ii. c. 10. Thus I venture to correct the paſſage. 
The common editions have it Non a facerdotibus, non a patribus acceptos 
deos, ita PLACET coli, fi buic legi PARUERUNT ipfi. Gruter fays : Ita me Deus 
amet, vix intelligo: hæreo, adhuc hereo.— And none of the critics have 
pretended to make ſenſe of it, but Petit, in his comment on the Attic laws: 

De 
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De advenis Diis (/ays be) fibi facit objici Tullius, an non liceat acceptos a 
facerdotibus aut a patribus alienigenas Deos colere? Reſpondet Cicero, 
liccre, fi, prout bac cavebatur lege, publice fint adfciti, non privata patrum . 
aut facerdotum auctoritate. Hic igitur verborum Tullii fenfus eft, qui 
latet et le&ores fugit, qui excidit interrogationis nota, loco fuo reftituenda 
et reponenda ad hunc modum. Swofque deos, aut novos aut alienigenas coli, 
confufionem babet religionum, et ignctas ceremonias. Non a facerdotibus, non 
a patribus acceplos deos? lia placet coli, fi buic legi pa Rut Rix ipf. But as 
plaufible as this appears, it cannot, I think, be the true interpretation. 
Cicero is made to object impertinently : for who, from the words neve 
novos, neve advenas, nifi publice adfcitos, privatim colunto, could form any 
ſuſpicion that, by this law, she gods received by tbe priefts or their fore- 
fatbers (which certainly had long enjoyed the public allowance) were forbid 
to be worfhipped? And thofe not publicly allowed, were forbid, from 
whatever quarter they were brought in. On the other hand, the propriety 
of the fenfe, given above, is feen from hence: 1. That the ubfervation is 
of the nature of an example to a precept. He delivers a l concerning 
the licenfing new religions by the Magiſtrate; and then takes notice that, 
had it been well obferved in Rome, it had prevented a great deal of fuper- 
ftition. 2. The frequent breach of this law in Rome was a notorious fact; 
as appears by the fpeech of Pofthumius in Livy, quoted above; and there- 
fore very likely to bc taken notice of by Tully, when he was upon this 
ſubject. And what St. Auftin fays, in his fecond book of the City of God, 
concerning the actions told of the gods in their public worfhip at Rome, 
and the lubricity of that worfhip, fhews the featonablenefs of this animad- 
verfion. Further, as the general fenfe of the law juftifies the emendation 
in the Comment, fo the words, aut novos, aut alienigenas, in the Comment, 
confirm the correction in the Jaw.—By, confufonem religionum, I fuppofe 
Tully meant, fuch a confufion of ceremonies, as would leave no diftinc- 
tion between the eflablifbed and the tolerated worfhip ; and thereby reduce 
Religion to fo impotent a ftate, as to render it ufelefs to civil Society : 
And by, ignotas ceremonias, rites, which the Magiftrate, by reafon of their 
celebration in private conventicles, could not take cognizance of: which 
might hurt the morals of fociety, by their lewdnefs, as happened in the 
Bacchanals at Rome; or endanger its peace by cabals and factions, fup- 
ported and encouraged by the fecrecy of their celebration. In the re- 
maining words, Cicero gives a plain intimation, that, had this law been 
obferved, 
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obfcrved, many fuperftitions both in the h, and tolerated religions 
had been avoided; which he hints had been introduced, without warrant 
from the State, by an interefted Priefthood and an ignorant Anceftry. 
To conclude, the negle& of this law in Rome was very notorious : and, 
probably, owing to their having no ftanding judicature, as at Athens, for 
that purpofe. 

P. 452. [YY]. An intelligent miſſionary feemed to fee where the thing 
ftuck, when he fays, Pour ce qui eft des converfions, qu'on peut faire de 
ces gens - A touchant l'Evangile, on we fauroit faire aucun fond fur eux. Ces 
fauvages, de méme que tous ceux de l'Amerique, font fort peu difpofez 
aux lumieres de la foi, parce qu'ils font brulaux et /tupides, et que leurs 
maurs font extremement corrompues, et oppofées au Chriftianifme. Nouvelle 
Decouv, dans P Amerig, Sept. par le R. P. Louis Hennepin Miffionaire Recollect 
et Notaire Apoftolique, à Utr. 1697. p. 221. The corrupt manners of the 
favages here complained of, as indifpofing them to the Gofpel, we find, 
from this writer and others, are of fuch a kind as arife only from the want 
of civil government; and which civil government every where redtifies , 
fuch as rapine, cruelty, and promifcuous mixtures. Hans Egede, a Danith 
miffionary, who had been five and twenty years in Greenland, in his de- 
ſeription of that country, ſpeaks to the fame effect: ‘It is a matter 
cc which cannot be queftioned (fays this fenfible writer) that, if you will 
et make a man a Chriftian out of a mere favage and wild man, you mutt 
* firt make him a reafonable man.— It would contribute a great deal to 
** forward their converfion, if they could, by degrees, be brought into a 
** fettled way of life,” &c. p.211, 212. 

P. 453. [ZZ]. This juftice is due to the Jesuits, That they have been 
wifer in their attempts on PARAGUAY, and on the coaft of California ; 
where they have brought the favage inhabitants to a love of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. ‘Ihe miffion in California was founded at the 
expence of a certain marquis de Valero; for which the reverend perfon, 
whofe name was permitted to be put to the Account of Lord Anjon's Voyage 
Round the World, has fuffered the Marquis to be called a moft magnificent 
Bigot. 

P. 453. [AAA]. This is the fyftem of Charlevoix in the following paf- 
fage; which is well worth the reader’s notice: After having fpoken of 
the hocking miferies attending the uncivilized condition of the Canadian 
favages, he goes on thus: Il faut ncanmoins convenir que les chofes ont 

un 
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un peu changé fur tous ces points, depuis notre arrivée en ce pays; J'en 
ai méme và chercher à fe procurer des commodités, dont ils auront pcut- 
être bientôt de la peine à fe pafler. Quelques-uns commencerent auſſi à 
prendre un peu plus leurs précautions pour ne pas fe trouver au depourvü, 
quand la chafiè leur manquera ; et parmi ceux, qui font domiciliés dans 
la colonie, il y a bien peu à ajouter pour les faire arriver au point d'avoir 
un néceffaire raifonnable. Mais qu'il eft à craindre que, quand ils en feront 
là, ils n'aillent bientér plus loin, et ne donnent dans un fuperfilu, qui les rende 
plus malheurcux encore, qu'ils ne font prefentement dans le fein de la plus 
grand indigence. Ce ne fera. pas au moins les miffionnaires, qui les expofcrent 
à ce danger; perfuadés qu'il eft moralement impoffible de bien prendre ce 
jufte milieu, et de f'y borner, ils ont beaucoup mieux aimé partager avec 
ces peuples ce qu'il y a de penible dans leur maniere de vivre, que de leur 
ouvrir les yeux fur les moyens d'y trouver des adouciffemens. Auſſi ceux- 
mémes, qui font tous les jours temoins de leurs fouffrances, ont-ils encore 
bien de la peine à comprendre comment ils y peuvent refifter, d'autant 
plus qu'elles font fans relache, et que toutes les faifons ont leurs incommo- 
dités particulieres. Journal Hiſtor. d'un Voyage dans l’Ameriq. Septent. 
vol. VI. p. 57, 58. 
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THE SECOND B O O K. 


B O O K II. 


ROV ES the necefity of the dodrine of a future flate to fociety, 
Jrom the conduct of the ancient lawgivers, and founders of civil 
policy, p. 127—398. 
SECT. I. 
THE magifrate’s care in cultivating religion, foewn, r. From the 
univerfality of it, among fe all civil policied nations. 2. From tbe gc» 
nius of pagan religion, both with regard to the nature of their godt, 


the attributes affigned to them, and the mode of worthip in civil ufe 
among ft them, p. 127—140. 


SECT. I. 


THE particular arts the legiflator empliyed to this purpofe +. as, 
1. the univerfal practice of pretending to inſpiration. It is hewn that 
this was done to eflablifb the opinion of the fuperintendency of tbe gods. 
over human affairs: not to fecure the reception of their laws ; nor to 
render thofe laws perpetual.and immutable when received, p. 140— 
147. 

S EC T. III. 


THE next art the legiflator ufed was to preface bis laws with the 
dectrine of a providence in its full extent. The prefaces to the laws 
of Zaleucus and Charondas, the only remains of this kind, proved ge- 
nuine againft the arguments of a learned critic, p. 147—166. 

Vor L Ppp SECT. 
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SEC T. IV. 


THE next art was the legiflator's invention of tbe myfteries, folely 
inflituted for the propagation and ſupport of the doctrine of a future flate 
of rewards and punifbments. Their original and progręſi deduced : 
their nature and end explained: their fecrets revealed : and the caufes 
of thedegeneracy accounted for. To give a compleat idea of this impor- 
tant inflitution, the fixth book of Virgil is examined, and the defcent 
of Æneas into bell, fbewn to be only an initiation into, and reprefenta- 
tion of the foews of the myſteries, p. 166—336. 


Aprenpix and Nores to the Four Firft Sections, p. 337—398. 


SECT. V. 


THE next inflance of the magiftrate’s care of religion, in eftablifo~ 
ing a national worfbip. That an eftablithed religion is the univerfal 
"uice of nature. The right of eflablifbing a religion juftified, in an ex- 
planation of the true theory of the union between Church and State. 
This theory applied as a rule to judge of the actual eftablifhments iz 
the pagan world. The caufes that facilitated the efablifoment of relia 
gion among ft them; as likewife thofe cauſes that hindered their efta- 
blifhments from receiving their due form, p. 399—426. l 


S E C T. VI. 


THE laf inſtance of the magiftrate's care for the fupport of relia 
gion; in the allowance of a general toleration : tbe meafure and caufes 
of it: the nature of the ancient tolerated religions: bow, under the ſu- 
pervifion and direction of the magifrate: and bow fil violated and 
deflroyed by civil tyranny, p. 427—456. 


Nores 10 the Fifth and Sixth Seclions, p. 457—471. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


ERRORS OF THE PRESS IN VOL L 


Hol. I. P. 56. [A 4 from the bottom, for far, T. for. 
96. J. J. for the tuo writers mentioned above, r. Sextus Empiricus and Montagne. 
139. J. 53. after werld, a period. 
238. J. 10. from the bottom, after favis a comma; and for Trajane, r. Trojane. 
241, J. 7. after tuliffis dele the comma. 
342. J. 14. after gandia and after Cydon add a comma. 
250. l. s. after fata dele the period. 
260. J. s. from the bottom for bellue, r. bellua. 
266. l. 9. from the bottom for fpifcated, r. fpifsated. 
269. J. 4. from the bottom for mortality, r. morality. 
294. l. 3. for crimini, r, crimine. 
76. J. 15. for panis, r. pcenas. 
J. 3. from the bottom for fubegitque, r. fubsgitque. 
306. J. 10. from the bottom, for claufem, r. clauſum. 
310. J. 18. for ille, r. illi, 
314. J. 11. from the bottom for miferis, r. mireris. 
332. J. 9. from the bottom for feni, r. ferti. 
a. ||. for temeritate curiofitaue, r. temerariá cutiofitate, for p. 119, r. 123. 
377. I. J. for Tufcular, r. Tufculas. 
388. J. 18. for antonomacite, r. antonomaffice, 
393. J. 21. for Vadimoniis, r. Vadimonit. 
437. l. 1. for mankind. For, r. mankind, for. 
442. I. 7. for bis odium, r. this. 
444. 4 3. from the bottom for oz, r. ns. 
439. J. 6. for Atris, r. Afris. 
460. L. 8. for nôtre tant, r. nôtre étant. 
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